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COLDWELL'S  MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

Coldwell  s  Motor  Lawn  Mowers  have  proven  to  be  the  greatest  labor  saving  and 
the  most  economical  and  best  mowers  for  lawn  culture  ever  made,  being  in  every  way 
superior  to  any  machines  ever  put  on  the  market  for  this  work.  They  are  simple  in  con- 
struction, powerful  and  strongly  built,  the  high  speed  of  the  revolving  cutters  and  the 
heavy  weight  of  the  rollers  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  finest  cutting  and 
rolling  of  the  lawn,  while  the  highpower  motor  enables  them  to  cut  most  any  grade  that 
can  be  found  on  a  lawn.  We  guarantee  that  these  machines  will  do  the  work  of  three 
horse  mowers  at  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

COLDWELL'S  "IMPROVED"  HORSE  LAWN  MOWER 

Coldwell's  "Improved"  Horse  Lawn  Mower  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  horse 
machine  made.  In  material,  workmanship  and  finish  it  is  unsurpassed.  They  are  at 
present  used  as  a  standard  of  quality  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  are  called  for  by 
most  of  the  leading  parks  and  golf  clubs  throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  also 
used  exclusively  on  the  Parks  of  Greater  New  York  and  have  been  for  over  twelve  years. 
These  mowers  are  made  regularly  with  four  blades  in  the  revolving  cutter,  but  when 
exceptionally  fine  cutting  is  required,  such  as  on  golf  links  and  on  other  fine  lawns,  we  can 
furnisli  them  with  six  blades.     We  positively  guarantee  these  mowers  to  give  satisfaction- 
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"Capitalize  Your  Ideals" 

Tliis  slogan  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Executives  typifies 
the  tAventieth  century  attitude  towards 
civic  betterment  work.  For  ages  the 
message  of  the  preacher  to  the  man  of 
affairs  has  been  ' '  Idealize  your  capital. " 
The  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
charity  rather  than  upon  justice,  and  the 
only  stimulus  to  good  deeds  has  too  of- 
ten been  the  fear  of  punishment  or  hope 
of  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  is  said — and  with  much  truth — that 
we  are  living  in  a  materialistic  age. 
But  in  our  search  for  wealth  and  com- 
fort a  remarkable  discovery  has  been 
made.  We  have  learned  that  the  hap- 
piness of  each  depends  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  all.  We  have  learned  that 
righteousness  pays  liere  and  now.  We 
have  learned,  in  short,  that  our  ideals 
may  be  capitalized. 

And  are  we  thereby  lowering  our 
ideals?  Ask  your  townsmen  their 
preference  as  a  place  of  recreation  for 
their  children — a  playground  main- 
tained by  charity  or  a  playground 
maintained  by  self-respecting  citizens 
from  a  properly  assessed  tax  fund. 
Ask  them  whether  they  would  vote  to 
abandon  their  present  policy  of  sup- 
porting public  schools  by  taxation  and 


depend  on  philanthropy  to  educate  the 
coming  generation,  that  high  ideals 
may  thrive  thereby.  Or  ask  them  if 
they  would  sell  to  some  neighboring 
town  their  fine  waterworks,  and  return 
to  the  precarious  supply  of  impure 
water  that  they  formerly  thought  to 
be  good  enough.  Because  these  things 
have  paid,  and  because  the  citizens  are 
therefore  glad  to  maintain  them,  are 
they  for  that  reason  less  ideal?  No, 
the  Ideal  of  today  is  the  square-deal, 
and  it  pays  profits  on  all  four  sides  of 
the  square. 

Analyze  Your  Ideals 

The  organizers  of  The  Civic  Press, 
who  have  purchased  The  American 
City  from  its  former  owners,  believe 
that  nothing  can  stop  the  great  tide  of 
civic  advance  now  sweeping  over  the 
municipalities  of  the  United  States. 
They  know  that  without  any  such  jour- 
nal as  this  the  tide  would  flow  on ;  but 
they  have  also  faith  to  believe  that 
The  American  City  can  render  to  an 
increasing  degree  real  service  in  help- 
ing to  find  the  safest  and  deepest  chan- 
nels for  this  civic  tide.  And  first,  they 
wish  to  extend  in  public  the  congratu- 
lations, already  privately  expressed,  to 
the  men  who  have  built  up  this  journal 
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to  wher^  it  stands  1;aday:  :^he  founa^av 
tion  has  been  \v6ii  laid,:  fertd  .many  aU 
ideal  has  been  helped  in  its  onward 
progress.  But  the  new  publishers  be- 
lieve that  The  American  City's  sub- 
scribers will  welcome  more  than  they 
have  heretofore  had  of  the  thorough 
analysis  of  ideals  and  their  practical 
application. 

It  will  be  assumed  by  the  new  editors 
that  every  subscriber  for  this  journal 
believes  in  good  government  for  muni- 
cipalities, and  that  he  desires  for  his 
own  community  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  health,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. Comprising  mainly,  as  they 
do,  city  officials,  engineers  and  heads 
of  departments,  members  of  boards  of 
trade,  civic  associations  and  others  in- 
terested in  municipal  problems  and 
civic  betterment,  the  subscribers  for 
The  American  City  care  little  for 
mere  generalities.  They  want  facts. 
If  some  long  established  method  is  con- 
demned, they  are  entitled  to  the  most 
definite  information  available  as  to 
how  and  why  the  old  plan  has  failed. 
And  if  the  workings  of  a  new  idea  are 
recorded,  the  local  conditions  affecting 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  idea  must 
be  reported  without  partisan  bias. 
There  is  need,  for  example,  for  much 
more  work  of  the  kind  now  being  car- 
ried on  so  effectively  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  In  scientific  an- 
alysis of  this  kind  The  American  City 
hopes  to  take  some  part  itself,  and  its 
publishers  bespeak  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  frequently  in  its  columns 
the  results  of  scientific  studies  in  muni- 
cipal problems  undertaken  by  other 
organizations  or  individuals. 


'  Energize  Your  Ideals 

''  An  ideal  may  be  analyzed  with  the 
most  painstaking  thoroughness  and  yet 
be  a  thing  without  life.  Inertia  is  a 
characteristic  of  ideals  as  it  is  of  nat- 
ural objects.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is 
so;  for  inertia,  we  must  remember, 
means  not  only  the  natural  tendency 
of  a  body  at  rest  to  remain  at  rest,  but 
also  the  equally  natural  tendency  of  a 
body  in  motion  to  remain  in  motion. 
In  either  case,  the  inertia  of  the  object 
can  be  overcome  only  by  some  external 
force.  The  French  astronomer,  Flam- 
marion,  has  recently  estimated  that  a 
single  application  of  a  force  sufficient 
to  propel  a  projectile  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  per  second  from  the  earth's 
surface  would  overcome  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  and  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  send  the  projectile 
forever  revolving  as  a  new  satellite 
around  the  earth. 

The  attraction  of  things  as  they  are 
and  the  density  of  an  unenlightened 
atmosphere  are  the  inertia  which  many 
an  ideal  must  overcome;  but,  in  the 
words  of  Lowell, 

"Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  'tis 

like 
A  star  new  born,  that  drops  into  its  place. 
And    which,    once    circling    in    its    placid 

round, 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake." 

To  help  in  getting  uttered  that  por- 
tion of  the  truth  which  relates  to  muni- 
cipal problems  and  civic  betterment  is 
the  aim  of  The  American  City;  and 
if  this  journal  shall  be  to  any  appreci- 
able degree  a  factor  in  enabling  muni- 
cipalities to  analyze,  energize  and 
capitalize  their  highest  ideals,  the  work 
of  its  publishers  and  editors  will  not 
be  in  vain. 


Atlanta,  the  Gate  City  of  the  South 


An  Inspiring   Record   of  Progress   and   Plans- 
Story  of  the  Kind   of  Public   Spirit   That 
Involves  the   Cooperation  of    All 
Civic   Workers 

By  Harvey  Johnson 


Atlanta,  the  capital  city  of  Georgia,  today 
has  within  her  borders  165,000  souls.  But 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  article  to 
deal  with  figures,  with  what  might  be  termed 
commercial  or  business  Atlanta,  to  tell  of 
her  banks,  her  factories,  her  merchant 
princes,  her  educational  facilities,  her  cli- 
mate or  other  things  of  this  kind.  While 
such  a  recital  would  be  most  entrancing, 
this  story  will  briefly  advert  to  some  of 
the  things  Atlanta  has  recently  done,  is  now 
doing,  and  contemplates  doing  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  along  lines  which  look  to 


higher  ideals,  civic  betterment  and  general 
municipal  advance. 

A  New  Charter 

And  I  cannot  better  begin  than  by  say- 
ing that  right  now  all  Atlantans  are  giv- 
ing careful  study  to  the  question  of  chang- 
ing from  the  aldermanic  to  the  commission 
form  of  government.  Our  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  dealing  practically  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  strong  committee  from  its  mem- 
bership is  making  daily  investigation  of 
the  systems  used  elsewhere,  and  will  soon 
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present  to  the  people  for  their  action  the 
result  of  their  labors  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
charter  containing  all  the  best  features 
of  the  most  modern  municipal  govern- 
ment. Exactly  what  this  charter  will  be 
cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  recommend  the  abolishment  of  the  old 
aldermanic  form,  as  too  slow,  too  unrespon- 
sive, too  wasteful  and  too  unbusinesslike, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  old  aider- 
manic  system  will  ultimately  go  to  the 
trash-pile. 

A  Useful  Bond  Issue 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  the  peo- 
ple of  Atlanta,  with  practical  unanimity, 
voted  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  of  dollars.  This  money 
was  to  be  used  for  sewers,  water-mains, 
schools,  hospitals  and  crematories,  or  in 
other  words  for  purposes  of  health,  educa- 
tion and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 
At  this  very  moment  many  hundreds  of 
men  are  employed  in  the  laying  of  water- 
mains  and  sewer-pipes,  in  the  construction 
of  three  up-to-date  sewage  disposal  plants, 
alone  costing  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars, and  in  the  erection  of  twelve  modern 
brick  school  buildings  and  one  large  emer- 
gency hospital. 

A  commodious  tuberculosis  hospital,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  and  with  ample 
acreage  around  it,,  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  city  and  county. 

As  this  is  written  the  city  ofl&ces  are 
moving  into  the  handsome  new  city  hall 
which  was  formerly  the  United  States  post 
office  and  federal  building,  and  which  was 
acquired  a  few  months  ago  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  building  and  grounds  may  be 
conservatively  valued  at  $750,000,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  originally 
gave  the  ground  to  the  United  States  the 
acquisition  by  the  city  was  made  at  a  much 
smaller  figure. 

The  Civic  Center 

The  people  of  Atlanta  are  now  at  work 
upon  the  largest  enterprise  ever  undier- 
taken  by  them,  namely  the  construction 
of  what  is  known  as  "The  Civic  Center." 
It  may  be  first  explained  that  the  city  is 
almost  equally  divided  by  railroad  tracks. 
In  the  heart  of  the  business  section  these 
tracks  are  spanned  by  three  bridges.  It  is 
proposed  to  build,  of  solid  steel  and  con- 
crete and  at  a  level  with  the  bridges,  a 
plaza  which  will  be  about  1500  feet  long 
and  more  than  100  feet  wide.     Upon  this 


plaza  it  is  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  erec- 
tion of  at  least  one  twenty-story  building, 
to  plant  trees  and  flowers,  to  place  fountains 
and  benches,  and  in  fact  to  make  of  the 
place  a  beautiful  park.  Practically  all  of 
the  property  owners  along  both  sides  have 
consented  to  the  plan,  and  many  of  them 
have  agreed  to  construct  stores  and  office 
buildings  fronting  on  the  plaza,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  surroundings.  Eminent  archi- 
tects have  already  suggested  plans,  and  prom- 
inent men  have  worked  out  the  financial 
end  of  the  scheme.  All  delay  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Georgia  owns  cer- 
tain rights  of  way  along  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  the  consent  of  the  state  legislature 
must  first  be  obtained.  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  trouble  will  arise  in  the  matter  of 
getting  this  consent.  The  completion  of 
this  civic  center  will,  in  the  first  place, 
have  the  effect  of  obliterating  all  physical 
division  of  the  city  into  two  parts.  It  will 
cut  off  all  smoke  from  the  locomotives  be- 
low. It  will  be  lined  on  both  sides  with 
splendid  modern  structures.  And  best  of 
all,  from  the  purely  ideal  and  civic  stand- 
point, it  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
place  of  rest. 

Atlanta's  Parks  and  Playgrounds 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
Atlanta  is  giving  much  attention  to  her 
system  of  parks.  She  has  three  large  parks. 
Grant,  Piedmont  and  Lakewood,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  ones.  Last  year  the  city  em- 
ployed one  of  the  most  distinguished  land- 
scape architects  in  the  country  to  come  to 
Atlanta  and  make  suggestions  as  to  park 
extension  and  beautification.  This  was 
done,  and  the  city  is  now  systematically  at 
work  carrying  out  these  plans.  Atlanta  re- 
gards her  parks  not  merely  as  beauty  spots 
or  places  of  recreation.  She  looks  upon 
them  as  a  commercial  necessity,  as  places 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  community, 
where  tired  men  and  women  can  find  rest 
and  recuperation  after  a  day's  hard  work, 
and  where  children  can  romp  and  play  as 
they  breathe  the  pure  open  air  which  is 
necessary  to  their  health  and  strength. 

Atlanta  gives  constant  attention  to  her 
system  of  playgrounds.  Commenced  but 
two  years  ago,  the  system  now  has  eight 
playing  places  scattered  through  the  city, 
and  equipped  with  all  modern  apparatus 
designed  for  the  amusement  and  health  of 
the  thousands  of  children  who  frequent  the 
places. 
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Protecting  the  Small  Borrower 

A  most  interesting  question  which  a  large 
number  of  Atlanta's  public-spirited  and 
philanthropic  citizens  have  been  trying  to 
solve  for  a  long  time  is  the  loan  shark  evil. 
The  solution  is  nearly  in  sight.  Like  every 
large  municipality  Atlanta  has  its  share  of 
those  who  lend  small  sums  of  money  to 
needy  but  worthy  people  at  exorbitantly 
usurious  rates  of  interest,  taking  wage  or 
salary  assignments  or  other  security.     Fre- 


operative  company  with  ample  funds,  to 
make  small  loans  to  deserving  people  in 
distress,  at  legal  rates  of  interest.  The 
charter  for  the  company  has  been  applied 
for,  and  the  company  will  begin  its  work 
within   a   very   short  time. 

The  Auditoriutn-Artnory 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  which 
has  been  made  in  Atlanta  in  many  years 
was  the  construction  of  the  city  auditorium- 
armory,  which  was  completed  a  little  more 
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quently  these  transactions  have  resulted  to 
the  borrower  not  only  in  the  loss  of  his 
position,  but  in  the  extinction  of  his  self- 
respect  and  whatever  ambition  he  may  have 
possessed,  thus  unfitting  him  for  any  valu- 
able duties  of  citizenship.  The  gentlemen 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  correction 
of  this  evil  made  extensive  study  of  the 
question  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
in  many  foreign  countries,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  devised  a  plan  to  form  a  co- 


than  two  years  ago,  and  was  opened  with 
a  banquet  in  honor  of  President  Taft,  at 
which  800  citizens  were  present.  This  audi- 
torium is  not  mentioned  so  much  with  the 
view  to  showing  what  it  has  done  for  At- 
lanta as  to  suggest  to  other  wide-awake, 
progressive  cities  that  the  possession  of  such 
a  building  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  civic 
assets  a  city  can  have.  It  may,  however, 
be  of  some  value  to  other  cities  to  tell  briefly 
some  of  the  things  this  auditorium  has  done 
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and  is  doing.  It  comfortably  houses  six 
companies  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry  and 
one  of  artillery,  Georgia  state  troops.  It 
has  in  the  main  amphitheatre  seats  for 
7,500,  and  standing  room  for  2,000  more. 
It  has  a  smaller  convention  hall,  seating 
1,000  persons,  with  all  necessary  committee 
rooms  adjoining.  It  has  a  pipe  organ  which 
cost  $40,000,  and  frequent  free  concerts 
and  recitals  are  given  to  the  public,  who 
show  their  appreciation  by  attendances  run- 
ning into  the  thousands.  A  National  Auto- 
mobile Show  has  been  held  in  the  building. 
Horse  shows,  music  festivals,  poultry  shows, 
flower  shows,  political,  religious  and  other 
conventions,  and  many  meetings  of  other 
kinds  are  constantly  being  held  there,  and 
many  of  these  gatherings  would  have  been 
lost  to  Atlanta  if  the  auditorium  had  not 
been  built.  The  climax  of  its  usefulness 
has  been  reached  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, with  the  presentation  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  of  New  York  of 


the  greatest  operas  of  the  world,  sung  by 
the  greatest  singers,  and  presented  exactly 
as  given  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  eastern  cities.  The  people  attended 
by  thousands,  and  the  result  to  them,  in 
cultivation  along  musical  and  kindred 
artistic  lines,  has  been  of  much  value.  No 
progressive  city  can  afford  to  be  without 
such  an  institution.  It  is  a  civic  asset  of 
inestimable  value. 

Medical  School  Inspection 

For  the  benefit  of  those  cities  which  may 
not  have  adopted  the  practice,  brief  refer- 
ence, with  results  accomplished,  should  be 
made  to  Atlanta's  experience  in  the  medical 
inspection  of  public  school  children.  At- 
lanta adopted  the  plan  about  two  years  ago. 
Many  thousands  of  children  have  been  ex- 
amined. Slightly  more  than  half  of  them 
were  found  to  have  some  defects,  chiefly 
adenoids,  or  diseases  of  the  eyes,  ears  or 
teeth.     In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the 
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irregularity  readily  yielded  to  treatment. 
The  medical  inspector  in  charge  of  the  work 
had  the  following  interesting  observation  to 
make  at  the  end  of  his  first  inspection: 

"I  find  many  children  with  numerous 
slight  ailments,  practically  all  of  which  will 
promptly  yield  to  simple  treatment,  but  if 
allowed  to  continue  many  of  them  will  grow 
worse  and  become  chronic,  and  seriously 
impair  the  future  health  and  usefulness  of 
the  citizen." 

The  Board  of  Municipal  Research 

A  few  months  ago,  by  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Atlanta,  a  Board  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  was  created.  The  Board 
consists  of  seven  members,  some  from  the 
Council  and  the  others  from  the  citizen- 
ship at  large.  The  members  are  men  of 
intelligence  and  public  spirit,  who  will  take 
the  time  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  subject 
which  seems  likely  to  develop  something  for 
the  general  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
Board  to  make  careful  study  of  municipal 
problems,  and  report  to  the  public  from 
time  to  time  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  worthy  of  adoption.  The  Board 
is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  investigation 


of  several  questions  bearing  on  municipal 
government,  and  much  permanent  good  is 
expected  as  a  result  of  its  labors. 

Effectual  Civic  Pride 
In  conclusion  let  it  he  said  that  the  pres- 
ent proud  position  of  Atlanta,  now  the  un- 
disputed metropolis  of  the  southeastern 
states,  is  due  to  an  intense  civic  pride  and 
an  undaunted  public  spirit.  Where  such 
pride  and  spirit  are  found,  it  simply  means 
the  presence  of  MEN,  real,  live,  red-blooded, 
active,  ambitious,  honorable  men.  Atlanta 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  just  such  men.  It 
is  not  intended  by  this  to  say  that  other 
progressive  cities  have  not  men  of  equal 
force,  but  it  is  intended  to  assert  positively 
that  no  other  city  has  men  who  will  work 
harder  and  go  deeper  into  their  pockets  for 
the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of  their 
city  than  Atlanta's  men  will  for  her.  An 
illustration  just  here:  A  gentleman  from  a 
neighboring  city  with  a  population  of  con- 
siderably more  than  100,000,  in  a  recent 
conversation  with  the  writer,  said: 

"Your   Atlanta    people    have    more    civic 
pride  and   public   spirit  than   any   people   I 
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have  ever  seen.  Why,  we  could  never  in 
the  world  have  rq.ised  that  $350,000  which 
you  recently  raised  by  public  subscription 
for  your  new  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation building,  and  as  to  putting  up  a  guar- 
anty fund  of  $50,000  for  grand  opera  we 
could  no  more  do  that  than  fly  to  the 
moon." 

The  gentleman  hit  the  bull's-eye.  It  is 
seriously  to  be  questioned  if  any  city  on  the 
continent  can  show  a  public  spirit  superior 
to  that  possessed  by  the  men  of  Atlanta. 

These  men  have  not  stopped  work.  They 
have  just  begun.    They  are  alert,  active,  and 


up  on  the  bridge  of  the  ship.  They  invite 
suggestions  from  other  cities,  and  they 
stand  ready  to  give  their  sister  cities,  when 
desired,  the  benefit  of  their  own  experiences. 
They  believe  that  a  frank  interchange  of 
municipal  ideas  and  achievements  will  hurt 
none  and  benefit  all. 

Through  The  American  City  they  send 
salutations  to  their  brethren  of  other  cities, 
and  announce  their  readiness  to  stand  and 
work  with  them  for  every  movement  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  advancement  and 
the  elevation  of  the  American  municipality. 


Four  Recent  Methods  of  Social  Advance 


^ 


The  Survey,  the  City  Plan,  the  Campaign, 
the  Permanent   Organization 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D. 

Secretary  of  the  Child  Conference 


^ 


We  are  living  in  a  new  era.  Whoever 
passes  with  open  eye  through  this  country 
today  will  see  the  evidences  of  a  new  civic 
spirit  on  every  side.  Everywhere  new  social 
organizations  are  springing  into  being.  City 
and  state  organizations  are  uniting  to  form 
national  or  international  ones,  and  civic 
activity  is  becoming  the  fashion.  The  rate 
of  progress  is  accelerating  with  each  year, 
as  any  observation  of  the  growth  of  the 
child  labor  movement,  of  the  anti-tubercu- 
losis movement,  of  the  playground  move- 
ment, or  of  the  boy  scout  movement  will 
reveal.  Probably  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
those  who  are  giving  of  their  time  and 
money  to  civic  causes  today  were  thus  ac- 
tive fifteen  years  ago. 

The  New  Spirit  in  Action 
This  new  spirit  is  expressing  itself  also 
in  the  novel  and  the  drama,  in  welfare  arti- 
cles and  news  in  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers, in  the  development  of  social  settle- 
ments, in  the  creation  of  new  social  funds 
and  foundations,  in  the  development  of 
schools  for  social  workers,  and  in  the  new 
welfare  courses  that  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  college  curriculums. 

Many  of  our  cities  are  taking  new  heart 
in  the  struggle  against  the  political  corrup- 
tion that  has  so  often  disgraced  them.    Civil 


service  reform,  municipal  research,  and  the 
commission  form  of  government  are  upon 
us.  The  bosses  are  waking  up  to  find  that 
their  jobs  have  slipped  away  from  them 
during  the  night.  The  rascals  high  and 
low  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  are  trembling  over  their  plunder  lest 
it  turn  to  ashes  in  their  hands. 

An  analysis  of  recent  movements  seems 
to  show  at  least  four  fundamental  methods 
more  or  less  common  to  and  equally  applic- 
able to  all,  on  which  their  success  has  large- 
ly depended. 

A  New  Method 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  survey, 
the  study  and  analysis  of  social  conditions, 
or  the  physician's  diagnosis  of  the  case. 
The  doctor  of  old  diagnosed  his  case  into 
measles  or  typhoid  and  treated  this.  The 
modern  doctor  has  carried  his  analysis  one 
step  further  back.  Through  research  he  has 
discovered  the  bacillus  that  produced  the 
disease  and  the  serum  that  will  destroy  it. 
He  is  no  longer  fighting  an  unknown  enemy 
in  the  dark,  but  applies  his  remedy  with 
much  greater  exactness  to  the  source  of  the 
trouble.  In  the  same  way  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  scientifically  with  social  ills  until 
we  have  the  same  sort  of  diagnosis.  De- 
pendence or  delinquency  cannot  be  treated 
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successfully  as  things  in  themselves  any 
more  than  typhoid.  They  are  mere  phe- 
nomena, and  the  cure  must  go  back  to  the 
causes.  If  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  these 
conditions  is  industrial  accidents,  then 
building  orphan  asylums  and  reformatories 
cannot  solve  the  problem;  it  can  only  take 
care  of  the  product.  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
wisdom  that  would  lead  physicians  to  spend 
their  chief  efforts  in  laying  out  cemeteries 
instead  of  treating  diseases. 

This  method  of  the  survey  has  generally 
been  recognized  as  necessary  in  medicine 
and  a  few  other  fields,  but  it  has  not  usually 
been  thought  of  as  a  universal  method, 
which  should  be  the  first  step  or  nearly  the 
first  step  in  every  social  movement. 

Why  the  Survey  is  Needed 

Yet,  if  the  question  is  the  establishment 
of  playgrounds,  the  city  needs  to  know  what 
play  spaces  the  children  have  at  present  in 
the  dooryards  and  courts,  in  streets  and  al- 
leys, in  the  parks  and  schoolyards;  also 
what  physical  and  moral  dangers  surround 
this  play,  what  vicious  amusements  are  open 
to  children,  and  what  are  the  results  in 
evil  habits  and  delinquency,  in  lack  of  re- 
sourcefulness, and  in  physical  weakness,  of 
this  restriction  and  perversion  of  the  play 
life. 

If  the  movement  is  one  to  reduce  mor- 
tality among  infants,  then  the  city  needs  to 
know  the  infant  deathrate,  the  diseases  of 
which  the  children  die,  and  the  causes  of 
these  diseases,  where  the  deathrate  is  high- 
est in  the  city  and  the  causes  of  this  varia- 
tion. 

If  the  movement  is  for  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  then  the  city  needs  to 
know  the  prevalence  of  delinquency,  its  re- 
lation to  race  and  poverty,  to  parks  and 
playgrounds,  to  saloons  and  alleys,  and  what 
sort  of  offenses  are  committed  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections. 

Every  movement,  of  course,  makes  some 
offhand  diagnosis  of  its  case,  but  it  is  often 
like  the  diagnosis  of  the  country  doctor  a 
generation  ago,  who  looked  at  your  tongue, 
felt  of  your  pulse,  and  then  prescribed 
something  "to  make  you  feel  better."  There 
can  be  no  certain  remedies  until  the  causes 
of  the  trouble  are  known;  and,  despite  re- 
cent progress,  more  thorough  and  scientific 
investigation  of  the  conditions  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  still. 


Wise  Planning  the  Remedy 

The  next  step  after  the  diagnosis  is  nat- 
urally the  prescription  to  cure  the  disorder. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prescription 
must  follow  the  diagnosis  point  by  point, 
and  seek  to  remedy  the  ills  that  are  actually 
found.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  work  to 
be  attempted.  Too  often  this  outline  or 
plan  has  been  very  meager,  and  the  work 
has  consisted  in  building  the  part  of  the 
wall  that  is  in  front  of  your  house  without 
any  plan  for  the  general  defences.  This 
has  been  almost  inevitable  from  the  lack  of 
trained  leadership  and  the  fragmentary  and 
temporary  nature  of  the  work.  The  better 
method  is  well  illustrated  in  the  city  plan- 
ning movement,  where  the  ideal  which  is 
coming  to  consciousness  is  undoubtedly  an 
ideal  from  architecture  rather  than  medi- 
cine. He  who  would  erect  a  great  building 
must  have  a  design  worked  out  in  detail  be- 
fore the  structure  is  begun,  if  it  is  to  be 
beautiful  and  permanent.  The  very  tombs  of 
the  architects  of  some  of  the  great  cathedrals 
had  decayed  with  age  long  before  the  cathe- 
drals were  completed,  yet  these  great  tem- 
ples stand  today  beautiful,  harmonious  and 
enduring  because  during  these  hundreds  of 
years  the  masons  had  been  following  the 
old  designs,  and  embodying  in  stone  the 
vision  of  an  Angelo  or  a  Canova.  The  need 
of  a  plan  for  a  housing  movement  or  an 
antismoke  movement  is  no  less  than  it  is 
for  a  city.  Planning  is  coming  in  with 
trained  leadership,  but  many  social  move- 
ments are  still  in  the  board  shanty  stage 
of  a  western  mining  town.  They  are  build- 
ing with  the  expectation  of  giving  over  their 
work  in  a  few  years,  and  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  plan  for  the  whole  or  lay  out  work 
for  the  future,  and  this  lack  of  a  carefully 
prepared  plan  that  is  large  enough  to  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  is  the  weakness  of 
many  local  movements. 

Creating  the  Vision 

The  diagnosis  and  the  prescription,  or 
the  survey  and  the  plan.  The  next  step  is 
to  get  the  city  to  see  the  vision.  We  are 
a  democratic  people,  and  before  we  can 
carry  out  a  social  reform  many  must  under- 
stand it  and  thrill  to  the  inspiration  of  its 
appeal.  The  most  successful  method  here 
comes  from  religion;  it  is  the  revival  meet- 
ing. The  human  mind  is  relatively  im- 
pervious to  unselfishness  and  all  the  "skyey 
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influences,"  and  a  single  presentation  makes 
but  little  impression;  one  has  to  live  with 
an  ideal  for  a  time  to  feel  its  glow.  The 
revival  meeting  has  been  subject  to  many 
criticisms;  it  has  been  said  that  it  works 
on  the  fears  and  the  sympathies,  that  the 
unreasoning  ones  are  borne  along  on  a  wave 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  that  it  is  not 
permanent.  These  criticisms  are  doubtless 
true,  but  no  one  can  question  its  effective- 
ness while  it  lasts.  It  certainly  warms  the 
social  atmosphere,  and  reaches  many  wlio 
could  not  be  reached  by  a  weekly  address. 
The  criticism  is  rather  of  its  cessation  than 
of  the  revival  itself.  In  some  ways  the  re- 
vival idea  is  more  applicable  to  civic  move- 
ments than  it  is  to  religion,  because  the 
civic  movement  suffers  less  from  the  relapse 
or  waning  of  interest  that  follows.  What  is 
the  successful  way  to  organize  a  play  move- 
ment, or  a  movement  for  social  purity  or 
any  other  public  good?  The  concentrated 
campaign  that  arouses  enthusiasm,  and 
keeps  it  aglow,  is  much  the  most  effective 
method.  Witness  the  campaigns  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  by  which  the  magnificent  new 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings  are  being  built  all  over 
the  country.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  do  this  by  stirring  up  any  community 
once  a  week  on  the  subject.  A  revival  seems 
almost  necessary  to  carry  through  a  city 
plan,  but  the  smaller  movements  may  well 
profit  by  the  same  means. 

The  fourth  method  is  the  method  of  or- 


ganization and  cooperation.  Growing  out 
of  the  revival  should  come  a  permanent  or- 
ganization to  secure  the  ends  purposed.  In 
this  we  have  the  complete  circle  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  movement  must  begin  with 
an  elementary  organization.  Out  of  the  re- 
vival should  grow  a  much  larger  and 
stronger  one.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  method  of  social  organi- 
zation for  some  limited,  definite  end  has 
proved  wonderfully  effective.  It  scarcely 
seems  like  a  recent  method,  as  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  this  is  the  way  to  work 
now,  but  it  was  scarcely  thought  of  two 
decades  ago.  We  have  reached  a  stage  to- 
day where  a  second  form  of  organization  be- 
comes almost  necessary;  it  is  the  federation 
of  welfare  movements  in  order  to  treat  the 
problems  of  general  welfare  in  a  more  har- 
monious and  effective  way.  This  applies 
more  forcibly  to  welfare  movements  in  the 
cities  than  to  national  movements,  but  in 
both  it  is  desirable.  There  is  a  good  be- 
ginning in  St.  Paul  and  Pittsburgh  and 
Boston  and  in  the  leagues  for  rural  prog- 
ress; but  this  closer  cooperation  of  existing 
movements  to  secure  the  common  good  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
present.  Such  a  federation  with  a  strong 
central  committee  makes  possible  the  regen- 
eration of  the  cities  by  dealing  unitedly  and 
effectively  with  the  great  problems  that 
are  pressing  hard  upon  them. 


Obligations  and  Opportunities  of  Local  Officials* 

By  Charles  Zueblin 


A  meeting  of  the  mayors  and  other  public 
officials  of  the  cities  of  a  great  common- 
wealth like  New  York  is  the  best  possible 
indication  that  times  have  changed.  A  tra- 
ditional American  attitude,  which  has  un- 
fortunately prevailed  in  most  cities  over  a 
century,  is  that  of  supposing  that  a  muni- 
cipal position  is  a  thankless  job  in  which  a 
minimum  of  service  is  exacted,  and  such 
peculiar  perquisites  as  the  official  may  se- 
cure from  his  office  are  tolerated.    Until  a 


*  From  an  address  delivered  before  a  recent 
conference  of  Mayors  and  other  city  officials  of 
Second  and  Third  Class  Cities  of  New  York 
State. 


decade  ago  municipal  officials  were  chiefly 
remembered  by  having  their  names  conspic- 
uously embellishing  a  large  tablet  placed 
upon  any  building  or  public  structure  per- 
petrated during  their  incumbency.  The 
men  who  gather  at  such  conferences  as  this 
will  be  remembered  for  their  services  to  the 
committees;  at  least  their  services  will  be 
remembered,  what  matter  if  they  are  per- 
sonally forgotten! 

The  first  obligation  of  every  public  official 
is  of  course  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him 
in  the  organization  of  the  city,  and  .that  is 
a  large  contract  in  view  of  our  traditions. 
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The  character  of  public  life,  however,  ad- 
vances so  rapidly  that  we  now  expect  more; 
and  if  all  our  public  officials  did  their  work 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  their  con- 
sciences there  would  still  be  a  large  field 
of  possible  usefulness  over  which,  under 
ideal  conditions,  their  activities  might  ex- 
tend. 

The  first  of  the  newer  needs  of  cities  to- 
day is  for  accurate  statistics,  complete  and 
unpadded.  We  do  not  know  enough  about 
our  people.  Public  health  reports  and  vital 
statistics  are  constantly  vitiated  by  exag- 
gerated statements  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  by  the  neglect  to  gather  complete  data. 
The  birth  rate  is  imperfectly  registered, 
contagious  diseases  are  not  always  ade- 
quately supervised,  the  schools  are  not  suffi- 
ciently used  as  a  means  of  keeping  tab  on 
the  children's  health,  the  laws  for  compul- 
sory school  attendance  and  the  prohibition 
or  regulation  of  child  labor  are  not  always 
met,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  population 
are  entirely  unrecorded.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  only  fairly  accurate  record  of 
our  population  is  of  those  who  are  dead. 
This  has  its  bearing  on  public  health,  but 
is  rather  too  negative  to  satisfy  public- 
spirited  officials,  although  the  general  pub- 
lic seems  still  content  with  it. 

In  the  observation  of  the  health  condi- 
tions of  the  community,  the  concern  of 
the  official  should  be  primarily  with  the 
normal  population.  Owing  to  the  popular 
distrust  of  public  activity  and  the  super- 
stitious belief  in  the  efficacy  of  private 
initiative,  the  state  and  municipality  have 
been  hitherto  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
abnormal  population.  We  must  on  this  oc- 
casion take  them  for  granted.  Hospitals, 
infirmari^g,  asylums,  almshouses, — these  are 
fairly  well  provided.  Our  obligations  to 
them  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  chief 
opportunities  now  concern  the  housing  of 
the  people,  the  education  of  the  children, 
the  provision  of  water,  sewerage  systems, 
cleansing  and  fire  protection.  When  we 
have  gathered  accurate  statistics  about  the 
population,  our  concern  therefore  is  for  the 
normal,  the  average  man. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  services  which 


have  been  considered,  our  attention  is 
largely  absorbed  by  one  phenomenon  which 
most  conspicuously  interferes  with  health, 
namely  dirt.  The  dirt  of  the  streets,  house- 
hold refuse,  the  dust  and  bad  air  of  the 
average  indoor  occupation,  smoke,  and  the 
pollution  of  milk  and  water  supplies,  with 
the  exposure  of  foodstuffs, — all  suggest  the 
need  of  combating  civilized  man's  great 
enemy,  dirt. 

These  fundamental  considerations  having 
been  faced,  our  third  contemporary  obliga- 
tion is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  involved.  This  coopera- 
tion is  threefold.  The  health,  police,  public 
works,  fire,  and  school  departments  of  the 
city  must  work  in  harmony,  which  paren- 
thetically suggests  that  under  a  commission 
•form  of  government,  where  a  few  men  rep- 
resent the  whole  city  and  each  is  in  specific 
charge  of  one  of  these  departments,  har- 
mony is  easy. 

The  second  form  of  cooperation  is  be- 
tween the  popularly  elected  officials  who 
represent  the  principles  in  which  the  people 
are  supposed  to  believe,  and  the  expert  civil 
servants  who  should  be  permanently  in  office 
for  the  administration  of  these  principles. 
The  elected  officials  are  naturally  residents, 
with  a  knowledge  of  local  needs.  The  ex- 
perts must  be  drawn  for  any  quarter  where 
they  may  be  found.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  new  socialist  officials  of  Milwaukee  are 
going  further  than  any  previous  municipal 
administration  in  the  United  States  to  se- 
cure experts  from  any  point,  however  re- 
mote. Attention  has  also  recently  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
American  cities  to  secure  their  school  super- 
intendents from  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  their  heads  of  departments  are  com- 
monly chosen  locally  because  of  the  provin- 
cialism or  corruption  of  the  people. 

A  third  form  of  cooperation,  which  must 
be  more  seriously  worked  out,  is  that  be- 
tween city  and  state,  and  city  and  federal 
government.  This  involves  home  rule  for 
the  city  in  city  affairs,  for  the  state  in  state 
affairs,  for  the  United  States  in  federal 
affairs. 


Civic  Work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 

Commerce* 


The  Successful  Work  That  Has  Resulted  From  Intelligent 
Methods  of  Investigation  and  Careful  Planning — 
An  Organization  That  Believes  in  Co- 
operation as  the  Basis  of  Success 

By*  Logan  McKee 

Secretary  of  the  Chamber 


The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  naturally  been  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion, and  its  work  has  been  along  the  lines 
of  promoting  the  growth,  the  expansion  and 
the  position  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  business  cen- 
ter and  as  a  great  market,  together  with  the 
advancement  of  those  conditions  which 
would  provide  better  markets  for  her  prod- 
ucts. In  later  years,  however,  it  has  given 
more  attention  to  civic  work,  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  having  come  to  appreciate 
that  there  are  other  factors  necessary  to 
industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  be- 
sides abundant  natural  resources  for  pro- 
duction and  transportation  facilities  tfor 
distribution.  They  have  come  to  realize 
more  fully  the  importance  of  the  conditions 
which  tend  to  promote  or  decrease  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  city's  people  both  as  an  in- 
dustrial factor  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
citizenship.  The  city  and  community  must 
be  made  a  good. place  in  which  to  live  as 
well   as  to  do  business. 

The  Filtration  Plant 

The  Chamber  has,  therefore,  found  it 
worth  while  to  agitate  and  interest  itself 
in  an  improvement  which  has  decreased  the 
number  of  typhoid  fever  cases  from  58  in 
one  month  to  8  in  the  same  month  of  the 
following  year;  I  refer  to  provision  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water  through  a 
filtration  plant  costing  $7,500,000.  When 
the  plan  was  projected  by  the  municipal 
authorities  for  a  filtration  system  the  Cham- 
ber appointed  a  committee,  upon  which  were 
eminent  engineers,  to  study  and  investigate 
filtration  systems.  The  committee  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
visited  cities  where  filtration  plants  were  in 
operation.  The  results  of  the  investigations 
were  laid  before  the  public  and  the  muni- 


♦F'rom  an.  address  delivered  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
mercial Executives. 


cipal  authorities,  and  some  of  the  ideas  de- 
veloped have  been  embodied  in  the  present 
splendid  system  which  has  done  so  much  to 
make  Pittsburgh  a  healthy  city  so  far  as 
typhoid  fever  is  concerned. 

Sewage  Disposal 

Along  with  the  question  of  securing 
healthy  conditions  through  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pure  water,  another  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a 
study  of  the  question  of  sewage  disposal. 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  sewage  disposal  which  will  discon- 
tinue the  discharge,  as  at  present,  into  the 
source  of  water  supply  for  municipalities 
along  the  river  below  Pittsburgh.  This  spe- 
cial committee  recently  submitted  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations  of  sewage  disposal 
systems  in  a  report  which  has  been  in  de- 
mand, not  only  by  our  local  authorities,  but 
by  cities  throughout  the  country  and  by 
engineers  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
give  advice  to  communities  concerning  the 
question. 

Smoke  Abatement 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  felt  that  there 
could  be  a  much  more  desirable  condition 
than  that  of  the  "Smoky  City"  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  attractiveness,  health, 
comfort,  or  benefit  to  property,  merchan- 
dise, or  personal  and  household  furnishings, 
particularly  when  they  found  out  that  ex- 
cessive smoke  was  not  synonymous  with  in- 
dustry, and  was  an  unnecessary  nuisance. 
A  Committee  on  Smoke  Abatement  was  con- 
stituted some  years  ago,  and  made  a  report 
showing  the  great  waste  in  fuel  through 
imperfect  combustion  which  it  was  believed 
could  be  corrected.  In  a  center  for  cheap 
fuel,  such  as  Pittsburgh,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  seemed  to  be  the  securing  of 
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PITTSBURGH  S   SKY    LINE 


the  interest  iand  cooperation  in  an  educa- 
tional way  of  those  who  cause  the  smoke. 
At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  realized 
that  this  effort  would  have  to  be  backed  up 
by  municipal  ordinances,  and  the  work  of 
smoke  abatement  carried  out  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  department  of  the  city.  Part 
of  the  work  of  the  Chamber's  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Committee  was  the  drafting  of  a  most 
practicable  and  enforceable  smoke  ordi- 
nance, which,  when  first  presented  to  the 
City  Councils,  received  little  interest,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  of  enactment.  Fol- 
lowing its  settled  custom  of  securing  in- 
terest and  cooperation,  the  committee  ar- 
ranged for  a  number  of  hearings  before  City 
Councils,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
prominent  manufacturers  (some  of  them 
smoke  offenders),  local  engineers  and  scien- 
tific men  connected  with  the  United  States 
Fuel  Testing  Station.  The  ordinance  was 
passed  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
asked  to  nominate  a  head  for  the  new  bu- 
reau created  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  ordinance.  This  was  done,  and,  during 
the  short  period  of  the  administration  of 
that  official,  more  than  500  improved  devices 
were  installed  in  establishments  producing 
the  smoke.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Smoke  Inspection  Bureau  for  the  year  just 


ended  shows  that  during  this  period  the 
volume  of  objectionable  smoke  has  been  re- 
duced from  1500  stacks. 

The  Greater  City 

In  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  movement,  or 
the  project  to  annex  the  smaller  cities  and 
municipalities  outlying  but  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  city  and  including  some  200,- 
000  of  population,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  sought  to  arouse  the  pride  of  the 
people  in  bringing  about  a  consolidation  of 
population  which  would  give  Pittsburgh 
her  proper  rank  when  a  census  was  taken, 
and  secure  to  the  people  of  the  section  the 
economies  and  efficiency  of  one  central  city 
government.  Legislation  was  necessary, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  undertook 
to  secure  at  various  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature measures  to  make  possible  this  pro- 
ject being  carried  out.  In  1906  a  bill  en- 
abling the  consolidation  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  was  introduced,  drawn  by  two  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  gave  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  their  services  voluntarily  and 
without  financial  compensation.  The  bill 
was  passed,  and  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
an  election  the  Chamber  "was  successful  in 
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enlisting  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
political  parties,  and  the  voters  were  ap- 
pealed to  through  mass  meetings  and  the 
press,  which  joined  heartily  in  the  move- 
ment. The  election  was  successful,  but  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative  act  being 
brought  into  question,  the  attorneys  who 
drew  it  again  oifered  their  services,  and 
with  the  City  Legal  Department  argued 
the  case  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  a  decision  was  rend- 
ered affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act. 

Bridges  and  Tunnels 

With  the  formation  of  the  larger  city 
came  the  necessity  for  free  bridges  crossing 
the  Allegheny  River,  citizens  of  the  consoli- 
dated city  being  obliged  to  pay  toll  over 
the  bridges  connecting  two  of  its  important 
parts.  The  Committee  on  Free  Bridges  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  had  this  sub- 
ject under  special  consideration.  An  ex- 
haustive examination  was  made  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  situation  of  the  toll  bridges, 
and  the  conclusions  were  presented  to  our 
city  and  county  authorities.  The  Chamber 
assisted  in  securing  at  the  session  of  1909 
legislation  giving  authority  to  the  city  and 
county  to  acquire  these  bridges  through 
condemnation  proceedings,  which  plan  is 
well  on  the  way  towards  accomplishment  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  made  an 
investigation  of  the  need  for  tunnels 
through  the  hills  south  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  with  the  object  of  opening  up  to 
easy  access  the  territory  in  that  section  at 
present  accessible  for  traffic  only  by  means 
of  incline  planes  and  long  and  circuitous 
roadways.  A  special  committee  inquired 
into  the  feasibility  of  such  tunnels  and  the 
advisability  of  incurring  the  expense  of  con- 
struction. The  investigation  resulted  in  a 
recommendation  that  this  work  should  be 
undertaken.  The  subject  has  since  been 
under  special  consideration,  with  a  very  good 
prospect  of  being  carried  into  effect,  by  the 
South  Hills  Board  of  Trade,  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  inaugurated  by  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  the  report 
of  the  special  committee. 

Street  Improvement 

Securing  the  widening  and  extension  of 
streets  and  thoroughfares,  especially  in  the 


business  section,  has  of  course  received  the 
attention  and  effort  of  the  Chamber.  A 
topic  of  special  interest  along'  this  line  has 
been  an  effort  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  "Hump."  Fifth  Avenue,  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Fourth  Avenue,  parallel  thoroughfares 
in  the  business  section,  rise  to  an  elevation 
approximately  45  feet  in  700  feet.  The  mu- 
nicipal authorities  projected  the  lowering 
of  the  grades  of  these  streets  by  a  cut  of 
18  feet  below  their  highest  elevntior.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000  to  be  paid 
through  a  bond  issue  by  the  people.  To 
satisfy  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  citizens  a?! 
to  the  reliability  of  the  estimate,  the  Cham- 
ber, at  a  large  expense,  employed  engineers 
who  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  territory 
involved  and  submitted  a  report  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Chamber  as  showing  that 
the  City's  estimate  was  approximately  cor- 
rect. This  report  was  published  and  dis- 
seminated by  the  Chamber  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  a  map  showing  the  grades  which 
would  result  if  the  improvement  was  made. 
The  first  effort  to  have  an  issue  of  bonds 
for  the  money  was  unsuccessful,  remoter 
wards  of  the  city  having  no  particular  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  and  seeing  no  di- 
rect benefit  in  it.  When  the  project  of  the 
removal  of  the  hump  came  before  the  voters 
at  an  election  held  last  year  the  Chamber 
joined  with  the  municipal  authorities  in 
urging  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  from 
a  civic  standpoint.  At  this  time  the  bonds 
•were  authorized,  but  the  work  has  again 
been  delayed  through  legal  technicalities 
in  the  ordinances  which  brought  the  project 
to  an  election. 

Prevention  of  Floods 

The  frequent  and  recurring  floods  in  our 
rivers  have  caused  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  to  property  and  injury  in  the  inter- 
ruption of  business  and  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  insanitary  and  disease-producing  con- 
ditions created.  A  commission  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  undertaken  a  complete 
study  of  the  cause  and  remedy  of  these 
floods.  The  commission  has  35  members, 
including  some  of  our  best  engineering  tal- 
ent, with  an  equipment  of  $50,000  for  mak- 
ing this  study  for  the  benefit  of  our  people, 
and  it  has  been  at  work  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  commission  also,  of  course,  will 
have  much  to  do  when  the  report  of  reme- 
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dies   is  prepared,   in   endeavoring   to   have 
them  carried  into  eflFect. 

Housing 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its 
Committee  on  Housing,  cooperated  with  the 
Health  Department  of  the  city  successfully 
in  having  ordinances  passed  which  gave  to 
the  Health  Department  additional  tenement 
house  inspectors.  It  also  gave  some  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Pittsburgh  survey, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York,  which 


furnishing  recreation  and  amusement. 
Playground  work  has  received  the  support 
of  the  Chamber  in  the  creation  of  public 
sentiment  towards  inducing  City  Councils 
to  make  necessary  appropriations  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  to  have  the  work  itself 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Playground  Association,  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  for  many  years  have  been 
giving  their  time  and  services  voluntarily 
to  it. 

The  City's  Milk  Supply 
Very  little  has  been  or  can  be  known  by 
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brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  citizens 
some  conditions  regarding  the  housing  prob- 
lem of  an  industrial  city  in  a  way  which 
has  brought  about  the  inauguration  of  plans 
to  correct  these  conditions  and  provide  bet- 
ter housing.  The  Housing  Committee  is 
now  cooperating  with  similar  committees 
from  civic  associations  in  an  endeavor  to 
have  placed  in  the  city  code  requirements 
and  regulations  which  will  insure  better 
housing  facilities. 

Recreation 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  assisted, 
wherever  possible,  in  furthering  the  crea- 
tion, improvement  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic parks  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
especially  for  the  children  of  this  city.  It 
recognizes  the  value  of  our  parks  and  play- 
grounds as  necessary  outlets  and  places  for 


the  consumers  concerning  the  quality  of 
milk  delivered  to  households  every  day  and 
which  forms  such  an  important  article  of 
food.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  in- 
terested itself  in  the  improvement  of  Pitts- 
burgh's milk  supply.  A  dairy  contest  and 
a  milk  and  cream  exhibit  has  been  held 
annually  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
dairymen  shipping  milk  to  Pittsburgh  are 
invited  to  compete  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
Chamber  for  the  best  sample  of  market 
milk  and  cream  and  for  the  most  sanitary 
dairy.  The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Pittsburgh  Health  Department  and  the 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  has  been 
enlisted,  and  the  tests  on  which  awards 
were  made  were  conducted  under  their  su- 
pervision. The  contests  have  been  partici- 
pated in  by  dairymen  from  all  sections  sup- 
plying Pittsburgh.       Meetings     have  been 
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held  for  their  benefit  at  which  addresses 
were  made  on  practical  dairy  questions  by 
experts.  This  agitation  and  educational 
work  have  been  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  city  authorities  to  provide  for  more 
adequate  inspection  and  more  rigid  require- 
ments in  the  city  health  code  relative  to 
the  milk  supply. 

Loan  Agencies 

Every  employer  of  labor  has,  at  some  time 
or  other,  had  experience  with  unscrupulous 
money  lenders  into  whose  hands  working- 
men  have  fallen  and  been  obliged  to  pay 
extortionate  rates  of  interest  for  the  use 
of  small  sums  of  money  loaned  on  security 
of  salaries  or  household  goods,  to  tide  them 
over  temporary  financial  needs.  The  abuses 
of  this  system  of  lending  money  and  the 
harmful  effects  upon  the  community  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chamber, 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  which 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  conditions 
under  which  these  loan  agencies  so  success- 
fully operate.  It  was  found  that  the  charges 
of  extortion  and  harsh  treatment,  as  well  as 
the  effects  upon  the  community,  are  in  no- 
wise exaggerated.  Extensive  publicity  of 
these  nefarious  operations  was  given;  em- 
ployers were  urged  to  discourage  borrowing 
by  workmen  from  these  institutions,  and  an 
effort  made  to  secure  legislation  for  restric- 
tion of  such  agencies.  As  a  result  of  the 
Chamber's  work  philanthropic  loan  com- 
panies, lending  money  at  low  rates  of  in- 
terest and  honestly  and  fairly  conducted, 
have  been  formed  in  Pittsburgh. 

Wisely  Planned  Charities 

The  investigation  and  endorsement  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  secured  a 
hearty  interest  by  the  contributing  public, 
and  been  instrumental  in  making  more  ef- 
fective the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Associ- 
ated Charities.  In  the  early  part  of  1909  the 
Chamber  was  requested  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  plans  proposed  by 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  work  already  accomplished  by  that  as- 
sociation in  bringing  about  a  coordination 
of  charitable  institutions  and  securing  the 
most  effective  operation  and  farthest-reach- 
ing benefits  of  charitable  agencies.  The 
committee  which  was  appointed  made  a  most 
able  and  exhaustive  investigation,  and  its 
report,  giving  an  unqualified  endorsement 
of  the  work  and  purposes  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 


Commerce,  printed  and  widely  distributed. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  Com- 
mittee on  Charities  Endorsement  and  Ad- 
vice. This  committee,  upon  the  request  of 
business  men,  investigates  and  furnishes  im- 
partial and  reliable  information  regarding 
the  character  and  integrity  of  administra- 
tion of  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions 
which  solicit  financial  support  in  the  city 
and  community.  This  work  has  received 
the  hearty  support  of  our  business  men. 

Civil  Service 

The  Chamber  of  Connnerce  believes  that 
merit  and  efficiency  is  the  proper  basis  for 
the  selection  of  municipal  employees.  The 
Chamber  has  sent  committees  to  sessions  of 
the  legislature  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  advo- 
cating civil  service  for  cities.  In  1907  it 
caused  the  formation  of  an  association  of 
representatives  of  the  various  commercial 
and  civic  organizations  and  of  city  em- 
ployees, which  drafted  and  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  present  civil  service  law ;  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  organization ;  contrib- 
uted money  to  the  campaign,  and  secured 
thousands  of  letters  of  appeal  from  constitu- 
ents of  members  of  the  legislature.  The  law 
was  passed,  and  Pittsburgh  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  civil  service  ad- 
ministration, largely  through  the  effective 
work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Municipal  Finance 

A  system  providing  for  the  automatic  se- 
lection of  depositories  for  city  funds  was 
embodied  in  an  ordinance  framed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  after  a  careful  study 
and  investigation  of  the  methods  used  in 
other  cities.  This  ordinance  has  the  prom- 
ise of  careful  consideration  by  the  Mayor, 
and  the  Chamber  hopes  to  see  it  enacted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  present  system. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  spends  for  its  gov- 
ernment every  year  $10,000,000,  and  in  the 
honesty,  efficiency  and  economy  of  these  ex- 
penditures the  taxpayers  are  immediately 
concerned.  With  the  aid  of  experts,  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search of  New  York  City,  a  careful  study 
was  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  city's  budget 
and  the  methods  of  making  appropriations 
and  accounting  for  municipal  expenditures. 
The  result  of  this  study  was  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  city  of  a  system 
of  itemized  appropriations  which  was  adopt- 
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ed  in  passing  the  last  budget  of  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  Chamber's  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  has  impressed  upon 
our  business  men  the  importance  of  having 
the  City's  financial  affairs  conducted  under 
the  same  eiRcient  methods  which  are  used' 
in  private  business.  In  this  work  the  Chahi- 
ber  has  had  the  cooperation  of  city  officials, 
and  the  work  will  be  continued  with  future 
budgets  by  a  budget  conference  initiated 
by  the  Chamber  and  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  different  boards  of  trade 
and  civic  organizations  and  the  Chamber. 

A  Study  of  Charter  Reform 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  charter 
reform,  looking  towards  the  securing  of  a 
City  Council  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  representatives  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  has  been  made 
by  the  Chamber's  Committee  on  Municipal 
Affairs  and  through  a  Commission  of  dele- 
gates from  various  civic  organizations.  A 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  which  it  was  able  to  have  present  speakers 
who  may  be  regarded  as  experts  on  improved 
forms  of  municipal  government  m  operation 
in  a  number  of  American  cities.  No  par- 
ticular plan  has  as  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Chamber,  nor  will  be  until  opportunity 


has  been^iysn,  for  the  fullest  discussion  of 
all  phw^is,  of  ^  tltiis  imijcy-t/mt  question. 

>  ^   -  'v  ' '  The  Basis  of  Sui'cess 

;  ^  Th'is  civic  work  of  the  Chajilt/er  of  Com- 
merce, cJ-.-pjelfar^  ^Q^k  for  Pittsburgh,  has 
been , bryijg'lil  ;abcji^  .  ai'.d  made'! s^F^tive : 

1.  Through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
operating  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  by  business  men  concerning 
desirable  improvements,  and  resulting  in  a 
careful  investigation  and  study  of  conditions 
by  committees,  with  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts who  gave  their  services  voluntarily; 

2.  By  securing  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  hearty  support  of  the  press  in 
the  recommendations  of  a  deliberative  body 
of  business  men  interested  only  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  city  and  community; 

3.  By  cooperating  with  the  public  officials 
and  municipal  and  legislative  authorities 
in  creating  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of 
improvements  inaugurated  by  them; 

4.  By  securing  the  interest  and  support 
of  local  boards  of  trade  and  civic  organiza- 
tions; 

5.  By  stimulating  the  organization  of  sep- 
arate associations  which  undertake  as  a 
special  object  the  carrying  out  of  a  particu- 
lar improvement  recommended  by  the 
Chamber. 
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A   remarkable   prroun   of   semi-Dublic   buildings,    including   the    Carnegie    Institute,    the   Carnegie 

Technical    Schools.    Phipps   Conservatory,    the   University   of   Pittsburgh,    St.    Paul's 

Cathedral,   Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,   the  State  Armory,   etc. 


The  Rochester  Social  Centers 


The  Public  School  Build'^ng  a  Neighborhood  Club 

,    .Ho^frrThe  Fuller  Use  of  the  People's 
*.'  **'  '•'^'lt     i-     Property 


By  Harriet  Lusk  Childs 


The  charm  of  the  Kochester  social  center 
lies  in  its  naturalness  and  simplicity.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  it  before.  Our  school  buildings,  splen- 
didly equipped  with  gymnasiums,  libraries, 
baths  and  assembly  halls,  have  stood  silent 
and  empty  through  the  long  winter  even- 
ings because  it  has  been  a  fetish  that  they 
should  be  used  by  the  school-children  alone. 
But  now  they  are  being  utilized  like  many 
another  byproduct  of  the  twentieth  century 
so  that  they  shall  far  exceed  their  origi- 
nal usefulness. 

It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  so- 
cial centers  that  their  beginning  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  no  one  person  or  group 
of  persons.  The  Board  of  Education  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  movement,  but  merely  assumed 
the  duty  of  administration  because  it  is  by 
law  the  custodian  of  all  school  property 
and  therefore  responsible  for  its  protection 
and  proper  use.  The  opening  of  the  school 
buildings  for  social  and  civic  purposes  was 
due  to  a  growth  of  popular  sentiment  re- 
sulting in  a  petition  being  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Education  by  a  committee 
representing  eleven  organizations  of  citi- 
zens. 

Upon  their  urgent  request  the  Board 
of  Estimate  recommended,  and  the  Com- 
mon Council  made,  a  special  appropriation 
to  provide  for  the  expenses.  Such  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  all  expenses  of  social 
centers  and  civic  clubs  have  been  paid  out 
of  them.  Not  a  dollar  of  moneys  appro- 
priated for  school  purposes  has  been  ex- 
pended for  this  social  and  civic  use  of  the 
school  buildings.  The  Board  of  Education 
has  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  every 
dollar  asked  for  and  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  was  imperatively  needed  for  that 
end  and  for  no  other.  Accordingly  the 
continuance  of  this  privilege  depends  upon 
the  desire  of  the  community  to  make  spe- 
cial provision   for   its   maintenance.     The 


taxpayer  often  objects  because  it  is  so  ex- 
pensive. The  whole  cost  of  running  four 
social  centers  and  eight  civic  clubs  for  a 
season  made  an  increase  in  the  tax  decimal 
of  two-thirds  of  a  cent  on 


Meeting  the  Community's  Need 

The  social  centers  did  not  simply  arrive, 
but  resulted  from  a  distinct  growth.  A 
baby's  hand  unlocked  the  doors  of  our  great 
school  buildings.  In  the  kindergartens  our 
mothers  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
school.  They  still  felt  a  large  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  their  younger 
children;  the  Mothers'  Clubs  were  organ- 
ized. Then  as  they  became  accustomed  to 
a  close  relation  with  the  school  life,  watch- 
ing the  children  grow  np  in  the  school,  they 
formed  the  Teachers  and  Parents  Asso- 
ciation. From  this  intercourse  with  their 
own  children  they  soon  felt  that  they  owed 
something  to  the  young  people  who  lacked 
the  influence  of  a  good  home  as  they  grew 
older. 

As  Professor  Forbes,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  says: 

"The  social  center  idea  is  simply  the  idea 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  make 
provision  for  these  fundamental  needs; 
that  this  social  instinct  should  not  be  left 
to  satisfy  itself  at  haphazard;  that  the  com- 
munity, appreciating  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  this  instinct  for  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  society,  should  work  out  a 
method  of  satisfying  it  in  a  wholesome  and 
uplifting  way." 

The  social  centers  are  school  buildings 
opened  evenings  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  further  in  every  way  the  wellbeing  of 
the  community.  Within  these  social  centers 
are  found  many  nonexclusive  clubs  carry- 
ing on  their  varied  activities.  These  are 
termed  civic  clubs.  A  library  and  a  gym- 
nasium are  at  the  disposal  of  their  mem- 
bers when  the  regular  attendance  for  two 
months  has  reached  a  certain  arbitrary 
number,  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
A   civic   club   is   defined  by   Mr.   Livy   S. 
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Richard,  former  secretary  of  the  League 
of  Civic  Clubs,  as  "a  getting  together  of 
citizens  at  a  convenient  place,  upon  com- 
mon ground,  to  become  acquainted  with 
one  another  and  to  discuss  those  questions 
in  which  all  are,  or  ought  to  be,  interested." 
Any  one  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school  building  may  become  a  member  of 
the  social  center  or  civic  club. 

Social  Centers  in  Action 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  people  do 
after  they  get  to  the  social  center.  As  soon 
as  the  organization  of  the  social  center  is 
effected,  and  a  more  or  less  steady  attend- 
ance assured,  the  people  form  themselves 
into  clubs,  choosing  their  own  officers  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  supervisor  who 
has  been   appointed  by  and  is  responsible 


SPECIAL    GYMNASIUM     CLASS     FOR     WOMEN 

to  the  Board  of  Education.  Thus  there 
are  girls'  clubs  and  boys'  clubs,  men's 
clubs,  and  (startling  innovation)  women's 
clubs,  each  to  further  its  special  interests 
in  its  own  way.  Each  sex  has  its  separate 
organizations,  and  the  meetings  are  held  on 
different  nights,  but  with  one  general  meet- 
ing each  week,  at  which  the  members  of  all 
the  clubs,  girls,  boys  and  older  folks,  come 
together  for  a  lecture  or  other  amusement. 
This  is  followed  by  a  social  hour  of  danc- 
ing, etc. 

The  direction  and  control  of  these  so- 
cial centers  and  civic  clubs  lies  with  the 
Board  of  Education  which  appoints  the 
supervisors  and  librarians.  Expert  super- 
vision might  be  termed  the  keynote  of  the 
idea.  Every  undertaking  of  the  various 
clubs  comes  under  the  direct  oversight  of 
tactful  men  and  women.  They  enforce 
the  rule  of  good  behavior,  the  one  require- 
ment for  admission  to  a  civic  club.  The 
supervisors  are  in  no  sense  domineering. 
They  take  the  same  active  part  in  the 
adults'  clubs  as  do  the  other  members,  and 
form  an  advisory  council  to  assist  in  many 


ways  such  as  the  preparation  of  programs 
and  the  conducting  of  the  meetings.  It  is, 
of  course,  of  prime  importance  that  the 
direction  of  these  club  activities  should 
be  in  none  but  thoroughly  competent  hands. 
The  directorship  of  one  of  the  social 
centers  which  has  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, whose  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  Boys'  Eve- 
ning Home  and  in  other  social  work  had 
shown  him  eminently  fitted  for  this  work. 
At  this  same  center,  which  is  in  the  Jewish 
section  of  the  city,  the  young  ladies'  club 
is  in  charge  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
proved  herself  competent  in  vacation  school 
and  playground  work.  The  same  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  librarian. 
A  student  from  the  university  acts  as  door- 
keeper and  hallkeeper,  as  well  as  guide  and 
"demonstrator"  to  interested  strangers, 
whose  name  is  legion. 

Civic  Clubs  and  Debates 

Although  the  civic  clubs  are  little  under- 
stood by  the  uninitiated,  yet  the  long  list 
is  being  added  to  frequently,  and  they  are 
a  surprise  and  delight  to  those  who  have 
visited  them.  Here,  under  the  supervision 
of  trained,  loving  women,  the  girls  meet 
in  an  almost  informal  way;  hold  their  club 
meetings;  listen  to  talks  on  various  sub- 
jects, perhaps  a  travel  talk;  dance,  sing 
and  best  of  all  learn  how  to  play.  It  is 
inspiring  to  see  the  good  team  work  in 
their  simple  games.  Here,  too,  many 
women  who  cannot  afford  membership  in 
the  expensive  women's  clubs  outside  find 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  many  of  the  bene- 
fits of  club  life.  The  women's  civic  clubs 
are  federated  with  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
members  meet  all  the   other  club  women. 

But  what  the  older  people  really  love 
are  the  debates.  They  throw  themselves 
into  them  with  enthusiasm.  They  study 
long  and  ardently  to  prepare  their  side  of 
the  question,  and  argue  pro  and  con  with 
heat,  conviction  and  determination  to  win. 
They  want  competent  judges  and  are  only 
satisfied  with  the  best  minds  in  the  city 
life.  At  one  of  the  debates,  the  topic  being 
the  commission  form  of  government,  a 
Polish  washwoman  and  the  president  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  TJ.  were  opposed  by  a  day  cleaner 
and  a  college  professor.  The  judges  were 
a  prominent  lecturer,  the  president  of  the 
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THE  girls'   club   AT   NO.    9 
The  girls  do  as  well  in  debates  and  social  work  as  in  basket-ball 


Consumers'  League  and  a  high  school  pro- 
fessor. 

The  cluhs  for  boys  and  girls  are  called 
"Coming  Civic  Clubs,"  meetings  being 
held  on  separate  nights,  except  that  occa- 
sionally they  meet  together,  always  under 
unobtrusive  supervision,  to  produce  a  play. 

Safe  and  Happy  Recreation 

At  all  ages  the  plea  "let  us  play  with  our 
children"  has  been  the  crowning  grace  of 
many  mothers;  but  far  more  of  the  mothers 
have  stopped  their  play  when  the  baby 
could  walk  by  itself,  and  it  has  gone  stumb- 
ling on  in  an  unguided  attempt  at  play, 
trying  to  amuse  itself  with  all  the  de- 
lights of  its  ten  meddlesome  fingers  and 
its  restless  feet  until  the  kindergarten  arose 
and  caught  the  baby  so  weary  of  its  nu- 
merous possibilities  and  at  so  infinite  a 
loss  as  to  their  proper  use,  and  taught  it 
play — full,  free  and  satisfying.  But  after 
the  kindergarten  there  came  long,  dull 
years  in  the  grades  with  little  to  rest  or 
relax  the  eager  spirit  and  limbs  of  the 
working-girl  type.  Soon  the  girl  is  mature 
enough  for  the  factory,  and  the  city  streets 
become  her  only  playground.  Her  amuse- 
ment is  either  nil  or  vicious.  The  mothers 
of  today  realize  the  need  of  amusement  for 
any  girl — that  much  of  the  petty  vice  in  the 
city  streets  is  merely  the  love  of  pleasure 
gone  wrong— an  overworked  girl  seeking 
recreation  and  excitement. 


Clean,  decent  amusements  are  almost 
impossible  to  a  girl  outside  of  the  social 
centers.  Here  under  proper  supervision 
girls  and  boys  can  dance,  can  play,  whole- 
hearted, happy,  safe  in  the  assurance  of  no 
expense  for  liquor  that  the  boy  cannot 
aiford,  and  no  evil  result  for  the  girl. 

The  Social  Life  of  Girls 

I  was  impressed  when  I  first  visited  one 
of  the  centers  by  the  girls  in  their  gymna- 
sium suits,  with  a  skirt  slipped  over  them, 
racing  up  and  down  stairs,  calling  back 
and  forth  and  singing.  And  then  one  sat 
down  at  the  piano,  and  in  a  moment  half 
a  dozen  couples  were  dancing  the  latest 
steps,  all  heartily  happy.  But  the  moment 
that  the  club  meeting  of  the  evening  was 
called  to  order  the  fun  stopped  and  they 
were  all  attention ;  for  an  hour  the  club 
work  was  all  in  all  to  them.  Then  with 
what  dignity  and  carefulness  they  served 
the  chocolate  and  sandwiches  which  they 
had  provided  in  honor  of  a  special  occa- 
sion !  Then  in  a  moment,  with  laughter 
and  good  cheer  they  were  off,  some  to  the 
gymnasium,  others  to  the  library  to  sit 
quietly  and  read  or  talk  over  their  books 
and  games.  Then  again  a  dance  or  two 
before  breaking  up.  And,  best  of  all,  by 
ten  o'clock  they  were  home,  healthily  tired, 
but  with  mind  and  body  refreshed  for  the 
next  day's  drudsrery.  The  graduate  of  the 
sand  pile  and  the  kindergarten  game   and 
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the  playground  still  lias  her  child's  desires, 
her  child's  enthusiasm,  but  she  must  do  a 
woman's  work. 

The  gymnasium  and  folk  dancing  in  the 
social  center  is  beginning  to  fill  that  need 
in  a  small  measure,  but  it  only  touches  a 
comparatively  few  girls  at  present.  There 
are  thousands  of  girls  we  pass  and  repass 
in  the  street,  sit  with  in  the  cars,  buy 
from  across  the  counter,  who  are  even  in 
our  own  homes,  whose  need  for  recreation 
has  never  been  touched. 

The  civic  clubs  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
filling  that  need.  In  visiting  from  one  civic 
club  to  another  I  find  each  group  of  girls 
distinct,  each  kind  of  club  work  adapted  to 
the  special  group.  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  civic  clubs  are  not  clubs  primari- 
ly for  poor  girls  but  for  all  girls  who  enjoy 
the  society  of  their  mates  and  of  supervised 
play.     They  are  really  indoor  playgrounds. 

To  young  girls,  however  hard  they  may 
work  all  day  in  factory  or  store,  the  smooth 
floor  of  the  kindergarten  room  and  the 
familiar  waltz  music  is  a  magnet  that 
proves  irresistible  regardless  of  tired  feet 
and  racked  nerves.  Dancing  seems  to  be 
the  one  recreation  always  acceptable  and 
always  enthusiastically  entered  into  at  the 
social  centers. 

To  many  girls  the  delights  of  the 
real  play  at  the  civic  clubs  are  a  revela- 


tion. For  the  first  time  they  realize  that 
it  is  just  as  much  "education"  to  know 
how  to  play,  to  laugh,  to  let  go  in  the  fun 
of  fair  wholesome  contests,  as  to  be  able 
to  read  well,  to  write  legibly  or  to  sing 
harmoniously;  and  the  rhythm  plays,  the 
basket-ball,  the  folk-dancing  all  tend  to  an 
all-around  development. 

The  City  Boy  at  the  Social  Center 

We  have  mentioned  the  value  of  the 
social  centers  to  the  girl.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider its  relation  to  the  boy's  all-around 
development.  The  average  boy  on  the  city 
streets,  a  tenement  dweller,  knows  little 
of  a  place  that  he  can  really  call  his  own, 
for  whose  care  he  is  responsible.  To  him 
the  social  center  with  its  civic  clubs  is 
a  haven  in  distress.  Here  he  strengthens 
his  power  of  clear  thinking,  and  acquires 
facility  in  readily  expressing  his  thoughts. 
The  athletic  games  give  him  selfreiiance 
and  selfrestraint  as  he  learns  the  principle 
of  "team  work."  He  soon  reaches  a  point 
where  he  prefers  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon 
to  a  hilarious  one  downtown.  He  is  helped 
physically  by  the  athletics,  mentally  by 
reading  and  debating  and  morally  by  the 
good  influence  felt  at  a  social  center. 

The  Family  Spirit 

Is  there  any  clubhouse  in  existence  other 
than  the  social  center,  where  father,  mother, 
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son  and  daughter  can  meet  on  a  common 
ground,  forget  their  worries,  and  thorough- 
ly enjoy  themselves  together?  Whatever 
the  character  of  the  weekly  "general  meet- 
ing," immediately  afterwards  someone 
rushes  to  the  piano  and  an  informal  dance 
is  on.  Here  we  see  mother  and  son,  brother 
and  sister,  even  husband  and  wife  danc- 
ing merrily  together.  Is  there  no  promise 
in  such  a  sight?  It  is  well  said:  "Save 
the  family  in  its  unit  and  you  save  the 
world."  With  each  member  of  the  family 
contented  with  his  lot,  and  all  united  in  a 
common  bond  of  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, sharing  amusements  as  well  as  trials, 
the  ideal  home  is  realized.  How  often  is  it 
the  case  that  when  the  day's  work  is  done 
the  family  disintegrates — the  father  to  the 


saloon,  the  son  to  the  street,  the  daughter 
to  the  unsavory  public  dance  hall,  the 
mother  to  the  sewing  machine! 

Can  the  social  center  help? 

When  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  families  of  a 
community  have  developed  that  real  family 
spirit,  that  community  becomes  an  over- 
whelming power  for  good.  The  social  center 
makes  of  the  public  school  a  great  neigh- 
borhood clubhouse,  in  addition  to,  not  to 
the  injury  of,  its  primary  purpose  and  use- 
fulness. When  the  West  High  Social 
Center  was  opened,  one  man  said: 

"This  is  a  great  discovery,  to  find  that 
we  have  a  beautiful  club  house,  built  and 
paid  for,  and  belonging  to  all  of  us  and  all 
ready  for  use." 


City  Government  Under  Existing  Conditions* 

The  Need  of  Home  Rule  in  Cities— The  Faults  of  the 

Present  System   and  the  Hope 

for  the  Future 


^'^tf%. 


By  John  J.  Reardon 


It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that 
the  present  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment is  unsatisfactory.  If  this  criticism 
were  confined  to  certain  cities,  we  might 
well  look  to  individual  cases  for  guidance 
and  instruction.  The  system  has  general 
features  common  to  all,  and  hence  the  criti- 
cism goes  to  the  system. 

Theory  of  State  Control 

Cities  in  the  several  states  are  governed 
and  controlled  by  laws  enacted  by  the  state 
legislatures,  and  theoretically  a  munici- 
pality is  an  instrumentality  of  state  govern- 
ment; within  certain  limits  the  theory  may 
be  admitted  to  be  correct,  but  that  a  city 
should  be  governed  even  to  the  minutest 
detail  by  centralized  state  authority  is  in- 
defensible. 

Section  I  of  Article  XV  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania  provides  that  "cities 
may  be  chartered  whenever  a  majority  of 
the  electors  of  any  town  or  borough  having 
a  population  of  at  least  ten  thousand  shall 
vote  at  any  general  election  in  favor  of  the 
same." 

Now  a  charter,  in  the  general  acceptation 

•From  an  address  delivered  before  a  Convention 
of  Representatives  of  Third  Class  Cities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


of  the  term,  is  a  grant  from  the  sovereign 
power,  securing  to  the  grantee  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  which  rights  and  privileges 
cannot  be  taken  away  without  the  consent 
of  the  grantee  except  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  grant;  and  this  principle  is 
in  full  force  at  the  present  time  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  most  insignificant  private 
corporation  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere. 
The  legislature  does  not  grant  a  charter  in 
any  proper  sense  of  that  term  to  any  city. 
What  the  legislature  actually  does  under 
•  our  present  system,  is  to  enact,  repeal  and 
modify  at  pleasure  all  laws  relating  to  the 
government  of  all  cities  within  her  borders 
(barring,  of  course,  a  few  constitutional 
restrictions),  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
where  citizens  of  a  populous  community 
have  gone  to  bed  under  one  so  called  charter 
and  waked  up  under  another,  and  this  with- 
out consultation  with  or  the  consent  of  the 
community  affected.  The  City  of  Williams- 
port,  for  example,  is  not  entitled  under 
the  law  to  even  a  representation  in  either 
branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

Cities  should  have  charters  unalterable 
except  at  the  expressed  wish  of  the  com- 
munities to  which  such  charters  apply,  per- 
mitting each  city  to  legislate  according  to 
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its  own  peculiar  needs  in  all  matters  not 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  its  charter, 
th,  interests  of  the  state  at  large  and  the 
State  constitution.  In  other  words,  the 
people  of  a  city  should  be  permitted  to 
govern  themselves  under  a  permanent  char- 
ter of  fundamental  character  as  to  all 
matters  in  which  the  state  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  are  not  especially  interested. 
Under  our  present  system  our  cities  are  ex- 
ploited by  the  state  legislature  in  all  mat- 
ters great  and  small,  and  have  no  rights 
except  such  as  they  can  acquire  from 
strangers  to  their  needs. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  state 
constitution,  special  and  improvident  legis- 
lation had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
special  legislation  was  prohibited  by  the 
constitution  of  1873,  and  thereafter  the 
legislature  struggled  to  make  a  uniform 
legislative  garment  fit  an  inherent  diversity 
of  form  and  conditions.  The  result,  so  far 
as  concerned  our  cities,  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  darkest  confusion  fol- 
lowed the  attempt.  Necessity  impelled  the 
supreme  court,  by  judicial  interpretation, 
to  permit  the  arbitrary  division  of  cities 
into  three  classes.  This  expedient  eased 
the  garment,  but  the  irritation  continued 
and  still  continues,  and  each  city  has  sought 
by  ingenious  expedient  to  secure  such  legis- 
lation as  suited  her  special  need,  and  this 
in  turn  has  given  rise  to  technical  construc- 
tion; and  thus  we  are  compelled  to  drag  an 
ever  lengthening  chain  of  vexatious  litiga- 
tion and  judicial  construction. 

A  Defective  System 

The  government  of  our  cities  is  con- 
structed on  the  theory  of  the  English 
national  parliament,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated in  our  national  and  state  con- 
stitutions— a  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives. For  nations  and  states  perhaps  this 
is  the  best  form  of  government  yet  devised, 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  time  but 
deepens  our  approval  of  the  system,  but  its 
application  to  our  cities  is  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory and  impracticable.  Our  select 
and  common  councils  are  but  miniatures 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  legislatures  of  nations  and  states  are 
limited  in  their  powers  by  constitutional 
restrictions  only;  a  Pennsylvania  municipal 
corporation  is  restricted  to  the  making  of 
by-laws  only — heavy  and  cumbersome  ar- 
tillery it  would  seem,  for  such  small  game. 


One  merit  the  system  may  have — no  one  is 
responsible  for  results.  The  defect  lies  in 
the  system.  Where  authority  is  denied  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  incurred. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  citizens  who  by  reason  of  their 
business  interests  have  much  at  stake  fail 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  selection  of 
municipal  officers.  The  apathy  of  this  class 
doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that,  under 
our  present  system,  municipal  officers  have 
little  power  for  either  good  or  evil,  and  none 
for  initiative.  We  have  taught  our  people 
that  any  man  is  good  enough  for  any 
city  office  who  can  get  himself  elected,  and 
that  without  regard  to  past  achievement, 
experience  or  business  training.  But  once 
let  it  be  known  that  municipal  officers  are 
clothed  with  authority  commensurate  with 
important  municipal  duties  and  citizens  of 
this  class  will  at  once  see  and  feel  that 
they  must  look  to  the  business  and  moral 
qualifications  of  such  officers. 

Business  Administration  of  Cities 

Compared  with  wise  constructive  legis- 
lation, criticism  is  easy.  If  a  radical  change 
is  to  be  made,  good  ability  and  patient 
thought  must  be  called  to  the  task. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  real  and  not 
fanciful.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  hear 
no  serious  criticism  of  our  American  insti- 
tutions in  general;  even  our  county  system 
with  all  its  simplicity  seems  to  work  well. 

Within  the  recent  past,  a  few  cities  in 
some  of  our  states  have  embarked  upon  a 
new  plan  having  for  its  object  modern  busi- 
ness methods,  generally  known  as  the  Gal- 
veston System. 

Both  inclination  and  duty  led  me  at  one 
time  to  examine  into  and  reflect  upon  our 
present  system  of  municipal  administration. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  May,  1902,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  a  committee  of  councils  of  the 
City  of  Williamsport,  among  other  things 
I  said  (having  in  mind  chiefly  the  City  of 
Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  : 

"Observation  and  experience  will  prob- 
ably suggest  a  government  by  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  'commission'  consisting  of, 
say  three  or  five  commissioners,  modeled 
after  the  manner  of  carrying  on  other  bus- 
iness enterprises,  with  sufficient  and  de- 
fined powers,  adequate  compensation  and 
fixed  responsibility." 

Further  reflection  confirms  the  view  then 
expressed. 


The  Woodstock  Improvement  Society 


How  It  Has  Kept  the   Little  Village  Popular  Through 
Its  Cleanliness  and  Beauty 

By  E.  Thayles  Emmons 


Says  Bulletin  No.  2,  issued  by  the  Wood- 
stock Improvement  Society  of  Woodstock, 
Vt.: 

"As  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  civilization  of  the  so-called  barbarian 
is  the  'clean  shirt,'  so  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  the  further  advancement  of  our  own 
ideals  is  the  great  beauty  of  our  sur- 
roundings. 

"The  first  element  of  beauty  is  cleanliness, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  anything  which 
is  spotlessly  clean  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  that  which  is  only  clean  enough  to  be 
tolerated.  The  appearance  of  cleanliness  is 
not  enough.  It  must  be  absolutely  clean 
throughout;  then  its  beauty  is  not  a  veneer 
but  a  reality. 

"Improvement  is  what  our  name  implies; 
the  making  better  that  which  is  good  as  well 
as  bringing  good  from  that  which  is  bad. 
This  wish  to  improve  when  applied  to  that 
in  which  many  are  interested  results  in 
benefit  to  the  many." 

The  Forming  of  the  Society 

And  so  cleanliness  and  beautification  may 
be  taken  as  the  foundation  ideas  of  the 
Woodstock  Improvement  Society,  which  was 
organized  late  in  1903,  and  chartered  by 
the  Vermont  Legislature  January  14,  1904. 
Woodstock  is  an  enthusiastic  little  summer 


resort  of  about  1,500  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  realize  that  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
larity which  the  village  enjoys  is  incident 
upon  its  beautiful  streets  and  well  kept 
lawns,  its  good  roadways  and  its  cleanliness 
tliroughout.  There  were  only  35  original 
subscribers  to  the  Society,  but  for  the  better 
handling  of  the  funds  of  the  organization  a 
state  charter  was  at  once  secured.  A  mem- 
bership fee  of  one  dollar  a  year  is  required, 
and  a  life  membership  costs  $40  in  one  pay- 
ment or  $50  in  payments  of  $10  each  year. 
The  present  membership  numbers  135  an- 
nual members,  12  life  members  at  $40,  and 
9  who  are  paying  the  $10  installments. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  life  of 
the  Society  the  membership  was  increased 
by  108  members  and  16  life  members.  The 
proposed  work  met  with  unexpected  and  un- 
usual cooperation  from  the  officers  of  the 
village  and  from  individuals,  and  the  Soci- 
ety was  at  once  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  village. 

One  of  the  first  things  undertaken  was 
the  collection  of  garbage  and  rubbish.  After 
a  proper  dump  was  secured  a  systematic  re- 
moval of  erarbage  was  begun.     The  Society 
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at  first  employed  a  man  to  remove  at  regu- 
lar intervals  all  waste  and  refuse  from 
houses  and  shops,  which  was  carted  to  the 
village  dump.  But  the  work  soon  grew  out 
of  all  proportion,  and  now  a  number  of  col- 
lectors are  thus  engaged,  but  independently 
of  the  Society,  save  that  each  garbage  col- 
lector has  to  apply  to  the  Society  for  a  key 
to  the  dumping  yard,  which  the  Society  still 


controls.  The  collectors  require  a  small 
monthly  fee  from  the  householders  in  return 
for  their  services.  All  garbage  that  can  be 
destroyed  is  burned  and  the  remainder  bur- 
ied. In  return  for  the  use  of  the  dump  yard 
the  collectors  empty  the  rubbish  boxes  which 
the  Society  keeps  in  different  places  about 
the  village  streets  and  in  the  park,  and 
which  are  extensively  patronized. 


A  (;m.\[i>s1':    of    reslhrection    park 


Formerly  the  site  of  a  hovel  near  the  rubbish  dump.     The  house  was  bought  and  torn   down, 
and  the  place  was  transformed  by  j?rass  and  flowers 
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The  Society  has  hired  a  man  to  sweep  all 
street  crossings  in  the  business  part  of  the 
village  every  morning,  Sundays  included.  It 
has  also  trimmed  and  gfaded  and  in  some 
cases  entirely  remade  the/  little  triangles  and 
squares  of  grass  at  street  corners,  and  is 
keeping  them  in  order.  Flowering  shrubs 
planted  at  these  points  have  also  done  much 
to  beautify  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  which 
the  Improvement  Society  has  accomplished 
is  the  acquisition  and  transformation  of 
what  is  known  as  "Resurrection  Park."  On 
this  site  there  stood  a  tumble-down  hovel, 
and  the  river  bank  at  the  rear  and  on  both 
sides  was  used  as  a  dumping  place  for  rub- 
bish. Although  with  limited  resources  the 
Society  easily  raised  the  sum  of  $1,200,  and 
for  $1,000  purchased  the  house  and  lot,  lev- 
eled the  former  to  the  ground,  and  filled  up 
the  cellar  hole.  Then  with  the  remaining 
money  in  the  special  fund  the  little  strip 
of  land  was  graded,  grass  seed  was  sown, 
and  shrubs  and  flowers  were  planted.  It  is 
"Resurrection  Park,"  indeed,  as  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  spot  is  once  more  in  evidence 
through  the  slovenliness  which  character- 
ized it  for  many  years. 

The  Funds  of  the  Society 

The  Improvement  Society  endeavors  to  do 
all  its  work  on  the  funds  acquired  yearly 
through  membership  fees.  It  holds  no  en- 
tertainments save  \Vhat  it  gives  free  to  the 
public  ill  the  nature  of  instruction  along 
lines  of  village  improvement,  and  has  never 
raised  a  penny  of  its  money  by  charity  fair 
or  bazaar.  There  is  no  solicitation  for 
funds  except  for  special  purposes  as  in  the 
case  of  Resurrection  Park,  for  example. 
The  Society  endeavors  to  place  all  life  mem- 
bershij)  payments  in  the  bank  in  order  that 
a  perpetual  fund  may  thus  be  established, 
and  now  that  the  expenses  are  yearly  less, 
as  one  feature  after  another  of  the  work  is 
accomplished,  this  aim  is  slowly  being 
realized. 

The  Society  tries  to  do  improvement  work 
that  the  village  Trustees  will  not  be  likely 
to  do,  and  it  is  needless  to  state  that  the 
Society  does  not  waste  its  money  doing 
wotk  which  it  can  persuade  the  Trustees 
to  iake  up  at  the  public  expense.  Each  year 
the  Society  selects  interested  and  compe- 
tent persons  on  each  and  every  street  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  look  out  for  the  interests 
of  their  street  during  the  season.  These 
people  are  given  whatever  money  the  So- 


ciety can  aiford  to  devote  to  that  particular 
section  of  the  village,  and  they  may  use  it 
as  they  see  fit.  In  this  manner  every  street 
has  a  personal  part  in  the  workings  of  the 
Society,  and  nobody  is  forgotten. 

Organization 

The  Society  is  managed  by  an  executive 
committee  of  fifteen  members,  and  the  offi- 
cers are  appointed  by  that  committee  from 
its  own  membership.  The  subcommittees 
are  also  appointed  from  the  membership  of 
the  Society  with  the  chairman  of  each  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
work  of  the  Society  and  the  funds  are  both 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
and  usual  officers  there  are  three  honorary 
vice-presidents  and  the  following  commit- 
tees: Membership,  Garbage,  Streets,  Parks 
and  Squares,  Junior  Auxiliary,  Special 
Street  Committee  and  Committee  on  Sew- 
ers. The  officers  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services,  and  even  the  secretary, 
who  has  unlimited  work  to  do,  gives  her 
services  gratis. 

The  Junior  Auxiliary  is  an  offspring  of 
the  parent  organization  and  is  for  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  larger  society,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  take  great  interest  in  the 
work  given  them.  The  Society  provides 
any  member  of  the  Auxiliary  (or,  in  other 
words,  any  boy  or  girl  under  15  years  of 
age)  with  such  seeds  and  in  such  quantities 
as  he  or  she  may  demand.  The  seeds  are 
planted  in  special  gardens  which  are  cared 
for  the  entire  season  by  the  boys  or  girls. 
Then  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the 
Improvement  Society  sends  out  inspectors 
who  report  on  the  condition  of  the  gardens, 
and  prizes  are  liberally  awarded.  Thus  the 
younger  generation  is  growing  up  to  take 
its  place  in  the  good  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Society's  Bulletins 

The  Socipty  has  also  issued  three  bulle- 
tins and  onp  placard,  the  latter  being  "Rule? 
for  Dealing  With  the  Fly  Nuisance,"  with 
advice  on  |iow  to  prevent  flies  from  breed- 
ing and  hgw  to  destroy  them  by  the  use  ol 
formaldehyde  or  pyrethrum  powder.  The 
expense  of  this  placard  was  borne  by  s 
wealthy  member  of  the  Society.  Bulletin 
No.  1  dealt  at  some  length  upon  the  house 
fly,  its  habits,  its  danger  as  a  carrier  oi 
disease  and  how  to  exterminate  it;  Bulle 
tin  No.  2  explained  the  "Uses  of  an  Im- 
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provement  Society,"  setting  forth  what  it 
was  intended  to  accomplish,  and  appealing 
for  general  cooperation;  and  Bulletin  No. 
3  was  a  ^eprint  of  an  article  on  "Mending 
Our  Ways,"  by  Maurice  O.  Eldridge  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads,  writing  in 
Outing  Magazine  for  October,  1905.  This 
was  an  article  relative  to  improved  roads, 
and  was  very  valuable  for  the  information 
it  contained. 


And  the  result?  Woodstock  is  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  clean  a  village  as  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  country,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  its  citizens  takes  a  personal  pride 
in  his  own  premises  such  as  is  essential 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  improvement.  The 
Improvement  Society  long  since  justified  its 
existence,  and  now  Woodstock  could  scarcely 
do  without  it. 


A  Small  City's  Market  Place 


By  Don  E.  Mowry 


It  is  not  strange  to  read  of  municipal 
markets  in  cities  like  Boston,  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans,  but  when  a  small  city  of 
25,000  inhabitants  realizes  the  importance 
of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  pro- 
ducer or  grower  and  the  consumer  there  is 
good  reason  for  us  to  believe  that  city 
officials  are  endeavoring  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Madison,  Wis.,  has  recently  opened  up  its 
market,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $55,000. 
The  building  is  130  by  75  feet,  has  a  large 
open  display  floor,  is  provided  with  wash 
rooms,  toilet  rooms,  retiring  rooms  for  men 
and  women,  tables  for  luncheon,  proper 
smoking  rooms  for  men,  sheds  and  water- 
ing places  for  horses — all  done  up  in 
modern  style  with  modern   construction. 

More  than  5,000  circular  folders  were 
sent  out  to  the  farmers  living  out  in  the 
surrounding   country,    telling   them   of   the 


opening  day  of  the  market,  inviting  them 
to  attend,  urging  them  to  understand  that 
the  City  of  Madison  wants  to  meet  the 
farmer  on  an  honest  business  basis.  The 
results  of  this  method  of  circularization 
surprised  even  the  Mayor.  Many  farmers 
came  with  their  produce,  and  there  was  an 
equally  large  representation  of  townspeople 
who  were  manifestly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
duce offerings,  if  buying  is  any  criterion  to 
go  by. 

Madison  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  provision  merchants.  These  men 
buy  just  enough  goods  to  insure  them  a 
large  profit.  They  aim  to  keep  the  supply 
coming  to  the  city  as  low  as  possible.  For 
this  reason  farmers  and  others  who  might 
send  the  products  of  their  own  growing  to 
Madison  do  not  do  so.  It  is  often  said  that 
Madison  is  one  of  the  high  priced  towns 
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in  the  country,  and,  indeed,  this  statement 
is  not  amiss.  The  cheap  rental  charges 
for  stalls  in  the  new  market  make  it  now 
possible  for  goods  to  be  bought  at  a  lower 
price,  and  the  quality  is  usually  better. 

The  market  is  open  from  7  a.  m.  until  6 
p.  m.  daily  except  Sundays.  The  Committee 
of  Markets  of  the  Common  Council,  together 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Market,  have 
the  power  to  locate  space  or  stalls.  Unit 
spaces  are  provided,  and  the  fee  per  day  is 
25  cents  per  unit.  In  case  the  producer  or 
grower  does  not  require  an  entire  unit  for 
the  display  of  his  goods  he  need  not  pay 
for  the  space  thus  occupied.  All  hay  must 
be  weighed  on  the  city  scales  at  the  mar- 
ket, and  all  wood  must  be  measured-  by  the 
superintendent.  A  certificate  of  weight  or 
measure  is  given  the  owner  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  he  pays  a  fee  of  only  10  cents. 
Teams  may  enter  the  market  center  with- 
out paying  an  entrance  fee. 

The  use  of  public  streets  or  alleys  as 
standing  places  for  teams  or  wagons  for 
the  sale  of  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  etc.,  is 
prohibited.  Of  course  this  provision  does 
not  prohibit  farmers  or  licensed  hucksters 
from  peddling  from  house  to  house  within 
the  city  limits.  No  sales  can  be  made  on 
the  streets  of  the  market  without  the,  eon- 
sent  of  the  superintendent.  No  person  other 
than  the  producer,  or  one  who  has  pur- 
chased outside  of  the  city,  can  sell  on  the 
market  Wisconsin  produce.  This  ruling 
does  not  prevent,  however,  the  vegetable 
dealer  handling  other  minor  articles,   the 


object  of  the  rule  being  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  speculation  in  produce. 

Liquors  cannot  be  offered  for  sale  or  sold 
at  the  market.  Meats  or  any  other  arti- 
cles that  are  not  wholesome  cannot  be 
offered  for  sale.  All  goods  are  open  to  in- 
spection by  the  health  department.  The 
superintendent  is  invested  with  police 
power,  and  one  of  h'-  duties  is  to  see  that 
order  is  maintained. 

A  very  good  health  provision,  especially 
valuable  in  the  summer  months,  is  one 
which  requires  the  superintendent  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  number  of  water  tight 
barrels  and  tubs,  and  all  occupants  of  stalls 
or  stands  are  strictly  required  to  throw  the 
offal,  filth,  washings  and  refuse  matter  into 
these  barrels  and  tubs.  This  refuse  is  re- 
moved by  city  carts,  immediately  after  mar- 
ket hours. 

Sooner  or  later  the  people  of  this  vast 
country  of  ours  will  realize  the  importance 
of  establishing  markets  of  this  very  nature 
in  all  of  our  cities  that  have  any  pro- 
visions for  marketing  produce.  To  date 
there  are  very  few  cities  in  the  United 
States  of  the  size  of  Madison  that  have 
attempted  anything  half  so  elaborate  as 
the  new  market  center  just  opened  in  "the 
city  of  four  lakes."  Madisonians  are  more 
than  pleased  with  the  way  the  market  has 
opened  up.  They  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  Mayor  John  C.  Shubert,  whose 
constant  attention  to  this  market  question 
made  the  market  a  real  opportunity  for 
the  citizens  of  this  city. 


The  Strategy  of  City  and  Village  Improvement* 

A  Constructive,    Rather  Than  a  Curative   Method   of 

Civic  Improvement — How  to  Do  Things  in 

Their  Proper  Sequence 

By  George  E.  Hooker 

Civic  Secretary,  City  Club  of  Chicago 


The  time  has  come  when  the  smaller 
towns,  the  towns  of  from  2,500  to  100,000, 
the  towns  where  two-fifths  of  our  popula- 
tion live,  the  towns  where  the  promise  of 
the  future  especially  lies,  should  address 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  their  own 
higher  physical  development,  should  ad- 
dress themselves  to  it  as  a  constructive 
and  not  merely  a  curative  matter,  and 
should  address  themselves  to  it  with  origi- 
nality appropriate  to  their  size  and 
character,  and  not  in  mere  imitation  of 
what  bigger  towns  may  have  done. 

The  Unplanned  City 

It  is  generally  true  of  modern  cities, 
true  especially  of  Anglo-Saxon  cities,  true 
particularly  of  cities  in  Anglo-Saxon  Amer- 
ica, and  true  most  of  all  of  American 
cities  in  the  west,  that  they  present  a  com- 
monplace, as  well  as  a  rough  and  disor- 
dered outward  appearance.  They  are  apt 
to  be  laid  out  on  a  street  plan  of  checker- 
board uniformity,  which,  at  great  expense 
and  often  at  sacrifice  of  the  best  natural 
grades  for  traffic,  ignores  and  destroys  the 
beauty  of  line  and  perspective  of  the  nat- 
ural site.  Their  railroads  are  apt  to  be 
imperfectly  adjusted  to  the  general  scheme 
of  the  town,  and  to  involve  many  grade 
crossings  of  streets.  The  town  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  apt  to  be  disfigured  with 
signs  and  litter,  especially  along  its  rail- 
roads and  on  its  abnormally  numerous  va- 
cant lots.  The  streams  are  too  frequently 
used  as  sewers  and  disregarded  in  their 
scenic  and  recreative  possibilities.  Poor 
industrial  districts  are  often  left  in  a  state 
of  more  or  less  neglect,  perhaps  with  de- 
fective water  and  sewer  service.  Streets 
may  be  ill  paved,  kept  and  lighted,  desti- 
tute of  trees  and  obstructed  with  aerial 
wires.  Public  buildings,  including  school 
grounds,  may  be  badly  designed  and  locat- 
ed, scrimped  in  yard  space;  and  business 
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structures  may  be  erected  without  due  ref- 
erence to  each  other  and  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  general  street  picture. 

The  Framework  of  the  Town 

The  strategy  of  town  improvement  de- 
mands a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  while 
it  is  many-sided,  it  has  to  do  primarily 
with  the  elements  going  to>  make  up  the 
essential  structure  of  the  town,  and  not 
with  mere  frills  of  so-called  beautification. 
You  cannot  successfully  place  a  veneer  of 
respectability  and  grace  upon  a  town  which 
lacks  reasonable  order  and  adaptation  in 
its  fundamental  structure.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions in  that  structure. 

The  primary  factor  in  the  physical  -or- 
ganization of  a  town  consists  of  its  chan- 
nels of  communication,  the  ways  over 
which  people  travel  and  commodities  are 
transported;  in  other  words,  the  railways, 
and  the  highways  or  streets.  In  any  con- 
sideration of  town  structure  and  organiza- 
tion they  must  accordingly  be  given  the 
first  consideration.  The  railways,  too,  at 
least  in  towns  of  any  considerable  size,  are 
the  more  important  of  these  channels  of 
communication,  because  of  the  volume  of 
their  operations,  their  influence  upon  the 
distribution  and  prosperity  of  business  in 
the  town,  and  their  effect  upon  its  general 
attractiveness.  They  should,  therefore,  he 
recognized  as  the  basic  factor  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  town,  and  should  be  studied  and 
arranged  accordingly  so  as  best  to  serve 
both  its  practical  and  esthetic  interests. 
If  they  have  been  managed  by  their  own- 
ers in  too  independent  a  spirit  and  in  dis- 
regard of  the  higher  convenience  and 
amenities  of  the  town,  this  is  a  situation 
which  the  public  must  meet  and  gradually 
correct.  Of  course  it  is  extremely  expen- 
sive and  difficult  to  make  changes  in  their 
location,  yet  this  is  frequently  done.  The 
public  should  be  especially  alert  to  see  that 
when  new  lines  are  to  be  constructed  they 
are  properly  placed. 
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Grade  Crossings 

With  railroads  located  where  they  should 
be,  for  maximum  service  with  minimum  in- 
jury to  the  town,  the  separation  of  their 
levels  from  that  of  the  street,  and  the  aboli- 
tion thus  of  grade  crossings,  are  essential 
to  public  safety,  general  traffic  convenience 
and  operating  efficiency.  There  were  in 
this  state  in  1908,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion, 15,842  cases  where  steam  railroads 
crossed  highways  or  city  streets  at  grade, 
and  in  that  year  69  persons  were  killed  at 
these  crossings.  Such  operation  of  rail- 
roads interrupts  street  traffic,  disarranges 
street  construction,  violates  good  railroad 
practice  elsewhei'e  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
contradiction  of  good  public  order.  The 
abolition  of  these  crossings  should  be 
hastened,  not  only  for  public  safety,  but 
as  a  primary  step  in  general  town  organiza- 
tion and  improvement. 

The  railroads  should  of  course  be 
equipped  with  properly  distributed  passen- 
ger and  freight  stations,  team  loading  and 
unloading  tracks,  and  sidetrack  connection 
for  important  business  establishments. 
The  network  of  tracks  and  their  appurten- 
ances will  thus  constitute  the  basic  factor 
in   the  physical   organization   of  the  town. 

The  Street  Plan 

Next  in  importance,  as  factors  in  town 
structure,  come  the  ordinary  highways  or 
city  streets.  It  is  of  primary  moment  that 
the  street  plans  of  our  towns  be  devised 
with  judgment,  foresight  and  taste.  Of  all 
the  errors  in  human  conduct  which  are 
fraught  with  grave  consequences,  the  er- 
rors made  in  laying  out  city  streets  entail 
some  of  the  most  serious  results.  What 
would  New  York  not  give  if  it  could  make 
even  one  single  change  in  its  street  plan, 
viz.,  have  the  long  blocks  in  Manhattan 
run  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and 
west,  thus  giving  many  instead  of  few  north 
and  south  streets?  The  street  plans  of  our 
cities  and  towns  are  too  apt  to  be  projected 
by  some  primitive  real  estate  boomer  or 
some  country  surveyor,  who  merely  runs  a 
devastating  checker-board  scheme  over  hill 
and  dale,  irrespective  of  topography,  con- 
venience or  looks. 

Subdivisions  are  laid  out  with  a  narrow 
view  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  own- 
ers; they  are  laid  out  by  hands  unskilled 
in  the  art  of  town  planning,  and  they  are 


laid  out  with  little  or  no  efficient  super- 
vision by  public  authority.  This  unwise 
practice  is  to  be  corrected  in  part  by  edu- 
cating and  persuading  owners  that  street 
plans,  with  their  proper  adaptation  to  eon- 
tour,  to  existing  streets,  to  the  prospective 
distribution  of  the  land  for  various  busi- 
ness, institutional,  residential  and  recrea- 
tive purposes,  should  be  devised  by  wise 
specialists.  It  must  also  be  corrected  by 
educating  the  general  public,  and  likewise 
individual  lot  purclmsers,  to  demand  that 
the  street  plans  of  our  towns,  cities,  and 
suburbs  shall  be  schemed  out,  not  for  the 
mere  multiplication  of  lots  of  a  uniform 
size  on  uniform  streets,  but  with  a  view 
to  that  variety  in  lines  and  spaces  which  is 
arrived  at  by  studying  the  real  practical 
demands  of  each  particular  case  and  en- 
deavoring to  meet  these  in  the  most  effec- 
tive and  pleasing  manner  possible. 

The  Town  Organization 

The  skeleton  of  the  town  being  thus  fixed 
by  the  ways  of  communication,  certain  im- 
portant organs  of  the  town  next  come  un- 
der consideration  as  affecting  and  reacting 
upon  its  general  framework.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups. 

The  first  comprises  that  aggregation  of 
buildings  and  activities  making  up  the 
business  center. 

The  second  comprises  the  public  and 
semi-public  buildings  and  grounds,  other 
than  the  streets,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  city  outside  the  business  cen- 
ter— schools,  police  stations,  squares,  parks, 
playgrounds,  hospitals,  markets,  etc. 

The  third  comprises  those  particular 
business  enterprises  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  which  are  so  considerable  in  their 
space  demands  and  their  neighborhood  in- 
fluence that  they  constitute  primary  ele- 
ments in  the  general  organization  of  the 
town. 

The  Business  Center 

The  business  center  tends  of  course,  and 
properly,  to  dominate  that  organization,  and 
especially  in  its  transportation  arrange- 
ments. It  must  be  conveniently  accessible 
from  all  other  parts,  and  be  well  planned 
in  its  own  interior  arrangements.  It  often 
fails  in  such  arrangements,  and  exhibits  as 
a  result  conditions  of  congestion  and  incon- 
venience. It  also  tends  toward  a  certain 
prosy      barrenness      or      commonplaceness, 
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especially  in  the  west,  by  reason  of  its  hard 
uniformity  and  its  lack  of  vegetation. 

Public  and  Semi-Public  Building 

The  location  of  schools,  parks,  hospitals, 
etc.,  is  too  often  a  matter  of  hurried  action 
to  meet  some  momentary  situation  or  im- 
pulse, and  of  cheeseparing  economy.  There 
were  in  Illinois  two  years  ago  13,058  pub- 
lic school  buildings,  representing  the  main 
part  of  the  $89,270,858  of  public  school 
property  in  the  state  at  that  time.  These 
buildings  and  grounds  do  much  toward 
lodging  in  the  minds  of  each  on-coming 
generation,  and  thus  of  the  entire  body 
politic,  the  standards  respecting  physical 
order  and  public  art  which  find  expression 
in  real  life.  Happily  the  feeling  is  grow- 
ing that  public  schools  should  not  only 
have  play  spaces  next  to  them  and  be  em- 
bellished with  ornamental  grounds  appeal- 
ing in  an  educational  way  to  the  love  and 
sense  of  order  of  both  children  and 
parents,  but  that  school  buildings  should 
be  located  upon  the  most  command- 
ing and  beautiful  sites  in  the  town, 
and  that  these  sites  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  set  aside  in  advance  for 
this  use.  Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  little  Swiss  Eepublic  have  given  us 
commendable  examples  of  such  public  fore- 
sight. Parks  should  also  be  chosen  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  'need  and  with  reference 
both  to  scenic  beauty  and  their  relation  to 
the  general  distribution  of  people  and  func- 
tions in  the  city. 

Business  Enterprises 
Industrial  plants  are  demanding  larger 
and  larger  units  of  space,  engaging  greater 
and  greater  numbers  of  employes,  and  be- 
coming thus  more  and  more  important 
single  units  demanding  recognition  in, 
and  reacting  upon,  the  general  framework  , 
of  cities  and  towns.  They  often  occupy  sev- 
eral blocks,  closing  up  streets  and  alleys  in 
the  hard  and  fast  street  scheme,  and  affect- 
ing the  residential  character  of  consider- 
able districts.  It  is  desirable  that  such  de- 
mands of  business  enterprise  should  so  far 
as  possible  be  anticipated.  In  other  words  a 
city  street  plan  which  shall  be  mainly  an 
arbitrary  preconceived  geometrical  figure,  a 
mere  product  of  the  drafting  board,  is  real- 
ly an  absurdity,  despite  the  many  examples 
in  existence.  The  street  plan  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  facilitate  and  accommodate 
itself  to  the  main  functional  organs  of  the 


connnunity.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
be  making  constant  changes  in  street  lines, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  to  hold  back  the  de- 
tails of  the  street  plan  for  a  given  dis- 
trict until  it  becomes  evident  what  uses 
that  district  should  be  put  to,  and  then  lay 
it  out  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  serve 
those  uses.  If,  however,  the  owners  of  city 
and  suburban  land,  in  their  competitive 
anxiety  for  speculative  profits,  thrust  great 
quantities  of  it  into  the  market  for  scat- 
tered building  far  in  advance  of  need  ac- 
cording to  any  orderly  development,  and 
in  doing  so  stereotype  for  all  time  all  the 
street  lines  in  and  about  the  city,  it  then 
becomes  difiicult  or  impossible  to  mold  the 
street  system  to  the  uses  of  particular  dis- 
tricts as  those  uses  shall  develop. 

Completeness  and  Finish 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  basic 
elements  which  have  been  described  should 
in  their  proper  arrangement  be  given  that 
completeness  and  finish  which  satisfies  the 
eye.  The  railroad  properties  should  pre- 
sent an  exterior  which  pleases  the  passen- 
ger, and  makes  for  the  good  appearance  of 
the  town  as  a  whole. 

The  streets  of  a  town  or  city  should  be 
of  such  width  as  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
devoted  demand,  some  broad,  others  nar- 
row; some  busy,  others  quiet;  some  embel- 
lished with  parkways,  others  with  simple 
lines  of  trees;  all  properly  sewered,  paved, 
lighted  and  cleaned. 

Public  buildings  should  be  designed  by 
the  best  architects  available,  not  by  politi- 
cal favorites.  School  buildings  in  partic- 
ular should  represent  sanitary  science,  edu- 
cational progress  and  esthetic  ideals.  Po- 
lice stations  should  represent  notions  of 
public  protection,  order  and  security. 
Playgrounds  should  be  scattered  frequently 
enough  to  afford  children  and  young  people 
opportunities  for  educational  exercises  and 
play.  Parks  should  be  considered  an  in- 
valuable asset  in  the  community.  Public 
improvements  in  general  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  very  best  investments 
which  a  given  community  can  make,  tend- 
ing as  they  do  toward  the  health  and  con- 
tentment of  the  permanent  population,  and 
inviting  as  they  do  the  visitor  to  sojourn 
with  a  reasonably  open  purse,  and  to  circu- 
late abroad  a  good  report  of  his  visit. 
There  is  thus  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 
hiiman   strategy   in   town   improvemfnt. 
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Convenience  and  Efficiency 

These  considerations  will  enable  us  to 
realize  that  the  general  problem  of  city 
development  and  outdoor  improvement  is 
not  one  of  applying  ornamentation  to  spots 
— a  clock  tower  here,  a  well-designed  street 
lamp  there,  and  a  fountain  somewhere  else. 
It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  endeavoring  to 
secure  such  a  rendering  of  the  factors 
making  up  the  basic  framework  of  the 
town  as  shall  enable  its  essential  functions 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  convenient  and  ef- 
ficient manner,  and  shall  not  only  represent 
thus  order  and  adaptation  in  itself,  but 
shall  lend  itself  to  proper  perfection  and 
adornment  in  detail. 

Tlie  Way  to  Proceed 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  strategy 
of  practical  procedure,  and  here  the  means 
are  both  private  action  and  public  action. 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads  is  obviously 
of  especial  importance  in  the  consideration 
•of  questions  affecting  their  properties. 
Their  cooperation  is  of  course  to  be  earnest- 
ly and  considerately  sought  for.  In  all 
these  matters,  however,  the  railroads  are  to 
be  regarded  and  are  to  regard  themselves  as 
impressed  with  a  public  character,  to  whose 
demands  their  management  must  conform. 
It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  citizens  of 
our  towns  to  insist  upon  such  a  recognition, 
and  any  general  and  persistent  failure  in 
this  particular  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
is  one  of  the  most  important  items  which 
can  justify  a  program  for  more  effective 
legislative  control  over  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  induce  private 
owners  to  bear  in  mind  in  their  building 
operations  the  effect  of  these  upon  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  town,  and  to  seek  to 
secure  cooperation  toward  those  finer  results 
which  are  thereby  to  be  secured,  especially 
in  the  business  sections  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 

Improve  the  Whole  City 

It  should  further  be  remembered  that 
town  improvement  consists  especially,  not 
in  improving  to  a  high  degree  some  particu- 
lar spot  or  central  point,  which  may  serve 
as  a  show  place,  but  in  giving  attention 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  insuring  that 
there  are  no  dark  corners  or  neglected 
gores  which  escape  the  notice  of  all  save 
their  less  fortunate  habitues.  A  canvass 
would  undoubtedly  disclose  in  nearly  if  not 


all  the  cities  of  Illinois  of  any  considerable 
size  areas  or  corners  of  this  sort ;  industrial 
neighborhoods  perhaps  with  rows  of  sordid 
dwellings  wholly  or  largely  destitute  of  the 
higher  elements  of  human  interest  or  imag- 
inative appeal — districts  like  "Dogtown," 
the  glass  works  section  of  Alton,  the  steel 
works  section  of  Joliet,  the  undrained  flats 
of  East  St.  Louis;  districts  with  unwhole- 
some housing  conditions,  like  those  of  the 
so-called  "shanty  boat"  houses,  on  the  river 
bank  at  Peoria,  or  of  the  cramped  and  badly 
lighted  tenements  which  I  understand  exist 
in  the  central  portion  of  Springfield.  Town 
improvement  should  appeal  to  and  include 
all  sections  of  the  community. 

Public  action  is,  after  all,  however,  the 
great  resource  to  be  relied  upon  in  respect 
to  this  subject.  The  highest  strategy  in 
the  case  is  that  which  shall  bring  to  bear 
the  official  arm,  properly  trained  for  the 
task,  and  clothed  with  the  requisite  legal 
powers. 

Legislative  Action  Necessary 
Last  December,  and  after  it  had  been  un- 
der consideration  for  more  than  a  year,  tLo 
British  Town  Planning  Act  was  passed  by 
the  British  Parliament.  It  created  the  ma- 
chinery and  bestowed  the  powers  requisite 
to  provide  for  the  official  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  basic  lines  of  future  town  devel- 
opment in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated to  have  thereby  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  British  town  planning. 

There  is  an  unquestionable  need  for  sim- 
ilar legislative  action  in  practically  all  the 
state's  of  this  country.  Legislation  is 
required  to  open  the  way  for  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Illinois  properly  to  take  in  hand 
and  direct  their  future  general  develop- 
ment. Our  municipalities  do  not  now  pos- 
sess such  requisite  powers,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  constitution  of  the  state  may 
forbid  such  powers  to  be  conferred.  If  so, 
that  is  another  evidence  of  the  serious 
handicap  suffered  by  American  communi- 
ties in  their  over-rigid,  over-elaborate  and 
hard-to-amend  constitutions. 

A  Delicate  Task 

Moreover  the  constitutional  difficulties 
are  less  formidable  than  the  character  of 
our  legislative  bodies.  The  devising  of 
legislation  for  so  delicate  and  vital  a  sub- 
ject as  that  of  better  town  planning  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  being 
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properly  handled  by  an  ordinary  Illinois 
legislature.  When  one  recalls  the  intelli- 
gent and  patient  devotion  expended  upon 
the  British  town  planning  bill  during  the 
many  months  while  it  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  recalls  the  proverbial  methods 
of  procedure  in  the  legislature  of  this  state, 
he  is  compelled  to  realize  that  any  compre- 
hensive program  of  town  improvement  must 
begin  with  the  improvement  of  the  state 
legislature,  which  itself  initiates  consti- 
tutional amendments,  as  well  as  determines 
the  field  of   activity  of  local  government. 


It  is  also  important  to  raise  the  character 
of  our  local  governing  bodies,  so  that  they 
may  be  duly  qualified  to  exercise  broader 
and  more  delicate  powers  of  direction  over 
urban  development. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
proper  city  development  is,  after  all,  less  a 
matter  of  expense  than  of  prudent  design. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doing  things  in  the  best 
way  instead  of  in  an  indifferent  way.  It 
is  a  matter  of  bringing  things  along  in 
their  proper  sequence  and  connecting  them 
up  in  a  harmonious  manner. 


The  Playground  as  a  Social  Center 

How  It  Stimulates  the   Development  of  the  Individual 

by  Wholesome  Contact  with  His  Fellows — 

How  It  Holds  the  Family  Together 

By  Mrs.  Amalie  Hofer  Jerome 


The  rallying  place  or  social  clearing  house 
has  always  been  a  necessity  to  human  beings 
of  all  classes  and  nationalities.  Whether  it 
is  the  crossroad  store  or  the  old  halfway 
house  of  the  frontier,  or  the  courthouse 
with  shaded  grove  of  the  old  south,  or  the 
picturesque  piazza  around  which  the  re- 
motest medieval  mountain  village  is  built, 
all  have  served  the  same  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing an  opportunity  for  one  to  measure 
oneself  with  one's  fellows,  get  new  social 
notions,  and  a  better  standard  of  what  is  ac- 
ceptable to  those  "higher  up."  Since  cities 
are  no  longer  built  about  a  forum  or  mar- 
ket place  or  the  Rathaus  it  has  become  nec- 
essary for  individuals  and  groups  to  find  any 
available  place — frequently  inadequate  and 
undesirable;  for  even  after  the  old  fash- 
ioned and  genial  provisions  for  rendezvous 
have  vanished,  the  need  and  desire  to  rally 
still  hold  sway.  In  medieval  times  the 
church  or  the  cathedral  opened  out  on  the 
town  square,  and  the  places  for  eating, 
drinking  or  buying  did  likewise,  and  a 
fountain  or  town  well  was  frequently  at  the 
center.  "Meet  me  at  the  fountain"  is  a 
clever  appeal  of  certain  advertisers  to  this 
time  old  and  traditional  social  instinct  for 
a  rallying  center.    Only  too  often  American 


*  From  an  address  delivered  before  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Outdoor  Improvement 
Association. 


villages  have  grown  up  into  towns  and  be- 
come great  cities  before  it  was  remembered 
to  set  apart  suitable  space  for  the  com- 
munity rallying  center,  the  real  estate  suc- 
cess having  swallowed  up  every  last  vacant 
lot.  Wide  green  prairies  have  been  and 
are  being  absorbed  and  transformed  into 
congested  tenement  areas  without  a  second 
thought  of  the  get-together  nature  of  the 
dwellers  in  those  same  tenements.  In  pro- 
portion to  this  oversight  artificial  "resorts" 
spring  up,  some  crude,  others  vulgar  or  de- 
basing; and  each  bears  testimony  to  the 
sociability  of  human  nature,  which  neithe? 
neglect  nor  perversion  "nor  all  that  is  at 
enmity  with  joy,  can  utterly  abolish  or  de- 
stroy," 

Expensive  Shortsightedness 
It  is  becoming  necessary  for  short  sighted 
communities  to  reclaim  areas  and  set  them 
apart  for  social  needs  of  the  people.  The 
small  park  movement  of  Chicago  which  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world  and 
which  was  called  by  the  then  President 
Roosevelt  the  greatest  of  civic  achievements 
came  none  too  soon.  New  York  City, 
among  other  reclamations,  recently  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  a  million  dollars  one 
wee  bit  of  space  which  it  might  open  up 
to  the  sky  for  the  children  of  a  certain  tene- 
ment block.  Was  not  that  a  narrow  escape 
for  the  children? 
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Courtesy  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

boys'  outdoor  gymnasium^  east  orange,  N.  J. 


Leadership  in  Play 

While  the  playground  has  been  found  to 
be  the  greatest  antidote  to  such  human  frail- 
ties as  result  from  cramped  quarters,  de- 
oxygenized  air  and  social  isolation,  it  has 
also  been  observed  that  the  same  social 
problems  as  well  as  the  same  social  oppor- 
tunities exist  there  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  center  where  human  beings  rally. 
For  some  time  thoughtful  men  and  women 
have  been  saying,  "It  is  not  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  place  and  tell  the  children  to  play." 
These  men  and  women  are  now  saying  there 


must  be  leadership  in  the  playground  and 
leadership  of  several  kinds.  At  one  time  it 
was  considered  sufficient  to  have  a  police 
guard  representing  authority.  Later  gym- 
nasium directors  were  added  to  control  and 
develop  the  games,  sports  and  athletics. 
Still  later  an  able  manager  for  the  entire 
field  was  provided,  with  various  assistants 
such  as  musicians,  librarians,  kindergart- 
ners,  swimming  teachers  and  story  tellers. 
Developing  Social  Life 
Only  today  has  the  greatest  opportunity 
of  all  come  to  be  recognized  and  a  social 


CotUteay  A.  G.  SpaUlina  &.  Bros. 
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worker  is  being  hired,  yes,  paid  for  twelve 
mouths  in  a  year  by  park  commissions  to 
cultivate  and  harvest  those  finer  fruits  of 
the  social  nature.  On  a  recent  visit  to  a 
certain  playground  in  which  are  mingled 
many  nationalities,  including  blacks  and 
whites,  I  was  told  by  the  policeman  who 
has  been  on  that  beat  since  the  ground 
opened  that  it' was  all  hopeless,  that  there 
.  never  would  any  good  come  out  of  it,  that 
they  fight  and  pester  as  much  as  they  did 
in  the  beginning.  I  then  turned  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  playground,  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable understanding,  who  testified  with 
great  enthusiasm  that  he  saw  an  evolution, 
not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  actions 
of  groups  as  a  whole  which  made  it  all  worth 
while.  The  one  was  only  the  "cop"  to  the 
children  of  the  playgrounds,  while  the 
other  was  a  companion  and  leader  in  those 
very  activities  which  surge  up  only  too 
violently  where  four  hundred  are  gathered 
together  in  a  one  hundred  foot  square  yard. 
How  much  more  may  not  be  promoted  and 
recognized  by  an  intelligently  equipped 
social  worker  who  makes  it  a  business  to 
develop  that  great  human  social  nature  and 
harvest  its  finer  fruits ! 

Xot  long  since  a  bunch  of  boys  of  a  harum 
scarum  club  entertained  their  mothers  at  a 
dance  in  a  nearby  field-house  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  who  saw  the  full  significance 
of  such  a  social  endeavor.  Again  where 
antagonistic  groups  of  a  certain  district  re- 


fused to  mingle  a  much-looked-up-to  person 
gave  a  party,  inviting  as  her  guests  all  con- 
cerned, and  all  came,  glad  to  be  honored 
and  included. 

Keep  the  Family  Together 

The  most  significant  statement  made  at 
the  great  Xational  Play  Convention  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  was  as  follows: 

"When  the  family  splits  up  for  its  recrea- 
tion there  is  danger.  When  young  people 
take  their  places  apart  by  themselves,  with- 
out a  wholesome  influence  of  family  life, 
there  is  danger.  Only  when  the  family  stays 
together  do  we  have  wholesome  conditions. 
Our  social  traditions  are  the  most  precious 
elements  of  civilization  and  of  cultivated  life. 
These  great  traditions  are  not  carried  by 
the  individual  but  by  the  group." 

London  has  a  recreation  committee  which 
publishes  and  makes  available  full  accounts 
of  all  the  recreation  privileges  of  that  city. 
The  New  York  City  Recreation  Committee 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  and  direct- 
ing people  to  the  public  recreation  facilities 
of  the  great  metropolis.  When  Chicago 
builds  the  proposed  great  social  center  on 
the  lake  front  in  Grant  Park  another  monu- 
ment will  have  been  erected  to  this  social 
instinct  which  lies  just  back  of  the  entire 
series  of  manifestations  which  children  and 
adults  reveal  in  their  recreations,  seeking 
companionship,  testing  and  measuring  them- 
selves against  each  other,  enjoying,  imitat- 
ing and  emulating,  in  other  words  ripening 
socially. 


Trenton  Adopts  Commission  Government 


In  accordance  with  the  recently  approved 
"Walsh  Act"  regulating  and  providing  for 
the  government  of  New  Jersey  municipali- 
ties the  city  of  Trenton  has  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government.  The  State 
capital  thus  leads  in  the  adoption  of  a  busi- 
nesslike method  of  municipal  government. 

The  city's  business  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  five  men,  and  when  they  step  into  office 
on  August  22,  1911,  all  previous  boards, 
councils  and  committees,  except  the  Board 
of  Education,  will  be  done  away  with.  It 
will  become  possible  for  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen to  know  whom  to  hold  responsible  for 
any  particular  phase  of  city  management. 

The  !Mayor  will  direct  the  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  the  other  four  depart- 
ments, viz.,  revenue  and  finance,  public 
safety,  streets  and  public  improvements, 
and  parks  and  public  property,  will  be  under 
the  care  of  the  other  four  commissioners 
respectively.      Each    commissioner   will    be 


solely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  own 
department.  While  there  is  no  surety  that 
the  new  government  will  be  ideal,  certain  it 
it  that  it  will  express  better  than  any  pre- 
vious form  the  wishes  of  the  voters,  in 
whose  hands  now  rests  the  entire  control. 
They  will  place  upon  each  of  the  five  com- 
missioners the  great  responsibility  propor- 
tioned to  the  authority  which  he  holds,  and 
if  he  does  not  stand  the  test  of  their  ap- 
proval they  have  the  power  to  remove  him 
from  office. 

For  Trenton  has  adopted  the  initiative, 
the  referendum  and  the  recall,  which  are 
not  integral  parts  of  the  commission  form 
of  government,  but  are  useful  weapons  in 
connection  with  securing  careful  adminis- 
tration. They  are  also  dangerous  weapons 
when  inadvisably  used,  and  it  is  well  for 
the  citizens  to  remember  that  the  expense 
of  special  elections  falls  on  them  in  their 
taxes. 


The  Relation  of  the  Commission  Form  of 
Government  to  Public  Improvements* 


The    Substitution   of  Definite   Expert    Administration 

for  Present  Hit-or-Miss  Methods— A  Way 

to   Get   Things  Done   Right 


By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

President  American  Civic  Association' 


It  is  pertinent  to  the  intelligent  discus- 
eion  of  my  topic  to  remind  this  convention 
that  the  commission  form  of  government  is 
in  no  sense  new  or  untried  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  While  it  is  not  in  use  in 
any  municipal  government  each  of  the  6Y 
counties  of  the  Keystone  State  is  governed 
by  a  commission  of  three  men,  each  elected 
hy  popular  votes  and  upon  a  bipartisan 
scheme  of  selection. 

The  County  Commissions 

Now  these  county  commissions,  which  are 
almost  precisely  equivalent  in  functions, 
power  and  opportunities  for  good  or  bad 
with  the  much-desired  city  commissions, 
have  existed  among  us  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  every  Pennsylvanian,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  some  experience  in  regard  to 
commission  government,  for  he  cannot  have 
avoided  living  under  it. 

As  might  be  expected  the  net  result  of 
the  commission  form  of  county  govern- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  has  been  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  in  exact  relation  to  the  motives 
and  care  underlying  the  nomination  and 
election  of  the  commissioners,  and  some- 
times modified  by  continued  public  interest 
or  too  often  by  continued  lack  of  public 
interest  in  their  doings. 

In  some  of  the  counties  the  commissions 
operate  selfishly  under  'Tdoss"  domination 
or  suggestion.  Sometimes  this  unfortunate 
condition  is  aggravated  because  the  com- 
missioners are  themselves  ignorant  men, 
utterly  unskilled  and  just  as  utterly  unin- 
terested in  government  for  the  people. 
Some  county  commissions  have  been  auto- 
cratic, expensive  and  inefficient. 

In  others  of  the  counties  of  the  state, 
where  the  public  has  taken  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  selection  of  the  commissioners, 
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or  where  through  a  better  political  balance 
partisan  domination  is  not  so  secure,  good 
nominations  and  elections  result,  and  pub- 
lic improvements  have  proceeded  with  less 
check  than  has  occurred  under  the  diffused 
form  of  government  characterizing  our 
municipalities. 

The  Form  Alone  Ineffectual 

I  make,  therefore,  at  the  outset,' the  point 
that,  important  as  is  a  simpler,  more  busi- 
nesslike and  efficient  form  of  government 
for  our  municipalities,  the  form  alone  will 
not  prove  a  panacea  for  our  civic  ills.  The 
commissions  we  hope  to  see  come  into  con- 
trol must  be  backed  up  not  only  at  the  out- 
set, but  continuously  by  an  awakened,  edu- 
cated and  vigilant  public  interest.  The  citi- 
zen must  come  to  know  something  about 
what  he  gets  for  his  taxes,  and  why  he  pays 
taxes  at  all.  He  must  find  out  that  the 
men  who  spend  his  money  are  his  servants 
and  not  his  masters.  And  if  he  does  not 
find  out,  the  change  to  the  commission  form 
of  government  will  simply  centralize  a 
power  for  evil  that  is  now  diffused  and  pos- 
sibly less  harmful  than  it  might  be. 

City  Councils  and  Street  Lighting 

Taking  up  now  specifically  the  relation  of 
the  commission  form  of  government  to  pub- 
lic improvements  it  would  seem  that  we 
can  come  to  a  better  understanding  by  con- 
sidering the  present  process  of  forwarding 
public  improvements  in  the  third-class  cities 
of  Pennsylvania.  Under  present  methods 
public  improvements  depend  entirely  upon 
the  action  of  the  councils  of  the  various 
cities.  Take,  for  instance,  the  important 
matter  of  the  lighting  of  streets,  now  under- 
going much  consideration  as  the  inadequacy 
of  the  old  suspended  alleged  2,000  candle- 
power  arc  light  system,  with  its  deep 
shadow  and  intolerable  close-by  brilliancy, 
is  coming  to  be  known.    Some  new  form  of 
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lighting  is  sure  to  be  adopted  in  every  pro- 
gressive city.  Its  form  is  purely  and  abso- 
lutely an  engineering  matter,  related  to  the 
density  of  traffic,  to  the  width  of  streets,  to 
the  position  and  condition  of  trees,  to  the 
width  of  sidewalks  and  traffic  spaces,  to  the 
possibilities  of  an  underground  conduit  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
town.  But  under  present  conditions  light- 
ing is  considered  by  a  committee  of  the 
councils,  not  one  person  in  which  committee 
is  likely  to  have  any  more  than  the  most 
desultory  acquaintance  with  the  problem, 
but  every  single  one  of  whom  is  bound  to 
get  the  utmost  possible  number  of  lights 
for  his  section  of  the  city,  regardless  of 
any  other  section.  It  is  a  strong  testimonial 
to  the  average  good  sense  of  the  men  who 
serve  our  cities  as  councilmen  that  they  do 
not  do  worse  in  the  matter  of  lighting 
rather  than  that  they  do  not  do  better.  It 
is  as  logical  to  have  the  distribution  of  the 
lights,  the  form  of  the  lights,  and  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  these  lights  considered  by 
the  average  committee  assigned  to  that 
work  in  the  average  city  councils,  as  it 
would  be  to  refer  a  difficult  point  in  German 
grammar  to  a  bunch  of  newly  arrived 
Italian  immigrants. 

Unwieldy,  Ineffectual  Methods 

Then  again  consider  the  method  by  which 
a  light  is  established  in  at  least  some  of 
the  third-class  cities  of  Pennsylvania.  An 
ordinance  is  required  to  place  a  single  light, 
and  while  several  may  be  combined,  yet 
actually  the  whole  machinery  of  legisla- 
tion is  set  in  motion  to  place  one  single 
light  at  a  street  intersection  or  elsewhere, 
in  just  the  same  fashion  that  the  entire 
revenues  of  a  city  for  a  year  are  handled  m 
one  ordinance.  There  is  no  concrete  plan 
for  distributing  lights,  so  that  the  city  may 
be  evenly  lighted.  Once  in  a  while,  indeed, 
a  committee  does  go  about  the  city  and  do 
its  best,  but  local  jealousies,  local  interests, 
ward  representatives,  the  log-rolling  of  the 
electric  companies,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  expert  knowledge,  all  go  to  make  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  result  improbable  if 
not  impossible. 

Intelligent  Commission  Work 

Now  if  this  question  of  the  lighting  of  a 
city  was  being  considered  by  a  commission 
under  any  one  of  the  modern  forms,  it  would 
be  discussed  by  three  or  five  men,  and  it  is 
almost    certain    that    expert     information 


would  be  asked  and  expert  knowledge  used. 
The  commission  would  not  guess  at  what 
other  communities  pay  for  lights;  the  com- 
mission would  get  at  the  facts,  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  an  underground  conduit  sys- 
tem; the  commission  would  discover  that 
the  2,000  candle-power  arc  light  was  an 
inefficient  joke,  while  some  one  of  the  newer 
sources  of  light,  using  hardly  one-fifth  the 
electric  energy,  would  do  nearly  the  same 
work.  The  commission  would  be  able  to 
hear  interested  persons  who  might  have 
matters  to  present  in  relation  to  lighting, 
and  it  might  discern  the  facts  and  act  upon 
logical  and  sane  conclusions.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  attended  a  councilmanic  hearing 
will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  the  path  of 
those  who  go  to  such  hearings  to  present 
matters  which  really  relate  to  public  in- 
terest is  not  a  very  smooth  one. 

The  Sewerage  Problem 

In  Pennsylvania,  under  the  energetic 
supervision,  wisely  exercised,  of  Dr.  Dixon, 
the  State  Health  Officer,  the  matter  of  sew- 
erage has  become  of  vital  import.  Every 
city  in  the  state  has  put  down  sewers  by 
haphazard.  The  principle  has  been  that  the 
best  way  to  dispose  of  the  wastes  of  life  waa 
to  get  them  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  not  been  considered  essential, 
even,  that  they  should  be  out  of  smell;  nor 
was  it  considered  important  that  they 
should  be  kept  from  polluting  a  stream 
which  might  bear  upon  the  health  and  life 
of  others  using  its  waters. 

Now  it  is  desperately  hard  to  get  into  the 
mind  of  the  average  city  councilman  rep- 
resenting a  ward,  with  no  preparation  for 
his  work,  with  no  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science,  and  with  little  opportunity  to  get 
that  knowledge,  that  he  ought  to  adopt  a 
concrete  plan  upon  which  all  sewering 
should  proceed,  to  the  end  of  eventually  pre- 
paring the  wastes  of  the  city  for  such  treat- 
ment as  would  make  the  effluent  harmless. 

On  the  contrary,  a  commission  could  eas- 
ily undertake  such  a  public  improrement  as 
the  revision  of  the  sewerage  system  from 
the  broadminded  engineering  standpoint.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  operate  at  hap- 
hazard under  such  a  commission  as  ought 
to  be  elected. 

City  Paving 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  paving 
in  cities.  Many  of  us  call  to  mind  condi- 
tions  under  which   the   paving   companies 
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have  had  much  more  to  say  about  the  kind, 
character  and  extent  of  paving  than  the 
people  vpho  pay  the  bill.  They  have  been 
interested  only  in  the  largest  revenues  for 
themselves.  I  have  in  mind  a  city  in  which 
there  is  some  excellent  pavement  and  some 
bad  pavement,  in  v^^hich  recently  a  number 
of  streets  were  paved  in  a  most  unsuitable 
and  unsatisfactory  fashion,  to  the  actual 
reduction  of  the  efficiency  of  those  streets. 
I  believe  that  under  a  commission  form  of 
government  paving  would  be  considered,  as 
indeed  all  city  improvement  problems  should 
be  considered,  as  an  engineering  problem, 
requiring  attention  from  specialists  who 
had  studied  the  whole  subject.  I  am  sure 
that  under  such  action  the  additional  cost 
of  suitable,  expert  assistance  would  be  de- 
frayed ten  times  over  by  the  actual  saving 
in  the  paving,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
provement in  its  quality. 

Under  the  present  indeterminate  condi- 
tion responsibility  for  obtaining  good  pave- 
ment is  diffused.  Under  a  commission  form 
of  government  it  would  be  concentrated 
under  one  commissioner,  who  would  be  able 
to  see  that  the  city  secured  what  the  specifi- 
cations called  for.  He,  too,  would  be  easy 
to  convince  that  it  is  foolishness,  and  worse 
than  foolishness,  to  pave  forty  feet  of  width 
on  a  street  carrying  but  a  light  traffic,  which 
might  better  be  paved  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  width,  at  a  saving  to  everybody  con- 
cerned and  at  a  great  increase  in  comfort, 
beauty  and  efficiency. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Take  again  the  consideration  of  park  and 
playground  problems  imder  councilmanic 
government.  Few  councilmen  travel  over 
the  country  to  see  cities.  Yet  fewer,  I 
fancy,  dig  into  the  statistics  which  show 
the  relation  of  parks  to  population,  to 
health,  to  good  order  and  to  infant  mor- 
tality. Under  a  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment one  commissioner  would  doubtless 
be  responsible  for  parks.  If  he  was  the 
wise  man  he  ought  to  be,  he  would  be  in- 
vestigating parks;  he  would  have  park  re- 
ports ;  he  would  see  parks ;  he  would  know 
what  playgrounds  really  are ;  he  would  cease 
to  think  of  parks  in  terms  of  flower  beds, 
stone  dogs  and  fancy  driveways,  and  would 
consider  them  in  terms  of  human  lives  and 
human  efficiency;  he  would  be  able  to  call 
to  his  assistance  skilled  designers,  who  had 
given  their  lives  to  the  subject,  and  instead 
of  his  city  having  its  park  interests  deter- 


mined by  men  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  usual  course  of  councilmanic 
domination,  he  would  see  to  it  that  his  town 
had  parks  which  reflected  the  park  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  world. 

Present  Deficiencies 

One  of  the  essential  deficiences  in  the 
present  form  of  government  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  lack  of  any  concrete 
plan  of  precedure.  The  cities  are  tied  down 
by  bad  laws  and  by  lack  of  laws.  It  is  legal, 
for  instance,  to  assess  the  property  owners 
for  paving  the  street  surface  to  any  width, 
up  to  the  full  width  of  the  street.  If  sane 
counsels  intervene,  and  the  paving  is  re- 
duced to  the  width  which  will  carry  the 
traffic  for  which  the  street  is  designed,  the 
remainder  being  put  into  grass  plots  and 
sidewalks,  the  anomalous  condition  exists 
that  there  cannot  be  an  assessment  for  the 
cost  of  the  grass  plots,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  their  introduction  has  saved  the 
property  owners  much  money.  Now  this 
and  other  inequities  would  be  impos- 
sible after  sane  and  safe  commissions  had 
exercised  power  long  enough  to  discover  the 
deficiencies  and  to  ask  a  representative  legis- 
lature to  correct  them. 

Individualism  Outside  City  Limits 
There  will  be  a  city  plan  for  the  future 
city.  It  would,  again,  be  impossible  under 
such  conditions  to  do  what  is  now  possible 
in  the  way  of  wrapping  the  city  about  with 
shackles  of  bad  taste,  bad  engineering,  bad 
building,  and  ugly  design.  Any  man  may 
plan  streets  outside  any  city's  limits  as  he 
pleases.  He  may  slice  up  the  ground  into 
the  most  contemptible  little  lots  of  which 
he  can  dispose.  He  may  build  thereon  the 
meanest  little  typhoid-fever  traps  his  greed 
may  compass.  He  may  in  many  cases  shirk, 
skimp  and  scant  in  his  building  so  that  even 
such  buildings  as  they  are  will  hardly  stand 
a  single  generation.  No  one  will  stop  him, 
for  he  is  outside  his  city's  limits.  After 
awhile  he  dies,  and  passes  to  his  well  earned 
and  not  chilly  reward.  The  section  on 
which  his  greed  was  exercised  is  taken  into 
the  city.  The  city  must  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  crowding,  poor  sewers,  bad  levels, 
wretched  curbing  and  all  the  other  problems 
which  go  to  make  a  good  city  impossible. 

A  City  Plan  Necessary 

I  repeat  that  under  a  proper  and  public- 
spirited   commission   there  would   soon   be 
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brought  about  legislation  which  would, 
fully  within  the  constitution,  prevent  out- 
rages being  forced  upon  the  city  in  the 
shape  of  ill-prepared  new  territory;  that  is, 
the  city  would  have  a  plan,  and  would  be 
extended  upon  a  plan.  The  city  would  be 
built  as  a  city  hall  is  usually  built,  and  as 
a  good  dwelling  is  usually  built,  upon  a 
carefully  scanned  and  well  determined  plan, 
made,  it  is  hoped,  not  by  the  plumber  and 
the  excavator  and  the  plasterer  and  the  car- 
penter, but  by  some  one  who  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  capable  architect,  without  whose 
attention  few  buildings  come  to  beauty  and 
efficiency. 

The  Voice  of  the  Citizen 

Then,  again,  under  a  commission  form  of 
government,  interested  citizens  could  read- 
ily follow  public  improvements.  Although 
I  have  agreed  with  myself  not  to  go  outside 
of  Pennsylvania  in  my  illustrations  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  what  I  have  come  to  know 
concerning  the  way  in  which  the  commission 
form  of  government  operates  in  the  federal 
city  of  Washington.  There  the  individual 
citizen  has  no  vote,  but  he  does  not  feel 
deprived.  He  does  have  a  voice,  and  the 
last  President  Commissioner,  as  well  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  both  assured  me 
that  Mr.  Citizen's  voice  is  freely,  frequently 
and  effectively  heard  both  before  the  com- 
mission and 'before  the  committee.  Said 
Senator  Gallinger : 

"Why,  these  people  do  not  need  votes 
once  a  year.  It  is  a  poor  week  in  wtiich 
they  do  not  vote  two  or  three  times  upon 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
we  must  pay  heed  to  them." 

The  Essential  Broad  View 

A  small,  and  a  presumably  intelligent  and 
efficient  commission  (and  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  discussing  a  boss 
dominated  commission,  in  any  case)  would 
be  able  to  consider  the  city's  possible  popu- 
lation, the  way  in  which  it  would  spread, 
its  financial  conditions,  its  assessment,  its 
revenues,  and  its  facilities.  It  would  take 
a  broadminded  view  of  the  city's  interests, 
and  it  could,  and  doubtless  would,  act  with 
that  promptness  which  often  works  most 
wonderfully  for  efficiency.     I  have  in  mind. 


again  departing,  unfortunately,  for  illustra- 
tion from  Pennsylvania,  a  presentation 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  in  the  city 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  less  than  a  year  ago,  upon 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  city  plan. 
It  has  taken  in  some  Pennsylvania  cities  a 
good  many  years  to  bring  a  part  of  the  citi- 
zens to  believe  in  a  city  plan.  It  took  the 
commission  governing  Dallas  just  eight 
days  to  see  the  force  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented and  to  get  busy  finally  on  the  ob- 
taining of  a  concrete  city  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  I  need  not  pursue  the 
argument ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  I  need  even 
state  the  conclusion,  which  must  be  obvi- 
ous, namely,  that  a  well  ordered  commission 
will  immeasurably  advance  public  improve- 
ments in  respect  to  efficiency,  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  promote  economy,  and  that  it 
will,  best  of  all,  be  able  to  see  to  it  that 
public  improvements  proceed  in  a  logical, 
definite  and  direct  manner,  utterly  apart 
from  the  hit-or-miss  methods  which  are  the 
inevitable  attendant  upon  the  diffused  form 
of  government  involved  in  the  present  bi- 
cameral  councilmanic   arrangement. 

The  Elimination  of  the  Boss 

I  believe,  too,  that  under  such  a  form  of 
government  as  I  have  been  suggesting,  the 
public  improvements  in  which  we  are  aU 
so  much  interested,  because  we  need  them 
so  much,  will  proceed  with  little  boss  domi- 
nation. The  light  will  beat  too  glaringly 
upon  the  public  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sion to  permit  the  secret  interview  of  the 
bosses.  That  there  will  be  leaders  in  those 
days  I  hope,  for  leaders  are  necessary  and 
inevitable.  As  that  man  who  is  so  close  to 
the  hearts  of  right-thinking  Americans  to- 
day, because  he  goes  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try preaching  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair 
dealing,  has  said  but  recently,  "the  leader 
leads,  but  the  boss  drives."  It  is  the  leader- 
ship of  men  who  believe  in  the  things  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  believes  in  that  does 
good  and  not  harm.  It  is  the  bossism  of 
those  who  hate  everything  he  stands  for, 
against  which  even  the  commission  form  of 
government  will  be  powerless  unless 
watched,  backed,  pushed  and  originated  by 
an  awakened  and  intelligent  public  sen- 
timent. 
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The  Welfare  of  Waltham 

Waltham,  Mass.,  is  the  best  known  city 
of  its  size  in  the  world,  and  is  well  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen. 
It  has  been  a  no-license  city  for  many  years, 
and,  as  one  active  citizen  puts  it,  "We  have 
few  things  to  complain  of  in  the  present  but 
many  things  to  desire  for  the  future." 

A  while  ago  Mr.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  delivered  an  able  lec- 
ture in  Waltham  on  city  planning,  and  this 
lecture  was  part  of  a  positive  movement  for 
the  definite  planning  of  Waltham's  future. 
A  city  planning  committee  of  ten  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  committee  has  organized,  and 
at  a  meeting  on  June  8  reports  were  made 
by  four  members  on  public  parks,  play- 
grounds, the  fight  against  tuberculosis  and 
the  widening  of  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  reported, 
at  the  meeting  on  June  22,  on  city'  plans, 
bath  houses  and  convenience  stations,  the 
larger  use  of  school  houses  and  on  neighbor- 
hood centers. 

These  topics  indicate  that  Waltham  is 
going  right  to  the  point  without  too  much 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, for  among  the  objects  desired  are  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings,  at  least  one 
modern  convenience  station,  a  modern  bath 
house,  the  widening  of  Moody  Street,  im- 
proved playground  methods  and  an  up-to- 
date  tuberculosis  hospital.  The  time  is  ripe 
to  plan  for  all  these  things.  It  is  likely 
that  each  public-spirited  organization  in 
the  place  will  be  requested  to  delegate  one 
member  to  act  with  the  committee,  and  in 
time  a  civic  betterment  organization  will 
probably  develop.  The  methods  of  work 
seem  so  clear  cut,  so  free  from  superfluities, 
that  it  is  a  privil^e  to  record  Waltham's 
new  start. 

A 
A  Protest  Against  Tree  Destruction 

When  the  ladies  of  the  Civic  Association 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  heard  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil had  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
removal  of  all  shade  trees  between  the  curb 
lines  of  all  streets  in  the  city,  they  imme- 
diately entered  a  formal  protest,  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  Mayor.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Tampa  has  too  few  shade  trees  as 
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it  is,  and  that  while  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  some  trees  that  obstruct  traffic 
or  prevent  street  improvement,  to  put  such 
a  resolution  into  effect  without  exceptions 
of  any  kind  would  be  to  destroy  many  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  trees  of  historic  interest, 
even  the  one  under  which  Osceola  made 
and  signed  a  treaty.  The  Civic  Association 
has  offered  to  cooperate  in  an  inspection 
of  every  tree  to  decide  whether  its  destruc- 
tion is  necessary. 

A 
The  Linguist  in  City  Cleaning 

The  story  of  the  Spotless  Town  crusade 
in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert A.  Jump  tells  in  the  Congregationalist 
under  the  heading  "Using  Six  Languages  to 
Clean  Up  a  City,"  shows  a  most  resourceful 
campaign. 

During  the  preliminary  work  of  teaching 
the  people  the  reasons  for  the  coming  cru- 
sade thousands  of  leaflets  were  distributed 
in  the  homes,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  Poles,  Italians,  Germans, 
Swedes  and  Russians  as  the  first  communi- 
cation in  their  respective  native  tongues 
which  they  had  ever  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  adoption.  This  is  the  way 
it  looked  in  English: 

"WHAT   YOU   CAN   DO   TO   HELP   MAKE 
NEW  BRITAIN  A  CLEAN  CITY 

1.  Take  away  all  the  ashes  ard  dirt  from 
your  back  yard  immediately.  Send  your  rub- 
bish to  the  dumping-ground. 

2.  Clean  out  your  cellars,  stables,  and 
sheds.  Whitewash  your  cellar  walls,  fences, 
and  hen-houses. 

3.  Burn  all  rubbish  that  will  burn.  Clean 
your  vacant  lots  and  alleyways. 

4.  Avoid  mixing  ashes  and  garbage.  This 
is  against  the  law.  You  may  be  fined  five 
dollars. 

5.  Refrain  frorr  throwing  old  paper,  ban- 
ana or  orange  skins  into  streets. 

6.  Plant  some  grass  and  flower  seeds  to 
make  your  home  beautiful.  Every  house 
should  have  a  little  green  grass  and  a  few 
trees. 

7.  When  you  have  cleaned  up  for  Easter, 
KEEP  YOUR  YARD  CLEAN  ALL  THE 
TIME. 

Dirty  yards  cause  flies,  sickness,  death. 

Old  tin  cans  hold  water;  water  breeds 
mosquitoes. 

Rotten  garbage  makes  bad  air,  bad  air 
mal<es  weak  bodies,  weak  bodies  make  big 
doctor's  bills." 
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Thus  were  the  homes  invaded.  Then  fiery 
red  placards  appeared  in  store  windows  all 
over  town,  printed  in  the  six  languages  and 
striking  the  personal  note : 

"I  believe  in  clean  backyards. 

DO  YOU? 
Let  us  make  New  Britain 
'As  clean  as  an  Easter  lily.' " 

The  city  sanitary  inspector  kodaked  some 
"guilty  backyards,"  and  these  pictures  were 
published  in  the  leaflets  and  the  newspapers ; 
they  were  also  made  into  stereopticon  slides, 
and  were  shown  to  a  meeting  of  citizens,  to 
the  high  school  pupils  and  to  the  city  offi- 
cials, who  passed  a  resolution  commending 
the  crusade.  When  the  clean-up  was  actu- 
ally in  progress  pictures  were  taken  of  scenes 
at  the  dumps,  where  the  children  were  dis- 
posing of  their  wagon  loads  of  rubbish,  and 
also  of  the  cleaned  yards.  The  two  local 
theaters  ran  Spotless  Town  pictures  intro- 
duced in  this  way : 

"Are  you  helping  the 

Spotless  Town   Crusade? 

Here  are  some  of  the  yards  that  need 

to  be  cleaned. 

How  do  you  like  them?" 

Nobody  stopped  to  listen  to  the  disgrun- 
tled property  owners  whose  disorderly  back- 
yards were  put  upon  the  screens,  and  by 
Easter  Sunday  the  town  was  the  "whitest 
that  it  had  ever  been  in  its  history." 

The  whole  thing  started  with  the  Men's 
Brotherhood  in  one  of  the  churches,  which 
interested  representative  citizens  in  a  course 
of  popular  lectures  on  civic  topics  with  the 
idea  of  getting  some  practical  results.  The 
spirit  of  the  undertaking  took  hold  of  the 
city  officials,  who  are  desirous  that  New 
Britain's  many-tongued  citizens  shall  know 
themselves  a  part  of  the  real  city.  The 
Mayor  became  honorary  president  of  the 
crusade,  the  health  officer  was  acting  chair- 
man, the  sanitary  inspector  one  of  the  most 
active  workers,  and  every  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal administration  was  under  orders  to 
lend  all  possible  assistance. 

But  the  best  helpers  were  the  children, 
ten  thousand  of  whom  formed  the  Spotless 
Town  League,  and  promised  to  clean  up 
their  own  backyards.  Among  the  ten  com- 
mandments of  Spotless  Town  this  was  the 
first:  "Don't  throw  anything  on  the  side- 
walk or  street,"  and  the  eighth  was :  "Don't 
forget  that  horses  love  banana  skins;  a 
banana  skin  is  not  dangerous  if  it  is  inside 
a  horse's  stomach."    Everybody  at  home  had 


to  help  the  children  clean  up  the  yard,  and 
Good  Friday  gave  fine  opportunity  to  bring 
the  task  near  completion.  Then  there  were 
prize  medal  essays  by  the  children,  which 
were  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  kept 
up  the  enthusiasm. 

It  was  the  actual  doing  something  to  help 
that  brought  the  realization  of  membership 
in  the  community.  The  sense  of  "belong- 
ing" is  one  of  the  great  rewards  of  shoulder- 
ing responsibility  . 

Effective  Club  Organization 

The  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the 
Civic  League  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  embodies 
an  idea  which  might  be  made  useful  ta 
many  communities.  This  committee  i» 
made  up  of  one  member  from  each  church, 
school,  club,  society,  etc.,  and  is  thus  in 
touch  with  all  coming  entertainments,  a  list 
of  which  is  published  by  the  chairman  in 
the  town  papers.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  clashes  arising  from  arranging 
two  or  more  entertainments  on  the  same 
day. 

The  League  has  a  very  thorough  organi- 
zation. Besides  the  first  and  second  vice- 
presidents  there  are  five  ward  vice-presi- 
dents, through  whom  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  under  their  charge  it  i8 
possible  to  reach  any  part  of  the  town  and 
arrange  for  a  meeting  within  an  hour. 

The  Children's  Responsibility 

The  Civic  League  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  has 
our  respect  and  admiration.  It  claims  that 
"things  grow  slowly  in  Newport,"  but  it 
appears  to  be  working  intelligently  along  the 
lines  of  most  needed  improvement,  and  in 
its  Bulletin  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
it  is  keeping  in  touch  with  news  "from  the 
front,"  and  is  planning  in  harmony  with 
the  great  advance. 

The  Newport  children  are  banded  together 
in  the  League  of  Good  Citizenship,  with  ten> 
divisions  in  the  public  schools,  each  of  which" 
elects  its  own  officers,  and  holds  monthly 
meetings  for  the  benefit  of  clean  streets.  In! 
a  recent  prize  competition  42  letters,  tellingr 
about  the  work  of  the  League  of  Good  Citi- 
zenship, were  written  by  the  children  tc 
imaginary  children  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska* 
The  best  of  these  letters,  written  by  Miss 
Loretta  Nuss  of  the  Lenthal  School,  will 
be  printed  in  a  paper  published  in  Fair"- 
banks,  Alaska.      Another    excellent  letter. 
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written  by  little  eight-year-old  Helen  Wheat- 
land of  the  Thayer  School,  contains  the  pith 
of  the  whole  undertaking: 

"We  have  the  Civic  League  to  have  the 
city  clean  and  tidy  and  not  have  paper 
strewn  about  the  streets.  All  the  summer 
people  would  complain  about  our  cit>,  and 
thus  say,  'We  must  not  stay  here,  it  is  too 
untidy,'  and  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
us." 

How  About  the  Grown-Ups? 

What  we  really  started  to  say  was  this: 
We  confess  to  a  holy  joy  at  reading  what 
the  Civic  League  affirms  through  its  Bulle- 
tin in  connection  with  an  evidently  some- 
what sleepy-eyed  newspaper  suggestion  that 
the  Civic  League  should  teach  the  youth  of 
Newport  "to  take  pride  in  clean  streets." 
Does  this  apply  to  your  town'^ 

"What,  pray,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
League  of  Good  Citizenship?  But  the  per- 
son who  holds  the  children  responsible  for 
all — or,  indeed,  for  most — of  the  litter  in 
the  streets  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  his 
eyes.  Children  do  not  open  business  let- 
ters on  the  street,  and  throw  the  finely 
torn  fragments  to  the  winds.  Children 
do  not  empty  the  hundreds  of  match 
boxes  and  cigarette  boxes  weekly  con- 
signed to  sidewalk  and  gutter.  Children 
consume  but  a  small  portion  of  the  pea- 
nuts whose  shells  are  heaped  nightly  (es- 
pecially Sunday-nightly)  beside  the  stone 
coping  of  the  City  Hall  lawn.     Is  it  only 


the  children  who  are  too  blind  to  read  or 
too  illiterate  to  understand  the  conspic- 
uous warnings  of  the  Park  Commissioners? 
Such  acts  on  the  part  of  children  tho'  re- 
grettable would  not  be  surprising;  that 
grown  men  and  women  should  have  so 
little  thought  is  amazing — and  mortifying; 
and  until  their  elders  set  them  the  ex- 
ample the  children  are  likely  to  learn  but 
slowly  the  lessons  of  civic  pride  the  League 
of  Good  Citizenship  tries  to  instil." 


The  Civic  Work  of  Women 

At  a  conference  of  women's  clubs  held 
last  March  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  under  the 
heading  "What  Women  Have  Done  Women 
Can  Do,"  the  papers  were  founded  on  the 
following  questions,  which  were  sent  out  in 
advance  to  the  clubs  represented: 

What  has  your  club  done  in  municipal 
housecleaning? 

What  has  your  club  done  to  enforce  a 
spitting   ordinance? 

What  have  the  housekeepers  of  your 
community  done  to  bring  about  a  decent, 
and  logical  disposal  of  garbage,  paper,  etc.? 

Has  your  club  taken  any  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  toilet  rooms  in  your  rail- 
way stations? 

What  has  your  club  done  to  lessen  the 
opportunity  for  accident  and  death  on  the 
Fourth   of  July? 

What  has  been  done  by  the  women  of 
your  city  to  beautify  the  city? 

What  are  you  doing  to  develop  a  high 
standard  of  citizenship  for  the  future? 


Gleanings 


An  Important  Quarterly 

The  last  number  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture claims  our  careful  attention.  The 
opening  article  is  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Adshead, 
and  gives  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Civic  Design  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  which  was  founded  in  1909 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever 
of  Port  Sunlight,  England.  Its  course  of 
study  recognizes  the  principle  that  "in  order 
properly  to  understand  the  architectural 
aspect  of  town  planning  we  must  first  under- 
stand the  underlying  principles  of  city  or- 
ganization." 

The  student  of  town  planning  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  "social  science  as 
applied  to  civics,  the  one  science  of  all 
others    which    is    today    least    studied    and 


least  understood,"  is  covered  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  a  course  of  twenty  lectures,  which 
"deal  with  the  functional  requirements  of 
a  town,  its  intellectual,  administrative,  resi- 
dential and  recreative  needs"  and  with  "lo- 
cation and  communication,  with  all  the 
attendant  interests  and  problems  involved." 
There  are  also  courses  in  landscape  design, 
engineering,  law,  town  furnishing  and  es- 
thetics. These  lectures  are  attended  not 
only  by  students  but  by  amateur  gardeners 
and  by  laymen  interested  in  civics.  The 
School  publishes  the  Town  Planning  Re- 
view. 

"It  believes  and  teaches  that  a  well  organ- 
ized society  expresses  its  existence  only  in 
a  well  directed  and  well  planned  way.  A 
dignified  city  must  have  formal  planning  at 
its  core." 
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An  article  on  "Landscape  Architecture  in 
England"  is  followed  by  one  by  Elmer  O. 
Fippin  of  Cornell  University  on  "The  Man- 
agement of  City  Parks,  With  Particular 
Keference  To  Soil  Fertility  and  Crop 
Adaptation,"  which  discusses  the  reasons 
for  the  changes  in  the  vitality  of  park 
vegetation.  These  changes  are  not  unusual, 
and  are  complex  in  their  character.  The 
right  kind  of  soil  must  be  provided  for  the 
special  needs  of  shallow-rooted  plants,  and 
irrigation  is  necessary. 

"Deep  soils  properly  regulated  by  drain- 
age, manure,  etc.,  should  be  able  to  main- 


lem" — "how  to  bring  the  advantages  of  an 
extremely  valuable  ocean  front  to  the  most 
people." 

Instead  of  the  old  way  of  using  the  entire 
water  front  for  lots,  except  where  streets 
break  through,  the  method  suggested  is  to 
distribute  the  ocean  vista  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  plots  along  the  ocean  by  pro- 
viding parks  and  neighborhood  playgrounds 
on  the  sea  front.  The  author  believes  that 
the  increased  value  of  the  house  sites  will 
cover  the  loss  of  valuable  sea  frontage.  The 
majority  of  the  house  plots  in  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  the  diagram  are  in  a  more 
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tain  their  productiveness  for  the  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs." 

After  careful  study  a  map  should  be  made 
of  the  soil  conditions  so  as  to  plant  the 
right  thing  in  any  given  place.  Sod  must 
be  kept  in  good  condition  by  frequent  seed- 
ing and  the  use  of  lime  and  regular  top 
dressings,  with  protection  in  critical  sea- 
sons. The  problem  of  maintaining  park 
vegetation  is  not  hopeless,  but  needs  intelli- 
gent handling. 

Better  Ways  of  Doing  Things 

In  the  same  magazine  Robert  Anderson 
Pope   discusses   "A   Town   Planning   Prob- 


sheltered  position  than  when  occupying  the 
entire  ocean  front,  and  the  ocean  views 
across  the  park  greensward  are  much  more 
charming.  , 

The  main  difficulty — determining  the  pro- 
portions of  park,  playground  and  lot  area 
which  will  produce  the  most  economic  re- 
sults— rests  upon  local  conditions — the  price 
of  land,  the  usual  sizes  of  lots,  etc. 

"The  playgrounds,  being  contained  within 
the  blocks,  furnish  very  safe  and  almost 
private  recreation  ground,  where  all  chil- 
dren may  be  left  unattended  and  yet  within 
sight  and  call  of  their  homes." 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  same  plan 
applies  to  any  approximately  straight  line 
along  any  important  landscape  feature,  such 
as  a  large  park  or  lake. 

Among  the  other  articles  in  this  issue  is 
one  by  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  giving  to  park 
commissions  "A  System  of  Cost  Keeping 
on  a  Unit  Basis,"  illustrated  with  material, 
construction  and  maintenance  distribution 
sheets.  There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
paper  by  G.  A.  Parker  on  "The  Value  of 
Park  Reports."  He  says,  in  reference  to 
the  relation  of  city  planning  to  the  develop- 
ment of  park  area: 

"Many  of  the  so-called  city  plans  which 
have  come  to  my  notice  during  the  last 
few  years  are  no  more  plans  for  a  city  than 
the  paint  on  the  building  is  the  substance 
of  the  building.  *  *  *  Much  that  is  pro- 
posed in  city  planning  has  its  usefulness  as 
propaganda  work,  but  the  best  part  of  these 
plans  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  them  out,  for  should  some  of  them 
be  executed  they  would  injure  a  city  more 
than  they  would  improve  it.  They  would 
destroy  the  individuality  of  the  city,  which 
many  times  is  of  the  greatest  value." 


Applying  the  Current 

The  June  and  July  numbers  of  the 
World's  Worh  contain  articles  by  Henry 
Oyen  on  "The  Awakening  of  the  Cities." 
The  first  of  these  summarizes  the  move- 
ment that  "marks  the  differet'Oe  between 
the  old  spirit  of  city-making  and  the  new," 
The  old  spirit  spent  itself  in  making  a 
bigger  city  regardless  of  whether  it  was  a 
better  one  or  not;  it  meant  increase  of 
population  without  increase  of  efficient 
living. 

*'  'Getting  together'  has  been  the  one  feat- 
ure of  the  awakening  of  the  cities  that  has 
given  it  its  great  power.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  many  cases  has  caused  organ- 
izations to  sacrifice  their  identity  in  order 
to  create  a  central,  organized  force  with 
greater  powers  to  push  a  city  forward." 

This  feature  is  illustrated  by  the  union 
of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers'  Club,  by  the  social  centers 
of  Rochester,  by  the  power  of  the  Boston- 
1915  movement  and  many  smaller  instances 
of  this  wonderful  means  of  accomplishing 
great  things. 

Besides  the  awakening  of  the  cities  al- 
ready mentioned,  this  article  outlines  in  an 
enlivening  manner  the  stories  of  Chicago, 
Rochester,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  Kansas 


City,   Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Memphis  and 
Elmira. 

"The  scope  of  the  movement  covers  the 
whole  sum  of  urban  existence.  It  divides 
itself  into  the  cooperation  of  forces  that 
are  making  the  movement  possible,  the 
struggle  for  good  government,  the  work  of 
physical  improvement  and  the  maKing  of 
better  citizens." 

The  second  of  these  articles  proclaims  the 
new  commercial  spirit  which  is  based  on  the 
realization  that  the  physical  regeneration 
of  a  city  is  good  business.  The  city  that 
offers  to  a  possible  new  industry  suitable 
homes  for  operatives,  besides  parks  and 
playgrounds,  good  schools  and  appropriate 
public  buildings  is  the  one  that  will  un- 
doubtedly make  successful  appeal  to  the 
farsighted  business  man.  This  is  the  point 
that  is  illustrated  again  and  again  in  the 
experiences  of  cities  here  described.  It  is 
the  story  of  "Beautification  and  Business." 

Read  also  "The  Resurrection  of  a  Vil- 
lage," by  Eldie  Troxell,  in  the  same  issue, 
and  see  how  one  man  waked  up  the  dead 
little  village  of  Griswold,  Iowa,  by  insti- 
tuting live  business  methods.  That  was  be- 
ginning at  the  other  end  of  the  plan  of 
procedure:  street  cleaning  and  beautifica- 
tion and  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  followed 
the  business  reorganization  of  the  place, 
which  was  so  small  that  this  one  energetic 
man  could  manage  all  the  stores  and  the 
newspaper  too  until  other  people  saw  re- 
sults, and  were  willing  to  take  hold.  Al- 
most every  good  change  has  its  initiative  in 
the  activity  of  some  one  person. 


Public  Comfort  Stations 

In  an  article  in  the  June  New  Boston 
on  "Boston's  Keeds  for  Public  Convenience 
Stations,"  K.  O.  Nelson,  Assistant  Organ- 
ization Secretary  of  Boston-1915,  gives 
some  facts  of  interest  to  all  cities. 

Only  of  late  have  we  begun  to  realize  that 
business  interests,  as  well  as  the  decencies 
of  life,  demand  that  the  comfort  of  the 
traveling  public  and  the  spenders  of  money 
shall  be  adequately  provided  for.  It  is  good 
business  policy  to  encourage  the  disposition 
to  travel  for  business,  social  or  recreational 
purposes,  and  the  public  is  increasingly  un- 
willing to  be  inconvenienced  in  the  slightest. 
Some  of  the  large  department  stores  are 
providing  comfortable  rest  rooms  and  im- 
maculate toilet  conveniences,   with   attend- 
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ance,  and  citie-s  are  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  number  of  public 
comfort  stations. 

The  number  of  people  to  be  accommo- 
dated and  the  distance  between  their  homes 
should  determine  the  size  of  a  station.  An 
underground  convenience  station  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $8  per  square  foot,  so  that, 
allowing  30  square  feet  for  each  fixture  and 
a  height  of  10  feet,  a  station  25x25  feet 
would  cost  $5,000.   Most  of  the  public  corn- 


Permanent  Street  Decoration 

Under  the  head  of  "The  Decoration  and 
Furnishing  of  the  City,"  Prof.  S.  D.  Ads- 
head  gives,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Town 
Planning  Review  a  study  of  the  arch  as  a 
form  of  permanent  public  monument. 

We  have  in  America  very  few  of  these 
imposing  structures,  the  beautiful  arch  in 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City,  being 
probably  the  best  known,  but  the  temporary 
arch  has  long  been  a  feature  of  public  festi- 
vals and  pageants,  and  has  stimulated  in- 
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fort  stations  in  London  are  underground, 
which  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  limited 
space  in  congested  districts.  Such  stations, 
according  to  Henry  B.  Davis,  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Plumbing,  Washington,  D.  C,  are,  if 
properly  built,  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  to 
maintain  than  those  above  ground.  The 
total  net  cost  for  operating  two  stations  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  whole  year  was 
2.75  mills  per  person.' 

The  average  cost  of  constructing  a  large 
convenience  station  in  a  large  city  is  not 
less  than  $15,000,  and  the  average  annual 
maintenance  cost  is  $5,000;  this  can  be  re- 
duced by  establishing  pay  compartments 
and  by  granting  to  the  highest  bidders  con- 
cessions for  news-stands,  boot-blacking,  etc. 


terest  in  this  form  of  memorial.  While  the 
cost  of  the  monumental  arch  is  often  pro- 
hibitive, it  is  well,  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  important  areas  or  even  with 
the  extension  of  city  boundaries,  to  direct 
public  attention  to  "this  finest  of  commemo- 
rative monuments,"  and  to  guide  public 
taste  in  the  matter  of  suitable  design  and 
placing. 

The  article  referred  to  is  historically  de- 
scriptive, and  is  freely  illustrated  with 
views  of  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  arches 
and  many  others  in  France  and  England. 
This  group  of  illustrations  is  well  worth 
our  study.  Referring  to  the  ancient  forms 
of  art.   Prof.   Adshead   says: 

"It  is  a  disregard  of  the  ancient  lineage  of 
these  grand  old  forms  which  is  responsible 
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for  so  many  of  the  modern  failures  in  city 
decoration.  Most  of  our  so-called  memorial 
groups  are  but  towers  of  Babel  struggling  to 
reach  the  sky,  merely  floundering  groups  of 
sculpture  clinging  about  the  edges  of  cubes, 
octagons  and  drums  quite  formless  in  their 
mass  and  characterless  as  a  whole. 

"The  composition  of  the  figure  group  is 
limited  to  very  simple  proportions.  How- 
ever colossal,  however  complex,  it  must  be 
easily  separable  into  figure,  pedestal  and 
perhaps  podium,  but  these  alone.  Where 
an  effect  of  greater  grandeur  is  required,  the 
monument  should  take  some  well-recognized 
architectural  form;  it  should  be,  say,  an 
arch,  a  fountain  or  a  column — a  feature  em- 
bellished with  sculpture  and  not  a  colossal 
jumble  of  sculpture  unattached  to  any  recog- 
nizable architectural  form. 

"Greatness  of  effect  is  to  be  obtained  in 
the  city  by  standardizing  design,  by  the 
repetition  of  pedestals,  of  lamp  standards 
and  of  all  those  incidents  which,  like  sen- 
tinels as  we  pass  along  the  streets,  help  so 
wonderfully  to  give  rhythm  to  the  otherwise 
disconnected  interests  in  a  town." 

"The  Right  Road" 

Good  roads  concern  everybody,  not  only 
the  automobilist  and  the  farmer,  but  every- 


body else  who  uses  a  road  or  lives 
alongside  one.  The  little  book  with  the  above 
title  tells  about  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems of  today — ^how  to  secure  thoroughly 
well  paved  and  practically  dustless  roads. 
They  mean  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
material,  they  unite  otherwise  unneighborly 
places  and  people,  to  whom  they  bring 
health  and  comfort  and  beauty  of  surround- 
ings; they  are  a  means  of  prosperity  for 
the  individual  and  the  whole  country.  The 
author  says: 

"It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  axiom  that 
a  good  road  must  be  so  good  that  every  tax- 
payer can  see  that  it  is  worth  what  it  cost. 
And  nothing  must  affect  it  that  will  cause 
the  taxpayer  to  change  his  opinion  next 
year — nor  the  year  after — nor  five  years 
from  now." 

Write  to  Mr.  George  B.  Adams,  care  of 
the  American  Asphaltum  &  Eubber  Com- 
pany, Haverstraw  Building,  Chicago,  for 
this  booklet.  It  is  full  of  charming  tinted 
views,  and  it  tells  some  interesting  things 
about  good  roads. 


Books  for  the  Citizen 


The  House  Fly — Disease  Carriert 

The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Entomology  has  extended  his  work 
against  insect  pests  by  this  volume  on  the 
common  house  fly.  Literature  on  the  dis- 
ease-^carrying  possibilities  of  the  fly  has 
been  spread  broadcast  throughout  most  of 
the  civilized  world,  but  this  book  is  the 
first  attempt  to  put  complete  information 
on  the  subject  into  readable  and  convenient 
form. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  so-called  "typhoid 
fly,"  a  name  which  has  been  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  the  house  fly  is  not  wholly 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  typhoid.  The 
name,  however,  seems  to  ns  wisely  chosen 
since  the  insect  does  spread  the  disease  if 
it  has  access  to  infected  material,  and  since 
the  name  stirs  us  as  no  other  would  to  fight 
the  fly. 


t  By  L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.D.  Duodecimo,  312  pp., 
41  illustrations,  $1.72  postpaid.  Order  of  The 
American  City. 


The  creature's  portrait,  as  frontispiece, 
shows  beauty  of  coloring  and  delicacy  of 
structure,  and  makes  very  evident  the  many 
conveniences  which  the  fly  possesses  for 
picking  up  and  carrying  disease  germs.  In 
the  story  of  its  life  and  habits  we  find  a 
detailed  study  of  its  preferred  breeding 
places,  of  the  bristly,  sticky  surfaces  which 
catch  the  germs  and  of  the  processes  of 
feeding  and  digestion.  Many  illustrations 
and  numerous  careful  experiments  make  all 
these  points  clear. 

Every  point  is  made  applicable  to  the 
protection  of  human  life  from  the  danger 
and  the  nuisance  of  flies. 

"If  an  adult  female  fly  can  be  destroyed 
before  she  lays  her  eggs  we  will  have 
killed  not  only  the  actual  fly  but  120  to 
600  potential  flies  due  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  if  this  female  fly  can  be  caught 
in  the  early  spring  we  will  have  apparently 
saved  the  world  from  almost  a  calamity." 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  natural  enemies 
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of  the  fly,  which  makes  us  thankful  for  our 
allies  in  the  warfare,  but  which  gives  us  no 
undue  encouragement.  The  chapter  on 
"The  Carriage  of  D'isease  by  Flies"  and  the 
one  on  "Remedies  and  Preventive  Meas- 
ures" are  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  book. 
Without  over-emphazing  the  danger  of  the 
typhoid  fly  we  become  convinced  that  since 
the  fly  is  bred  in  those  places  where  in- 
fected material  is  likely  to  be  found,  and 
since  it  feeds  on  the  same  substances  that 
we  do  we  should  use  every  means  to  stop 
the  breeding  of  flies  until  efforts  to  destroy 
them  in  houses  are  unnecessary.  The 
health  of  the  entire  city  is  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  conditions  in  any  one  part. 

Our  readers  will  find  especially  profitable 
the  section  devoted  to  what  women's  clubs, 
civic  associations,  school  boards  and  boards 
of  health  may  do  to  exterminate  the  fly. 
In  another  chapter  other  kinds  of  flies  are 
described  and  pictured,  and  there  is  a  bib- 
liography on  the  subject.  One  of  the  five 
appendices  gives  the  regulations  of  the 
Health  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia relating  to  house  flies. 


A 


A  New  Commission  Government  Bulletin 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a 
bulletin  (No.  423),  by  Ford  H.  MacGregor, 
on  "City  Government  by  Commission."* 
Mr.  MacGregor  is  instructor  in  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  University's  Municipal 
Reference  Bureau. 

This  bulletin  gives  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  the  plan,  its  origin,  development  and 
success  in  various  cities.  It  aims  to  sup- 
ply to  debaters,  to  teachers  and  students  of 
municipal  government  and  to  all  interested 
in  charter  revision  a  short,  reliable  presen- 
tation of  the  subject.  It  analyzes  the  prin- 
ciples of  commission  government,  distin- 
guishes between  the  essential  and  nonessen- 
tial features,  and  states  the  most  notable  de- 
partures from  the  essential  features. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
plan  are  stated  separately.  There  is  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  provisions  of  various 


charters  and  laws  on  each  important  feature, 
which  is  of  value  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  adoption  of  the  commission 
government  plan  or  any  change  in  commis- 
sion charters  or  laws.  This  is  of  more  value 
than  a  compilation  of  undigested  charters 
and  laws.  There  is  a  list  of  commission 
governed  cities,  from  which  intelligent  re- 
ports may  be  expected  within  the  next  few 
years.  The  bulletin  includes  a  bibliography 
of  periodical  and  other  literature  on  the 
subject. 


The  Record  or  an  Important  Conference 

Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  have  been 
shown  in  the  three  annual  conferences  on 
city  planning  and  congestion  of  population 
which  have  been  held.  The  bound  volumef 
reporting  the  second  of  these  conferences, 
held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  year  ago,  is  of 
especial  importance  to  those  whose  interest 
has  been  newly  aroused  by  the  Conference 
just  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  wish  to 
preserve  a  record  of  the  addresses  made  at 
these  valuable  meetings. 

We  must  remember  that  the  busy  men 
composing  these  conferences  realize  that  in 
view  of  the  number  of  strong  organizations 
that  are  already  working  upon  the  problems 
of  city  planning  and  congestion  it  is  better 
to  maintain  the  somewhat  informal  sort  of 
organization  represented  by  the  annual  con- 
ference than  to  make  a  new  and  independent 
one.  The  expenses  of  the  Conference  are 
rather  meagerly  provided  for  by  a  subscrib- 
ing membership.  These  matters  are  reported 
upon  in  the  present  volume. 

So  many  of  the  papers  here  presented  in 
shortened  form  have  already  been  given 
wholly,  in  part  or  in  abstract  in  The  Amer- 
ican City  that  an  extended  review  of  the 
book  is  uncalled  for.  Some  of  the  men 
most  distinguished  in  connection  with  city 
planning  and  betterment  are  found  here  as 
authors,  and  they  view  from  many  points 
the  causes  and  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
congestion  of  population.  The  explanatory 
and  introductory  matter  has  been  cut  out  as 
far  as  possible. 


t  Proceeding's   of   the   Second  National    Con- 

•  The  University  of  "Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis.,       ference    on    City    Planning   and    the    Problems 
1911.      Octavo,   151   pp.;    40   cents   postpaid.  of  Congestion.    Octavo,  182  pp.;  $1.25  postpaid. 


With  the  Vanguard 


Elihu  Koot  says : 

"Even  the  best  trained  mind  cannot  vote 
intelligently  with  the  long  ballot." 

Ohio  cities  are  now  legally  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  for  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers. 

Twenty-nine  cities  have  adopted  the  com- 
mission plan  of  government  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 


During  one  week  in  June  nearly  sixty 
cities  accepted  invitations  to  take  part  in 
the  International  Municipal  Congress  and 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next  Sep- 
tember. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  recent  "Ideal  Home  Exposition"  in 
Cleveland  was  a  model  antituberculosis 
home  arranged  to  show  the  latest  sanitary 
methods   of   fighting   tuberculosis. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Health  Board  of 
Indianapolis  has  prepared  a  course  of  study 
in  practical  civics  for  all  the  school  grades, 
which  covers  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and 
fosters  careful  observation  of  the  city's 
affairs. 


The  Rochester  children  are  for  clean 
streets.  Large  buttons  with  the  words 
"Clean  Up"  printed  on  them  are  the  in- 
signia of  membership  in  the  children's  clean 
street  regiment  organized  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  school  authorities  have 
been  asked  to  help  organize  the  children  in 
this  warfare. 


The  Minneapolis  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion lasted  a  whole  week.  Besides  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  in  all  the  churches  there 
were  parades  of  regular  troops  and  naval 
reserves,  band  concerts,  tournaments,  an 
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electrical  display,  aquatic  parades  with  the 
ceremony  of  linking  two  lakes  in  the  parks, 
an  Industrial  Day  with  a  parade,  and  a 
Home-Coming  Day. 

»?« 

Denver  had  a  play  festival  on  June  3  in 
which  Y,000  children  took  part  in  dances, 
gynmastic  exercises  and  organized  play.  It 
was  made  the  occasion  for  family  picnics 
and  general  recreation,  and  the  total  at- 
tendance is  estimated  to  have  been  65,000. 
There  was  a  "tented  city"  for  school  and 
administration  headquarters,  with  tepees  for 
Boy  Scouts. 


The  Columbia  Heights  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  joined  with 
the  People's  Garden  Association  in  a  move- 
ment to  have  flowers  which  will  harmonize 
and  blend  in  color  planted  in  front  of  all 
the  homes  along  Thirteenth  Street  from 
Clifton  to  Fairmont  Streets.  Instead  of 
allowing  each  householder  to  plant  flowers 
of  various  kinds  on  his  grounds  according 
to  his  individual  preference  without  regard 
to  the  general  street  effect,  an  organized 
plan  will  be  followed  to  create  a  really  har- 
monious display  throughout  the  section. 
The  cost  to  each  resident  will  not  exceed 
$5,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  parts  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  represented  in  the  movement. 


A 


The  new  Social  Research  Council  of  Bos- 
ton is  a  central  clearing  house  for  the  forty 
or  more  local  institutions  engaged  in  social 
research,  and  is  the  headquarters  for  infor- 
mation as  to  work  completed  or  in  progress. 
This  Council  is  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  in  all  present-day  work.  Its  survey 
of  local  investigations  includes  amusement 
and  recreation,  child  welfare,  education, 
health  and  sanitation,  housing  and  topics 
pertaining  to  labor  and  to  conditions  in 
homes. 

Similar  work  is  being  carried  on  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  by  the  City's  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  is  correlating  the  various 
remedial  activities  of  the  city,  and  is  under- 
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"//  a  man  preach  a  better  sermon,  write  a  better 
book,  or  build  a  better  mousetrap  than  his  neigh- 
bor, tho'  he  hide  himself  in  the  wilderness,  the 
world  will    make    a    beaten  path  to   his  door. " 


Why  does  Chicopee  supply  the  Playground  World  with 
All-Steel  Playground  Apparatus? 

The  answer  is  found  in  a  little  booklet  we  have 
recently  published,  entitled  "Experience." 

Playground  workers  will  find  it  of  interest. 

Write— 


lA,  G.  SPALDING  ^  BROS.,  Ins: 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention  The  American   City. 
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taking  a  general  social  survey.  The  five 
members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  serve  without  pay. 

To  relieve  the  distress  of  families  whose 
supporting  members  have,  on  account  of 
violations  of  city  ordinances,  been  placed 
in  the  workhouse,  the  Board  of  Welfare  has 
arranged  to  turn  over  to  such  families  sums 
of  money  apportioned  according  to  the  work 
done  by  the  prisoners.  More  than  $600  a 
month  is  collected  from  paroled  prisoners 
outside  the  workhouse,  and  is  turned  over 
to  their  families.  There  are  now  about  100 
prisoners  on  the  Board's  farm,  which  covers 
130  acres  about  8  miles  from  the  city  center, 
and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Board  supervises  public  dances,  mov- 
ing picture  shows  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances. 


The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Smoke  was  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  June 
28-30,  and  was  one  of  the  most  helpful 
conferences  ever  held  in  this  country.  The 
program  included  the  following  papers  and 
addresses:  "The  Relation  of  the  Gas  Pro- 
ducer to  the  Smoke  Problem,"  by  Prof.  R. 
H.  Fernald,  Consulting  Engineer,  II.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  "Enforcement  of  Smoke 
Prevention  Ordinance — New  York  City,"  by 


Dr.  Ernest  J.  Lederle,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  New  York  City;  "Smoke  Preven- 
tion in  Large  Power  Stations,"  by  James 
T.  Whittlesey,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Hervey 
S.  Vasser,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  of 
the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Newark;  "Smoke  Versus  City  Beauty," 
by  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association;  and  "The  Ohio 
Smoke  Law,"  by  Senator  John  Krause  of 
Ohio.  The  public  was  invited  to  the  gen- 
eral discussion  on  devices  for  smoke  abate- 
ment. 


Last  Summer  the  Public  Bath  Commis- 
sion of  Baltimore  erected  four  portable 
baths  in  crowded  sections  of  the  citj',  which 
were  patronized  by  about  500  bathers  each 
day.  This  new  style  of  bath  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  tent  baths  with  wood- 
en floors,  which  were  first  used  at  a  con- 
struction cost  of  about  $150  and  a  main- 
tenance cost,  including  salaries  of  two 
managers,  of  $20  or  $25  a  week.  The  tent 
bath  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  set 
up,  but  it  lacks  sufficient  privacy,  and  the 
towels,  soap,  brooms  and  mops  which  are 
used  cannot  very  well  be  protected  against 
thieves. 

The  new  portable  bath  has  a  light  wooden 
framework    covered   with   galvanized   iron, 


INTERIOR  VIEW,   PORTABLE   BATH,  NO.   1,    FRONT   SECTION   REMOVED 
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Fire  Hose 
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Garden  Hose 
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Private  Parks 


FIRE  Cliil^:FS  and  Park  Superin- 
tendents who  have  tested  ont  all 
kinds  know  that  "Voorhees  Qual- 
ity" means  best  service  and  longest 
wear.  If  your  fire  department  or  your 
park  needs  additional  hose,  or  if  you 
want  hose  for  your  own  lawn  or  factory, 
you  will  find  "Voorhees  Quality"  worth 
asking  for. 


VOORHEES  RUBBER  MFG.  CO., 
Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

Would    like    your    quotation    on ' feet    of 

hose   and   shall   be   glad    to    receive   your 

catalogue. 


The  New  York  City  Office  of  The  Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  is  at  38  Vesey  Street 
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FLOOR  PLAN,  PORTABLE  BATH  NO.  1 


with  interior  partitions  similarly  construct- 
ed. The  woodwork  of  the  shower  and  dress- 
ing cabins  which  is  exposed  to  water  is  also 
covered  with  galvanized  iron  to  prevent 
decay.  In  an  adjoining  leanto  there  is  an 
eggshaped  coal  stove  surrounded  by  a  water 
jacket,  with  a  storage  tank  holding  75  or 
100  gallons,  which  provides  the  supply  of 
warm  water.  This  stove  house,  while  not 
more  than  seven  feet  square  and  nine  feet 
high,  gives  room  also  for  the  storage  of 
one-quarter  or  one-half  a  ton  of  coal. 

The  bath  house  is  divided  into  seven 
compartments,  each  about  8x31/2  feet  and 
containing  a  small  dressing  room  and  a 
shower  room.  A  waiting  room  for  bathers 
and  an  office  for  attendants  occupy  the 
space  in  front  of  these  seven  compartments. 
This  house,  known  as  "Portable  Bath  No. 
1,"  is  collapsible  into  about  75  sections, 
each  about  5x8  feet,  which  can  be  set  up 
on  the  sill  frames  and  fastened  in  place  by 
bolts  and  nuts  or  thumb  screws,  the  work 
occupying  three  men  four  days,  "Portable 
Bath  No.  2"  is  not  collapsible,  but  is  in 


two  parts,  each  about  9x14  feet,  which  are 
easily  fastened  together  by  bolts. 

The  inner  construction  of  each  house, 
including  all  the  plumbing,  by  employees 
of  the  Baltimore  Bath  Commission,  costs 
$600  or  $650,  and  the  weekly  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  each  is  $33.60.  The  receipts 
from  fees  average  about  $10  per  week,  mak- 
ing the  net  weekly  maintenance  cost  $23.60. 
Adults  are  charged  three  cents  each  for 
soap  and  towel,  and  children  under  twelve 
years  one  cent.  There  are  certain  free  days 
for  children  under  twelve  years.  The  houses 
are  sufficiently  tight  to  be  comfortable  in 
cold  weather.  In  1909  one  of  them  gave 
satisfactory  service  through  November. 


Among  the  recent  accomplishments  of 
Boston-1915  is  the  new  Municipal  Athletic 
Association,  which  will  take  over  the  work 
of  the  Boston-1915  Boys'  Games  Committee. 
The  city  has  appropriated  $2,000  for  the 
athletic  meets  of  1911,  and  a  committee  of 
25,   made   up    of   leaders   in   athletics   and 
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It  would  cost  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  to  plant 
the  grounds  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left  with 
trees  large  enough  to  give  the  shade  and  beauty 
afforded  by  those  seen  in  the  engraving  to  the  right- 
according  to  a  leading  "big  tree"  nurseryman  of  this 
country. 

Trees  have  a  known  money  value  there- 
fore, and  it  increases  year  by  year. 

Two  estates  near  an  eastern  city  were  placed  on 
the  market  not  long  ago.  They  were  equally  well 
located  and  the  improvements  were  of  the  same  tvpe. 
One  place  had  on  it  between  two  and  three  hundred 
fine  old  trees,  however,  while  the  other  was  com- 
paratively bare  except  of  small   trees  recently  planted. 

The  estate  with  the  large  trees  sold  for 
$25.000  more  than  the  other. 


When  a  grove  of  fine  trees  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
dr-cay  and  the  trees  die,  there  is  an  enormous  cash 
loss  to  the  owner.  The  modern  science  '  of  tree 
surgery  renders  it  unnecessary  for  such  losses  to  be 
incurred.  The  services  of  expert  tree  surgeons  cost 
but  a  trifle  of  what  their  work  will  save  the  owners 
of  trees. 

It  is  false  economy  to  let  trees  riie;  real 
economy  to  save  them. 

John  Davey  worked  out  the  science  of  tree 
surgery.  It  is  taught  only  in  the  Davey  Institute  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Only  the  trained  men  of  this  company 
practice  it  properly,  and  with  the  backing  of  an 
organization  which  guarantees  the  quality  _  of  the 
work    and    protects    the    public    against    imposition. 

Davey  tree  experts  are  now  at  ^vork  from 
the  Missouri  River  Eastward. 


Write  us  how  many  trees  you  hate,  what  k'r^ds  and  uhere  located 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.  Inc.,    376  Ba.swood  st ,   Kent,  Ohio 


(Operaling  the  Davey  Tnttitute  of  Tree  Surgrery"' 
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FREE  TO  EVERY  BUYER  OF 
BUSINESS    STATIONERY 

If  your  business  requires  the  writing  of  many  Important  letters — 
letters  that  must  look  their  Importance — and  if  you  care  what 
you  pay  for  "looks,"  you  need  our  free  portfolio  of  handsome 
specimen  letterheads  on  Construction  Bond.  Let  us  send  it  to- 
gether with  our  booklet  telling  why  Construction  Bond  makes 

Impressive  Stationery  at  a   Usable  Price 

One   of   the   reasons    is    that    Construction   Bond    is    sold    direct   to 
responsible    printers    and    lithographers,    in  quantities    of    500    lbs. 
or    more       at    a       time,      while 
other      fine      bond      papers    are  |^  ft  M 
sold       through       local        Jobbers,  »*  *^  »* 
.»•''  a  ream  or    more     at  a      time  to 


any  printer  who  will  buy  them. 
The  saving  in  expense  comes  off  the 
price  you  pay  for  business  stationery  If  you 
secure  Construction  Bond.  Make  a  note  now  to 
A I  ite  us,  on  your  business  stationery,  please,  and  we'll 
send  you  the  specimen  letterheads  and  booklet  together  with  the 
names  of  those  printers  and  lithographers  in  your  locality  who  can 
make  you  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price  on  Construction 
Bond.     Make  a  note  now  to  write  us. 


Best  at 


Price. 


W.    E.    WROE    &    CO., 

lOlO  So.  Michigan  Boulevard, 


Chicago 
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in   work   with  boys,  will  direct  this   sum- 
mer's games. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  says  that  the  formation 
of  the  new  aHsociation  "marks  a  big  event 
in  the  athletic  history  of  Boston."  It  means 
the  saving  of  a  great  deal  of  effort  hitherto 
wasted  because  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  three  or  four  city  departments 
involved  in  the  playground  situation.  Six 
thousand  boys  and  girls  entered  the  games 
of  the  last  two  summers,  and  municipal 
departments  and  volunteer  organizations 
worked  together  successfully.  The  new  as- 
sociation will  supervise  the  outdoor  and  in- 
door sports  of  Boston  all  the  year  round. 


These  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Second  Annual  Conference  of  Mayors  held 
at  Poughlceepsie  the  last  of  May: 

"Resolved:  That  the  Conference  recom- 
mends that  In  preparing  and  adopting  muni- 
cipal budgets  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  budgetary  provisions  for  those  municipal 
activities  relating  to  the  promotion  of  public 
health  and  social  welfare,  such  as  play- 
grounds, tuberculosis  dispensaries,  general 
and  special  hospitals,  medical  school  inspec- 
tion, and  provision  for  the  education  of 
citizens  In  prevention  of  preventable 
diseases. 

"Resolved:  That  the  Conference  recom- 
mends to  police  departments  of  the  citleg 
the  organization  of  classes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  policemen  in  the  principles  of  first 
aid  to  the  injured  and  sick,  and  for  instruc- 
tion In  regard  to  agencies  and  institutions, 
private  and  public,  existing  for  the  care  and 
relief  of  the  sick  and  dependent." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  resolu- 
tions are  formulated  by  a  body  of  mayors 
and  other  city  officials  wlio  represent  more 
than  six  and  one-half  million  people,  and 
control  the  apportionment  of  a  vast  amount 
of  public  funds. 


The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
New  York,  using  the  special  fund  provided 
for  the  purpose,  has  examined  the  financial 
reports  of  75  American  cities  on  the  hunt 
for  an  intelligible  balance  sheet.  The  re- 
sults disclosed  are  amazing. 

Of  the  75  cities  08  do  not  show,  with  re- 
spect to  current  expenses  and  roveuues,  how 
much  they  have  spent,  including  bills  not 
paid  and  revenues  due  but  not  yet  received. 
There  is  thus  no  proper  income  account. 
Assets  are  not  shown  by  48  of  the  cities, 
which   thus  have  no  balance  sheet,  29  do 


not  show  the  balance  of  appropriations  un- 
expended, and  21  do  not  state  their  bonded 
debt.  If  the  books  of  large  private  corpora- 
tions were  kept  with  the  looseness  displayed 
by  the  municipalities  no  expert  accountant 
would  or  could  certify  to  their  correctness. 
Next  to  securing  honest  public  officials 
nothing  will  do  more  to  rectify  and  to  re- 
move the  evils  of  municipal  government 
than  proper  accounting. 


In  recording  the  change  of  Mr.  Clarence 
A.  Cotton's  field  of  laljor  from  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Grand  Kapids, 
Mich.,  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Dubuque 
Industrial  Corporation  we  remind  our  read- 
ers of  the  oft-reiterated  principle  which  this 
genuine  "live  wire"  carries  wlierever  he 
goes.  As  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Commercial  Executives  he  sums 
it  up  in  this  way: 

"The  leading  men  of  the  commercial 
world  are  coming  to  know  that  cities 
which  are  beautiful,  well  governed,  health- 
ful and  generally  attractive  to  live  in  and 
visit  are  the  ones  which  will  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  future." 


A  Letter  from  the  Tree  Experts 

"We  are  much  interested  to  learn  that 
TiiK  Amkuican  City  is  to  be  improved  and 
made  over  into  an  even  more  attractive 
magazine  of  uplift  for  conimunity  benefit 
than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

"There  are  many  important  matters  about 
the  planting  and  care  of  trees  upon  which 
the  public  needs  strenuous  and  insistent 
emphasis.  Anyone  who  has  traveled  much 
about  the  country  and  has  observed  the 
way  in  which  trees  are  so  commonly  neg- 
lected and  'butchered,'  especially  city  trees, 
will  fully  appreciate  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment. In  reality  there  ought  to  be  a  book 
written  on  crimes  against  trees,  but  the 
more  articles  on  the  subject  i)ublished  by 
the  different  rnngazincs,  the  more  good  will 
be  a<;complislKMl,  anyhow. 

"Wishing  you  and  your  associates  in  the 
undertaking  all  the  success  of  which  your 
magazine  and  its  purpose  are  deserving,  we 
remain, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

L.  Ct.  Vair,  Secretary, 
Thk  Davky   Tukk  Exi'KUT  Co. 

K.Mit.  Ohio." 
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Standard 

Macadam  Asphalt  Binder 


Treating  road  with  Binder  "A."    (For  description  and  directions  send  for  our  new  booklet.) 

Standard  Macadam  Asphalt  Binders  form  a  road  that  is  water-proof, 
solid  and  durable ;  a  road  that  keeps  an  even  surface  and  remains  free  from  dust. 

Standard  Macadam  Asphalt  Binder  ^^A" 

Between  a  heavy  road  oil  and  a  solid  binder.  Specially  suitable  for 
roads  that  have  been  stripped  of  the  original  surface,  and.  have  the  top  course 
of  stone  exposed. 

Standard  Macadam  Asphalt  Binders  "B"  and  "C" 

Practically  solid  products,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  road  material,  either  by  the 
penetration  or  the  mixing  method.  "C"  is  slightly  harder  than  "B";  for  use  under 
warmer  climatic  conditions. 

ZL^nKnlt  1^Aa/1  Oil     ^°  ^°"'  grades,  containing  from  30%"   to  60%  asphaltum.     For  use  on  well- 
^"V^jyilClll  IWKIU  V/II     made  roads  as  they  are.     One  application  usually  lasts  a  seasoru 


Fmill^iFlrinn    PnaH    Oil      ^  ^^^^^^^  asphaltic  oil.  prepared  to  mix  r— ^ 

LiinUiSliying    nOaa    V/ll     ^adily  with  water.     Particularly  service-  j^ 

able   as  a  dust    preventive    for   parks,    private  estates,  boulevards,    etc.     Requires  , 
frequent  application  where  traffic  is  heavy. 

New  Illustrated  Book  Free 

We  will  mail  you  free,  upon  request,  our  new  Standard  Road  Oil  book,  48  pages,  profusely  '^ 

illustrated.     It  explains  the  particular  uses  for  which  the  different  oils  are  prepared  and  how  they  < 

should  be  applied  to  give  the  best  results.  j 

The  information  it  contains  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Supervisors,  Road  Commissioners,  State,  p 

County  and  Municipal  authorities,  and  to  owners  of  private  estates.  I 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Road  oii  Department  j 

Kansas  City,  Kan.      26  Broadway,  N.  Y.      72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  U  ,  , 
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Some  Characteristic  Quotations 
From  This  Issue 


"It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  some 
giant  striding  through  the  park  with  a 
monument  under  his  arm  became  tired 
and  set  it  down  and  left  it  where  it 
now  stands,  displacing  grass  and 
shrubs,  and  disfiguring  the  face  of 
nature." — John  Quincy  Adams,  p.  84. 

tXJ 

"When  you  find  a  commercial  body 
that  begins  with  politics  and  ends  with 
business  you  will  find  one  that  misses 
a  fundamental  element  of  efficiency  as 
a  public  agency.  The  effective  com- 
mercial body  begins  with  business,  and 
wins  by  forcing  business  into  politics. 
— Rycrson  Ritchie,  p.  75. 

"There  is  a  new  field  opening  for 
women  as  factors  in  civic  improvement. 
Women  have  always  set  the  moral  and 
esthetic  standard  in  the  community  in 
which  they  lived,  and  when  they  once 
get  into  this  new  field  of  making  our 
cities  more  beautiful — a  field  which  is 


really  closest  to  their  natural  bent, 
they  ought  to  accomplish  wonders." 
— /.  /.  Levison,  85. 

"Our  trees,  both  in  the  parks  and 
on  the  streets,  have  been  slighted  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  as  a  civic  problem 
they  are  as  important  to  our  health  and 
development  and  are  as  influential  in 
the  making  of  our  future  citizens  as 
any  other  institution  or  form  of  civic 
improvement  today." — /.  /.  Levison, 
p.  87. 

'  *  People  are  wisely  realizing  that  pic- 
tures of  outdoor  beauty  serve  not 
merely  to  please  and  edify  and  to  in- 
culcate the  spirit  of  cleanliness  and 
order  in  a  community,  but  incidentally 
tend  mightily  to  advertise  the  town 
and  promote  its  material  prosperity. 
All  the  things  that  make  the  town  more 
attractive  to  the  eye,  and  that  suggest 
progress  and  good  taste  to  the  passer- 
by, make  not  only  for  local  pride  but 
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for  growing  population  and  increasing 
land  values." — Charles  O'Connor  Hen- 
nessy,  p.  69. 

**  However  efficient  the  state  health 
department  may  be,  however  efficient 
the  proposed  national  bureau  of  health 
may  one  day  be,  the  health  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  commonwealth  depends 
and  will  continue  to  depend  very  large- 
ly upon  the  character  of  service  ren- 
dered by  local  health  officials.  As 
Governor  Hughes  has  said,  'the  future 
of  this  country  and  the  future  of  this 
state  depend,  not  so  much  on  what 
president  and  governor  may  do,  as 
they  depend  upon  what  the  local  officer 
does  in  connection  with  government  at 
home.'  " — George  Thomas  Palmer, 
M.D.,  p.  64. 

"The  benefit  and  advantage  of  con- 
certed effort  through  commercial  or- 
ganizations have  been  well  illustrated 
in  Wheeling  as  in  many  other  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  the 
value  of  the  get-together  spirit  con- 
clusively demonstrated  here  as  else- 
where. Old  Seneca  said,  "We  have 
but  to  will,  and  the  thing  is  done, ' '  and 
that  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Many  men,  with 
common  aims  and  objects,  willing  and 
working  together,  may  accomplish 
wonders." — Roy  Benton  Naylor,  p.  63. 

"The  qualified  health  officer,  particu- 
larly in  cities  of  20,000  or  over,  should 
be  paid  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  his  department.  Public  health 
administration  of  the  present  day 
means  more  than  the  mere  meeting  of 
emergencies.     The  man  entrusted  with 


the  health  of  20,000  or  more  persons 
should  have  ample  time,  at  public  ex- 
pense, to  devote  to  constructive  sani- 
tary work,  and  the  municipality  which 
is  foresighted  enough  to  appreciate  this 
fact  will  profit  enormously  by  its  fore- 
sight."— George  Thomas  Palmer,  M.D., 
p.  65. 

' '  Then  there  was  to  be  a  bridge  built 
spanning  a  brook  across  a  main  public 
road,  and  as  soon  as  the  officers  of  the 
Society  learned  the  amount  of  the 
modest  appropriation  by  the  County 
Freeholders  for  the  bridge  in  question 
they  made  request  to  the  County  En- 
gineer that  they  be  permitted  to  say 
something  about  the  form  and  char- 
acter, beauty  considered,  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge.  The  request  was  un- 
usual, but  on  condition  that  the  appro- 
priation would  not  be  exceeded  and 
that  the  plans  and  details  should  be 
made  without  expense  to  the  county, 
the  Society  was  permitted  to  act  in  the 
matter." — CJtarles  O'Connor  Hennessy, 
p.  73. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  men  of  fine  busi- 
ness attainments,  who  in  their  private 
affairs  are  prudent  and  reserved,  care- 
ful to  guard  their  credit  and  reputa- 
tion, will  be  parties  to  impetuous, 
hasty,  premature  action  on  the  part  of 
a  business  association  of  which  they  are 
members.  They  will  permit,  without 
protest,  an  organization  to  go  headlong 
into  impossible  undertakings  and  to 
scatter  its  energies  over  too  wide  a 
field.  Yet  they  are  conscious  that 
such  conduct  is  unbusinesslike,  disas- 
trous, that  it  weakens  efficiency  and 
causes  dissatisfaction  among  them- 
selves."— Ryerson  Ritchie,  p.  76. 


Wheeling's  Civic  Advance 

The    Development    of    an    Old-fashioned    Manufacturing 

Town  Into  the  Healthier  and  Happier  Community 

That  Pays  Bigger  Dividends — The  Value  of  the 

Get-Together  Spirit 

By  Roy  Benton  Naylor 

Secretary  Wheeling  Board  of  Trade 


The  city  of  Wheeling,  which  is  the 
largest  in  West  Virginia  and  the  center 
of  a  population  of  upwards  of  200,000 
in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  is  feel- 
ing the  good  effects  of  the  awakening 
of  civic  consciousness  which  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  country,  and  civic  condi- 
tions have  taken  in  the  last  decade  a 
decidedly  favorable  trend.  It  is  de- 
veloping from  a  typical  oldtime  manu- 
facturing town,  the  sole  object  of 
which     was     by     strictly     commercial 


methods  to  make  two  dollars  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  to  a  community 
with  the  higher  civic  aims  which  follow 
a  realizing  sense  that  good  government, 
municipal  improvements,  playgrounds, 
organized  charities  and  other  things 
along  these  lines,  which  make  a  city 
happier,  healthier,  and  better,  pay  as 
big  dividends  as  busy  factories,  big 
jobbing  houses,  and  advancement  in 
business  ways.  There  is  more  public 
spirit  in  Wheeling  than  ever  before, 
and  it  is  spreading  among  every  class 
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ALONG    THE    WATEK   FRONT 


of  citizens  so  that  the  progress  we  have 
already  made  is  sure  to  be  continued. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  see  that 
efficient  government  is  as  important  to 
them  as  industries,  and  that  movements 
for  civic  betterment  along  other  lines 
merit  the  same  attention  as  trade  ex- 
tension. There  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate efforts  in  the  advancement 
and  upbuilding  of  Wheeling,  and  the 
get-together  spirit  is  more  evident  than 
ever. 

Wheeling's  New  Charter 
Not  long  ago  we  got  rid  of  an  anti- 
quated charter  which  was  granted  by 
the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1836,  and 
was  patched  and  repatched  beyond 
recognition,  and  inaugurated  a  more 
modern  plan  of  city  government  in  a 


new  instrument  which  made  a  long  step 
toward  the  centralizing  of  power  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  elective 
offices.  The  old  charter  had  been  a  bar 
to  governmental  efficiency  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  one, 
abolishing  the  ancient  system  of 
boards,  which  was  both  cumbersome 
and  inadequate,  and  placing  the  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  marked  a  forward  move- 
ment which  won  the  approval  of  all 
good  citizens. 

The  City  Council  was  not  reduced  in 
size  as  many  wished,  nor  did  the  civil 
service  provisions  extend  as  far  as  they 
should,  but  now  that  we  have  gotten 
away  from  the  old  charter  with  its 
numerous     defects     further     changes 
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should  not  be  difficult.  The  new 
regime  is  working  very  well  and  is  in 
competent  hands,  but  the  taste  of  a 
better  form  of  government  which  we 
have  got  has  created  a  widespread  sen- 
timent for  the  commission  plan,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  state  at  Hunt- 
ington and  Parkersburg;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  a  few 
years  Wheeling  will  join  the  ranks  of 
those  progressive  cities  over  the  coun- 
try which  have  adopted  this  plan.     The 
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present  charter,  while  serving  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  thoughtful  men  generally  agree 
that  we  must  concentrate  responsibility 
as  provided  in  the  commission  plan  if 
we  are  to  have  the  best  results  from 
our  city  government. 

A  Fine  Health  Department 

While  all  our  municipal  departments 
are  more  satisfactorily  conducted  than 
formerly,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
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mention  our  Health  Department  as  the 
shining  light  of  the  whole  organization. 
Under  Dr.  McLain,  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner, this  department  has  reached  a 
very  high  point  of  efficiency,  and  all 
our  laws  respecting  health  are  rigidly 
enforced.  The  pure  milk  ordinance 
has  driven  bad  milk  out  of  the  city  and 
given  to  the  people  as  a  whole  reliable 
milk  all  the  year  round,  while  the  Cer- 
tified Milk  Commission,  formed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
provides  for  the  very  purest  article 
that  san  be  produced.  The  Health  De- 
partment has  entire  charge  of  garbage 
collections,  enforces  rumigation,  pro- 
vides antitoxin  for  families  ana.ble  to 
purchase  it,  and  in  many  other  ways 


water  works.  This  need  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  installation  of  one  of  the 
largest  pumps  in  the  country.  The 
Board  of  Control  is  now  planning  to 
ask  the  people  for  a  new  bond  issue  for 
a  filtration  plant  which  is  very  much 
needed,  as  the  Ohio  River  is  the  only 
source  of  public  supply,  and  thousands 
of  people  boil  or  filter  this  water,  or 
buy  spring  water,  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. But  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  a  filtration  system,  and  owing  to 
the  pollution  of  the  river  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  population  along  its 
banks,  it  should  certainly  be  realized. 
It  is  believed  that  the  people  will  glad- 
ly support  a  proposition  which  means 
so  much  to  the  community  in  elimin- 
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fsafeguards  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. The  result  has  been  that 
Wheeling  is  a  healthier  town  than  ever 
before,  and  the  infant  mortality  has 
been  reduced  to  a  surprising  extent, 
estimated  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Civic  Plans 

As  showing  the  will  of  the  people 
toward  civic  advance,  bonds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $700,000  were  voted  three  years 
ago  for  the  betterment  of  our  water 
system,  the  paving  of  streets,  a  modern 
•|.;Crematory,  improvements  to  the  gas 
'works,  and  a  new  bridge.  These 
things  have  for  the  most  part  been  car- 
ried out,  although  plans  for  a  filtration 
system  went  astray  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  larger  pumping  station  at  our 


ating  typhoid  fever  and  similar  dis- 
eases. The  assessment  plan  of  street 
paving  was  adopted  at  the  last  election, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  next  few 
years  our  twenty-five  miles  of  paving 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  possibly 
doubled,  by  reason  of  this  new  method 
which  has  worked  so  successfully  in 
other  states. 

Progressive  Associations 

Outside  of  municipal  government  af- 
fairs, progress  has  been  marked  by  the 
formation  of  the  Wheeling  Playground 
Association,  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  Ohio  County  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League.  The  Playground  Association, 
without  the  municipal  support  which  it 
should  have  and  some  day  will  receive, 
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has  equipped  three  grounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  has  provided  for 
proper  direction  during  the  summer 
months.  These  grounds  are  very 
largely  patronized  during  this  time, 
showing  the  great  demand  for  them, 
and  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
physical  and  moral  training  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  more  will  be  opened  next 
year.  The  Associated  Charities  has 
done  excellent  work  in  the  city  in  put- 
ting  charity   on   a   proper   basis,    and 


beyond  present  demands.  The  women's 
clubs  of  the  city  were  recently 
federated  into  one  large  organization, 
with  civic  and  juvenile  departments, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  active  and 
intelligent  women  will  aid  in  the  for- 
ward march. 

Public  Buildings 

Municipal  improvements  in  the  last 
five  years  have  been  great.  A  new 
half-million  dollar  post  office  was  com- 
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maintains  offices  all  the  year  round  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  trained  secre- 
tary with  capable  assistants.  The  An- 
ti-Tuberculosis League  plans  to  build  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  in  the  country. 
It  has  purchased  property  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  near  the  city  and  work  will 
be  soon  begun  on  the  buildings.  The 
City  Hospital  Association  will  soon  be- 
gin a  campaign  for  $200,000  to  replace 
the  old  building  which  has  been  in  use 
over  twenty  years,  and  which  has  got 


pleted  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  the  finest 
in  the  state.  A  magnificent  high 
school,  costing  $150,000,  was  erected 
and  opened  last  fall,  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  South.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  constructed  on  the  most 
modern  lines,  was  recently  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
model  building  in  every  respect  by  As- 
sociation men  who  have  seen  it.  A 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  is  also  among  the 
probabilities  of  the  future,  as  the  As- 
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sociation  is  well  organized  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  erecting  a  building  at 
an  early  day.  A  new  public  library, 
costing  $25,000,  has  been  opened  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  will  supply  our 
needs  for  a  long  time. 

Recently,  the  Board  of  Trade  raised 
$150,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
market-auditorium  building  on  the  site 
of  the  second  ward  market  which  was 
given  to  the  city  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago  by  pioneer  settlers.  The 
commercial  organization  secured  from 
the  city  an  ordinance  leasing  the 
ground,  and  sold  the  stock  to  citizens 
generally  at  $50  a  share.  The  com- 
pany has  now  been  formed,  and  will 
erect  a  model  market  house  with  an 
auditorium  on  top  seating  about  4,000 
people.  The  market  is  badly  needed, 
and  the  auditorium  will  prove  a  great 
drawing  card  for  big  conventions. 
The  new  building,  which  is  of  beauti- 
ful classic  design,  will  be  known  as  the 


Market-Auditorium  and  it  is  expected 
that  work  will  be  begun  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Planning  for  Parks 

Wheeling,  unfortunately,  has  no 
parks,  except  one  on  the  river  front 
and  a  small  one  in  East  Wheeling,  but 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Park 
Commission  for  the  beautification  of 
Wheeling  hill,  and  if  carried  out,  will 
make  a  great  addition  to  the  town. 
These  plans  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  city  government  by  the  Commis- 
sion, call  for  a  hillside  park  with  walks 
and  groves  and  other  things  which  go 
to  make  an  up-to-date  place.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  money  for  this 
improvement  will  be  forthcoming  this 
year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
the  funds  will  be  available  for  this 
great  improvement.  Wheeling  now 
has  a  very  low  rate  of  taxation,  one 
dollar  and  two-and-one-half  cents   on 
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the  hundred,  with  a  low  city  debt  and 
high  valuation  of  city  property,  and  it 
needs  only  agitation  to  bring  about 
such  improvements  as  the  one  pro- 
posed. 

TTie  Future  Greater  Wheeling 

A  movement  for  Greater  Wheeling 
has  been  agitated  for  some  time  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with 
success.  By  this  means  it  is  expected 
to  annex  the  outlying  West  Virginia 
suburbs  which  are  practically  part  and 
parcel  of  the  town,  and  have  grown  up 
and  prospered  by  reason  of  the  town's 
progress.  The  annexation  would  add 
about  10,000  to  our  population,  and 
would  work  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  It  would  bring  into 
the  city  life  many  well-to-do  and  intel- 
ligent citizens  who  could  be  of  great 
service  to  the  municipality,  and  it 
would  give  to  these  suburbs  all  the  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  water,  light, 
schools  and  other  things  in  which  the 
city,  by  reason  of  its  greater  wealth 
and  population,  must  necessarily  excel 
them. 

In  a  business  way  Wheeling  is  stead- 
ily growing  better,  with  bank  clearings 
constantly  growing,  postal  receipts  in- 
creasing, industries  more  numerous 
and  diversified.  It  is  not  only  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  growing  state  of 
West  Virginia  that  Wheeling's  future 
is  bright,  but  also  as  the  natural  mar- 
ket of  the  great  and  progressive  sec- 
tions   of    eastern    Ohio    and    western 


Pennsylvania.  The  advance  that  has 
been  made  civically  and  commercially 
has  been  felt  throughout  all  the  Wheel- 
ing district,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  section  has  gone  forward  under 
the  leadership  of  this  town. 

Spirit  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  large 
and  representative  organization  form- 
ed in  1900,  has  been  a  factor  in  our 
civic  advance,  standing  not  only  for 
things  commercial  and  industrial  but 
also  promoting  many  municipal  im- 
provements, which  in  the  last  analysis 
mean  better  business  and  more  pros- 
perity for  all.  The  organization  has 
taken  a  broad  and  patriotic  view  of  its 
field,  leading  the  movement  for  a  new 
charter,  organizing  the  Playground  As- 
sociation and  the  Associated  Charities, 
backing  the  bond  issue  and  assessment 
plan,  forming  the  Market-Auditorium 
Company,  and  advocating  a  greater 
city.  The  benefit  and  advantage  of 
concerted  effort  through  commercial 
organizations  has  been  well  illustrated 
here  as  in  many  other  communities 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  value 
of  the  get-together  spirit  conclusively 
demonstrated  here  as  elsewhere.  Old 
Seneca  said,  "We  have  but  to  will,  and 
the  thing  is  done,"  and  that  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Many  men,  with  common  aims 
and  objects,  willing  and  working  to- 
gether, may  accomplish  wonders. 
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An  experience  of  several  years  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  an  active  state 
board  of  health  and,  later,  in  charge  of 
the  health  department  of  a  city  of  50,- 
000,  has  impressed  several  facts  force- 
fully upon  me.  One  is  that  however 
efficient  the  state  health  department 
may  be,  however  efficient  the  proposed 
national  bureau  of  health  may  one  day 
be,  the  health  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
commonwealth  depends  and  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
character  of  service  rendered  by  local 
health  officials.  As  Governor  Hughes 
has  said,  "the  future  of  this  country 
and  the  future  of  this  state  depend,  not 
so  much  on  what  president  and  gov- 
ernor may  do,  as  they  depend  upon 
what  the  local  officer  does  in  connection 
with  government  at  home." 

Further,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  other 
states,  as  I  liave  found  them  in  Illinois, 
the  municipal  health  departments,  in 
their  personnel,  industry,  progressive- 
ness  and  efficiency,  fall  far  behind  the 
pace  set  by  the  state  boards  of  health 
in  their  broader  sphere  of  work.  In 
fact,  I  am  almost  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  for  the  perpetuation  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  for  their  spread  over 
wide  areas  and  for  the  continuation  of 
insanitary  conditions  throughout  the 
country,  we  are  indebted  to  the  unfit- 
ness, unpreparedness  and  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  health  organizations  of 
most  of  our  cities  and  villages. 

And  it  has  occurred  to  me,  after  a 

rather  patient  and  extended  study  of 

the  subject,   that   certain  well-defined 
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faults  underlie  the  shortcomings  of 
municipal  hfealth  departments — faults 
which  may  be  remedied  by  a  little 
thought  and  effort  without  adding 
materially  to  the  heavy  burdens  al- 
ready imposed  upon  the  average  muni- 
cipal purse. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  these  conclusions 
that  I  gathered  together  the  data  set 
forth.  The  selection  of  Illinois  to  il- 
lustrate my  contentions  is  not  on  the 
supposition  that  Illinois  is  either  better 
or  worse  than  other  states ;  but  rather 
that  it  seems  to  furnish  a  fair  average 
and  is  the  state  with  whose  conditions 
I  am  most  familiar. 

Nine  Standards  of  Municipal  Sanitary 
Requirements 

In  weighing  the  merits  or  shortcom- 
ings of  a  municipality,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  establish  certain  stan- 
dards, arbitrary  perhaps,  but  reason- 
able enough  to  satisfy  even  the  un- 
schooled layman  who  lias  ever  given 
serious  thought  to  municipal  sanitary 
requirements.  These  standards  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  almost 
elementary  propositions : 

1.  The  protection  of  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  people  of  a  community  is 
so  vitally  important  that  it  cannot  be 
safely  entrusted  to  one  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  sanitary  science  and 
the  cause,  the  nature  and  the  preven- 
tion of  communicable  diseases.  Hence, 
while  special  sanitary  training,  in  ad- 
dition to  medical  education,  is  desir- 
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able,  it  may  be  stated  absolutely  that 
the  executive  officer  of  every  municipal 
health  department  siiould  be  a  physi- 
cian, 

2.  The  first  thought  of  the  health  of- 
ficer should  be  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.  His  personal  interests 
should  be  of  secondary  consideration. 
Jt  is  folly  to  expect  that  the  unpaid  or 
ridiculously  underpaid  health  officer 
will  neglect  his  real  means  of  livelihood 
to  render  public  service.  Such  an  idea 
is  Utopian,  but  is  not  practical.  Hence 
the  health  officer  should  be  compen- 
sated, and  he  should  be  paid  as  well  as 
he  would  be  when  engaged  for  like 
periods  of  time  in  his  own  pursuits. 

The  qualified  health  officer,  particu- 
larly in  cities  of  20,000  or  over,  should 
be  paid  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  his  department.  Public  health 
administration  of  the  present  day 
means  more  than  the  mere  meeting  of 
ejnergencies.  The  man  entrusted  with 
the  health  of  20,000  or  more  persons 
should  have  ample  time,  at  public  ex- 
pense, to  devote  to  constructive  sani- 
tary work,  and  the  municipality  which 
is  foresighted  enough  to  appreciate  this 
fact  will  profit  enormously  by  its  fore- 
sight. 

3.  The  health  department  should 
have  assigned  to  it  from  the  annual 
budget  a  certain  definite  appropriation, 
to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department  (subject,  of  course,  to  the 
general  approval  of  the  council  or  the 
comptroller)  not  only  in  preventing 
disease,  but  in  constructive  work  for 
the  future  betterment  of  the  public 
health.  The  spectacle  of  the  average 
council  finance  committee  deliberating 
whether  a  competent  health  officer 
should  be  allowed  eight  dollars  for  a 
lactodensimeter  or  sixty  cents  for  hae- 
motoxylon  is  absurd. 

4.  The  health  department,  more  than 
any  other,  should  be  divorced  from 
politics,  and  the  health  officer  who  has 
demonstrated  his  efficiency  should  be 
undisturbed  by  political  changes.     To 


properly  perform  his  duties,  the  health 
officer  must  know  his  city  and  his 
people,  and  this  detailed  knowledge 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  imparted  to  a 
successor.  Local  experience  is  exceed- 
ingly important  in  intelligent  sanitary 
work, 

5.  In  case  the  health  officer  is  not 
justified  by  the  compensation  allotted 
him  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
city's  service,  or  in  case  his  field  is  a 
large  one,  he  should  be  supplied  with 
an  adequate  number  of  inspectors  or 
assistants  competent  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  sanitary  supervision  under 
his  direction.  The  common  custom  of 
assigning  regular  police  patrolmen, 
serving  under  their  own  chief,  to  occa- 
sional or  temporary  health  department 
service  proves  thoroughly  unsatisfac- 
tory in  any  save  the  smallest  commu- 
nities. 

6.  Intelligent  study  of  the  mortality 
is  an  immense  aid  in  obtaining  a 
thorough  and  correct  comprehension  of 
the  health  conditions  of  any  commu- 
nity. The  death  certificate  often  gives 
the  first  intimation  of  otherwise  un- 
reported contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease, or  suggests  a  line  of  investigation 
which  may  bring  to  light  exceedingly 
important  public  health  conditions. 
Hence,  the  issuance  of  burial  permits 
and  the  registration  of  mortuary  data 
are  essentially  duties  of  the  municipal 
health  authorities.  The  delegation  of 
these  duties  to  a  city  clerk,  who  is 
naturally  incapable  of  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  death  certificate's  signifi- 
cance, is  as  irrational  as  charging  the 
clerk  with  the  operation  of  the  muni- 
cipal fire  engine. 

7.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  milk 
as  a  food  for  infants  and  the  sick,  the 
intimate  relationship  between  the  milk 
supply  and  infant  mortality  and,  es- 
pecially, in  view  of  the  very  common 
adulteration  and  falsification  of  milk 
even  in  rural  districts,  it  requires  no 
argument    to    convince   us    that   there 
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should  be  competent  supervision  of  the 
milk  supply  in  every  municipality. 

8.  Likewise,  inasmuch  as  isolation  is 
the  keynote  of  success  in  checking  the 
'spread  of  contagious  disease,  and  since 
the  isolated  patient  is  not  only  entitled 
to  humane  care  but  to  every  reasonable 
comfort,  the  isolation  hospital  becomes 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  w^ell  governed  city,  however 
small.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  the 
dreaded  and  miserable  "pest  house''  of 
former  days;  but  well  built,  well  heat- 
ed, well  ventilated  and  properly  drain- 
ed quarters  in  which  the  victims  of 
contagious  disease  may  be  comfortably 
housed  and  properly  cared  for,  and  to 
which  they  may  be  induced  to  go  with- 
out compulsion.  And  proper  prepared- 
ness for  the  care  of  contagious  diseases 
means  that  the  isolation  hospital  must 
be  constantly  ready  for  occupancy, 
cleaned  and  well  aired,  and  that  an  in- 
telligent nurse  or  attendant  be  always 
on  duty  or  ready  at  hand. 

9.  Since  typhoid  fever  is  prevent- 
able, infectious  and  dependent  upon 
local  insanitary  conditions,  every  case 
should  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
health  department,  as  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  past  with  the  more  viru- 
lent contagious  diseases. 

The  Nine  Standards  Applied  to  Forty-Four 
Illinois  Cities 

To  determine  how  generally  the  fore- 
going factors  in  municipal  sanitary 
supervision  are  observed,  or  rather  to 
determine  the  frequency  of  public 
health  shortcomings,  I  have  ascertained 
the  facts  in  44  Illinois  cities  of  3,000 
population  or  over,  and  have  applied 
our  9  standards  of  efficient  service  to 
the  collected  data.  The  results  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  suggestive, 
indicating  clearly  that  municipal 
health  departments  generally  do  not 
furnish  service  of  as  high  character  as 
should  be  properly  expected  of  them. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  survey 
of  this  kind  to  ascertain  the  fitness  or 


special  qualifications  of  individual 
health  officers,  but  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  form  of  public  health 
organization  employed. 

1.  It  was  our  original  contention  that 
every  health  department  should  be 
under  medical  supervision,  and  the 
ideal  condition  is  that  in  which  one 
well  qualified  physician  is  charged  with 
full  responsibility  as  commissioner. 
Not  quite  so  satisfactory,  and  yet  often 
productive  of  good  results,  is  the  board 
of  health  with  a  competent  medical 
man  as  its  executive  officer.  Other  or- 
ganizations— headless  and  footless 
boards  of  physicians  or  laymen;  medi- 
cal boards  with  laymen  executives — ex- 
cept in  rare  instances  are  impractical 
and  inefficient. 

Of  the  44  Illinois  cities,  we  find  that 
6  have  medical  commissioners  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  work  of  their 
departments,  and  15  have  boards  of 
health  with  medical  officers.  That  is, 
21  of  the  44  cities  have  forms  of  health 
organization  which  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  afford  efficient  service. 
Of  the  others,  four  have  headless 
boards  of  physicians  in  which  no  one 
is  especially  responsible;  one  has  a 
board  of  physicians  with  layman 
health  officer;  seven  have  boards  of 
physicians  and  laymen  with  no  health 
officer;  one  has  a  mixed  board  with 
layman  health  officer;  six  have  boards 
of  laymen  with  no  medical  guidance, 
and  three  entrust  their  health  affairs 
to  lay  health  officers  without  boards  of 
any  kind.  One  city  of  26,000  employs 
merely  a  layman  health  officer,  while  a 
city  of  22,000  has  a  board  of  laymen, 
the  police  matron  acting  as  health  offi- 
cer when  she  is  not  otherwise  engaged. 

2,  While  15  of  these  cities  exceed 
20,000  in  population  and  3  are  over 
50,000,  not  one  pays  sufficient  salary  to 
warrant  a  competent  man  in  devoting 
all  of  his  time  to  the  health  depart- 
ment. One  city  of  59,000  pays  $1,500 
per  year,  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any 
municipal  health  officer  in  Illinois  out- 
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side  Chicago;  a  city  of  70,000  pays 
$1,200,  and  one  of  51,000  pays  $1,000. 
Three  of  the  44  cities  pay  $900  per 
annum ;  1  pays  $800 ;  5  pay  $600 ;  2  pay 
$400;  2  pay  $300;  7  pay  $200;  1  pays 
$150;  1  pays  $100;  1  pays  $75;  4  pay 
$50;  2  pay  $25,  and  12  pay  nothing  at 
all  for  public  health  supervision.  The 
average  population  of  the  44  cities  is 
about  16,500;  the  average  salary  paid 
to  health  officers  is  $300. 

The  12  cities  paying  nothing,  includ- 
ing one  of  30,000,  one  of  22,000  and 
one  of  21,500,  should  expect  nothing  in 
the  way  of  protection  of  the  lives  and 
health  of  their  people.  A  city  of  30,- 
000  which  pays  $400  per  year  for  its 
health  officer,  could  not  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  services  of  a  competent  man 
for  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  time, 
while  a  city  of  25,000,  paying  $200  per 
year,  could  not  ask  a  well  qualified 
officer  to  devote  a  full  hour  a  day  to 
its  public  health  affairs.  I  make  this 
estimate  on  the  assumption  that  a  com- 
petent health  officer  could  be  secured 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  office  for 
$2,400  per  year,  and  it  was  this  as- 
sumption I  had  in  mind  when  I  stated 
that,  in  my  opinion,  every  growing  city 
of  20,000  or  over  should  employ  a  com- 
petent man  constantly  in  its  protective 
and  constructive  public  health  work. 

Even  when  we  assume  that  all  phy- 
sicians will  report  their  contagious  dis- 
eases (as  they  will  not),  that  public 
health  ordinances  are  self-enforcing, 
that  modern  and  intelligent  sanitary 
supervision  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
health  officership  requires  nothing 
more  than  an  uneducated  and  unskilled 
man  to  perform  its  duties,  we  must  as- 
sume that  the  city  which  pays  less  than 
§720  per  year  for  its  health  officer  falls 
short  of  even  this  miserably  low  stan- 
dard unless  some  charitably  inclined 
physician  will  donate  his  services  to  the 
public;  and  as  a  rule,  gratuitous  ser- 
vice is  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  may  be  noted  that  36  of  the  44  Il- 
linois   cities   pay   less    than    unskilled 


workman's  wages  to  their  health  of- 
ficers. 

3.  Applying  our  third  standard  of 
preparedness  and  efficiency — specific 
appropriation  for  public  health  pur- 
poses— we  find  that  21  of  the  44  Illinois 
cities  have  no  appropriation  or  only 
that  for  the  payment  of  the  nominal 
salaries  of  board  members  and  health 
officer.  In  some  of  the  appropriations 
given,  the  cost  of  garbage  disposal  is 
included,  making  the  showing,  so  far 
as  public  health  purposes  are  con- 
cerned, far  too  high.  We  note,  how- 
ever, that  two  cities  of  over  20,000  pro- 
pose to  give  adequate  public  health 
protection  at  a  cost  of  $300  per  year, 
while  one  city  of  30,000  has  no  appro- 
priation. 

4.  In  but  seven  of  the  cities  have  the 
health  officers  been  permitted  to  serve 
sufficiently  long  to  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  the  city  or  to  work  out  sani- 
tary and  public  health  reforms.  In 
fifteen  cities  changes  have  been  made 
every  two  years,  and  in  six  the  person- 
nel of  the  health  department  has  been 
changed  every  year. 

5.  Of  the  44  cities  29  employ  no  in- 
spectors; among  these  one  of  over  20,- 
000  pays  nothing  for  its  health  officer, 
and  another  of  10,000  pays  its  health 
officer  $25  per  annum. 

6.  As  our  sixth  contention  it  was 
held  that  every  municipal  health  de- 
partment should  issue  burial  permits 
and  register  mortuary  statistics.  In  31 
of  the  Illinois  cities,  the  department 
pays  no  attention  to  mortuary  data  and 
this  is  true  in  6  of  the  15  cities  of  over 
20,000  population.  In  many  instances 
the  registration  of  mortuary  data  is 
delegated  to  the  city  clerk  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  health  department  has  no 
one  regularly  on  duty,  or,  what  is 
worse,  the  dead  are  buried  without 
supervision,  and  vital  statistics  remain 
unnoted  and  unrecorded. 

7.  "While  some  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions may  exist  and  yet  fairly  effi- 
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cient  service  prevail,  it  may  be  stated 
positively  that  no  health  department 
ignoring  the  character  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply can  be  said  to  render  the  service  to 
which  the  people  are  entitled  or  to 
properly  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  in  this,  our 
seventh  consideration,  that  we  see  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  inefficiency  which 
other  conditions  led  us  to  suspect. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  44  Illinois  cities 
make  no  pretense  of  supervision  of  the 
milk  supply,  and  among  these  we  find 
12  of  the  cities  of  10,000  or  more  and  4 
of  those  over  20,000. 

8.  Another  absolute  essential  of  ade- 
quate public  health  supervision, 
proper  facilities  for  isolation  and  care 
of  patients  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases,  we  find  generally  ignored  by 
municipalities.  In  but  9  of  the  44 
cities  do  we  find  isolation  hospitals  of 
any  kind,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
we  should  find  most  of  these  to  be 
mere  "pest  houses,"  generally  vacant, 
insanitary  and  unkept,  receiving  no 
cases  except  paupers  or  transients  af- 
flicted  with    smallpox.     The    accuracy 


of  this  supposition  may  be  estimated 
when  we  learn  that  but  2  of  the  44 
cities  have  regularly  employed  isola- 
tion hospital  attendants. 

9.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  se- 
curing these  data  to  ascertain  liow 
strictly  the  ordinances  requiring  re- 
ports of  contagious  diseases  are  en- 
forced. Practical  experience  tells  us 
that,  as  a  rule,  physicians  are  more  or 
less,  negligent  and  health  departments 
reluctant  to  impose  penalties  for  viola- 
tion. Assuming  that  all  civilized  com- 
munities have  ordinances  requiring  re- 
ports of  virulent  contagious  diseases, 
we  find  that  such  ordinances  applying 
to  typhoid  fever,  the  one  great  disease 
of  sanitation,  are  exceptional.  Only  17 
of  the  44  Illinois  cities  require  reports 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  few  are  the  re- 
ports complete. 

These  data  are  submitted  without 
conclusions  or  final  statements.  They 
have,  however,  confirmed  my  belief 
that  until  standards  of  local  health  ad- 
ministration are  radically  raised  intelli- 
gent national  and  state  development 
will  be  in  vain. 


The  Beautifying  of  Haworth 


How  a  Village  Injprovement  Society  Has  Encouraged  the 

Love  of  Beautiful  Outdoor  Pictures  and  Has 

Developed  Civic  Pride 

By  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 

Manager  of  the  Franklin  Society  of  New  York  City 


Nothiug  is  more  evident  to  the  stu- 
dent of  American  municipal  civics  than 
the  progress  in  governmental  efficiency 
manifested  in  the  small  cities,  towns 
and  villages  of  the  country.  But  this 
tendency  is  not  more  significant  or  in- 
teresting than  the  equally  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  town  beautiful  idea  as 
expressed  not  only  in  varied  and  at- 
tractive house  architecture,  but  in  well 
planned  and  shaded  streets,  well  kept 
lawns  and  flower  gardens,  attractive 
railroad  stations,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, an  evidence  of  organized  and  edu- 
cated progress  in  cultivating  beauty 
and  good  taste. 

All  over  the  country  are  little  com- 


munities in  which  this  tendency  has 
taken  root  and  spread,  promoted .  by 
unselfish  men  and  women  and  enlight- 
ened public  officials.  Such  people  are 
wisely  realizing  that  pictures  of  out- 
door beauty  serve  not  merely  to  please 
and  edify  and  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of 
cleanliness  and  order  in  a  community, 
but  incidentally  tend  mightily  to  ad- 
vertise the  town  and  promote  its  mate- 
rial prosperity.  All  the  things  that 
make  the  town  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  that  suggest  progress  and 
good  taste  to  the  passerby,  make  not 
only  for  local  pride  but  for  growing 
population  and  increasing  land  values. 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of 


OPPOSITE    THE    STATION 
An  eyesore  filled  in,  graded  and  made  to  bloom  beautifully.     Note  the  decorated  steps 
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The  American.  City  to  write  about 
The  Haworth  Beautiful  Society,  a 
small  organization  in  the  little  town  in 
which  I  have  my  home,  where  striking 
results  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
short  time.  Perhaps  the  example  of 
Haworth,  when  the  way  is  pointed  out, 
may  be  followed  by  other  similar  com- 
munities. Haworth  is  a  nearby  New 
Jersey  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  being 
less  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  heart  of 


was  organized  by  a  few  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  met  in  the  schoolhouse  one 
winter  evening  a  few  years  ago,  and 
pledged  tliemselves  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  object  of 
the  Society,  which  according  to  its  con- 
stitution is  as  follows : 

•  "The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  arouse 
and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  civic  pride  that 
wiJJ  constantly  tend  to  make  and  keep  Ha- 
worth a'  beautiful,  healthful  and  interesting 
place  in  which  to  live." 


THE    RAILROAD  'STATION    AT    HAWORTH 
The  exDenditure  of  very  little  mioney  and  some  loving  care  made  this  good  to  look  at 


the  big  city.  It  is  a  community  not  of 
the  rich  nor  of  the  poor,  but  is  a  col- 
lection of  homes  of  moderately  circum- 
stanced New  York  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  The  government  is  the 
borough  form  so  popular  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  mayor  and  six  coun- 
cilmen  regulate  public  affairs. 

The   Haworth   Beautiful    movement, 
which  has  attracted  no  little  attention, 


The  Mayor  of  the  borough  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Society,  and  has 
been  its  most  enthusiastic  member.  It 
was  provided  that  the  management 
should  be  vested  in  a  board  of  nine 
directors  of  three  classes,  three  being 
elected  each  year  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  they  to  elect  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Among  the  permanent  committees  pro- 
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vided   for   the   most  important   was   a 

committee  described  as  follows: 

"An  Outdoor  Art  Committee,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  promote  by  action  and  influ- 
ence the  establishment  of  sanitary  and  beau- 
tiful conditions  in  and  about  the  commu- 
nity; particularly  by  fostering  an  interest  in 
the  planting  and  preservation  of  trees, 
vines,  flowers  and  shrubs  and  the  beautify- 
ing of  our  homes,  highways  and  public 
places." 

;   It  was  provided  in  the  constitution 

^hat  the  membership  should  consist  of 

ordinary     members,     either     men     or 

women,  whose  dues  should  be  one  dol- 


ment  in  the  community  an  interest  in 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  Society  at  the  start  was 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  enthusi- 
asts, and  until  they  demonstrated  by 
good  works  visible  to  everybody's  eye 
what  even  a  few  devoted  people  could 
do,  the  Society  did  not  gain  in  mem- 
bership. 

The  first  job  tackled  was  the  prob- 
lem of  making  an  attractive  entrance 
to  the   town  at   and   surrounding   the 


ANOTHER  RAILROAD  STATION 
This  Is  on  the  same  railroad.  In  a  larger  town,  a  few  miles  away 


lar  per  annum,  sustaining  members 
whose  dues  should  be  five  dollars  or 
more,  and  life  members  who  should  pay 
twenty-five  dollars. 

There  were  other  permanent  commit- 
tees provided  for,  including  a  Public 
Meetings  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  provide  for  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual welfare  of  the  community  in  the 
winter  time  by  lectures,  discussions, 
debates  and  other  means  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  Then  there  was 
a  Junior  Society  Committee  whose  duty 
it  is  to  create  among  the  younger  ele- 


railroad  station.  Flower  beds  and 
shrubs  were  set  out,  and  an  unsightly 
piece  of  land,  partly  public  and  partly 
railroad  property,  near  the  tracks  op- 
posite the  station,  was  taken  in  hand, 
filled  in,  graded  and  drained  and  then 
put  into  lawn,  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
Some  naked  concrete  steps  leading  up 
from  the  track  to  a  residence  section 
of  the  town  were  treated  with  trim- 
mings of  shrubbery  and  flowers  so  as 
to  make  a  dignified  and  ornamental 
feature. 

Then  there  was  to  be  a  bridge  built 
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THE    GOLF   COURSE    BRIDGE    AT    HAWORTH 
Built  of  concrete,  inexpensively,  spanning-  a  brook  on  a  prominent  liighway 


ANOTHER   CONCRETE    BRIDGE 
Designed  for  the  Society  and  built  by  the  County  for  less  than  an  ugly  thing  would  cost 
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spanning  a  brook  across  a  main  public 
road,  and  as  soon  as  the  officers  of  the 
Society  learned  the  amount  of  the 
modest  appropriation  by  the  County 
Freeholders  for  the  bridge  in  question 
they  made  request  to  the  County  En- 
gineer that  they  be  permitted  to  say 
something  about  the  form  and  char- 
acter, beaut}^  considered,  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge.  The  request  was  un- 
usual, but  on  condition  that  the  appro- 
priation would  not  be  exceeded  and 
that  the  plans  and  details  should  be 
made  without  expense  to  the  county, 
the  Society  was  permitted  to  act  in  the 
matter.  An  architect  and  an  engineer 
friendly  to  the  Society  donated  their 
services,  with  the  result  that  a  beauti- 
ful and  entirely  unconventional  bridge 
was  built.  The  same  thing  was  subse- 
quently repeated,  and  the  illustrations 
speak  for  the  work.  Another  small 
bridge  is  now  under  construction  in 
Haworth  from  a  still  different  design 
by  an  architect  of  large  city  practice 
who  gave  his  services  because  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement 
for  outdoor  beauty. 

The  spirit  has  taken  permanent  root 


in  Haworth  ;  the  membership  of  the  So- 
ciety has  grown  and  is  growing,  and 
the  people  generally  are  cooperating 
loyally  with  it.  A  shade  tree  commis- 
sion has  been  organized  and  has  plant- 
ed hundreds  of  sidewalk  trees.  The 
importance  of  preserving  shade  trees 
has  been  impressed  upon  young  and 
old.  Neighbors  vie  with  one  another 
in  friendly  rivalry  in  making  their  out- 
door places  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Ad- 
vertising signs  have  been  absolutely 
banished  from  the  public  eye,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  spirit  has  been  created 
which  will  keep  them  in  banishment. 
The  casting  of  paper  and  waste  upon 
the  streets  has  been  discouraged  and 
the  receptacles  provided  by  the  Society 
for  that  purpose  are  being  put  to  good 
use.  Generally  a  spirit  of  encouraging 
by  word  and  deed  the  love  of  beautiful 
outdoor  pictures,  of  system  and  order 
and  respect  for  public  and  private 
rights,  has  been  inculcated  and  is  mak- 
ing steady  progress,  so  that  the  found- 
ers of  the  Society  for  Haworth  Beau- 
tiful feel  that  their  labors  iiave  not 
been  in  vain. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  People* 


The  Building  of  a  High  Character  Which  Shall  Include 

Business    Discernment    and   Civic    Loyalty — The 

Chamber  of  Commerce  a  Brain  for  the  City 

By  Ryerson  Ritchie 

Organization  Director 


You  have  set  out  to  build  up  a  great 
institution  for  Denver  and  Colorado. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  Denver  and 
its  men,  I  can  safely  guarantee  that 
you  will  gain  your  object.  Without 
good  tools,  good  workmanship  is  not 
possible.  You  have  built  a  workshop 
for  yourselves  and  fitted  it  with  ade- 
quate machinery.  You  have  made  this 
workshop  attractive  and  homelike. 
Handsome  and  fit  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
made  still  more  useful  and  attractive 
as  time  goes  on.  This  stately  ^nd  com- 
modious building  will  be  the  center  of 
Denver's  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
home  of  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
men  bent  on  doing  something  for  your 
trade  and  industry,  for  the  elevation 
and  general  good  of  your  people. 

When  it  becomes  known  that  this 
Chamber  is  in  business  for  the  common 
good  you  can  place  upon  your  roster 
the  name  of  every  man  in  Denver  who 
is  worth  having.  But  it  will  take  time 
to  be  rightly  understood,  for  you  must 
rid  the  popular  mind  of  the  belief  that 
commercial  bodies  are  merely  soulless 
trade  agencies.  The  people  cannot 
quickly  grasp  the  significant  fact  that 
a  chamber  of  commerce  may  be  both 
an  organized  promoter  of  the  material 
welfare  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
public  interest. 

The  Power  of  Public  Confidence 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  affairs,  who  own  and 
conduct  your  great  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  financial  institutions.  Upon 
their  institutions  the  people  depend  for 


♦  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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employment  and  prosperity.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  business  and  professional 
obligations  this  class  of  men  supports 
the  religious,  educational,  benevolent 
and  social  agencies  of  the  community 
and  state.  Whatever  these  men  do, 
materially  or  philanthropically,  serves 
the  public  interest,  therefore  an  asso- 
ciation of  such  men  should  be  able  to 
command  that  indefinable  yet  very  real 
element  of  power — public  confidence. 
It  is  easy  for  a  chamber  of  commerce 
to  win  public  confidence  or  to  lose  it; 
if  once  gained  and  lost,  or  if  never 
gained,  the  comjnunity  is  deprived  of 
the  most  potent  agency  now  available 
for  its  true  advancement  and  wellbeing. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  may  weaken 
its  prestige  and  destroy  its  public  in- 
fluence by  being  controlled  by  or  used 
for  any  selfish  object.  In  this  day  and 
generation,  as  in  the  past,  men  will 
sacrifice  much  for  private  gain,  but 
there  never  was  a  time  in  history  when 
patriotic  men  were  more  needed  or 
more  honored  than  now. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  commercial 
body  that  fails  in  its  duty  as  a  servant 
of  the  public  is  not  a  good  commercial 
body.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  those 
chambers  of  commerce  that  have  won 
a  high  reputation  for  efficiency  and  in- 
fluence must  convince  one  that  they 
have  been  sincere  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  recognize  their  relationship 
to  modern  civic  development;  as  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  puts 
it,  "One  for  all  and  all  for  one."  On 
public  issues  it  is  not  now  difficult, 
through  such  bodies  as  this,  to  call  into 
active  service  the  busiest  and  ablest  of 
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men ;  and  this  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  public's  business  and  guide  the 
course  of  events. 

The  Making  of  Character 
I  shall  try  to  speak  to  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion as  an  organization  man,  and  in 
doing  so  I  recognize  in  this  Chamber 
an  army  of  "boosters"  for  a  greater 
Denver — a  greater  Colorado.  Most 
cordially  do  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  that 
keep  your  hearts  warm  and  your  hopes 
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buoyant.  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  wish 
to  underestimate  the  value  of  your  en- 
thusiasm, nor  even  your  exuberance,  as 
you  begin  your  organized  work,  but  I 
would  have  you  look  forward — into  the 
near  future.  I  do  desire  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  building  of  a  high  char- 
acter for  this  Chamber  is  your  imme- 
diate duty  and  that  this  duty  sur- 
mounts every  other  consideration,  for 
without  high  character  your  enthusi- 
asm or  exuberance  will  be  fruitless. 
It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  tell  you 


just  how  you  can  build  up  a  greater 
chamber  of  commerce.  As  cities  differ 
in  character  so  do  their  associations. 
What  kind  of  an  organization  is  most 
fitting  for  Denver,  how  that  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  supported,  and  what  its 
undertakings  should  be,  are  questions 
to  be  answered  by  yourselves.  I  can 
do  no  more  than  touch  upon  a  few 
points  of  general  application  and  refer 
to  a  few  fundamental  principles  that 
seem  to  me  needful  in  the  making  of 
character;  and  chambers  of  commerce 
have  character  as  clearly  defined  as 
those  of  individuals. 

The  public  standing  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  will  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  business  discernment  and  civic 
loyalty.  In  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tration and  government  more  and  more 
people  want  to  know  what  the  business 
solution  is.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
turn  to  the  business  organization  for 
sound  opinions  and  right  judgments. 
And  a  business  organization  that  looks 
after  the  general  business  ably  and 
honestly  is  fit  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  problems  of  the  city.  But  when 
you  find  a  commercial  body  that  begins 
with  politics  and  ends  with  business 
you  will  find  one  that  misses  a  funda- 
mental element  of  efficiency  as  a  public 
agency.  The  effective  commercial 
body  begins  with  business,  and  wins  by 
forcing  business  into  politics. 

Unity  and  Conservatism 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  a 
chamber  of  commerce  to  present  a 
united  front  to  the  public.  Differences 
of  opinion  are  often  exaggerated,  their 
significance  magnified  or  distorted. 
Moreover,  a  divided  vote  upon  any 
public  issue  is  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence as  a  public  influence.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  team-work,  and  a  team 
that  doesn't  pull  together  is  inefficient, 
to  say  the  least.  The  get-together 
spirit  is  an  important  element  of  your 
success  as  an  organization  and  as  an 
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influence  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
proper  place  for  the  harmonizing  of 
differences  is  in  your  councils — your 
committees  and  directorate — not  in 
your  public  meetings,  where  boomers, 
radicals  and  hot-heads  often  hurt  the 
good  reputation  of  the  Chamber. 

You  cannot  build  character  on  wind. 
In  shaping  the  character  of  your 
chamber  of  commerce  you  may  prac- 
tice as  liberal  and  as  aggressive  busi- 
ness methods  as  you  choose,  but  you 
must  temper  your  liberality  and  ag- 
gressiveness with  conservatism.  The 
attainment  of  concrete  results  makes  a 
more  substantial  reputation  than  good 
resolutions  and  promises,  however  vol- 
ubly expressed.  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce needs  a  good  supply  of  modera- 
tion and  reserve.  Who  respects  the  in- 
dividual or  the  association  that  talks 
or  promises  too  much?  The  important 
thing  is  not  what  the  Chamber  talks 
about  but  what  it  does.  Its  promise 
must  be  as  good  as  its  bond. 

In  considering  suggestions  to  boom 
or  boost  this  or  that  enterprise  the 
Chamber  should  look  out  for  its  credit 
and  stability.  In  all  of  its  undertak- 
ings it  should  start  at  the  small  end, 
feel  its  way  carefully,  count  the  cost 
and  commit  itself  only  when  it  is  cer- 
tain of  a  successful  issue.  Inflation  is 
a  bad  thing,  except  for  balloons.  In- 
flate popular  enthusiasm  by  booming 
and  boosting  tactics,  and  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  you  have  a 
sudden  drop.  When  self-importance  is 
inflated  the  results  are  boastfulness  and 
ostentation.  It  is  good  policy  to  allow 
the  performance  and  the  record  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  moment 
that  a  chamber  of  commerce  makes  a 
few  things  happen  it  is  elevated  in 
public  esteem ;  its  influence  is  aug- 
mented by  the  very  fact  that  it  does 
not  boast  of  itself  or  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  individual  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise of  your  business  men  will  do 
much  for  Denver,  but  individual  intel- 


ligence and  enterprise  massed  can  ac- 
complish almost  anything  you  seek. 
To  be  sure  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  merely  a  society  of  men,  but  it  is  a 
society  commanding  the  best  brains 
and  talents  in  the  community.  The 
business  mind  gives  us  conservatism  as 
well  as  enterprise,  broad  principles  and 
wise  counsels,  expert  analysis  and  in- 
cisive methods.  The  Chamber  should 
serve  as  a  brain  for  the  city — one  that 
can  comprehend  the  situation,  grasp 
the  opportunity  and  direct  a  master 
hand. 

Foresight  and  Thoroughness 

The  problems  of  the  community, 
social,  political  or  commercial,  cannot 
be  solved  in  a  day  nor  disposed  of  in 
a  burst  of  feeling.  Declamatory  or  de- 
famatory protests  are  of  little  value 
nowadays.  Americans  are  impulsive, 
ready  for  a  fight  ' '  instanter, "  but  may- 
be a  little  less  temper  would  be  good 
for  us  as  a  nation.  What  America  is 
said  to  lose  through  its  hot-headed  im- 
pulsiveness, its  lack  of  foresight  and 
thoroughness,  it  makes  up  in  superior 
energy  and  enterprise.  Let  us  grant 
that,  but  why  not  use  foresight  and 
thoroughness  in  the  performance  of  our 
tasks,  especially  in  the  shaping  and  the 
making  of  our  cities. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  men  of  fine  busi- 
ness attainments,  who  in  their  private 
affairs  are  prudent  and  reserved,  care- 
ful to  guard  their  credit  and  reputa- 
tion, will  be  parties  to  impetuous, 
hasty,  premature  action  on  the  part  of 
a  business  association  of  which  they  are 
members.  They  will  permit,  without 
protest,  an  organization  to  go  headlong 
into  impossible  undertakings  and  to 
scatter  its  energies  over  too  wide  a 
field.  Yet  they  are  conscious  that 
such  conduct  is  unbusinesslike,  disas- 
trous, that  it  weakens  efficiency  and 
causes  dissatisfaction  among  them- 
selves. 

The  booming  and  boosting  of 
schemes  that  are  of  questionable  merit 
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often  play  fast  and  loose  with  sincerity. 
Every  business  man  knows  that  a 
chamber  of  commerce  must  rest  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  good  faith  if  it 
is  to  succeed.  The  Chamber  must 
make  good;  but  it  cannot  make  good 
if  its  support  is  given  to  an  enterprise 
that  sound  business  logic  condemns,  or 
that  is  not  a  distinct  benefit  to  the 
people. 

It  is  far  from  my  mind  to  hint  that 
what  you  may  advocate  or  endorse 
should  have  popular  approval,  for  you 
may  often  stand  against  public  clamor 
in  the  public's  interest.  But  when  you 
are  absolutely  right  and  businesslike 
with  staying  qualities,  you  can  win  in 
the  end;  you  can  make  good. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  should 
occupy  a  position  of  commissionership 
— a  judicial  position — in  the  com- 
munity. It  should  stand  between  spe- 
cial interests,  or  of  schemes  in  the  guise 
of  public  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  credit  and  welfare  of  the  people 
on  the  other.  The  public  may  be  mis- 
led, but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
never  should  be,  simply  because  its 
councils  are  composed  of  the  ablest  and 
best  trained  men.  Of  course  you  will 
have  complex  problems  before  you, 
and  the  people  of  this  community  and 
you  cannot  always  agree  upon  their 
solution,  but  you  can  accept  and  stand 
by  the  majority  vote  of  the  Chamber; 
and  if  the  Chamber's  character  is  right 
its  consensus  of  opinion  will  be  right. 

Securing  New  Industries 

The  establishment  of  a  new  industry 
is  a  business  enterprise.  If  Denver 
knows  itself,  its  advantage  and  limita- 
tions, and  pursues  a  businesslike  policy 
it  is  inevitable  that  it  grow  industri- 
ally. A  chamber  of  commerce  that  is 
superficial  in  its  analysis  of  business 
and  economic  conditions,  or  that  ap- 
peals to  public  spirit  rather  than  to 
business  discernment,  is  not  usually  an 
effective  promoter  of  industrial  growth. 
When  you  know  what  industries  can 


be  profitably  located  and  developed 
here  think  first  of  their  value  as  occu- 
pations for  your  people  and  then  apply 
your  combined  talents  to  promotion. 
An  enthusiastic  campaign  of  boosting, 
supplemented  by  glittering  generali- 
ties, is  not  an  inducement  to  either 
capital  or  labor.  Superior  commercial 
advantages  and  excellent  municipal 
conditions  are  effectual  inducements. 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you  because 
you  think  much  of  conventions ;  indeed 
it  is  because  I  know  that  Denver  is  am- 
bitious to  be  the  great  American  con- 
vention city  that  I  speak  of  the  conven- 
tion at  the  moment  I  have  industry  in 
mind.  How  much  money  you  would 
raise,  and  what  efforts  you  would  make 
to  secure  a  great  national  convention ! 
But  would  you  arouse  the  whole  com- 
munity and  pledge  all  the  stock  needed 
for  an  industry  that  would  bring  to  the 
city  but  25  families?  Permit  me  to 
point  out  the  mathematical  fact  that 
the  greatest  of  conventions  with  bag- 
gage and  banners  is  not  of  as  much 
value  as  one  little  factory  whose  opera- 
tives and  their  families  live  and  move 
about  here  365  days  in  the  year. 

Many  American  cities  have  recently 
gone  through  a  period  of  critical  self- 
examination.  A  great  work  of  refine- 
ment and  reconstruction  has  been  be- 
gun and  is  being  furthered  through  the 
initiative,  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
of  organized  bodies  of  business  men, 
such  as  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  business  association  is 
finding  the  weak  spots  in  the  body 
politic,  and  by  businesslike  treatment  is 
applying  remedial   agencies. 

In  your  great  work  of  cooperation 
the  question  is  not  how  little,  but  how 
much,  you  can  give  in. the  interest  of 
your  people.  See  to  it  that  preventive 
and  constructive  measures  take  the 
place  of  correction  and  reform;  and  if 
you  follow  unswervingly  the  safe  and 
sane  principles  of  business,  Denver  will 
rise  in  the  admiration  of  the  nation  as 
high  as  its  altitude. 


Improving  the  Public  Square  in  Paris,  Texas 


The  city  of  Paris,  Tex.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000,  claims  to  be  ''the 
largest  city  of  its  size  in  the  world." 
Among  its  progressive  undertakings 
the  most  recent  is  the  proposed  im- 
provement of  the  public  square  by  the 
erection  of  a  unique  and  interesting 
building.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Hon.  E.  H.  McCuistion,  Mayor  of  Paris, 
we  are  able  to  present  the  plans  for 
this  improvement. 

The  present  public  square  in  Paris 
belies  the  heritage  of  the  city's  name. 


Judged  from  its  photograph,  it  is  an 
unsightly,  cheerless  spot  which  con- 
tributes little  to  the  enjoyment  and 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  to  which 
it  was  dedicated.  It  is  used  as  a  sort 
of  market  place  and  hitching  station 
and  as  a  means  of  getting  somewhere 
else  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  gen- 
eral sanitary  condition  of  the  square  is 
said  to  be  a  menace  to  the  general 
health,  and  it  is  evident  that  some 
transformation  of  this  part  of  the  pub- 
lic property  is  imperative. 


PUBLIC   SQUARE   IN    PARIS,    TEX.,   AS    IT   NOW   APPEARS 
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THE    PROPOSED   PUBLIC    BUILDING    WHICH    WILL   DIGNIFY    AND   ORNAMENT 
THE   PUBLIC    SQUARE    IN    PARIS,   TEX. 


There  is  in  Paris  no  suitable  and  safe 
repository  for  historical  documents  and 
other  objects  where  they  can  be  prop- 
erly exhibited;  nor  is  there  any  fitting 
memorial  art  collection  or  memorial 
tablet  to  perpetuate  the  honor  of  the 
pioneers  of  Lamar  County  and  Paris. 
These  men  and  women  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  and  with  them  will  be  lost 
much  valuable  historical  information  if 
means  are  not  promptly  provided  for 
its  preservation. 

All  these  considerations  have  brought 
about  the  plans  for  a  building  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  a  mem- 
orial collection,  and  shall  also  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
public.     Plans  have  been  made  for  a 


building  to  occupy  a  circle  not  more 
than  100  feet  in  diameter,  to  cost  not 
more  than  $10,000.  It  is  to  have  four 
entrances,  each  side  presenting  the 
same  pleasing  and  dignified  appear- 
ance. The  first  or  ground  floor  is  to 
contain  an  exhibit  hall,  16  x  41  feet, 
where  may  be  shown  fine  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  sent  in  by  any 
citizen  of  the  county.  In  this  hall  and 
in  other  suitable  places  within  and  with- 
out the  building  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  placing  of  busts,  memorial  tab- 
lets and  historical  relics. 

The  arrangement  of  toilet  conveni- 
ences is  clearly  shown  in  the  diagrams. 
They  are  of  the  most  modern  sanitary 
type,  and  are  connected  with  the  city 
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sewer  system.  The  w«lls  dividing  the 
toilet  rooms  are  of  solid  brick.  There 
are  ample  lockers  for  the  janitor  and 
the  matron.  The  second  or  main  floor 
contains  a  ladies'  parlor,  a  rest  room, 
a  dressing  room  and  two  sick  chambers 
with  beds  and  other  equipment,  to- 
gether with  adequate  toilet  facilities, 
also  a  gentleman's  waiting  room  and  a 


The  City  Council  will  retain  the  d 
rect  supervision  and  control  of  th 
building,  and  provide  for  policing  i 
but  the  general  direction  and  manag( 
ment  of  its  historical,  memorial  and  ai 
features  will  be  vested  in  a  board  c 
twelve  trustees,  to  be  nominated  by  th 
Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  Counci 
The  length  of  term  of  office  is  to  be  d( 
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combination  room,  which  can  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  other  rooms. 
All  the  furnishings  are  to  be  comfort- 
able and  suitable.  The  annual  budget 
will  contain  provision  for  paying  jani- 
tors and  matrons  and  for  furnishing 
and  maintaining  the  building. 


termined  by  lot,  the  names  bein 
drawn  by  the  City  Secretary  in  th 
presence  of  the  Council.  The  fin 
name  drawn  will  be  subject  to  rea^ 
pointment  or  to  the  appointment  of 
successor  in  May,  1912,  and  each  sue 
cessive  name  drawn  shall  hold  one  yea 
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longer  than  the  one  preceding,  so  that 
the  last  one  drawn  shall  remain  on  the 
board  eleven  years  longer  than  the 
first.  This  arrangement  is  only  ad- 
visory, but  is  designed  to  insure  a 
painstaking  and  conservative  body, 
free  from  radical  and  impulsive  poli- 
cies. 


the  placing  of  memorial  tablets  in  or 
upon  the  building.  There  is  a  wise 
provision  that  no  one  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  on  the  board  of  trustees 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  "who  has  not  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris  or  of  Lamar  County  for 
at  least  ten  years.     Each  member  must 


The  board  of  trustees  will  adopt  its 
own  bylaws  and  choose  the  time  and 
place  of  its  meetings.  Its  task  will  be 
to  accept  or  reject  exhibits  of  pro- 
ducts, minerals,  etc.,  paintings,  photo- 
graphs and  statues  of  historical  and 
memorial  interest,  as  well  as  to  control 


also  show  a  becoming  pride  in  local 
history,  and  must  be  conspicuous  for 
his  or  her  broad,  liberal  and  indepen- 
dent recognition  of  merit.  Any  citizen 
of  Paris  or  of  the  county  will  have  the 
right  to  nominate  any  worthy  person 
to  be  honored  in  the  ways  suggested. 


Problems  and  Achievements  of  the  Art 
Commission* 


The  Artistic  and  Practical  Difficulties  That  Arise  in  the 
Selection  of  Public  Monuments  and  Their  Settings 

By  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Secrettiry  of  the  Art  Commission  of  New  York 


The  present  position  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission in  its  relation  to  city  depart- 
ments and  to  the  public  generally  has 
not  been  achieved  in  a  day.  Its  attain- 
ment has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  has  accepted  its  full  re- 
sponsibilities, and  conscientiously  per- 
formed its  functions.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  always  kept  in  mind  a  clear 
conception  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  has 
rigidly  kept  within  its  own  domain. 
Of  recent  years  it  may  be  said  it  has 
come  to  be  more  a  question  of  coopera- 
tion of  the  Commission  with  the  vari- 
ous departments  than  rigid  decisions. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  makes 
its  work  difficult  is  the  fact  that  its  de- 
cision must  often  be  rendered  within  a 
short  time.  Probably  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  demands  for  new 
structures  expand  more  rapidly  than 
the  department's  ability  to  cope  with 
it.  So  that  when  the  appropriation  is 
made  for  a  new  building  naturally  the 
department  is  always  in  a  great  hurry 
to  begin  operations,  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  always  anxious  to  help  the  de- 
partment in  this  way,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  can  approve  only  those  designs 
which  seem  satisfactory. 

Another  very  difficult  problem  which 
is  constantly  demanding  a  solution  is 
the  location  of  public  monuments. 
These  difficulties  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  the  monument 
is  not  designed  for  a  specific  site. 
When  completed  it  is  submitted  for  a 
definite  spot  which,  in  most  instances, 
is  selected  not  because  it  suits  the  ehar- 

•  An  address  delivered  before  the  Munici- 
pal Art  Society  of  New  TorH, 
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acter  of  the  monument  but  because  it  is 
conspicuous;  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  important 
streets  or  in  a  prominent  place  in  one 
of  the  chief  squares  or  parks. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  character 
of  the  monument  should  determine  the 
nature  of  its  setting.  The  all-import- 
ant question  in  selecting  a  site  is  that 
it  shall  be  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
monument;  but,  usually,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  desire  for  a  conspicuous 
place,  other  considerations  are  ignored, 
and,  in  consequence,  many  monuments 
stand  in  unsuitable  locations.  The 
sites  for  monuments  erected  before  the 
existence  of  the  Art  Commission  were 
not  as  a  rule  chosen  hastily,  but  in 
nearly  every  case  much  time  and  effort 
were  devoted  to  the  selection,  and  in 
many  instances  it  took  several  years  to 
reach  a  decision.  That  so  many  monu- 
ments stand  in  unfortunate  locations  is, 
therefore,  due  not  to  carelessness  or 
lack  of  deliberation  but  to  failure  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  well-placed 
monument  forms  an  integral  part  of  its 
surroundings.  Because  of  this  failure 
to  appreciate  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct relationship  between  a  monument 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  many 
monuments  have  no  relation  to  the 
shape  or  size  of  the  place  where  they 
stand  nor  to  their  surroundings.  Some 
are  in  the  midst  of  great  whirlpools  of 
traffic  with  skyscrapers  towering  above 
them  and  huge  sign  boards  for  a  back- 
ground. One  can  examine  and  enjoy 
them  only  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
Swallowed  up  and  submerged  in  the 
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THE   WASHINGTON   STATUE  IN    UNION   SQUARE,   NEW   YORK 
In   the  midst  of  a   great  whirlpool  of  traffic,  with  huge  signboards  for  a  background 
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THE    FRANZ    SIGEL    EQUESTRIAN    STATUE    ON    RIVERSIDE    DRIVE,    NEW    YORK 
An  example  of  a   well  placed  monument,   approved   by  the  Municipal  Art  Commission 


turmoil  and  confusion  6f  these  promi- 
nent focal  points  of  street  traffic  thes.„ 
monuments  to  distinguished  men  ap 
pear  as  forlorn  bronze  figures  stranded 
on  their  granite  pedestals.  Such  situa- 
tions destroy  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
the  monuments. 

Many  monuments  consist  of  massive 
granite  pedestals  surmounted  by  huge 
bronze  busts.  Many  of  them  stand  on 
beautiful  green  lawns,  conspicuous  ob- 
jects, but  without  logical  relation  to 
their  surroundings.  Surely  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  claimed  that  they  are 
ornaments  to  the  parks,  or  that  the 
green  lawns  would  not  be  more  beauti- 
ful without  them.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine that  some  giant  striding  through 
the  park  with  a  monument  under  his 
arm  became  tired  and  set  it  down  and 
left  it  where  it  now  stands,  displacing 
grass  and  shrubs,  and  disfiguring  the 
face  of  nature.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  Art  Commission  is  op- 
posed to  monuments  in  parks,  but  the 
Commission    is    concerned    that    every 


monument  should  be  so  placed  as  to  fit 
into  its  surroundings  and,  above  all,  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  park  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

Those  who  look  at  public  structures, 
the  designs  of  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  may  feel 
these  structures  are  not  very  beautiful, 
but  naturally  the  Commission  does  not 
expect  or  attempt  to  get  masterpieces 
in  every  case.  Its  decisions  are  not 
based  solely  on  artistic  and  ideal 
qualities,  for  with  the  city  as  well  as 
the  private  citizen  many  practical  ques- 
tions must  be  taken  into  account.  Con- 
sequently, the  achievements  of  the 
Commission  are  not  to  be  found  so 
much  by  comparing  the  structures  it 
approves  with  an  ideal  standard,  as  by 
an  examination  of  the  records  on  file 
in  its  office.  Only  by  comparing  a 
"disapproved"  design  with  its  im- 
proved and  "approved"  successor  can 
one  form  a  just  appreciation  of  how 
much  the  Commission  has  done  for 
public  art  and  architecture. 


Woman's  Influence  in  Beautifying  Our  Cities 

With  Trees* 

•^1^       Her  Finest  Qualities  Are  Exercised  in  This  Broad   Field       -^f^ 
^^^  of  Civic  Work  ^^^ 

By  J.  J.  Levison,  M.F. 

Forester,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  Parks,  New  York  City 


Never  before  have  people  cared  so 
much  about  other  people  as  they  do  to- 
day. Social  thought  and  sympathy 
are  growing  more  intense  every  day, 
both  among  men  and  vs^omen.  The 
woman  of  today  is  diifferent  from  the 
woman  of  yesterday,  not  so  much  in 
her  ideals  or  sympathies  as  in  the  ex- 
pression of  these  ideals.  Women  have 
always  been  naturally  idealistic  and  al- 
ways will  be,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween their  present  and  past  idealism 
lies  in  the  fact  that  today  it  is  more  far- 
reaching,  extending  to  the  interests  of 
their  neighbors  and  the  community  at 
large. 

There  is  a  new  field  opening  for 
women  as  factors  in  civic  improvement. 
Women  have  always  set  the  moral  and 
esthetic  standard  in  the  community  in 
which  they  lived,  and  when  they  once 
get  into  this  new  field  of  making  our 
cities  more  beautiful — a  field  which  is 
really  closest  to  their  natural  bent, 
they  ought  to  accomplish  wonders. 
Their  confined  life  of  former  years 
gave  them  no  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  fitness  for  this  sort  of  work.  But 
today  new  interest  in  outdoor  life  to- 
gether with  new  social  relations  is 
bringing  out  the  wonderful  esthetic 
and  moral  qualities  that  have  been  so 
long  diverted  from  the  problems  of  the 
city  beautiful,  and  are  now  demon- 
strating a  woman's  superior  fitness  to 
do  much  in  this  new  field.  The  in- 
stances w^here  women  have  helped  to 
improve  their  cities  with  trees  are  nu- 
merous. 


In  Brooklyn  it  was  women  who  or- 
ganized a  national  city  tree  association 
and  who  started  the  first  tree  clubs 
among  school  children  in  this  country. 
The  association  is  located  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum  in  Brooklyn.  In  my 
own  work,  I  find  that  it  is  always  the 
women  who  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  their  trees  when  some  public  service 
corporation  tries  to  injure  them.  It 
was  a  woman  and  an  energetic  one  at 
that  who  started  our  Children's  Farms 
in  Brooklyn. 


*  Prom  a  lecture  before  the  East  New 
York  Branch  of  the  Political  Equality  Asso- 
ciation In  Brooklyn. 


ONE  OF  Brooklyn's  86  treeless  schools 

Last  winter,  I  was  invited  by  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  come  to  that 
city  and  tell  them  what  to  do  for  their 
trees.  Those  ladies  formed  a  civic  or- 
ganization, and  collected  sufficient 
funds  to  care  for  their  trees  all  the 
year.  In  less  than  a  year  they  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  their  work, 
and  are  now  influencing  the  city 
authorities  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  the  preservation  and  plant- 
ing of  their  city  trees.  In  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  the  same  thing  occurred.     It  was 
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a  Massachusetts  woman  who  founded 
the  first  improvement  society  in  the 
United  States.  About  ten  years  ago 
women  formed  a  civic  improvement  as- 
sociation in  South  Park,  Chicago,  and 
within  a  few  years  not  only  changed 
the  esthetic  and  sanitary  appearance  of 
their  own  section,  but  extended  their 
influence  to  the  whole  city.  At  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  the  women  started 
their  civic  work  on  the  school  grounds, 
where  they  planted  trees,  and  tried  by 
this  means  to  inculcate  in  the  children 
a  love  for  the  beautiful.  How  much 
better  are  such  practical  lessons  in 
civics  than  much  of  our  routine  teach- 
ing !  Only  the  other  day,  I  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mothers'  Club  of  a 
public  school  in  Flatbush  which  started 
a  campaign  to  plant  trees  around  their 
school  and  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
California  women  saved  the  famous 
Calaveras  grove  of  big  trees,  a  matter 


that  has  become  a  question  of  national 
interest,  and  has  received  the  commen- 
dation of  Congress  and  the  leading  men 
of  the  country. 

I  will  not  cite  the  hundreds  of  other 
cases  where  women  have  been  the 
prime  factors  in  beautifying  our  cities 
with  shade  trees  and  well  kept  parks, 
but  I  will  say  that  here  is  a  broad  and 
interesting  field  awaiting  the  modern 
woman,  a  field  that  tends  to  make  our 
surroundings  worth  living  in  and  our 
citizens  better  and  healthier;  a  field 
that  requires  every  virtue  a  woman 
possesses — her  good  taste,  her  moral  in- 
stincts, her  love  for  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful, her  patience  and  perseverance. 
Because  of  these,  her  natural  gift^  she 
is  bound  to  excel  man  in  this  field  of 
endeavor,  for,  after  all,  man's  sphere  of 
influence,  i^. a  general  way,  is  his  work, 
ar.d  this  work; too  often  tends  to  be- 
come   a    matter   of   sucii   routine    tnat 


THE   FIRST   KNOWN   CITY   TREE   CLUB  IN   AMERICA 

Started   in   the  public   schools   by  ladies   of   the   American  Association   for   the   Planting 
and  Preservation   of   City  Trees,   with   headquarters   in   Brooklyn 
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there  is  absolutely  no  inspiration  in  it. 
Men  too  often  cannot  see  the  moral  is- 
sues at  stake  in  living  on  treeless 
streets  or  in  sections  devoid  of  parks. 
Here  we  are  spending  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  on  our  schools,  and  out  of 
the  166  Public  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  86 
have  not  even  one  tree  in  front  of  them. 
and  only  10  are  completely  surrounded 
by  trees,  I  do  not  believe  that  women 
would  tolerate  this  if  they  could  help 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  women  are 
the  natural  leaders  for  the  realization 
of  the  city  beautiful — beautiful  not 
with  a  lot  of  expensive  cut  stone,  for- 
midable fences  or  marble  columns,  but 
beautiful  with  natural  parks,  with 
avenues  lined  with  fine  trees  and  with 


front  yards  covered  with  verdure  and 
blossoms,  and  beautiful  with  children, 
healthy  mentally  and  physically. 

The  whole  subject  of  city  trees  and 
its  vast  opportunities  for  helping  man- 
kind has  been  greatly  overlooked. 
Our  schools  and  many  other  forms  of 
civic  improvement  have  received  our 
attention  because  we  have  realized 
their  importance  to  our  health  and  de- 
velopment, but  our  trees,  both  in  the 
parks  and  on  the  streets,  have  been 
slighted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  a 
civic  problem  they  are  as  important  to 
our  health  and  development  and  are  as 
influential  in  the  making  of  our  future 
citizens  as  any  other  institution  or  form 
of  civic  improvement  today. 


The  Value  of  a  Tree 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  has  confirmed  a  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court,  fixing  what  may 
be  called  a  good  round  value  on  trees  in  the 
city. 

A  construction  company  doing  some 
work  on  a  street,  found  that  the  trees  hin- 
dered their  progress.  They  thereupon  cut 
down  the  trees  without  so  much  as  consider- 
ing for  one  moment  their  value  to  the  own- 
er's property. 

Suit  was  at  once  brought  against  the 
company,  the  damages  being  laid  at  $500 
for  each  tree  cut  down.  The  plaintiff  re- 
covered for  the  full  amount  as  the  value  of 
the  trees,  and  the  court  added  $1,000  more 
for  punitive  damages.  It  was  this  verdict 
which  was  carried  to  the  Appellate  Court 
and  has  been  sustained. 

The  recent  hot  spell  in  our  own  city  and 
in  others  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
shade  trees.  Not  only  are  they  things  of 
beauty,  but  in  warding  off  the  oppressive 
rays  of' the  direct  sun  they  afford  great  pro- 
tection to  both  health  and  life.  It  is  in 
the  treeless,  shadeless,  unprotected  parts  of 


the  city  that  the  largest  percentage  of  heat 
fatalities  always  occur.  Even  on  days  when 
not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring,  and  when  it 
is  hot  everywhere,  the  shade  of  a  tree  is 
grateful  and  affords  a  sense  of  relief. 

Five  hundred  dollars  may  seem  a  large 
sum  for  a  tree  in  the  city,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  value  of  the  tree  as 
kindling  wood  or  as  lumber,  or  even  as  the 
material  for  house  trim  or  furniture,  is  not 
the  thing  to  be  considered.  The  tree  re- 
quired many  years  to  grow.  It  not  only, 
adorned  the  property,  but  it  afforded  health, 
comfort,  enjoyment  and  protection  to  its 
owners.  Its  place,  when  destroyed,  could 
not  be  filled  by  another  tree  inside  of  fif- 
teen, twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  all  this 
time  the  owners  of  the  property  are  de- 
prived of  its  benefits. 

When  the  courts  take  all  these  facts  into 
consideration,  and  assess  construction  com- 
panies $500  for  each  large  tree  willfully  de- 
stroyed by  them,  trees  will  be  safer  and  the 
work  of  shade  tree  commissions  will  be  bet- 
ter protected  and  more  highly  respected. 

Exchange. 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


The  Development  of  the  Electric  Fire  Alarm 

System 


By  L.  E.  Lowry* 


The  fact  has  always  been  recognized  in 
connection  with  municipal  fire  protection 
that  neither  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
department  nor  the  most  ample  supply  of 
water  is  of  any  avail  until  the  existence 
and  location  of  a  fire  are  made  known.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  side  by  side  with 
the  development  in  methods  for  fighting 
fire  will  be  found  improvement  in  the 
means  used  for  transmitting  alarms  of  fire 
from  the  section  threatened  to  the  location 
of  the  fire  fighting  apparatus. 

The  first  regular  fire  alarm  telegraph 
system  in  the  United  States  was  that 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  1852,  and 
on  the  29th  of  April  in  that  year  the  initial 
alarm  was  electrically  transmitted  from 
the  central  office  in  that  city  to  the  nine- 
teen tower  bells  scattered  about  the  city  on 
which  this  alarm  was  sounded.  Previous 
to  this  (in  1850)  the  Morse  telegraph  had 
been  used  in  New  York  to  signal  the  exis- 
tence of  fires,  but  Boston  was  the  first  city 
to  install  a  complete  special  system  for  fire 
alarm  purposes. 

Following  Boston's  example,  Philadel- 
phia installed  a  fire  alarm  system  in  1855, 
and  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore 
followed  in  1858  and  1860.  Since  that 
time  the  adoption  of  electric  fire  alarm 
systems  has  been  steady,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  over  one  thousand  cities  and 
towns  have  installed  fire  alarm  telegraph 
systems. 

The  original  system  as  installed  in  Bos- 
ton was  adapted  only  to  large  cities  which 
could  afford  to  employ  a  corps  of  day  and 
night  operators  to  receive  and  transmit 
alarms    to    maintain    the    integrity    of    the 


•  With   the   Gamewell   Fire   Alarm   Telegraph 
Company. 
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electrical  circuits  and  the  apparatus.  It 
was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  auto- 
matic repeater  in  1870  that  the  fire  alarm 
telegraph  was  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  This  inven- 
tion made  it  practicable  to  strike  all  the 
bells  and  gongs  of  the  alarm  system  directly 
from  the  street  signal  boxes  and  without 
the  intervention  of  an  operator  in  the  cen- 
tral office. 

For  ease  and  reliability  of  operation, 
boxes  and  alarm  apparatus  were  distributed 
over  a  number  of  independent  lines  or  cir- 
cuits. Later,  improvements  were  made  to 
prevent  interference  between  two  alarms 
sent  in  over  different  circuits  at  or  about 
the  same  time. 

The  first  signal  boxes  used  in  the  Boston 
system  depended  in  their  operation  upon 
the  turning  of  a  crank  by  hand,  and  it  was 
claimed  and  generally  believed  at  the  time 
that  almost  any  one  could  do  it  correctly. 
Experience  proved  otherwise :  it  was  soon 
found  that  in  the  turning  of  the  cranks  on 
these  boxes  the  parties  sending  in  the 
alarms  would  be  so  much  excited  that  they 
would  generally  turn  the  cranks  too  rapidly, 
and  it  was  always  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  for  the  operators  at  the  central 
office  to  make  out  the  signals,  which  were 
recorded  in  dots  and  dashes  on  a  Morse 
register  at  the  central  office.  The  addition 
of  the  automatic  box  was,  therefore,  most 
gladly  hailed  by  all  those  who  were  strug- 
gling with  this  very  uncertain  means  of 
transmitting  definite  signals. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  un- 
derstand many  of  the  objections  and  preju- 
dices which  had  to  be  overcome  in  securing 
the  general  establishment  of  the  electric 
fire  alarm  system,  but  this  can  be  well  un- 
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derstood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
first  steam  fire  engine  used  in  Boston  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  men  connected  with 
the  department,  and  was  stored  away  and 
allowed  to  rust  and  go  to  pieces. 

The  first  patent  on  an  automatic  signal 
box  operated  by  a  pull  to  be  freed  from  the 
mechanism  after  the  pull  is  made  was 
taken  out  in  1867,  but  careless,  inexperi- 
enced or  designing  persons  could  still  inter- 
fere with  these  boxes  while  transmitting  a 
signal,  and  it  was  not  until  about  two  years 
later  than  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
a  new  device  known  as  the  "Non-interfer- 
ence Pull,"  by  the  use  of  which  when  a  box 
was  once  started  this  signal  could  not  be 
interfered  with  by  pulling  the  box  again 
before  the  signal  was  completed. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  made  when 
the  non-interference  principles  were  ap- 
plied to  the  transmission  of  signals  and 
signaling  boxes  were  so  arranged  that  al- 
though two  or  more  boxes  were  operated  at 
or  about  the  same  instant  no  confusion  of 
signals  would  result,  a  complete  and  definite 
signal  being  transmitted  by  one  of  the 
boxes  so  operated.  Later,  successive  feat- 
ures were  introduced  into  the  boxes  by 
means  of  which  a  number  of  boxes  might 
be  operated  simultaneously  without  the 
loss  of  an  alarm  from  any  box. 

The  positive  non-interfering  and  succes- 
sive type  of  fire  alarm  box  represents  the 
highest  development  of  the  art  of  fire  alarm 
telegraphy  and  is  rapidly  being  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  municipalities  in  this  coun- 
try- and  abroad. 


ORIGINAL    FIRE   ALARM    BOX    WITH    CRANK 
TURN    AS    FIRST    USED   IX    BOSTON 


INSIDE    MECHANISM    OF    A    MODERN 
FIRE   ALARM    BOX 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  auto- 
matic box  and  the  automatic  repeater 
(which  made  the  system  available  for  use 
in  comparatively  small  cities),  the  principle 
was  made  useful  in  central  office  systems 
by  the  introduction  of  a  so-called  "joker" 
system,  invented  by  Prof.  Garrett,  for  so 
many  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Electricity  of  Chicago.  This  joker 
plan,  patented  in  1876,  permitted  alarms  to 
go  directly  from  the  signal  boxes  to  those 
fire  companies  which  are  expected  to  re- 
spond to  fire  alarms.  Improvements  have 
been  made  combining  this  plan  with  an 
automatic  repeater,  so  that  now  it  is  con- 
sidered more  important  than  ever  in  the 
equipment  of  central  offices. 

Besides  the  joker  system,  many  other  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  central  of- 
fice equipments.  These  modern  equip- 
ments involve  some  extremely  ingenious 
devices  and  the  most  careful  and  perfect 
mechanism  ever  produced.  The  great  im- 
portance of  having  everything  pertaining  to 
these  central  office  equipments  for  large 
cities  as  perfect  as  possible  will  be  ap- 
parent when  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  according  to  a  recent  report.  New 
York  had  9,327  alarms  of  fire  in  one  year. 
In  the  same  year  Philadelphia  had  3,190; 
St.  Louis,  3,894;  Boston,  1,681;  Baltimore, 
1,612;  and  other  cities  in  proportion  to 
their  size  and  population. 
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CENTRAL    OFFICE    OF    THE    FIRE    ALARM    SYSTEM    AT    NEWARK,    N.    J. 
The  most  complete  installation  of  its  kind  In  the  world 


To  save  delay  in  the  sending  of  alarms 
from  the  street  boxes,  occasioned  by  the 
failure  to  find  the  key  readily,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  false  alarms,  the  keyless  door 
was  invented.  By  this  device  the  door 
could  be  opened  by  the  turning  of  a  handle. 
This  handle  wound  a  spring  which  set  in 
motion  mechanism  by  which  a  local  alarm 
was  sounded  on  a  small  gong  within  the 
box.  This  was  intended  to  deter  malici- 
ously disposed  persons  from  meddling  with 
the  box  or  turning  in  false  alarms. 

Until  recent  years  nothing  was  used  to 
any  extent  to  generate  electric  currents  :^or 
fire  telegraph,  except  galvanic  batteries  of 
the  gravity  form.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  an  important  advance  step  was 
taken  by  the  introduction  of  the  storage 
battery.  The  very  general  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  light  and  power  during  the  last 
few  years  has  made  it  possible  and  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  from  electric  light  and 
power  companies  all  the  electric  power 
needed  for  fire  telegraph  purposes  at  a 
minimum  of  cost,  and  comparatively  recent 
inventions  have  made  its  application  and 
use  easy,  economical,  reliable  and  safe. 


Specially  constructed  switchboards  have 
been  provided  for  charging  and  discharg- 
ing the  storage  batteries,  and  these  boards 
are  provided  with  every  device  needed  to 
insure  perfect  and  reliable  operation.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  superiority  and  con- 
venience of  this  battery  over  the  old  gravity 
battery,  it  can  be  maintained  at  about  half 
the  cost. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  municipal 
systems  for  fire  alarm  telegraph,  it  is  im- 
portant to  call  attention  to  what  is  known 
as  the  "auxiliary"  system  intended  as  an 
aid  to  the  regular  system  in  giving  prompt 
direct  alarms  to  fire  departments  from  the 
interior  of  buildings.  This  is  an  important 
improvement  towards  more  prompt  trans- 
mission of  alarms  of  fire. 

The  successful  use  and  greatest  value  of 
the  fire  alarm  telegraph  have  been  demon- 
strated through  municipal  ownership.  It 
is  even  suggested  by  many  at  the  present 
time  that  the  means  for  giving  alarms  from 
the  interior  of  buildings  should  be  fur- 
nished by  municipalities  and  paid  for  by 
those  desiring  the  added  protection  afforded, 
just  as  water  is  furnished. 
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New   Automatic  Chemical  Engme 
at  Norrlstown,  Pa. 

The  Montgomery  Hose  Company,  Xorris- 
towTi,  Pa.,  is  rejoicing  in  the  possession 
of  the  handsome  automobile  chemical  en- 
gine and  hose  wagon  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  The  car  is  designed 
to  carry  1,000  feet  of  2V2"  fire  department 
hose,  and  has  a  chemical  tank  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  40  gallons  that  is  placed  directly 
back  of  the  driver's  seat.  There  is  seating 
capacity  for  ten  men  and  standing  room 
for  many  more.  The  equipment  comprises 
a  door  opener,  axe,  crowbar,  lanterns  and 
two  three-gallon  Boyd-Plunger  fire  depart- 
ment extinguishers.  On  the  left-hand  side 
is  a  large  turret  nozzle  of  the  invincible 
type,  capable  of  combining  two  streams 
from  pumps  or  hydrants  and  throwing  a 
single  powerful  stream  which  can  easily  be 
directed  by  one  man.  The  hose  basket  car- 
ried over  the  front  end  of  the  body  is  able 
to  carry  200  feet  of  chemical  hose. 

The  car  with  the  regular  load  can  at- 
tain a  speed  of  from  40  to  50  miles  per 
hour  on  level  roads.  On  a  recent  test,  it 
carried  19  men  and  full  equipment  up  a 
iyi%  grade  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour. 
The  car  was  designed  and  built  by  James 


Boyd  &  Brother  of  Philadelphia  and  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  attention  and  fav- 
orable comment  in  and  around  Xorristown. 

Selecting  New  York's  Fire  Chief 

The  examination  for  the  post  of  fire 
chief  in  JSTew  York  City,  which  took  place 
in  July,  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  civil  service  test  ever  known. 
It  was  a  straight  competitive  trial,  at 
which  extraordinary  care  was  taken  to  rate 
each  paper  on  its  merits.  The  handwrit- 
ing of  the  candidates  was  never  seen  by 
the  examiners,  for  each  candidate's  paper 
was  known  only  by  a  number,  and  the 
papers  were  transscribed  by  three  sten- 
ographers in  a  locked  room,  after  which  the 
original  papers  were  locked  in  a  vault. 

It  was  a  severe  and  technically  thorough 
examination,  due  to  the  many  new  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  growth  of  the  city- 
higher  buildings,  fire-fighting  with  chemi- 
cals, variation  of  water  pressure  and  deal- 
ing with  unexpected  emergencies.  The 
fire  chief  must  understand  how  to  handle 
engineering  and  strategical  difficulties. 
Deputy  Chief  John  Kenlon  was  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 


AUTOMOBILE    CHEMICAL    AND   TRUCK    COMBIXATIOX,    FIRE    DEPARTMENT,   NORRISTOWN,  -PA. 
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Two  Unique  and  Efficient  Pumping  Plants  at 
Manchester,  Mass. 


By  C.  H.  Clark 


The  village  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  has 
what  is  probably  the  most  complete  water 
supply  system  possessed  by  any  town  of 
it8  size  in  the  country.  This  village  is 
surrounded  by  many  beautiful  hills,  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  of  which  some  of 
the  handsome  residences  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  located.  In  order  to  supply  the 
top  floors  of  such  houses  with  ample  water 
pressure  and  to  provide  for  the  future 
erection  of  residences  on  the  other  hills, 
a  radical  change  in  the  supply  system  of 
the  village  was  decided  upon,  and  about 
two  years  ago  the  old  plant,  which  was 
many  times  taxed  to  the  limit  of  its  ca- 
pacity, was  replaced. 

The  old  plant  consisted  of  boilers  and 
steam  pumps  which  forced  the  water  from 
nearby  driven  wells  to  a  standpipe  located 
on  a  hill  about  180  feet  above  the  station. 
This  plant  furnished  ample  pressure  for 
the  lower  section  of  the  town,  but  the 
second  floors  of  the  houses  located  on  the 
higher  hills  could  be  assured  of  but  an 
intermittent  supply  of  water  at  the  best. 
In  addition  to  this,  during  the  dry  season 
the  wells  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity, and  it  was  evident  that  an  addi- 
tional source  of  water  supply,  as  well  as 
a  pumping  plant  of  greater  capacity, 
would  be  necessary. 

A  small  body  of  water  known  as  Gravel 
Pond  was  selected  as  the  source  of  new 
supply,  and  here  the  Gravel  Pond  pump- 
ing station  was  erected.  The  station  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  pond,  and  the 
water  is  pumped  to  a  new  standpipe  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of,  approximately,  1,000,000 
gallons,  located  on  the  highest  hill  in  the 
vicinity. 

This  standpipe  is  of  reinforced  concrete, 
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and  measures  50  feet  in  diameter  by  about 
70  feet  in  height.  Inasmuch  as  this  new 
storage  tank  is  located  some  50  feet  from 
the  old  standpipe,  the  lower  sections  of  the 
town  have  a  high-pressure  service  exceed- 
ing 120  pounds,  and  this  is  ample  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  top  of  any  residence  that 
may  be  built  on  the  highest  available  hill. 

The  equipment  of  the  station  consists  of 
two  distinct  power  and  pumping  units, 
similar  in  every  respect  and,  under  ordin- 
ary conditions,  each  designed  to  be  run  on 
alternate  days.  The  two  power  pumps  were 
furnished  by  the  Goulds  Manufacturing 
Co.  Each  has  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day  of  24  hours.  Each  pump  is 
driven  by  a  three-cylinder,  four-cycle  gas 
engine  developing  65  brake  horse-power  at 
260  revolutions  per  minute.  The  gas  for 
each  engine  is  obtained  from  a  suction  pro- 
ducer, which  uses  either  anthracite  or  bitu- 
minous coal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  station  consists 
of  two  complete  and  independent  plants 
hoiiped  under  one  roof,  and  that,  should 
the  necessity  suddenly  arise,  both  pumps 
may  be  operated  at  the  same  time  to  fur- 
nish a  double  supply  of  water  for  an 
indefinite  period.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
either  producer  may  be  connected  so  as  to 
supply  gas  to  either  motor,  and  although 
it  is  intended  that  each  prime  mover  shall 
be  run  by  its  own  separate  producer,  this 
interchangeability  of  the  source  of  gas  ren- 
ders a  shutdown  caused  by  the  failure  of 
either  generator  almost  an  impossibility.  As 
a  further  precaution  against  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  shutdown,  however,  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  designed  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity so  that  either  may  furnish  enough 
gas  to  run  both  pumping  plants  for  a  limited 
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EXTERIOR   VIEW   OF   GRAVEL   POND   STATION 
Entrance    at    left    opens    into    loft    in    wliich    coal    for    the    producers    is    stored 


tunc.  Above  the  producers  is  a  loft  in 
which  all  of  the  coal  required  for  an  entire 
season  may  be  stored,  and  as  the  producers 
are  charged  from  the  top,  but  very  little 
handling  of  the  fuel  is  required. 

This  type  of  pump  in  connection  with  the 
gas  producers  and  gas  engines  has  shown  a 
remarkable  improvement  over  the  old  equip- 
ment in  points  of  efficiency. 

Superintendent  Andrews  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  February  1st,  1910,  60,- 
578,000  gallons  of  water  have  been  pumped 
at  the  Gravel  Pond  station,  with  an  attend- 
ant coal  consumption  of  58,485  tons.  This 
approximates  1,035,700  gallons  of  water 
pumped  per  ton  of  coal.  Although  some  of 
this  water  was  pumped  into  the  old  stand- 
pipe  against  an  average  discharge  head  of 
125  feet,  the  great  majority  of  it  was  forced 
into  the  upper  tank  against  an  average  dis- 
charge head  about  75  feet  greater,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  practically  all  of  the 
pumping  was  done  against  this  average  200 
foot  head.  The  daily  records  of  the  amount 
of  water  pumped  are  not  reckoned  from  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  engines 
or  pumps,  but  are  taken  directly  from  me- 
ters installed  in  the  mains,  and  consequent- 
ly whatever  small  amount  of  slip  may  be 
present  is  provided  for,  and  only  the  actual 
number  of  gallons  pumped  enter  into  com- 


putation. Probably  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able day's  runs  was  that  made  August  18th, 
1910,  when  330,000  gallons  of  water  were 
pumped  against  a  discharge  head  of  210  feet 
with  attendant  coal  consumption  of  700 
pounds.  This  averages  nearly  a  million 
J-' aliens  per  ton  of  coal,  and  as  the  suction 
lift  represented  about  a  25-inch  vacuum, 
the  day's  work  was  accomplished  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly high   efficiency. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  remarkable 
economy  of  this  performance  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  comparison  with  the  coal  con- 
sumption of  the  old  plant.  During  the  year 
ending  January  31st,  1909,  66,606,770  gal- 
lons of  water  had  been  pumped  with  an  at- 
tendant coal  consumption  of  220,255  tons. 
This  represents  an  average  of  302,000  gal- 
los  per  ton  of  coal.  The  new  pumps  there- 
fore deliver  more  than  three  times  as  much 
water  as  the  old  did,  per  ton  of  coal.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  new  equipment  pumps 
against  about  a  35-foot  higher  head  than 
the  old  plant  had  to  contend  with.  This 
contrast  is  rendered  all  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  new  Gravel 
Pond  station  is  not  operated  at  full  load,  and 
that  pumps,  engines  and  producers  have 
not  yet  been  called  upon  to  work  to  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  for  which  they  were 
designed.     A  gas  engine  will  show  higher 
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efficiency  when  operated  at  full  load,  but 
in  order  to  provide  for  future  increase,  the 
entire  plant  has  been  designed  to  deliver 
about  15  per  cent  greater  service  than  that 
now  required  from  it.  When  each  set  is 
operating  at  full  capacity,  then  its  ef- 
ficiency and  coal-saving  over  the  old  plant 
will  be  even  greater. 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  the  supervising 
and  consulting  engineer  of  the  Water 
Board,  was  confronted  with  rather  an  in- 
teresting problem  in  the  design  of  this  plant, 
but  one  which  he  successfully  solved  in  a 
simple  manner.  The  water  used  in  the 
scrubbers  of  the  producers  for  purifying 
the  gas  is  rendered  poisonous  and  unfit  for 
consumption.  The  shores  of  the  pond  on 
which  the  station  is  situated  are  rather 
steep  on  all  sides,  and  form  the  water  shed 
from  which  the  supply  is  obtained.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  to  construct  a  small  receiv- 
ing reservoir  on  the  other  side  of  the 
watershed  from  which  the  water  from  the 


scrubbers  could  be  piped.  This  was  done, 
and  the  poisonous  water  is  now  forced  over 
the  other  side  of  the  shed  by  means  of  a 
small  Goulds  pump,  located  in  a  pit  near 
the  engine  base.  In  consequence  of  this 
precaution,  the  water  from  Gravel  Pond 
is  as  pure  and  clear  as  though  it  sprung 
from  an  artesian  well,  and  is  much  softer 
than  that  formerly  obtained  from  the  old 
station. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
Gravel  Pond  station  should  be  used  only 
during  the  summer  months  when  the  de- 
mand for  water  is  greater  and  the  supply 
at  the  driven  wells  less  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  With  the  end  in  view 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  old  sta- 
tion, or  home  station,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  eld  steam  pumps  and  boilers  were  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  an  exact  replica, 
of  smaller  size,  of  the  Gravel  Pond  plant. 

The  old  standpipe  is  still  in  use  and 
is  kept  filled  for   the  purpose   of   furnish- 


.JlHOMSr.^ATION/SHOWmG   750,000-GALLON    GOULDS  *.liMP.  CONNECTED  TO   NASH   GAS   ENGINE 

'*  '^  "  '     Note  the  small  space  occupied  by  tfie  unit 
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ing  a  reserve  supply  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gency or  when  it  is  desired  to  empty  or  re- 
pair the  new  stand  pipe.  Both  sets  of 
pumps  at  both  stations  may  be  connected 
with  either  standpipe,  and  the  result  is 
two  absolutely  independent  pumping,  sup- 
ply and  storage  systems.  All  parts  and 
units  of  both  systems  are  interconnected, 
however,  so  that  conditions  could  hardly 
ever  luise  that  would  necessitate  a  total 
shutdown.  The  results  obtained  from  this 
smaller  plant  are  fully  as  satisfactory  as 
those  furnished  at  the  Gravel  Pond  station, 
and  provide  an  additional  and  conclusive 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  such  an  installa- 
tion. 

The  home  station  alone,  with  its  new 
equipment,  is  much  better  able  to  supply 
the  town  than  the  old  equipment,  for  a 
greater  suction  lift  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Goulds  triplex  pumps  with  less  at- 
tendant slip.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, for,  as  previously  stated,  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  the  level  of  the  flow  of 
the  driven  wells  is  reduced  until  the  suc- 
tion gauge  of  the  pumps  shows  a  vacuum 
of  25  or  26  inches.  The  water  from  these 
driven  wells  is  somewhat  harder  than  that 
obtained  from  Gravel  Pond,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  has  been  decided  to  operate  both 
plants  throughout  the  year  and  to  mix 
the  water  from  the  two  sources  in  one 
high-pressure  standpipe. 

Under  normal  conditions,  it  is  intended 
to  operate  one  plant  at  each  station  on  al- 
ternate days.  As  the  two  pumping  sets  in 
each  station  are  themselves  operated  alter- 
nately, this  requires  the  use  of  each  pro- 
ducer, engine  and  pump  but  once  in  every 
four  days.  Of  course  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  other  times  when  there  is 
an  unusual  demand  for  water,  both  sta- 
tions will  be  operated  every  day,  but  even 
this  gives  each  set  one  day's  rest  in  every 
two. 

Under  this  system  ample  time  is  pro- 
vided to  inspect  and  clean  thoroughly  the 
ignition  apparatus  and  other  parts  of  the 
gas  engine  or  producer  requiring  atten- 
tion. During  the  past  year,  however,  the 
engines  and  producers  have  required  but 
very  little  extra  attention,  while  the  pumps, 
of  course,  have  demanded  nothing  more 
than  the  necessary  oil  supply. 


Water  Meter  Economies 

In  his  annual  report,  Frank  E.  Merrill, 
water  commissioner  at  Somerville,  Mass., 
says: 

"One  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  department  work  continues  to  be  the 
installation  of  water  meters  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Act. 
Some  of  our  neighboring  cities  have  finished 
the  metering  of  all  their  services,  and  find, 
as  a  result  of  the  consequent  diminution  in 
consumption  of  water,  that  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  their  meter  installation  has  been 
offset  by  the  reduction  in  their  state  water 
assessment.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  a  gradual 
dropping  in  the  daily  consumption  of  water 
in  our  own  city,  per  capita  figure  for  the 
year  being  80,  a  decrease  of  four  gallons 
from  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
lowest  on  record  for  this  city.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  attributable  to  the  increasing  meter 
installation,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  water 
waste. 

"While  we  have  not  benefited  to  the  extent 
that  those  municipalities  have  which  have 
completed  their  meter  installation,  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  department  has 
had  the  effect  of  substantially  reducing  our 
state  water  assessment  for  the  current  year. 
The  amount  assessed  by  the  state  as  this 
city's  proportion  of  the  Metropolitan  water 
tax  for  1909,  was  $112,573.20,  and  on  account 
of  an  increase  in  the  general  levy  on  the 
water  district  and  the  increase  in  the  valua- 
tion of  our  city,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for 
one-third  the  annual  assessment,  it  may  be 
fairly  estimated  that  the  city's  assessment 
for  water  for  1910  would  have  been  as  high 
as  $114,000,  but  on  account  of  the  reduction 
which  we  were  able  to  make  in  our  water 
consumption  for  the  year,  the  amount 
actually  assessed  on  us  was  but  $110,056.25; 
making  an  estimated  saving  of  $4,000  as  a 
result  of  the  present  meter  installation.  As 
the  cost  of  our  meter  installation  for  the 
year  was  but  $4,632.73,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  saving  effected  represents  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

"The  natural  increase  in  the  water  income 
which  would  take  place  imder  the  old  rating 
is  being  held  well  in  check  by  the  extension 
of  the  meter  system,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  some  reduction  in  the  income  ulti- 
mately, as  many  metered  consumers  find 
their  bills  for  water  to  be  only  one-third  or 
one-half  the  amount  they  were  under  the 
old  schedule.  That  the  income  is  holding 
up  well,  however,  is  seen  by  comparison 
with  the  previous  year,  when  the  city  was 
43  per  cent,  metered,  the  increase  showing 
over  $3,000  with  48  per  cent,  of  the  services 
metered,  and'  but  $140  less  than  the  high 
mark  reached  in  1906,  with  but  25  per  cent 
of  the  services  metered.  While  but  48  per 
cent  of  the  city  is,  metered,  the  accounts 
show  that  55  per  cent  of  the  water  iiicome 
is  derived  from  i6etered  services." 


Town  and  Village 


Camden's  Playgrounds 

The  first  playgrounds  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
were  established  in  1908  by  the  Playground 
Association,  which  included  some  of  the 
most  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  the 
city.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raising  of  $1,000  by  subscrip- 
tion for  this  purpose  that  the  members  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments  contributed 
voluntarily  and  gladly  to  the  playground 
fund.  The  Camden  Board  of  Trade  Jour- 
nal tells  the  story: 

"  'Why  shouldn't  we  help  you  when  you 
are  helping  us,'  was  the  remark  made  by 


and  permission  was  given  to  use  parts  of 
Pyne  Point  Park  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  a  regular  daily  program  for  the 
playgrounds:  besides  the  periods  of  free 
play  there  are  periods  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, ball  games,  track  athletics  and  mili- 
tary drill  among  the  boys,  and  similar 
games  and  recreation  for  the  girls ;  there  is 
"occupation  work"  to  train  the  eye  and  the 
hand  and  to  give  rest  between  games;  then 
there  are  the  story-telling  hour  and  the  kin- 
dergarten work,  the  ring  games,  folk  danc- 
ing, etc.,  with  a  grand  play  festival  at  the 
end  of  the  season.     All  these  activities  are 


MICKLE     SCHOOL     PLAYGROUND,     CAMDEN,     N.     J. 


more  than  one  police  oflacer.  The  play- 
ground would  take  some  troublesome  gangs 
off  their  hands,  and  would  diminish  the 
amount  of  mischief  done  by  idle  youths, 
and  the  officers  were  quick  to  realize  tnis." 

Two  of  the  school  yards  were  turned  over 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  playgrounds, 
and  one  year's  successful  operation  of  these 
grounds  "proved  their  usefulness,  their 
educative  value  and  their  moral  influence." 
In  1909  five  commissioners  were  appointed, 
two  of  whom  had  been  officers  of  the  Play- 
ground Association,  and  $5,000  was  appro- 
priated by  the  City  Council  for  the  first 
year's  work  under  city  management.  Four 
school  yards  were  equipped  as  playgrounds, 
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under  competent  leadership.  On  the  1910 
program  team  contests  were  a  new  feature. 
There  were  relay  races,  potato  races  and 
many  track  games,  with  baseball  played  on 
the  armory  field.  The  use  of  a  public 
bath  was  given  for  swimming,  contests. 

It  was  a  good  year's  work,  and  it  showed 
that  while  Camden  is  making  a  relatively 
large  appropriation  compared  with  its  re- 
sources, more  money  is  needed.  The  school 
yards  are  too  small,  and  ca*'be  used  only 
in  the  summer,  and  a  plea  for  help  outside 
the  city  apropriation  is  made  so  that  per- 
manent grounds  and  permanent  and  ade- 
quate equipment  may  be  secured. 
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What  a  New  Jersey  Club  Has  Done 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  Porch  Club  of  Riv- 
erton,  N.  J.,  was  started  by  a  few  women 
to  keep  up  with  current  literature  in  the 
summer  comfort  of  their  respective  porches. 
In  ten  years  the  membership  had  grown  to 
fifty,  and  the  club  was  incorporated  under 
the  New  Jersey  law  in  order  to  hold  prop- 
erty.    Today  the  membership  is  125. 

E.  H.  B.  Roberts  tells  in  the  July 
Suburban  Life  what  this  club  has  done  to 
uplift  its  community.  A  club  house  was 
built  in  1909  on  ground  bought  by  the  club, 
and  in  their  new  home  the  members  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  home 
economics,  civic  betterment,  municipal 
and  social  hygiene  and  child  welfare  with 
the  poise  and  grasp  that  develop  women 
first  of  all  as  homemakers,  and  link  them 
to  the  great  outside  world.  The  club  house 
is  furnished  like  an  artistic  and  homelike 
private  library.     It  has  an  assembly  room 


with  excellent  acoustics,  seating  200  people, 
and  with  a  musicians'  gallery  above  the 
platform. 

In  its  affiliation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  and  also  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Porch  Club 
keeps  in  touch  with  broad  influences.  It 
has  for  five  years  been  represented  on  the 
Riverton  Board  of  Education.  It  has  con- 
ducted discussions  on  civic  betterment  of 
sufficient  importance  to  secure  the  presence 
of  the  leading  town  officials  and  citizens. 

As  instances  of  its  vital  force  we  note  that 
a  shade  tree  commission  was  created  after 
the  club's  village  improvement  section  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  shade  trees;  and 
that  the  mothers'  section,  which  studies  the 
American  family,  the  public  school,  sim- 
plicity in  living  and  entertaining,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  in  social  hygiene, 
was  the  germ  of  the  Mothers'  Congress  of 
New  Jersey. 


Gleanings 


The  City's  New  Ideal 

Henry  Oyen's  third  article  on  "The 
Awakening  of  the  Cities,"  which  appears 
in  the  August  World's  Work,  tells  about 
making  better  citizens,  and  shows  how 
Kansas  City,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Boston,  Grand  Rapids  and  other  cities  are 
working  out  the  city's  guardianship  of  her 
children. 

"The  disposition  of  the  present  day 
commercial  organization  to  take  an  active 
share  in  this  uplift  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  disposition  manifested  by  them  until 
a  few  years  ago  to  attend  strictly  to  what 
they  considered  their  own  business  and  to 
leave  such  things  as  making  better  citi- 
zens to  the  dreamers  and  'high  brows.' 
They  were  even  accused  of  doing  things  to 
hamper  the  work  for  public  welfare.  In 
many  cases  they  were  accepted  as  typify- 
ing the  greedy,  shortsighted  commercial 
spirit. 

"This  is  all  changed  now.  Your  modern 
chamber  of  commerce  has  developed  a  con- 
science and  a  new  and  broader  point  of 
view.  A  few  years  ago  such  organizations 
were  satisfied  if  their  secretary's  report 
showed  that  new  industries  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  town,  more  people  brought 
there  to  live,  in  short,  that  more  money 
was  going  to  be  made.  Now,  before  seek- 
ing to  induce  an  industry  to  locate  in  a 


city,  the  progressive  chamber  of  commerce 
first  ascertains  whether  the  city  can  take 
care  of  the  consequent  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  decent  shape.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  bodies  of  any  size  which  has  not  its 
standing  committees  on  housing  and  social 
welfare,  in  addition  to  the  general  com- 
mttees  on  city  betterment;  and  often,  as 
is  the  case  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Chicago, 
merely  to  mention  two  instances,  the 
clergy  is  actively  represented  on  such  com- 
mittees." 

Of 
Open-Stair  Apartments 

Many  articles  on  the  disease-breeding 
dark  halls  and  stairs  of  tenements  have 
made  us  familiar  with  this  menace  to  the 
city's  health.  We  have  also  read  much  of 
the  model  tenements  with  well  lighted 
stairs,  which  are  also  well  ventilated  if  the 
tenant  chooses  to  open  the  windows — sel- 
dom the  case.  In  the  July  Craftsman 
Henry  Atterbury  Smith  tells  about  the 
simple  method  of  having  open  stairs,  which 
he  considers  the  only  safe  means  of  hous- 
ing many  families  in  the  same  building, 
and  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  idea  is  that  "the  various  tenants 
should  ascend  from  the  street  to  the  roof 
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in  the  fresh  air  on  a  stairway  sufficiently 
weather-protected  to  be  unobjectionable. 
The  street  should  be  brought  right  to  each 
one's  door."  In  spite  of  the  fear  that  the 
climate  of  New  York  would  not  permit  the 
supposed  exposure  which  the  use  of  these 
stairs  would  occasion,  the  four  open-stair 
buildings  which  Mrs.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Sr.,  erected  because  of  her  interest  in 
fighting  tuberculosis,  became  very  popular, 
and  are  now  housing  384  families.  The 
usual  hall  space  is  used  for  rooms,  and  all 
rooms  are  light.  Since  the  open  stairs  ven- 
tilate the  toilets  and  baths,  all  the  outer 
wall  space  is  preserved  for  rooms. 

Opposite  the  Vanderbilt  group  twelve 
lots  are  now  being  used  for  open-stair  tene- 
ments. The  Stevens  tenements  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  are  built  with  open  stairways  and 
with  roofs  arranged  for  outdoor  living.  It 
is  a  plan  that  appeals  to  the  business  man 
and  the  speculative  builder — a  profitable 
reform. 

"Factories,  schools,  even  hospitals,  and, 
in  fact,  all  forms  of  buildings  where  many 
people  are  grouped  independently  of  each 
other  would  be  much  benefited  by  exterior, 
fireproof  stairways.  The  occupants  would 
be  less  liable  to  accident  in  case  of  panic." 


A  Machine  for  Cleaning  Sewers 

A  recent  number  of  Pacific  Municipali- 
ties describes  the  machine  for  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  sewers  invented  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sieben  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  small  turbine  engine  is  propelled  by 
water  power  through  a  hose  from  a  fire 
hydrant.  The  water  passes  through  a  cyl- 
inder, and  turns  a  sprocket,  on  the  prongs 
of  which  are  steel  brushes  that  clean  the 
sides  of  the  sewer  and  pulverize  the  deposit. 
Hook-shaped  blades  behind  the  sprocket  re- 
volve rapidly,  cutting  off  roots  and  other 
vegetable  growth,  and  stir  up  the  dirt  and 
sediment  so  that  they  are  carried  back  and 
out  by  the  waste  watei*  from  the  turbine. 
It  takes  four  men  to  operate  this  machine : 
two  on  the  windlass  which  runs  the  ma- 
chine through  the  sewer,  and  two  to  feed 
in  the  hose  at  the  manhole.    With  the  hose 

.connection  and  a  water  pressure  of  sixty 
pounds,   the   machine   will   generate   three 

Jiorsepower.  If  a  cartridge  containing  a 
disinfectant  is  inserted  in  the  machine,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  chemical  escapes  dur- 

•ing  the  cleaning,  so  that  the  sewer  is  not 
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only  scrubbed  but  disinfected.  If  the  sewer 
is  entirely  clogged,  a  special  forcing  jack 
with  a  number  of  coupling  rods  is  used  to 
force  the  machine  through  the  sewer,  first 
allowing  it  to  run  for  a  time  to  soften  the 
obstruction. 

The  Sieben  system  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  which  found  that  a  sewer  that  had 
formerly  taken  a  month  to  clean  at  a  cost 
of  $800,  was  cleaned  by  the  new  machine  in 
eight  hours  and  forty  minutes  at  a  cost  of 
$11.  Among  the  other  cities  reporting  suc- 
cessful tests  of  this  machine  are  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Sacramento,  Cal. 


In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  P.  B.  Tustin,  Associate 
of  the  Eoyal  Sanitary  Institute,  urges  that 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  medical  offi- 
cers of  health  in  American  towns  and  cities 
find  in  securing  properly  qualified  sanitary 
inspectors,  it  is  high  time  for  the  formation 
of  a  representative  body  of  men  from  the 
different  professions,  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  public  health  work.  Such  a  body 
would  give  official  recognition  of  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates,  and  would  grade 
them  according  to  ability  in  the  field  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 


Books  for  the  Citizen 


Modern  Methods  of  Water  Purification  t 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  done 
considerable  experimental  work  in  the  puri- 
fication of  water,  and  are  familiar  with 
many  of  the  most  important  plants  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries.  They  make  full 
use  of  the  work  of  eminent  authorities, 
besides  dealing  in  detail  with  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  most  modern  methods  of 
securing  a  pure  water  supply.  While  the 
average  intelligent  citizen,  interested  in  the 
subject,  will  find  portions  of  the  book  profit- 
able reading,  its  particular  service  is  to  the 
technical  man  whose  mind  is  trained  to 
understand  the  processes  and  apparatus  in- 
volved. The  typography  inspires  a  confi- 
dence in  the  clearness  of  the  presentation 
which  is  not  misplaced. 

The  order  of  discussion  follows  the  water 
from  its  sources  all  the  way  to  the  con- 
sumer. After  several  chapters  on  the 
sources  of  supply,  the  storage  of  water,  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  and  the  care  of 
filtered  water,  the  way  in  which  the  sand 
filter  does  its  work  is  fully  described  with 
the  idea  of  aiding  those  who  have  not  found 
the  process  wholly  efficient,  and  are  seeking 
a  remedy.  Mechanical  filters  designed  to 
replace  the  sand  filter  are  described  and 
illustrated.  This  is  followed  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  process  of  purifying  water  by 
ozone.  House  filters  and  water-softening 
appliances  are  dealt  with.  There  are  two 
chapters  on  the  testing  of  water,  beginning 
with  careful  directions  for  making  bacterio- 
logical examinations  of  water,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
apparatus  which  the  water  superintendent 
needs  for  the  purpose,  and  including  the 
chemical  and  the  microscopic  examinations 
of  water.  This  is  an  especially  interesting 
and  valuable  portion  of  the  book.  The 
problems  of  distribution  are  discussed  last 
of  all,  and  with  them  the  relation  of  public 
health  to  water  supply.  There  are  nearly 
100  illustrations  throughout  the  book,  be- 
sides numerous  tables,  a  bibliography  of 
works  on  water  purification,  and  an  index. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  Eng- 
lish authors   cite  as   one  of  the  most  im- 


portant installations  of  its  type  the  filter 
at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  for  the  purification  of 
the  water  supply  of  Paterson,  Montclair, 
Passaic  "and  other  populous  centers." 


The  Proceedings  of  a  Successful  Conference 

The  "Proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  Confer- 
ence for  Good  City  Government  and  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League"  preserves  the  record  of 
the  most  successful  and  inspiring  confer- 
ence the  National  Municipal  League  has 
ever  held. 

Besides  the  address  of  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  then  President  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  on  "Conservation  in 
Municipalities,"  that  of  Hon.  William  Dud- 
ley Eoulke,  now  President  of  the  League, 
on  "Patriotism  in  Municipal  Affairs,"  and 
the  annual  review  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  on  the  new  muni- 
cipal idea  which  puts  the  good  of  the  city 
before  the  interest  of  a  party  or  a  candidate, 
many  special  topics  are  discussed.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  on  the  sliding  scale  of  regulat- 
ing public  service  corporations,  on  a  fair 
basis  for  telephone  rates,  the  Detroit  and 
Kansas  City  street  railway  situations  and 
the  Minneapolis  gas  settlement,  we  note 
papers  on  municipal  statistics  and  account- 
ing by  Harvey  S.  Chase  and  Charles  F. 
Gettemy,  and  another  in  which  Dr.  William 
F.  Willoughby  shows  the  necessity  for  the 
correlation  of  the  financial  and  physical 
statistics  of  municipalities,  so  that  each 
city  may  know  not  only  whether  its  depart- 
ments are  operating  at  a  loss  or  a  profit, 
but  may  be  able  to  compare  its  results  in 
detail  with  those  of  other  cities.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  city  to  know  how  much 
money  is  spent  per  year;  it  should  have  a 
complete  record  of  its  property,  utilities  and 
activities. 

The  various  forms  of  commission  govern- 
ment are  compared  by  Ernest  S.  Bradford. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  conference 
material  on  commission  government  has 
been  reserved  for  publication  in  a  special 
volume.  Dr.  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld  writes  on 


t  By    John    Don,    F.    I.    C,    A.  M.    I.    Mech. 

E.,    and    John    Chisholm,    A.    M.  I.    Meoh.    E. 

Longmans.     Green     &    Co.,    New  York,     1911. 
Octavo,   368   pp.;   $4.38   postpaid. 


Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  "Woodruff.  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  Philadelphia,  1911. 
Octavo,   587   pp.;   $4.00   postpaid. 
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"The  Organization  of  Police  Forces."  In 
addition  to  Elliot  H.  Goodwin's  paper  on 
civil  service  the  author's  draft  of  a  civil 
service  law  for  cities  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix. John  Martin  deals  with  "The  Un- 
earned Increment  in  Cities."  The  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  School  Extension 
Committee,  presented  by  Edward  J.  Ward, 
was  an  important  feature  of  the  conference, 
and  the  papers  on  which  it  is  based  will 
make  the  framework  of  a  volume  on  social 
centers  to  be  issued  in  the  contemplated 
National  Municipal  League  series.  The 
education  of  foreigners  in  American  citi- 
zenship is  made  imperative  in  Miss  Grace 
Abbott's  paper.  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Eanck, 
Librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Free  Li- 
brary, shows  what  city  libraries  can  do  to 
make  the  people  who  own  them  intelligent, 
industrious,  happy  and  healthy  citizens. 
This,  rather  than  economic  administration, 
he  considers  the  business  of  cities. 


For  Buyers  and  Sellers 

Hendricks'  Commercial  Register,*  the 
twentieth  annual  edition  of  which  has  re- 
cently been  issued,  is  not  merely  a  catalogue 
of  advertisers.  It  indexes  for  the  benefit 
of  buyers  and  sellers  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  contains  more  than 
350,000  names  and  addresses  with  nearly 
37,000  business  classifications.  It  lists  those 
who  manufacture  and  deal  in  everything 
employed  in  the  making  of  material,  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  used  in  these  in- 
dustries. Architects,  engineers,  contractors, 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  retailers,  export- 
ers and  purchasing  agents  find  this  valuable 
as  a  buyers'  reference  book,  as  do  railroads, 
machineshops,  foundries,  mills,  factories, 
mines  and  plantations.  Governments  and 
municipalities  can  make  good  use  of  the 
book. 


*  Published  annually  by  Samuel  E.  Hend- 
ricks Co.,  New  York,  Quarto,  1419  pp.;  $10 
prepaid. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Relation  of  Sanitary  Conditions 
to  Infectious  Diseases 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Of  course  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  your  journal  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  good  government  of  cities  and  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  of  all 
kinds  to  the  highest  possible  standard.  Your 
"Catechism  of  Good  Citizenstiip"  is  excel- 
lent, but  I  cannot  subscribe  to  or  support 
the  position  taken  by  some  of  your  authors 
in  attributing  all  sorts  of  disease  to  smoke, 
to  dust  and  to  other  environmental  con- 
ditions. 

This  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  very  best 
teaching  of  modern  public  health.  It  is  a 
relic  of  twenty  years  ago  and  wholly  out  of 
line  with  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
teach  the  public  every  day  in  order  to  secure 
real  action  for  the  suppression  of  infectious 
diseases.  We  fully  believe  in  the  advan- 
tage of  good  light  rather  than  poor,  of 
good  ventilation  rather  than  bad,  the  ab- 
sence of  dust,  dirt  and  smells,  to  the  general 
well-being  of  the  individual  and  to  his 
highest  physiological  development  and  sta- 
tus. But  that  these  things  have  anything 
to  do  directly  with  the  spread  of  most  of 


the  infectious  diseases  we  are  in  a  position 
to  deny  absolutely. 

The  most  highly  trained  athlete  living 
among  the  very  best  sanitary  conditions  who 
is  not  vaccinated  will  succumb  to  proper 
exposure  to  smallpox,  while  the  poorest 
specimen  of  slum-dweller  living  under  the 
worst  conditions  will,  if  vaccinated,  escape 
infection  notwithstanding  exposure  to 
smallpox  many  times  multiplied.  This  is 
the  simplest,  crudest  illustration  of  a  gen- 
eral law  applicable  to  nearly  all  the  infec- 
tious diseases  from  tuberculosis  down.  We 
have  absolutely  no  evidence  for  the  con- 
stantly repeated  statement  that  "sanitary 
conditions"  or  "physiological  wellbeing" 
are  in  themselves  any  protection  against 
most  infections. 

It  is  true  that  to  the  extent  to  which 
overcrowding  facilitates  the  exchange  of  the 
discharges  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  i.e.,  the 
transmission  of  infection,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent only,  overcrowding  is  dangerous.  The 
supposition  that  the  overcrowding  in  itself 
conduces  to  making  the  physiological  condi- 
tion of  a  well  person  more  susceptible  to 
disease  has  been  definitely  exploded  for  all 
our  infectious  diseases,  except  perhaps  tu- 
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berculosis,  and  the  leading  experts  are  be- 
ginning to  doubt  whether  evidence  is  at 
hand  to  support  this  belief  even  for  tuber- 
culosis. 

Garbage  collection,  contributing  undoubt- 
edly to  many  much-to-be-desired  advances, 
is  nevertheless  quite  unrelated  to  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease,  except  as  the  garbage 
may  be  a  breeder  of  flies  and  in  those  ex- 
tremely rare  and  practically  negligible  cases 
where  a  person  handling  garbage  or  picking 
it  over  may  possibly  come  in  contact  with 
infected  debris  from  a  house  where  infec- 
tious disease  exists.  Such  instances,  so 
rare  that  practically  none  are  on  record 
in  literature,  cannot  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  sum  total  of  incidences  of  in- 
fectious disease. 

The  question  has  been  asked  me  in  public 
health  work  why  public  health  men  should 
object  to  having  arguments  of  this  kind  put 
forward  in  support  of  municipal  cleanliness. 
The  answer  is  a  very  simple  and  straight- 
forward one,  and  is  the  same  answer  as  that 
given  by  Chapin  of  Providence,  one  of  our 
leading  public  health  men :  it  is  that  so  long 
as  the  public  are  misled  into  believing  that 
garbage  collection,  street  sweeping,  absence 
of  smoke  nuisance,  etc.,  are  serious  and  es- 
sential factors  in  reducing  infectious  dis- 
ease, they  will  not  appreciate  the  real 
sources  and  routes  of  infections,  nor  will 
they  spend  money  in  the  really  important 
ways  necessary  to  suppress  these  diseases. 
Moreover  when,  as  frequently  happens  in 
my  work,  we  go  into  a  community  suffering 
from  some  infectious  disease — diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  etc. — we  are  met  by  the  argu- 
ment that  everything  is  already  being  done 
necessary  to  suppress  it,  and  the  public  say 
they  cannot  understand  why  this  disease 
spreads,  because  their  garbage  collection  is 
carefully  done,  their  backyards  are  kept 
clean,  they  have  no  smoke  nuisance,  etc. ! 
The  fact  is  that  these  things  do  not 
relate  to  each  other,  but  people  think  they 
do,  and  many  of  the  articles  which  you 
publish  tend  to  propagate  this  fallacy. 

If  you  would  base  your  arguments  for 
these  improvements  on  comfort,  conve- 
nience, decency,  order  and  general  physio- 
logical value  I  would  gladly  support  your 
paper  in  every  way;  but  no  man  engaged  in 
modern  scientific  public  health  work  can 
conscientiously  support  a  proposition  that 
these  measures  are  public  health  measures 


in  the  sense  that  they  affect  the  incidence 
of  disease  in  a  community. 

H.  W.  Hill-,  M.D.  ;  D.P.H. 
Director,  Division  of  Epidemiology, 

Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  27,  1911. 

[In  justice  to  Dr.  Hill,  we  invite  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  above  letter.  A  hasty  read- 
ing would,  we  fear,  convey  an  impression 
not  intended  by  the  author.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Dr.  Hill's  contention  is  not 
that  dust,  dirt  and  smells  are  harmless,  but 
that  their  relation  to  most  of  the  infectious 
diseases  has  been  exaggerated  by  some 
writers. 

We  venture  to  suggest,  also,  that  when 
results  inimical  to  the  public  health  have 
been  proved  to  follow  almost  invariably 
from  certain  "insanitary  conditions,"  the 
removal  of  such  conditions  is  urgently  de- 
manded by  the  public  welfare.  The  trained 
mind  of  the  physician  may  distinguish 
more  accurately  than  that  of  the  layman 
between  primary  and  secondary  causes,  but 
to  place  the  blame  for  infection  on  the 
flies,  rather  than  on  the  garbage  which 
breeds  and  feeds  them,  would  seem  to  pos- 
sess an  importance  more  technical  than 
practical.  And  to  blame  the  high  death 
rate  of  the  tenements  to  "the  exchange  of 
the  discharges"  rather  than  to  the  over- 
crowding by  which  such  exchange  is  facili- 
tated, is  a  distinction  of  greater  moment  to 
the  health  officer  than  to  the  worker  for 
housing  reform. 

Dr.  Hill  has  placed  strong  emphasis  on 
the  need  of  spending  money  in  the  really 
important  ways  necessary  to  suppress  in- 
fectious diseases.  We  heartily  agree  with 
him  that  in  many  communities  such  advice 
is  sorely  needed,  and  we  know  that  Dr. 
Hill  will  join  with  The  American  City  in 
saying  to  the  advocates  of  ideal  sanitary 
conditions  in  all  such  municipalities: 
"These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone." — The  Editors.] 

A  Necessary  Clause  in  Paving  Contracts 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Good  pavements  are  best  obtained 
by  being  laid  under  city  engineers, 
assisted  by  paving  experts  during  prepara- 
tion of  spfeciSeSlions  alnd  construction  of 
pavements.     All   experienced   officials  now 
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It  would  cost  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  to  plant 
the  grounds  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left  with 
trees  large  enough  to  give  the  shade  and  beauty 
afforded  by  those  seen  in  the  engraving  to  the  right — 
according  to  a  leading  "big  tree  nurseryman  of  this 
country. 

Trees  have  a  known  money  value  there- 
fore, and  it  increases  year  by  year. 

Two  estates  near  an  eastern  city  were  placed  on 
the  market  not  long  ago.  They  were  equally  well 
located  and  the  improvements  were  of  the  same  tvpe. 
One  place  had  on  it  between  two  and  three  hundred 
f^ne  old  trees,  however,  while  the  other  was  com- 
paratively bare  except   of  small   trees  recently  planted. 

The  estate  with  the  large  trees  sold  for 
$25.000  more  than  the  other. 


When  a  grove  of  fine  trees  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay  and  the  trees  die,  there  is  an  enormous  cash 
loss  to  the  owner.  The  modern  science  of  tree 
surgery  renders  it  unnecessary  for  such  losses  to  be 
incurred.  The  services  of  expert  tree  surgeons  cost 
but  a  trifle  of  what  their  work  will  save  the  owners 
of   trees. 

It  is  false  economy  to  let  trees  die;  real 
economy  to  save  them. 

John  Davey  worked  out  the  science  of  tree 
surgery.  It  is  taught  only  in  the  Davey  Institute  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Only  the  trained  men  of  this  company 
practice  it  properly,  and  with  the  backing  of  an 
organization  which  guarantees  the  quality  of  the 
work    and    protects    the    public    against    imposition. 

Davey  tree  experts  are  now  at  ■work  from 
the  Missouri  River  Eastward. 


Write  us  how  many  trees  you  have,  what  kinds  and  where  located 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.  Inc.,    376  Ba.,wood  st ,   Kent,  Ohio 


(Operaling  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 


Take  Care  of  Your  Lawns 

There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,  ILL. 
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Some  Cities  Do 

advertise  for  competitive  bids  when, 
placing  contracts  for  paving,  sew- 
ers, waterworks  and  other  public 
improvements. 

Some  Cities  Do  Not 

Which  class  is  your  city  in?  Are 
you  aware  that  the  proposal  ad- 
vertising in  Engineering  News 
is  watched  every  week  by  manufac- 
turers and  contractors  all  over  the 
country  who  are  anxious  to  bid  on 
your  work.  Are  you  aware  that 
by  advertising  your  proposals  in 
Engineering  News  you  will  be  sure 
to  receive  the  greatest  possible  pub- 
licity and  the  attention  of  the  most 
desirable   bidders? 


Sample  copy  and  rales  on  application. 


Engineering  News 

Published  Weekly 
220  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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agree  that  there  should  be  no  time  guaran- 
ties, but  that  a  pavement  should  be  prop- 
erly constructed  at  the  beginning,  and  that 
engineers  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
results.  But  if  through  accident,  over- 
sight, influence,  neglect,  graft  or  other 
cause  a  pavement  already  finished  and  paid 
for  by  a  city  is  defective,  the  city  can  be 
fully  protected  by  having  inserted  in  the 
requirements  of  its  paving  contracts  the 
following  clause : 

"No  Estoppel.  The  city  shall  not  be 
estopped  by  any  return  or  certificate  made 
or  given  by  any  engineer  or  other  oflicer 
or  agent  of  the  city  from  at  any  time  (either 
before  or  after  the  final  completion  and 
acceptance  of  the  work  and  payment  there- 
for pursuant  to  any  such  return  or  certi- 
ficate) showing  the  true  and  correct  amount, 
quality  and  character  of  the  work  done  and 
materials  furnished  by  the  contractor  or 
any  other  person  under  this  agreement,  or 
from  showing  at  any  time  that  any  such 
return  or  certificate  is  untrue  and  incorrect, 
or  improperly  made  in  any  particular,  or 
that  the  work  or  materials,  or  any  part 
thereof,  do  not  in  fact  conform  to  the  speci- 
fications; and  the  city  shall  not  be  estopped, 
notwithstanding  any  such  return  or  certifi- 
cate and  payment  in  accordance  therewith, 
from  demanding  and  recovering  from  the 
contractor  such  damages  as  it  may  sustain 
by  reason  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  the 
specifications." 

I  make  the  above  suggestion,  based  on 
many  years  experience  with  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  taxpayers,  cities  and  all  desiring 
durable  and  economic  pavements. 

J.  W.  Howard,  C.  E.,  E.  M. 
Consulting    Engineer    on    Roads,    Streets 
and  Pavements. 

New  York,  July  22,  1911. 


Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Public  Officers 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

It  is  worth  while,  both  as  a  matter  of 
news  and  also  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
other  organizations,  to  record  an  achieve- 
ment here  which  is  notable  on  account  of 
especially  difficult  conditions. 

On  March  6  last  our  Borough  Council 
deadlocked  and  absolutely  suspended  public 
business  for  three  months  and  six  days. 
During  that  time  not  a  penny  of  money 
was  paid  out  to  the  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  Borough,  bills  remained  unpaid,  bor- 
ough warrants  accumulated  in  the  banks, 
and,  most  serious  of  all,  the  entire  year's 
revenue  was  jeopardized  by  the   council's 


failure  to  levy  the  borough   tax,   and  the 
statutory  period  was  fast  running  out. 

We  watched  the  situation  very  closely, 
and  gave  the  Council  every  opportunity  to 
resume  business  on  its  own  motion.  On  ac- 
count of  the  political  conditions  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  unwise  for  us  to 
interfere  sooner  than  we  did.  However,  we 
finally  took  cognizance  of  the  deadlock  in  a 
formal  manner,  and  in  two  secret  meetings 
of  our  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs 
with  the  entire  membership  of  the  Council 
the  matter  was  brought  to  an  amicable  ad- 
justment on  June  21  last. 

The  affair  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  and 
required  both  courage  and  diplomacy. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  bit- 
ter factionalism  existing  in  the  dominant 
party.  Our  committee  succeeded,  however, 
in  handling  the  adjustment  without  bring- 
ing in  the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong 
of  either  faction,  but  strictly  maintained 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  a  resumption 
of  public  business  apart  from  all  political 
considerations. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
commercial  organization  work  throughout 
the  country  will  regard  this  success  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  as  an  example  of 
the  precise  reason  for  the  existence  of  an 
organization  of  citizens  as  regards  their  re- 
lation to  public  officers.  Without  such  an 
organization  the  citizens  of  a  community 
are  practically  helpless  to  enforce  upon  cer- 
tain public  officers  the  performance  of  their 
duties  when  those  duties  are  discretionary 
and  not  ministerial. 

Ernest  H.  Rowe, 
Secretary  Uniontown  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  July  12,  1911. 

An  Omission 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City. 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  "The 
Social  Centers  of  Rochester"  by  Mrs. 
Childs  in  your  last  issue,  which  comes  to 
me  in  exchange  for  our  "Common  Good." 
I  wondered  on  reading  the  article  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  written  without  men- 
tion of  Edward  J.  Ward;  it  was  Hamlet 
without  Hamlet  indeed 

You  can't  conceive  how  funny,  really, 
your  article  looks  without  a  word  about 
Ward.  The  Board  of  Education,  especially 
its  President,  Prof.  George  Forbes,  whom 
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you  quote,  would  tell  you  how  impossible 
the  new  era  for  the  schoolhouses  would 
have  been  without  Ward. 

When  a  man  comes  to  200,000  people  for 
three  years  and  makes  the  heart  of  a  people 
fairly  dance  at  the  new  idea  of  a  school- 
house  club,   who  makes  even  his  enemies 

love  him, who  makes  everything 

he  touches  warm  with  the  love  and  good- 
fellowship  of  his  life,  who  did  in  those 
three  years  a  small  Galilean  ministry,  until 
today  Ward  is  talked  of  and  thought  of  in 
the  city  as  a  standard  of  big-hearted  dem- 
ocracy, it  is  too  big  a  thing  to  slight;  and 


the  good  thing  about  your  article  is  that  it 
cannot  lessen  that  regard,  it  is  only 
humorous  in  its  sin  of  omission. 

Edwin  A.  Rumball. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  1911. 

[We  are  glad,  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Rumball's  letter,  to  give  to  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Ward  the  credit  due  him  for  his  important 
part  in  the  schoolhouse  club  work  in  Roch- 
ester, mention  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  by  the  author  of  "The  Rochester 
Social  Centers,"  published  in  our  July  is- 
sue.— The  Editors.] 


Municipal  News  and  Notes 


We  are  glad  to  hear  from  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  party  which  is  en- 
joying a  pilgrimage  through  England  and 
the  Continent,  as  announced  in  our  June 
number.  Mr,  John  Nolen  writes  us  from 
Diisseldorf  under  date  of  July  10: 

"The  trip  is  a  revelation  to  all  members 
of  the  party,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  signifi- 
cant for  the  future  of  our  cities  at  home. 
Everywhere  we  have  been  most  cordially 
received.  In  city-making  we  must  respect- 
fully bow  to  the  municipalities  o^n  this  side, 
especially  to  the  German  cities,  of  which 
Diisseldorf  is   a   fine   example." 

A 

The  record  of  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tions shows  that  our  country  is  in  earnest 
in  the  determination  to  establish  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July.  While  the  final  fig- 
ures are  not  yet  at  hand,  the  totals  up  to 
midnight  of  July  5  showed  39  deaths 
throughout  the  country  as  against  44  last 
year.  There  were  1127  fewer  cases  of  in- 
jury than  last  year.  There  were  three 
deaths  in  New  York  and  the  same  number 
in  Chicago.  Two  of  those  in  Chicago  were 
due  to  unlawful  use  of  firearms  outside  of 
the  city  limits. 

In  nearly  every  city  or  town  where  the 
use  of  explosives  by  individuals  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  there  were  no  accidents 
reported.  In  other  cities  where  a  limited 
use  of  explosives  was  permitted,  there  was 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries,  and  there  were  very  few  cities 
and  towns  that  imposed  no  restrictions. 
There  was    abundant   opportunity  for  the 


quickening  of  patriotism  in  the  parades, 
concerts  and  displays  of  fireworks  under 
municipal  regulation. 

In  New  York  the  100th  birthday  of  the 
City  Hall  was  celebrated,  and  there  was  a 
parade  of  the  nations,  with  evening  fire- 
works in  the  parks.  Baltimore,  with  its 
naval  pageant  and  its  street  parade,  had  the 
best  Fourth  in  its  history.  One  of  the 
floats  in  the  street  parade  represented  the 
old  style  Fourth  by  a  grinning  Mephis- 
topheles  luring  the  children  to  injury  with 
giant  firecrackers.  In  contrast  to  this  the 
new  Fourth  showed  children  dressed  as 
flowers  enjoying  a  picnic  with  Uncle  Sam. 
Cleveland,  the  first  city  to  forbid  all  kinds 
of  fireworks,  had  its  third  celebration  with- 
out death  or  accident.  Milwaukee  had  its 
first  sane  Fourth,  and  the  Fire  Department 
enjoyed  a  day  of  rest.  The  emergency  hos- 
pital did  no  business.  In  Tacoma  the  fa- 
mous stadium  did  good  service  in  an  ath- 
letic exhibition,  and  the  only  fire  works  ex- 
hibited were  set  off  from  boats  in  the  bay 
in  full  sight  of  the  stadium. 


A  visit  to  the  New  York  budget  exhibit 
last  year  not  only  made  one  feel  himself 
a  stockholder  in  the  great  corporation  of 
New  York  City,  but  convinced  him  that 
such  meetings  should  be  held  annually.  It 
gave  us  all  a  share  in  the  hope  that 
Borough  President  McAneny's  idea  of  a 
permanent  municipal  museum  may  be  real- 
ized. When  such  beautiful  homes  are 
provided      for      the      fossilized      remains 
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THE  UP-TO-DATE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
FIGHTING  FIRE 


It's  superiority  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  competitive  tests,  notably 
at  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 

and  Boston,  Mass.    Write  for  Particulars. 


WHEIV    YOU    ORDER    "KANAWHA"    YOU    ARE    GUARANTEED: 

1.  Greater     Fire-Extlngulshtne     Efficiency. 

2.  More   Powerful  and   More   Uniform   Pressure,    delivering    strong,    steady    stream    at    any 
height    where    hose    can    be    taken — 20    stories. 

3.  Q,uiciier    Action! 

4.  Greater  Ease   and   Economy  in  Handling;. 

5.  Greater    Capacity  In   Same    Siaes   of   Tanks,  as  no  "gas  space"   is  necessary. 

6.  Ability  to    Use   ANY   SOLUTION    DESIRED,  or  even  PLAIN  WATER. 

NO  WASTE:  Unused  Chemical  Solution  is    never    thrown    away,    and    air    pressure    assures 
that  the  very  last  drop  can  be  thrown  on  the  fire. 

NO   ACID:    Absolute    Safety.     No    Possibility  of  Injury. 


Your  own  Fire  Department  can  test  KANAWHA  Apparatus,  as  we  take  all  orders  subject  to  a  delivery-test 
on  actual   fires   and   agree  to  prove  our  claims,   or  purchasers  are  in  no  way  obligated. 

Isn't  this  worth  while  when  you  have  so   deadly  an  enemy  as  FIRE  to  face? 
May   we  send   you   our   booklet — "The  Story  of  the  New  Chemical  Fire  Engine"? 

KANAWHA  CHEMICAL  FIRE  ENGINE  MFG.  CO. 


Factory: 
SOUTH    CHARLESTON,    W.    VA. 


Sales   Office: 
74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.   Y. 
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of  extinct  creatures,  it  seems  only 
wise  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent place  to  exhibit  the  live  activities 
and  the  vital  plans  which  justify  the  city 
government's  expense  account. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  exhibit 
will  be  repeated  in  October  of  this  year 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  chairman  of  the 
budget  exhibit  committee  is  Robert  B.  Me- 
Intyre  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  The 
exhibit  will  be  managed  by  Francis  J.  Op- 
penheimer,  who  organized  the  dental 
hygiene  exhibit  two  years  ago,  which 
elicited  such  widespread  comment  as  an 
aid  to  the  work  of  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Council  and  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Everything  for  which  New  York  City 
pays  money  will  be  shown  here  in  actual 
form  or  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  or  by 
chart  or  plan.  The  work  of  all  the  city  de- 
partments which  provide  for  our  health 
and  comfort  and  protection  and  of  the 
schools  and  courts  and  hospitals  will  all 
be  made  plain.  Moving  pictures  will  tell 
absorbing  stories.  Many  of  the  exhibits 
will  be  shown  in  Chicago  at  the  Interna- 
tional Municipal  Congress  to  be  held  there 
in  September. 

a» 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  calen- 
dar of  important  meetings : 

September  11-14. 

Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs.  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

September  1^15. 

American  Association  for  Highway 
Improvement.  First  Annual  Convention, 
Richmond,  Va.  Logan  Waller  Page, 
President,  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 

September  12-15. 

International  Association  of  Municipal 
Electricians.  Annual  Convention,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Clarence  R.  George,  Secre- 
tary, Houston,  Tex. 

September  18-30. 

International  Municipal  Congress  and 


Exposition.      Chicago,     111.        Curb      M. 
Treab,  Secretary,  Great  Northern  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 
September  18-October  1. 

Fourth  International  Good  Roads  Con- 
gi-ess.  Chicago,  111.     J.  A.  Rountree,  Sec- 
retary, Birmingham,  Ala. 
September  19-22. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Engi- 
neers. Annual  Convention.  The  Auditori- 
um,   Milwaukee,    Wis.     James    McFall, 
Secretary,  Roanoke,  Va. 
September  19-22. 

American  Hospital  Association.     New 
York  City.     J.  N.  E.  Brown,  M.D.,  Secre- 
tary, Toronto  General  Hospital,  Can. 
September  24-30. 

International      Congress      on      Tuber- 
culosis.   Rome,    Italy.    Professor    Ascoli, 
Secretary-General,     Via    Lucina,    Rome, 
Italy. 
Septeml>er  26-29. 

American    Society    of    Municipal    Im- 
provement.     Grand     Rapids,     Mich.     A. 
Prescott    Folwell,    Secretary,    239    West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
October  4-6. 

League    of    American    Municipalities. 
Annual  Convention,  Atlanta,  Ga.     John 
Mac  Vicar,  Secretary,  Des  Moines,  la. 
October  12-14. 

American    Association   of  Commercial 
Executives.     Louisville,  Ky.     Robert  W. 
Brown,  Secretary,  Louisville,  Ky. 
November  13-17. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual 
Meeting,  Richmond,  Va.  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  Secretary,  North  American 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  PATROL  AMBULANCE  OF  STUDE- 
BAKER  MAKE.  CLAY  COLORED,  AND 
USED  ONLY  TWO  (2)  YEARS.  : :  FOR 
FURTHER  PARTICULARS,   ADDRESS 

M.   R.    Carlson 

Mayor  of  Moline,  Illinois 


SEPTEMBER,  1911 


15  Cents 
$1  a  Year 


PROMPT 
RESPONSE  TO 
FIRE  ALARMS 

is  of  course  a  first  consideration  in  the  mind  of 
every  Fire  Chief.  To  get  the  apparatus  out  of  the 
engine  house  and  to  the  fire  without  losing  a 
minute  is  the  aim  of  all. 
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BUT   AFTER   YOU  GET  TO  THE  FIRE— 

There's  when  the  HOSE  plays  its  IMPORTANT  PART.  Why 
lose  the  effect  of  a  quick  response  to  the  alarm  by  the  use  of 
cheap  or  unreliable  fire  hose  which  may  make  trouble  for 
you  at  any  moment?  The  difference  in  cost  between  good 
hose  and  poor  hose  is  surely  not  enough  to  take  the  risk  of 
the  cheaply  made  material  when  it  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part.  Effective  fire  fighting  is  only  possible  with  Fire  Hose 
built  on  lines  and  materials  that  long  experience  teaches  are  best  for  the 
service.    We  are    under  a    management  of  forty  years*   experience  and 


SURE        OF       RESULTS 


VOORHEES  RUBBER  MFG.  GO, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
38     VESEY     STREET 


We  also  make  the  BEST  quality  of  Hose  for  Park 
Department  use,  as  well  as  for  all  other  purposes. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.  /^) 
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A  Few  Quotations  from  this  Issue 


"Civic  patriotism  has  come  to  many 
cities.  The  men  and  women  have  learned 
that  they  are  responsible  for  their  city 
and  can  make  it  what  they  will.  They 
know  that  only  the  purely  official  work 
can  be  delegated.  They  have  learned  that 
they  must  know  their  city  to  learn  the 
causes  of  municipal  ills;  and  knowing  the 
causes,  they  have  found  that  most  of  the 
ills  are  not  only  curable,  but  preventable." 
— Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  p.  138. 

"In  presenting  this  plan,  I  am  aware 
that  it  will  have  to  make  its  own  converts, 
but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  city  planning, 
and  will  have  to  be  seriously  considered  if 
any  headway  is  going  to  be  made  with  the 
problem  arising  from  the  massing  of  peo- 
ple in  large  numbers  on  small  areas." — 
Bernard  J.  Newman,  p.  131. 

"But  life  is  not  a  thing  apart.  No 
period  of  life  exists  for  the  sake  of  some 
following  period.  Each  day  and  hour  is 
an  end  in  itself.  The  only  training  for 
life  is  life.  The  golden  age  is  not  before 
or  after,  but  now.  Yet  the  school  has  been 
made  a  thing  by  itself  as  a  training  for 
something  on  the  dim  horizon  of  youth,  in 


which  it  was  not  yet  interested.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  too  often  the  life  of 
childhood  has  not  been  lived,  and  the 
child  has  come  up  through  the  period 
without  ever  having  met  its  gnomes  and 
fairies,  visited  its  enchanted  castles,  or 
lived  the  life  in  which  its  soul  might  ex- 
pand."—Henry  8.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  p.  119. 

"Every  year  counts  in  the  making  of 
good  citizens.  There  are  large  oppor- 
timities  for  women's  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  church  clubs,  through  methods 
like  those  used  by  the  School  City  League 
and  the  City  History  Club,  for  putting  real 
civic  training  where  it  logically  belongs — 
in  the  public  school." — Elsa  Denison,  p. 
124. 

tXJ 

"In  every  city  or  village  there  are  vacant 
places  that  could  be  made  attractive  and 
pleasing  by  proper  grading  and  seeding 
and  planting  with  shrubs  and  hardy  flow- 
ers. There  is  no  city  or  village  lot  too 
small  for  good  and  satisfactory  results  to 
be  obtained  by  careful  planting,  and  most 
excellent  effects  can  be  secured  when  sev- 
eral adjoining  lots  or  a  whole  block  is 
planned  to  produce  a  harmonious  land- 
scape effect." — Robert  H.  Oanfield,  p.  140. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Child  and  the  City 

Published,  as  is  this  issue,  simultane- 
ously with  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  we  need  offer  our  readers  no 
apology  for  the  space  devoted  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  child  welfare  in 
this  number.  On  the  contrary,  The 
American  City  deems  itself  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  its 
readers  the  benefit  of  the  exceedingly 
practical  suggestions  offered  by  Dr. 
Curtis  in  his  article  on  "A  Department 
of  Child  Welfare"  and  by  Miss  Denison 
in  her  discussion  of  three  phases  of 
"Civic  Cooperation  with  the  Public 
Schools." 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his 
paper,  Dr.  Curtis  makes  the  rather 
startling  statement  that  it  is  his  pur- 
pose "to  question  the  adequacy  of  the 
school,  even  under  its  widest  and  most 
liberal  interpretation,  to  solve  the  large 
problems  of  childhood ;  to  question  also 
if  the  education  we  have  been  working 
for  is  really  the  thing  we  have  want- 
ed." We  hope  that  all  of  our  readers 
will  consider  with  some  care  Dr.  Cur- 
tis' reasons  for  this  statement,  and  his 
suggestions  for  a  new  municipal  de- 
partment of  child  welfare.  If  the  re- 
sult shall  be  the  putting  of  Dr.  Curtis' 
program  into  effect  in  any  city,  we  pre- 
dict for  that  community  a  more  rapid 
growth  in  vigorous,  contented  and 
loyal  citizenship  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

While  Dr.  Curtis  places  before  us  an 
ideal  worth  striving  for,  Miss  Denison 
tells  of  present-day  accomplishments  in 
civic  cooperation  towards  more  efficient 
public  education.  By  all  whose  vision 
of  child  training  is  not  bounded  by  the 
three  R's,  Miss  Denison 's  brief  stories 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  inspira- 
tion. Much  is  now  being  done  by  citi- 
zens not  directly  connected  with  the 
public  educational  system,  to  aid  the 
teaching  and  governing  bodies  of  our 
schools.     In  many  communities  there  is 

[110] 


a  vast  amount  of  latent  energy — no 
small  percentage  of  it  among  the  mem- 
bership of  women's  clubs — that  might 
profitably  be  turned  in  this  direction. 
Often  this  potential  cooperation  fails  to 
become  effective,  either  through  ignor- 
ance of  what  might  be  done  or  through 
fear  that  outside  aid  would  not  be  wel- 
comed by  the  school  authorities.  Such 
fear  will  almost  invariably  prove  to  be 
unfounded;  and  to  all  who  are  asking 
the  question,  "What  can  I  do,"  we  sug- 
gest an  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  of  New  York,  for 
a  report,  soon  to  be  published,  on  this 
subject  of  "Civic  Cooperation  with  the 
Public  Schools." 

A 

Fire  Fighting  and  Prevention 

The  fight  of  the  city  against  fire,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  current  maga- 
zines, is  one  of  the  civic  subjects  at- 
tracting particular  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Un- 
til such  a  city  as  New  York  can  claim 
a  less  disgraceful  record  than  an  aver- 
age of  thirty  fires  a  day — many  of  them 
accompanied  by  great  loss  of  property 
and  occasionally  of  life — there  is  evi- 
dently need  for  all  the  aid  the  public 
press  can  give. 

The  World's  Work  for  August  and 
September  contains  two  installments  of 
a  fascinating  article  on  "Fire  Fighting 
and  Prevention,"  by  Edward  F.  Cro- 
ker,  for  twelve  years  Chief  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department.  A  striking 
feature  of  Mr.  Croker's  articles  is  the 
emphasis  he  lays  on  carelessness  as  the 
main  cause  of  our  fires,  and  on  the  pre- 
ventability  of  most  of  them.  During 
the  27  years  he  has  been  in  the  fire  de- 
partment he  has  seen  millions  of  dollars 
and  scores  of  lives  go  up  in  smoke. 
"At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  this  great 
loss  in  property  and  human  life  was 
directly  due  to  inexcusable  careless- 
ness," says  Mr.  Croker.  In  his  second 
article  he  further  adds:  "The  average 
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fire  is  no  more  to  be  accepted  as  inevit- 
able or  natural  than  is  the  collapse  of 
a  poorly-built  building.  Both  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  specific  causes: 
careless  building,  careless  inspection, 
careless  usage.     Both  are  preventable." 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  McFarlane  writes  in 
the  September  McClure's  an  article  on 
"Fire  and  the  Skyscraper."  He  calls 
attention  to  the  dangerous  extent  to 
which  so-called  "loft  buildings"  never 
meant  for  the  purpose,  are  being  used 
as  factory  buildings.  He  states  that  in 
these  New  York  skyscrapers  there  are 
more  factory  hands  at  work  than  are  to 
be  found  in  Paterson,  Lowell  and  Fall 
River  put  together.  How  this  has 
come  about  is  too  long  a  story  to  go 
into  here,  but  the  startling  fact  is  that 
"the  average  loft  worker  would  be  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  stories  above 
ground"  and  "the  most  efficient  of  fire 
departments  will  guarantee  to  fight  fire 
successfully  only  to  the  height  of  85 
feet — about  that  of  the  seventh  story." 
Add  to  this  fact  Mr.  Croker  's  statement 
that  the  science  of  fire-proofing  will 
never  wholly  prevent  fires.  "What 
good,"  he  asks,  "does  it  do  to  make 
the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  of  a  build- 
ing fireproof,  if  you  will  fill  it  with  in- 
flammable material  and  fittings  and  ex- 
pose them  to  contact  with  fire?  It 
saves  the  building,  it  is  true.  It  doesn't 
save  anything  else.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fireproof  factory  .  .  .  Such 
a  thing  as  a  fireproof  apartment  does 
not  exist,  any  more  than  fireproof  fac- 
tories exist." 

Mr.  McFarlane  fakes  the  same  stand 
as  Mr.  Croker  on  the  need  of  further 
preventive  measures,  and  the  need  of 
more  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  fire 
departmt^nt.  "Why  talk  of  fire  de- 
partments," asks  Mr.  McFarlane, 
"when  fire  departments  have  no  power 
to  take  those  measures  that  will  pre- 
vent fires,  when  the  fireman  is  not 
called  in  until  the  case  is  hopeless.  If 
the  New  York  Fire  Department  had 
— as  it  should  have — full  authority  to 


make  inspections  of  all  sorts  of  build- 
ings, to  enforce  a  standard  set  of  fire 
regulations,  and  to  make  arrests  when 
its  orders  against  fire  perils  were  dis- 
obeyed, that  single  department  would 
cut  New  York's  annual  fire  loss  down 
forty  per  cent." 

Since  this  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
McFarlane,  the  Hoey  bill  providing  for 
the  organization  of  a  fire  prevention 
bureau  has  been  signed  by  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  of  New  York  and  at  the  present 
writing  needs  only  the  approval  of 
Governor  Dix  before  becoming  a  law. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  facts,  the 
article  written  for  the  present  issue  of 
The  American  City  by  Joseph  John- 
son, Fire  Commissioner  of  New  York, 
is  particularly  timely. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  New 
York  is  rapidly  to  take  its  place,  under 
Mr.  Johnson's  administration  of  the 
Fire  Department,  among  the  progres- 
sive cities  using  automobile  fire  appar- 
atus. The  money  now  available  for 
new  motor  equipment  is  in  excess  of 
$700,000,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  at 
least  150  pieces  of  such  apparatus  in 
operation  by  March  1,  1912.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  wholesale  introduction 
of  motor  apparatus  will  save  the  city 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  each 
year  in  cost  of  maintenance  alone. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  a  now  de- 
partment of  Fire  Protection  was  in- 
augurated in  the  August  number  of 
The  American  City.  Two  kinds  of  in- 
formation will  be  given  space  in  this 
departmer.t  from  month  to  month — 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  number  of 
fires  may  be  lessened,  and  facts  regard- 
ing the  most  modern  methods  of  extin- 
guishing the  fires  which  even  the  best 
"fireproof"  construction  and  other  pre- 
cautions cannot  wholly  prevent.  The 
cooperation  of  our  many  readers  among 
the  Fire  Chiefs  and  the  Building  De- 
partments of  our  cities  and  towns,  in 
furnishing  practical  information  for 
this  Fire  Protection  department,  is  ^ear- 
nestly requested. 


The  Winnipeg  Way 

How  the  Largest  City  in  Western  Canada  Has  Solved 
Some  Problems  of  Civic  Growth 

By  Charles  F.  Roland 


Winnipeg  is  a  young  city.  Indeed 
youth  and  vigor  are  outstanding  fea- 
tures in  any  summary  that  is  made  of 
the  history  of  "Winnipeg  as  a  city.  In 
1870  there  was  no  more  than  a  Hud- 
son's Bay. trading  post  with  a  popula- 
tion of  215  where  "Winnipeg  now  is. 
Incorporation  of  the  City  of  "Winnipeg 
took  place  in  1874,  and  today  the  city 
begun  at  that  time  stands  third  in  all 
Canada  in  population,  trade  and  gen- 
eral importance.  Naturally  the  years 
have  been  crowded  with  civic  prob- 
lems, and  "Winnipeg  has  arrived  at  her 
present  position  after  contending  with 
many  disadvantages  and  being  helped 


by  some  circumstances — such  as  the  ex- 
periences of  other  cities  that  went  be- 
fore on  the  way  to  civic  growth. 

The  Making  of  Streets 

One  of  the  problems  the  makers  of 
"Winnipeg  had  to  solve  was  that  of  suit- 
able streets.  The  soil  and  the  confor- 
mation of  the  country  about  "Winnipeg 
are  not  naturally  suited  to  easy  road 
and  street  construction.  The  soil  is 
the  black,  rich  loam  that  has  made 
Manitoba  famous  for  wheat  produc- 
tion, but  is  good  for  roads  only  when 
dry  and  smooth.  Very  little  rain 
makes  a  road  laid  down  on  this  kind  of 


CITY  HALL  AND  UNION   BANK,    WINNIPEG 
Winnipeg  bank  clearings  for  1910  were  almost  a  billion  dollars. 
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PAVli^lON   AT   WINNIPEG'S   LARGEST   PUBLIC    PARK 


soil  muddy  and  slippery,  and  when  the 
winter's  frost  is  coming  out  the  road 
is  simply  impassable.  The  general  ab- 
sence of  sharp  slopes  makes  the  land 
hard  to  drain,  and  the  street  makers 
of  Winnipeg  were  confronted  with 
these  difficulties  when  this  city  came  to 
a  size  that  demanded  good  thorough- 
fares. 

Experiments  carried  on  by  the  High- 
ways Department  of  Winnipeg  have 
reduced  the  case  of  streets  in  this  city 
to  one  of  asphalt  or  something  of  as- 
phalt nature.  Macadam  streets  would 
answer  admirably  for  some  sections  of 
the  city  but  for  the  fact  that  such  stone 
as  may  be  had  is  too  soft  for  the  mak- 
ing of  good  macadam  roads,  although 
experiments  are  being  made  now  with 
a  combination  of  asphalt  and  macadam 
which  is  expected  to  produce  good 
street  surfaces  where  the  traffic  is  not 
too  heavy. 

Realizing,    in    due   season,    the    task 


they  had  set  themselves — or  which 
others  had  set  for  them — of  furnishing 
a  city  of  considerable  size  witli  suitable 
streets,  the  people  of  Winnipeg  decided 
to  take  the  city's  street  construction 
into  their  own  hands  and  set  up  a 
municipal  asphalt  plant.  This  plant  is 
supplemented  by  a  quarry  owned  by 
the  city  and  located  about  twelve  miles 
out.  Crushed  stone  for  the  concrete 
base  of  asphalt  pavements  is  had  from 
this  quarry,  all  other  material  is  sup- 
plied by  the  city,  and  the  labor  is  done 
by  the  civic  employees.  This  method 
has  been  found  to  work  out  to  the  end 
of  excellent  street  pavements  at  a  cost 
of  $2.85  per  square  yard  for  heavy 
asphalt  four  and  one-half  inches  in 
depth,  with  a  concrete  base  nine  inches 
thick,  lighter  grades  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment being  laid  for  as  low  a  cost  as 
$2,50  per  square  yard.  These  pave- 
ments are  bordered  by  concrete  or 
stone  curbs  and  granolithic  walks,  also 
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made  and  laid  by  the  city  and  taxed, 
with  other  public  improvement  costs, 
to  abutting  owners.  Drainage  is  sup- 
plied by  the  usual  sewer  system, 
emptying  into  one  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  Red  and  the  Assinniboine,  that  flow 
through  the  city. 

Winnipeg  has  more  than  70  miles  of 
asphalt  streets,  several  of  them  133  feet 
wide.  The  men  who  laid  out  the  city 
made  a  good  start  in  respect  to  wide 
thoroughfares,  and  laid  down  all  of  the 
principal  streets  on  lines  that  lend  dig- 
nity to  the  city,  and  make  it  possible 
for  Winnipeg  to  handle  a  deal  of  trade 
and  traffic  without  any  sign  of  conges- 
tion. All  the  streets  where  car  lines 
are  operating,  or  are  likely  to  be  laid 
for  future  use,  are  wide  enough  to  ac- 
commodate double  car  tracks  and  leave 
plenty  of  space  for  other  wheeled  traf- 
fic and  for  pedestrians  as  well. 


Boulevards  and  Parks 
To  make  the  city  streets  beautiful  as. 
well  as  practical  the  Winnipeg  Parks 
Board  has  laid  out  a  comprehensive 
system  of  boulevards  along  the  streetn 
where  boulevards  are  desirable,  and 
already  has  over  a  hundred  miles  of 
boulevarded  streets.  The  boulevards 
are  kept  in  good  sod,  are  planted  witli 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  well  cared 
for  by  the  Parks  Board  employes. 

The  city  park  system  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  Winnipeg's 
growth  from  a  village  to  a  city  of  some 
200,000  people  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  Winnipeg  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  errors  into  which  many  older 
cities  have  fallen.  The  Winnipeg  park 
system  contains  524  acres,  chiefly  in 
small  parks  scattered  about  the  city 
where  the  people  have  easy  access  to 
them  and  are  able  to  use  these  spaces 
for  rest  and  recreation  without  going 
long  distances. 
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Of  Winnipeg's  29  parks,  24  are  of  the 
small  and  close-to-home  type  which 
the  Parks  Board  wisely  bought  and  re- 
served for  park  purposes  before  the 
price  soared  to  the  unattainable,  and 
before  buildings  had  been  erected  upon 
the  land.  By  so  doing  the  Parks 
Board  secured  for  the  people  of  Win- 
nipeg for  all  time  a  series  of  breathing 
places  at  moderate  cost,  the  total  in- 
vestment, thus  far,  being  no  more  than 
$1,250,000.  All  these  parks  are  well 
planted  and  delightfully  shady  and 
cool  in  summer.  So  far  from  being  the 
treeless  plain  that  the  word  "prairie" 
presents  to  the  mind,  much  of  Mani- 
toba is  well  wooded.  Especially  along 
the  river  banks  trees  grow  in  number, 
variety  and  with  a  luxuriance  of  foli- 
age most  surprising  to  those  who  see 
the  Manitoba  forest  tree  for  the  first 
time  in  its  summer  garb.  Trans- 
planted trees  grow  with  great  vigor  in 
the  rich  soil,  and  hardy  shrubs  do 
equally  well,  so  that  it  has  been  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  for  the  men  in 
charge  of  parks  and  boulevards  in 
Winnipeg  to  produce  good  landscape 
effects  and  an  abundance  of  cool  shade 
for  summer  rest  and  recreation. 

A  recent  act  of  the  Parks  Board  is 
the  purchase  of  twenty  acres  of  land 
for  a  public  athletic  field.  Sports 
flourish  in  Winnipeg.  The  longest 
summer  days  carry  fifteen  hours  of 
sunshine,  and  many  games  are  played 
in  the  evening,  this  being  the  case  with 
league  baseball  games. 

The  Public  Water  Service 
The  civic  mind  in  Winnipeg  is 
strongly  disposed  toward  municipal 
ownership.  In  1899  the  city  took  over 
the  public  service,  buying  out  a  private 
company  that  had  supplied  the  citizens 
with  water  up  to  that  time.  Since  tak- 
ing the  business  into  its  own  hands  the 
city  has  expended  over  $4,000,000  on 
its  water  system,  and  has  secured  a 
fairly  good  supply  of  water  from  ar- 
tesian wells.  These  wells,  7  in  number, 
furnish  a  daily  flow  of  about  13,000,000 


gallons.  The  water  is  almost  absolute- 
ly pure,  and  is  excellent  for  drinking, 
but  is  too  hard  for  washing  purposes, 
and  its  use  in  boilers  and  for  hot-water 
purposes  of  any  sort  produces  a  deposit 
of  scale  that  is  damaging  and  incon- 
venient and,  of  course,  expensive. 
Partial  relief  from  this  is  had  by  pri- 
vate softening  plants,  but  the  city 
water  is  not  treated  now  by  the  soften- 
ing process,  although  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  for  such  a  purpose  is  under 
discussion. 

Another  phase  of  the  public  water 
service  under  consideration  is  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  system  which  shall 
have  its  source  of  supply  in  one  of  the 
many  lakes  that  lie  northeast  of  the 
city,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  or  in  the 
Winnipeg  river,  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  Primary  investi- 
gation of  these  sources  of  water  supply 
show  both  to  have  ample  flow  of  water 
good  for  all  domestic  and  commercial 
purposes,  contained  in  districts  easily 
kept  free  from  contamination  and  sure 
to  preserve  the  flow  of  water  unim- 
paired in  the  usual  course  of  events. 
At  present  each  family  has  its  supply 
of  soft  water  from  a  tank  or  cistern  in 
which  rainwater  is  gathered  from  the 
roof. 

Supplementary  to  the  public  water 
system,  and  purely  for  fire  purposes, 
the  city  has  established  a  high  pressure 
plant.  This  plant  uses  water  from  the 
Red  River,  and  operates  under  300 
pounds  pressure  and  through  a  pipe 
especially  laid  down  for  the  purpose  in 
the  business  section  of  the  city. 
The  Power  Plant 

The  biggest  thing  under  municipal 
ownership  in  Winnipeg  is  the  power 
plant.  Thus  far  power,  light  and  heat 
from  electricity  or  gas  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Street 
Railway,  a  corporation  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  operates  the  street  cars 
in  and  about  the  city.  This  corpora- 
tion has  a  power  plant  at  Lac  du  Bon- 
net, about  seventy  miles  from  Winni- 
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peg  on  the  Winnipeg  River.  The  com- 
pany operates  an  excellent  street  car 
service  and  a  system  of  fares  by  which 
school  children  are  carried  for  two  and 
one-half  cents  a  fare,  working  men  for 
three  cents  and  the  regulation  pas- 
senger on  a  four-cent  fare  basis,  se- 
cured by  buying  a  dollar's  worth  of 
tickets.  Six  tickets  for  a  quarter  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  a  four-cent  fare 
and  is  the  ordinary  way  of  buying  car 
fares  in  "Winnipeg,  although  the  work- 
ingmen's  tickets,  good  at  stated  inter- 


out,  and  has  done  rather  well  in  this 
respect.  Soil  and  topographical  con- 
ditions in  and  about  Winnipeg  tend  to 
breed  and  retain  disease,  particularly 
typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  formerly  had 
a  strong  grip  on  Winnipeg,  and  flooded 
the  hospitals  with  cases  that  were  not 
abnormally  attended  with  fatal  results, 
but  which  were  far  too  numerous  to 
permit  even  of  a  fairly  clean  bill  of 
health  for  the  city.  Diligent  and  per- 
sistent work  by  the  city  health  depart- 
ment   has    brought    about    a    state    of 


A  LONG  LOOK  ON  BROADWAY,   WINNIPEG 
—  Trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  prairie  soil  of  this  Canadian  city,  and  many  streets 
are  thus  made  beautiful  and  shady. 


vals  morning  and  evening  and  all  day 
on  Sunday,  are  much  used. 

The  field  of  power  and  light  for  do- 
mestic and  commercial  purposes  is  to 
be  invaded  by  the  city  with  its  power 
plant  equipment.  This  plant  is  nearly 
completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000,000, 
and  will  be  in  service  this  fall.  It  is 
located  on  the  Winnipeg  river,  77  miles 
from  the  city,  and  will  furnish  60,000 
horsepower  for  use  by  the  people  of 
Winnipeg. 

The  Health  of  Winnipeg 
The    public    health    department    of 
Winnipeg  has  had  its  problem  to  work 


sewer  drainage  and  garbage  conditions 
that  has  practically  wiped  out  typhoid 
from  the  city,  and  has  reduced  the 
death  rate  to  13.2  per  1,000  inhabitants, 
this  being  the  rate  for  1910. 

The  Winnipeg  Health  Department 
includes  a  section  for  the  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  food.  Application  of  the  rules 
of  this  department  has  brought  about 
the  prohibition  of  exposure  of  food  of 
any  sort  for  sale  in  the  open  air.  Thus 
all  stocks  of  food,  fruit  or  confection- 
ery must  be  kept  inside  the  shops  or 
covered  with  glass  so  that  neither  flies 
nor  dust  may  get  at  them.     Milk  and 
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meat  are  subjected  to  close  and  unex- 
pected inspection,  and  special  officers 
are  detailed  to  visit  dairies  and  farms 
for  the  inspection  of  cows  from  which 
milk  is  obtained  for  city  use  and  to 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  cows  are  kept  and  the  handling  of 
milk  until,  and  after,  its  delivery  to  the 
consumer. 

A  considerable  foreign  population  in 
Winnipeg,  derived  to  a  great  extent 
from  European  cities  where  standards 
of  public  cleanliness  are  not  too  high, 


school,  one  teacher  and  thirty-five 
pupils.  From  that  beginning  the  pub- 
lic school  system  has  been  expanded 
until  there  are  now  33  schools,  340 
teachers  and  a  school  attendance  of 
about  18,000  pupils.  The  primary,  in- 
termediate, and  grammar  courses  are 
included  in  an  eight-grades  system 
from  which  pupils  proceed  to  collegiate 
courses  and  thence  to  college  if  they 
elect  to  pursue  their  studies  so  far. 
For  those  who  decide  to  take  a  college 
course  there  are  five  colleges  located  in 
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requires  eternal  vigilance,  and  often 
sharp  action,  on  the  part  of  the  "Winni- 
peg health  officers,  but  the  work  done 
has  accomplished  much  in  cleaning  up 
the  city  and  establishing  a  good  state 
of  public  health  as  well  as  higher  ideals 
of  civic  duty  in  this  matter  than  for- 
merly obtained  in  "Winnipeg. 

Educational  Advantages 
Winnipeg's  public   school  basis  has 
been  built  up  on  sound  and  progressive 
lines.     In     1871     the    town    had     one 


Winnipeg  from  which  to  choose,  and 
the  provincial  agricultural  college  is 
just  at  the  city  limits.  The  course  of 
study  followed  in  the  Winnipeg  public 
schools  is  patterned  after  the  best  that 
can  be  found  on  this  continent,  and 
the  School  Board  recently  sent  out  a 
special  commission  to  examine  the  best 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States 
so  that  Winnipeg  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  successes — and  failures — made 
by   pioneer   educators   in   the   field   of 
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technical  education.  Winnipeg  is 
building  two  sehoolhouses  for  this 
branch  of  education  at  a  cost  of  $150,- 
000. 

Teachers  in  "Winnipeg  schools  are  re- 
quired to  have  normal  school  certifi- 
cates, and  are  started  at  a  minimuin 
salary  of  $550  a  year — the  usual  school 
year  of  forty  weeks.  The  provincial 
normal  school  is  located  in  Winnipeg, 
and  teachers  train  here  for  the  whole 
province. 

The   City's   Past   and   Future 

It  would  seem  that,  for  a  new  city, 
Winnipeg  has  done  rather  well  in  mat- 
ters of  civic  development  along  right 
lines.  All  mistakes  have  not  been 
avoided,  not  every  right  thing  done, 
but  the  city  is  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
ness, for  good  streets,  for  a  liberal  pro- 
vision of  public  parks,  for  good  schools 
iand  a  civic  government  that  is  so  free 
from  partisanship  that  the  Mayor  is 
often  elected  by  acclamation,  all  oppo- 
sition having  been  withdrawn.  Per- 
haps the  average  citizen  of  Winnipeg  is 
something  too  proud  of  his  city  and  the 
remarkable  growth  it  has  made,  but 
this  is  at  least  an  endurable  fault  and 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  apathy  and 
indifference. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  Win- 
nipeg is  excellently  equipped  for  the 
large  part  the  city  has  in  Canadian  af- 
fairs. Of  railways,  wholesale  houses, 
banks,  stores,  shops,  factories,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  for  carrying  out  its 


destiny  as  the  biggest  trade  center  of 
Canada,  Winnipeg  has  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply and  one  that  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  Canadian  West. 

A  City  Planning  Association  has  re- 
cently been  formed  in  Winnipeg  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Winnipeg  Develop- 
ment and  Industrial  Bureau,  the  latter 
an  organization  made  up  of  nearly  500 
business  firms  and  organizations  in  the 
city,  and  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
advancement  and  promotion  of  all 
things  that  make  for  the  betterment 
and  growth  of  Winnipeg.  The  City 
Planning  Association  is  an  auxiliary 
organization  which  aims  to  correct  er- 
rors of  city  planning  that  have  been 
made  thus  far  and  to  prevent  others 
of  like  nature.  It  will  be  the  work  of 
this  Association  to  see  that  slums  are 
not  permitted  to  get  a  footing  in  Win- 
nipeg; to  take  up  the  matter  of  loca- 
tion of  new  railway  lines  within  the 
city  limits ;  to  see  that  new  streets  are 
laid  out  with  due  regard  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  city;  to  promote  a  higher 
degree  of  civic  pride  in  the  individual 
and  the  public  officer;  to  see  that  the 
merely  practical  does  not  blot  out  the 
beautiful  in  public  works;  to  do  all 
that  may  be  done  to  make  Winnipeg  a 
city  beautiful  as  well  as  a  city  of  great 
and  rapid  commercial  and  industrial 
growth — matters  which  Nature  seems 
to  have  taTj;en  in  hand  and  carried  for- 
ward to  a  point  where  the  hand  of  man 
needs  supervising,  rather  than  urging, 
in  its  part  of  the  work. 


A  Department  of  Child  Welfare 

School  Education  Only  One  Element  of  Child  Welfare — 

The  Need  of  a  New  Municipal  Department  to  Control 

All  Activities  Affecting  the  Life  of  Children 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Child  Conference 


The  public  has  always  taken  it  for 
granted  apparently  that  the  one  su- 
preme need  of  the  child  was  education, 
by  which  it  has  not  usually  meant  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  his 
powers,  but  a  training  in  general 
pretty  closely  limited  to  the  three  Rs. 
To  be  sure  we  are  today  taking  a  much 
wider  view  of  this  ideal,  and  are  add- 
ing manual  training  and  domestic 
science,  music  and  various  other  "fads 
and  frills,"  but  the  ideal  is  still  the 
training  of  the  child's  powers  during 
four  or  five  hours  of  the  day  in  the 
class  rooms  of  a  school  building.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  question 
the  adequacy  of  the  school  even  under 
its  widest  and  most  liberal  interpreta- 
tion to  solve  the  large  problems  of 
childhood;  to  question  also  if  the  edu- 
cation we  have  been  working  for  is 
really  the  thing  we  have  wanted. 

In  the  first  place,  is  education  in  the 
school  sense  the  most  fundamental 
need  of  the  child?  Is  the  vital  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  him  how  much  arith- 
metic and  geography  he  knows,  or 
what  sort  of  a  child  he  is?  If  our 
problem  is  to  produce  the  best  possible 
type  of  child  and  citizen,  who  is  physi- 
cally strong  and  well,  a  good  com- 
panion and  friend,  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
member  of  his  city  and  the  state,  re- 
sourceful and  effective  in  the  various 
relations  of  life,  above  all  a  person  of 
character,  then  the  four  walls  of  the 
school  room  are  but  a  narrow  and 
meagre  realm  in  which  to  touch  life  in 
so  many  places.  If  these  objects  are 
as  important  as,  or  more  important 
than,  the  ends  that  the  school  is  now 


pursuing,  then  there  must  be  something 
amiss  with  a  system  that  puts  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  others. 

Not  Education   But  Child  Welfare 

The  contention  of  this  article  is  that 
what  we  are  primarily  interested  in  is 
not  instruction  or  education  in  the 
school  sense,  but  child  welfare,  in 
which  education  is  only  one  element 
and  not  necessarily  the  most  important. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  argue  that  it 
is  welfare,  not  education,  that  we  are 
concerned  with.  Does  education  leave 
the  children  weak  and  anemic  or  con- 
sumptive, or  with  ideas  above  the  work 
they  are  to  do,  or  with  incapacity  to 
make  a  living,  or  with  false  standards 
of  honor  and  morals  ?  Is  the  education 
away  from  rather  than  towards  wel- 
fare? Then  we  would  all  say  at  once, 
"do  away  with  such  an  education." 

Is  there  any  special  reason  why  the 
state  is  concerned  about  education  in 
the  school  sense  and  is  not  concerned 
about  the  general  problems  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child?  Originally  it  was 
held  that  the  duty  of  the  state  to  edu- 
cate the  child  was  an  incidental  one 
arising  out  of  its  duty  to  itself.  The 
illiterate  voter  being  a  danger  in  a 
democracy,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  state  that  its 
citizens  should  not  be  illiterate.  This 
is  a  minimum  standard  at  best;  but  is 
it  true  that  illiteracy  in  itself  is  the 
paramount  danger  to  a  state?  The  na- 
tions that  have  fallen  in  the  past  have 
fallen  from  moral  rottenness  or  social 
unrest,  not  from  lack  of  scholarly 
training.  Education  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous to  the  state  as  it  creates  wants 
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that  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  increases 
the  social  unrest.  More  than  an  edu- 
cated people  a  republic  requires  for 
its  permanency  a  vigorous,  contented 
and  loyal  people  with  some  sense  of 
solidarity  and  feeling  for  the  common 
welfare. 

Training  for  Life 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  de- 
fend most  of  the  recent  additions  to 
the  school  curriculum  on  the  basis  of 
training  for  the  ballot,  and  in  most 
states  we  cannot  justify  the  education 
of  girls  at  all  on  that  basis.  "Without 
question  the  old  idea  of  training  the 
voter  became  obsolete  long  ago,  and 
our  present  idea  seems  to  be  training 
for  life.  But  life  is  not  a  thing  apart. 
No  period  of  life  exists  for  the  sake  of 
some  following  period.  Each  day  and 
hour  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  only 
training  for  life  is  life.  The  golden 
age  is  not  before  or  after,  but  now. 
Yet  the  school  has  been  made  a  thing 
by  itself  as  a  training  for  something  on 
the  dim  horizon  of  youth,  in  which  it 
was  not  yet  interested.  The  result  has 
been  that  too  often  the  life  of  child- 
hood has  not  been  lived,  and  the  child 
has  come  up  through  the  period  without 
ever  having  met  its  gnomes  and  fairies, 
visited  jts  enchanted  castles,  or  lived 
th€  life  in  which  its  soul  might  expand. 
The  school  is  set  apart  from  life  like  a 
cloister,  and  cannot  prepare  for  it  ill  a 
large  way.  The  interest  of  the  state  in 
the  children  is  essentially  the  cumu- 
lative interest  of  all  the  parents  of  the 
state ;  what  it  wants  is  their  best  good, 
and  any  measure  is  warranted  that  se- 
cures this.  If  the  state  can  make  a 
collective  bargain  for  the  welfare  of 
all  the  children  more  cheaply  than  the 
individual  can,  then  it  is  justified  in 
making  such  a  bargain. 

The  Child  Problem 

There  are  at  least  five  aspects  of  the 
child  problem  in  which  the  public  is 
primarily  interested.     These  are : 

1.  Physical    welfare    or   health    and 


infant  mortality,  growth  and  physical 
development. 

2.  Work  and  play. 

3.  The  environment  in  the  home, 
street  and  elsewhere. 

4.  Dependence  and  delinquency. 

5.  Education  in  school. 

All  of  these  except  the  fourth  apply 
to  all  children,  and  this  does  also  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  the  causes  of 
delinquency  are  active  in  the  life  of 
every  child. 

Let  us  consider  if  there  is  any  reason 
for  selecting  out  of  these  five  funda- 
mental aspects  of  child  life  the  prob- 
lem of 'instruction,  and  saying  this  is 
our  concern,  the  other  aspects  may 
shift  for  themselves :  also  whether  it  is 
possible  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
child  in  this  way.  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  separately  instead 
of  with  the  general  problem  of  the 
child? 

Physical  Health  and  Development 

Take  the  question  of  physical  wel- 
fare. The  public  is  only  just  waking 
up  to  it.  For  the  first  time  it  is  being 
carefully  studied.  The  work  covering 
this  field  is  much  scattered;  we  have 
lying-in  hospitals,  day  nurseries,  visit- 
ing nurses  associations,  associations  for 
the  prevention  of  infant  mortality, 
milk  commissions,  physical  tests  for 
physical  defects,  medical  examination 
for  contagious  diseases,  and  a  few  new 
departments  of  school  hygiene.  The 
forces  are  very  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  problems  involved.  Infant  mor- 
tality is  unduly  high,  children  have 
many  physical  defects,  very  many  do 
not  gain  the  full  growth  that  nature 
purposed,  and  the  number  who  have 
vigorous  physical  health  is  generally 
the  minority.  It  must  be  clear  without 
argument  that  such  scattered  agencies 
as  those  enumerated  cannot  deal  har- 
moniously and  effectively  with  this 
problem  of  health  and  development, 
nor  secure  the  best  results. 
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The  boards  of  education  have  been 
forced  largely  by  outside  influences  to 
take  up  the  question  of  examinations 
for  physical  defects,  medical  inspec- 
tion, school  nurses,  and  more  recently 
to  establish  in  some  cases  departments 
of  school  hygiene ;  but  all  the  time  they 
have  protested  that  this  was  not  their 
job — they  were  there  to  furnish  in- 
struction and  should  not  be  asked  to  do 
these  things.  The  school  has  been 
responsible  for  the  scholastic  product. 
It  has  been  judged  by  the  ability  of  the 
children  to  answer  questions  and  pass 
examinations.  Hence  it  has  sometimes 
disregarded  the  child's  health  by  keep- 
ing him  too  long  at  school,  by  furnish- 
ing him  bad  air,  by  working  him  too 
hard.  It  has  sold  him  the  learning  at 
too  high  a  price.  The  over-emphasis 
of  education  has  been  injurious  to  the 
child. 

Work  and  Play 

Take  the  vital  questions  of  child 
labor  and  play.  It  must  be  evident 
that  work,  play  and  study  cannot  be 
considered  separately,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  consistent  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions involved.  The  factory  would 
have  all  the  time  of  the  child  for  work, 
the  playground  wants  the  child  for 
play,  and  the  school  for  study.  Who 
is  to  divide  the  child's  time  amongst 
these  contending  parties?  A  move- 
ment for  the  restriction  of  child  labor 
is  incomplete  without  a  movement  for 
playgrounds  and  compulsory  education 
to  go  with  it.  The  school  may  do  the 
child  great  harm  if  it  leaves  him  insuf- 
ficient opportunity  for  work  and  play. 
The  playground  without  the  shop  or 
the  school  may  create  a  mere  pleasure 
lover.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  of 
these  agencies — the  child  labor  commit- 
tee, the  school,  or  the  playground  asso- 
ciation— to  regulate  its  field,  because  it 
lies  largely  beyond  its  reach.  "Who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  playgrounds? 
Playgrounds  are  needed  in  the  door- 
yards,  in  interior  courts,  on  the  roofs 
of   tenements,    in   the    streets,    in    the 


schoolyards,  in  orphan  asylums,  in  re- 
formatories, in  parks,  and  in  special 
tracts  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  There 
is  no  city  that  yet  has  this  ideal  de- 
velopment of  its  play  facilities;  but 
even  at  present  there  is  no  one  depart- 
ment in  a  position  to  organize  and  con- 
duct the  activities  now  being  carried 
on,  and  some  half  dozen  different  de- 
partments are  conducting  them  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  in  the  same  city  there 
are  often  two  or  three  different  agen- 
cies in  the  field. 

Here  again  the  board  of  education 
has  made  a  good  beginning.  We  have 
the  school  playgrounds,  and  in  some 
cases  the  board  has  charge  of  the  park 
playgrounds  also ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  play  problem  as  a  whole  is  not  a 
school  problem.  I^  is  a  child  problem, 
and  if  we  had  a  department  of  children 
it  might  be  rightly  relegated  to  it,  but 
not  to  the  school.  The  school  is  com- 
ing to  regulate  child  labor  through  is- 
suing working  papers  and  licenses,  but 
it  can  not  supervise,  and  in  general  its 
powers  are  too  limited  for  efficiency. 
The  Child's  Environment 

Environment  is  one  of  the  largest 
factors  in  child  development,  but  it  is 
a  much  neglected  one  and  very  difficult 
to  regulate.  This  must  fall  to  the 
whole  city  government.  Should  it  not 
be  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief  aim 
so  to  govern  the  city  as  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  virtues  of 
childhood  will  flourish?  If  this  is  to 
be  done  then  it  will  be  necessary  for 
most  legislation  to  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  on  the 
children.  Our  forefathers  believed 
that  taxation  without  representation 
was  tyranny,  and  waged  a  great  war  in 
defense  of  their  belief.  Lately  there 
has  been  much  agitation  for  woman 
suffrage,  and  apparently  that  is  com- 
ing; but  the  children  are  still  unrepre- 
sented in  the  councils  of  the  city  and 
the  nation.  Perhaps  they  need  repre- 
sentation as  much  as  anyone.  Whether 
or  not  women  vote,  their  opinions  enter 
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largely  into  the  opinions  of  the  present 
electorate.  They  at  least  can  ask  for 
what  they  want,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
do  so.  But  the  children  are  not  taken 
into  the  councils  of  the  government, 
and  they  do  not  realize  what  they 
need;  yet  there  is  sca|:,cely  a  problem 
of  the  city  in  which  they  are  not  con- 
cerned. The  questions  of  the  cleaning, 
paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets  are 
quite  as  much  child  problems  as  they 
are  traffic  problems.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  a  filthy  street  represses  the 
activity  of  the  children  living  along  it 
fully  a  mile  a  day.  Probably  a  street 
paved  with  cobble  stones  represses 
their  activity  nearly  one-half.  The 
morality  of  children  is  closely  linked 
with  the  condition  of  the  alleys,  the 
presence  of  stables,  lumber-yards  and 
saloons.  Children  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  regulations  of  the  fire 
department,  of  the  police  department, 
of  the  park  department  and  every 
other  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. Of  course  the  common  council 
wishes  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  it  does  not  see  the  relation  of 
these  regulations  to  child  development. 
It  has  not  studied  the  social  effect  of 
these  conditions.  Then,  too,  the  chil- 
dren have  no  spokesman,  whilst  the 
business  interests  with  which  the  coun- 
cil has  to  deal  are  familiar  and  oft- 
times  pressing  in  their  demands. 

We  are  trying  to  give  moral  educa- 
tion through  the  school,  but  the  en- 
vironment often  educates  downward 
faster  than  the  school  and  the  church 
and  the  playground  can  educate  up- 
ward. If  we  are  to  organize  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  with  the  hope  of  a 
satisfactory  result,  we  must  not  neg- 
lect the  environment.  To  me  this 
means  that  there  should  be  some  spe- 
cialist in  child  problems  in  the  common 
council  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  mayor 
who  should  be  there  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  children.  If  any  ex- 
isting official  were  to  be  chosen  for  this 
work,  it  would  be  the  superintendent 


of  schools,   but   his  training   is   often 
very  inadequate  for  this  broader  field. 

Delinquent  and  Dependent  Children 

The  delinquents  are  the  wrecks  and 
failures  of  our  present  system.  They 
are  the  problems,  and  need  to  be 
studied  far  more  thoroughly  than  they 
have  ever  been  studied  thus  far.  We 
have  many  institutions  that  are  called 
reformatories,  but  our  juvenile  courts 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  keep 
the  bad  children  out  of  them  by  put- 
ting them  on  probation.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  are  almost  no  agencies 
of  reform  in  the  reformatory.  It  is  the 
one  place  where  an  effective  social 
worker  would  be  all  important.  It  is 
the  place  where  organized  play  and  the 
boy  scout  movement  might  score  their 
greatest  triumphs,  but  we  do  not  hear 
of  these  movements  there.  If  the  in- 
mates of  reformatories  are  to  be  re- 
formed, then  the  trouble  must  be  first 
diagnosed  and  the  remedy  applied  to 
the  case  almost  aS  definitely  as  the  doe- 
tor  would  prescribe  for  measles  or 
diphtheria.  But  thus  far  there  has 
been  almost  no  attempt  to  do  this,  and 
there  is  no  public  agency  in  a  position 
to  do  it. 

Again,  what  about  the  dependent? 
What  are  the  causes  of  dependency  of 
children?  Who  is  responsible?  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it?  Here  is  a 
great  field  for  study  which  should  re- 
sult in  definite  remedial  legislation. 
Meanwhile  there  is  no  large  public 
body  that  is  in  a  position  to  study  and 
administer  this  field  of  dependence, 
and  it  is  left  to  chance  agencies.  Too 
often  the  superintendents  of  orphan- 
ages are  mere  matrons  or  housekeepers, 
giving  little  more  than  physical  care. 
It  is  the  general  feeling  apparently 
that  the  orphan  asylum  is  a  poor  place 
for  the  child.  Yet  Plato  would  put  all 
the  children  in  such  institutions  in 
order  that  they  might  be  better  edu- 
cated; and  the  English  preparatory 
school,  which  is  confessedly  an  excel- 
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lent  school,  is  essentially  an  orphan 
asylum  for  ten  months  of  the  year. 
A  Children's  Department  Necessary 
Each  of  these  phases  of  the  child 
problem  suffers  from  its  separation 
from  the  rest.  From  these  scattered 
activities  of  different  bodies  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  unified  or  comprehen- 
sive dealing  with  the  child.  The  school 
from  monopolizing  public  support  and 
the  child's  time  obscures  the  value  of 
the  other  factors  that  enter  into  the 
problem. 

Casting  aside  for  the  moment  all  tra- 
dition and  ideas  of  complacency  in  re- 
gard to  the  present,  it  would  seem  that 
if  child  welfare  and  not  education  in 
the  school  sense  is  the  thing  that  is 
really  necessary,  then  we  ought  to  have 
not  a  department  of  schools,  but  a  de- 
partment of  child  welfare  or  a  depart- 
ment of  children,  and  that  to  the  gen- 
eral control  of  this  department  should 
be  relegated  all  of  those  activities  in 
which  children  are  concerned.  It 
would  be  possible  for  such  a  depart- 
ment to  investigate  the  whole  field,  to 
collect  the  information  necessary  for 
an  intelligent  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion. It  would  not  be  impossible  that 
it  should  plan  all  of  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  child  so  that 
there  would  be  a  probability  of  secur- 
ing a  definite  result.  Now  the  school  is 
hoping  to  give  education  and  efiiciency 
through  organizing  only  one  of  the 
elements  that  enters  into  the  result. 
Both  theory  and  practice  seem  to  show 
that  this  is  impossible. 

Education  has  never  come  largely 
from  books,  and  it  probably  should 
come  less  from  them  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  giving  of  instruction  has 
never  seemed  to  appeal  very  strongly 
to  the  American  mind.  We  have  al- 
ways loved  the  children,  but  we  have 
never  been  quite  sure  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  go  long  to  school,  or 
how  much  the  school  had  to  do  with 
their  success  when  they  were  success- 
ful or  with  their  failure  if  they  did  not 


succeed.  Education  has  always  taken 
a  subordinate  place.  We  have  had  a 
department  of  parks,  a  department  of 
police,  a  department  of  sewers,  but  a 
bureau  of  education.  If  the  question 
involved  were  not  the  question  of  in- 
struction but  of  child  welfare,  then  the 
whole  field  would  be  raised  in  the 
minds  of  everyone ;  it  would  be  seen  at 
once  to  be  one  of  the  largest  topics 
with  which  the  city  or  the  nation  had 
to  deal,  and  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  mayor  and  the  presi- 
dent. 

A  childrens'  bureau  would  find  a 
natural  place  in  such  a  department 
both  in  the  city  and  the  nation,  and 
would  be  almost  a  corollary  of  it. 

Education  is  rapidly  expanding  into 
child  welfare,  as  any  glance  at  suclT 
recent  developments  as  physical  exam- 
inations, medical  inspection,  school 
nurses,  playgrounds,  school  gardens, 
etc.,  must  show;  but  thus  far  many  of 
these  changes  have  been  forced  upon 
the  school  authorities  from  "without, 
and  they  have  regarded  them  as  inci- 
dental to  peculiar  conditions  and  not 
as  their  own  proper  activities.  Is  it 
not  time  for  a  change  of  ideal  ? 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  present  is  a  federation  of  child 
helping  agencies  to  secure  a  more  har- 
monious and  consistent  dealing  with 
the  child  and  the  many  pressing  prob- 
lems in  which  his  welfare  is  concerned. 
Several  children's  bureaus  and  child 
welfare  conferences  have  sprung  up 
during  the  past  year ;  but  there  is  need 
of  a  permanent  organization  of  this 
sort  in  every  city.  This  would  make 
possible:  first,  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  field;  second,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  its  progressive  development; 
and  third,  a  general  civic  revival  on 
child  welfare ;  and  these  three  methods 
have  been  the  key  to  much  of  recent 
progress.  The  expanding  department 
of  education  would  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  this  federation  when  there  was 
a  popular  demand  for  it. 


Civic  Cooperation  With  the  Public  Schools 

Some    Concrete    Instances    of    What    Citizens   Are    Doing 
to  Make  Education  More  Efficient 


By  Elsa  Denison 


I.— THE  MAKING  OF  CITIZENS  IN 
OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Among  the  many  schemes  and  plans 
for  citizen-making  during  school  age, 
the  work  of  the  City  History  Club  of 
New  York  offers  especially  promising 
suggestions.  Though  their  teaching  of 
civics  is  carried  on  by  paid  workers, 
it  might  easily  be  done  by  volunteers, 
iften  and  women,  who  believe  in  teach- 
ing children  early  to  think  about  what 
their  city  and  country  are  doing. 

And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  children 
generally  are  more  than  ready  for  the 
instruction.  In  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  where  "Civics"  enters  the 
curriculum  in  5A  grade,  these  eleven- 
year-olds  welcome  that  part  of  the 
day's  work  with  enthusiasm.  There  is 
much  wriggling  and  straining  of  hands. 
Eager  faces  shine  with  knowledge  and 
with  longing  to  tell  personal  experi- 
ments of  cooperation  with  the  city  de- 
partments. To  teacher's  question, 
''What  does  the  park  department  do?" 
answers  are  given  in  quite  a  different 
spirit  from  that  shown  in  the  conven- 
tional "Illinois  is  bounded  on  the  left" 
lesson. 

This  real,  sincere  interest  of  children 
in  what  is  going  on  in  their  city  has  led 
to  many  schemes  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  civics.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  is  the  school  city  idea,  started 
twelve  years  ago  by  "Wilson  R.  Gill.  An 
outgrowth  of  his  work,  the  Citizens' 
Committee,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
oversees  groups  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  formed  in  self-governing  cities  or 
republics.  Each  school  room  elects  offi- 
cers, mayors  or  presidents  as  the  form 
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of  government  prescribes,  and  appoints 
commissioners.  Legislators  make  rules 
and  the  courts  award  punishments. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ear- 
lier experiments  along  this  line.  It  has 
been  found,  alas,  that  many  a  young 
mayor  has  learned  only  too  easily  the 
gentle  art  of  grafting.  The  success  of 
each  organization  depends  largely  on 
the  personality  and  interest  of  the 
teacher  or  principal.  There  is  never  a 
question  of  the  children's  eagerness  for 
the  game.  The  Citizens'  Committee, 
through  suggestions  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  other 
women's  clubs,  has  started  branches  in 
many  other  cities. 

Civics  as  taught  in  New  York  by  the 
City  History  Club  connects  itself  close- 
ly with  actual  official  happenings 
through  visits  to  points  of  municipal 
and  historical  interest.  Groups  of 
wide-awake  boys  and  girls  may  be  often 
seen  listening  with  real  interest  to  the 
discussions  in  the  aldermen's  room. 
They  are  taken  to  see  the  various  de- 
partments in  operation;  the  functions 
are  explained  by  trained  leaders. 

Wherever  a  group  of  boys  or  girls 
want  to  start  a  branch  club,  the  central 
organization,  as  long  as  funds  permit, 
supplies  the  guides,  handbooks  and 
teacher.  In  the  summary  for  last 
year's  work  it  is  claimed: 

"During  the  fourteen  years  of  its  work 
the  Club  has  enrolled  some  17,500  children 
in  classes  conducted  mainly  in  the  con- 
gested parts  of  the  city.  Meetings  are  held 
in  settlements,  libraries,  private  and  public 
schools.  Clubs  have  also  been  maintained 
in  the  Truant,  Industrial  and  Tombs 
Schools,  and  at  churches,  libraries  and  re- 
creation  centers.    Sixty-one   clubs,    with   a 
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membership  of  1,500,  were  enrolled  last 
year:  thirty-four  taught  by  nine  paid  lead- 
ers, and  twenty-seven  clubs  by  twenty-one 
volunteers.  Twenty-eight  were  held  in  set- 
tlements, eight  in  public  library  branches, 
fourteen  in  public  and  private  schools  and 
eleven  in  other  centers.  Sixteen  were  com- 
posed of  Senior  Members  (High  School  age 
or  older),  forty-one  of  Juniors  and  four  of 
Primary  Members." 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  clubs 
in  all  grammar  school  classes  and  in 
the  high  schools.  If  the  work  is  to  be 
correlated  with  curriculum  instruction 
in  civics,  regular  teachers  must  be 
responsible  for  direction.  The  City 
History  Club  is  trying  to  bring  this 
about  through  its  four  months'  training 
classes  for  leaders, 
through  its  teacher's 
handbook  and  ultimate- 
ly through  adequate 
normal  school  prepai-a- 
tion.  There  are  many 
more  children  ready  to 
form  clubs  than  there 
are  leaders  or  teachers 
ready  to  guide  them. 
A  meeting  at  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  of 
which  notices  were 
posted  in  nearby 
schools,  drew  together 
800  children  eager  to 
commence  allied  clubs 
at  once.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  City  History  Club,  a  volun- 
teer organization  dependent  on  private 
funds,  could  furnish  only  a  few  leaders. 

The  Club  will  gladly  give  to  leaders 
information  and  guidance.  A  series  of 
graphic  views  of  government  make 
vivid  and  clear  the  relation  of  state, 
nation,  legislature,  judiciary,  etc.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  to  keep  civic  scrap 
books.  During  the  budget  exhibit  in 
New  York  the  clubs  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  year's  work  planned 
and  spread  out  like  a  map  by  each  city 
department.  Here  are  diagrams,  gra- 
phic charts  and  visible  examples  of  in- 
dustrial school  work,  condemned 
weights  and  measures,  waste  in  the 
water  department,  etc. 


Those  who  are  guiding  the  net-work 
of  clubs  feel  sure  that  the  interest  fos- 
tered in  these  children  is  going  to  make 
a  difference  when  voting  time  comes. 
The  very  best  leaders  are  the  alumni, 
the  former  club  members,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  good  citizenship  has  had 
this  opportunity  to  grow  wide  and 
practical. 

Every  year  counts  in  the  making  of 
good  citizens.  There  are  large  oppor- 
tunities for  women's  clubs,  chambers 
of  commerce,  church  clubs,  through 
methods  like  those  used  by  the  Citizens' 
Committee  and  the  City  History  Club, 


A  CIVIC  CLUB  IN  ACTION,  NEW  YORK 

for  putting  real  civic  training  where  it 
logically  belongs — in  the  public  school. 

II.— PRIVATE  GIVING  AND  PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  pri- 
vate gifts  must  never  take  from  the 
public  the  burden  of  educating  its  chil- 
dren. Yet  there  are  instances  of  effi- 
cient giving  by  public-spirited  men  who 
have  made  up  for  serious  lacks  in  the 
educational  systems  of  their  cities. 
Men  of  wealth  are  proud  to  give  build- 
ings, grounds,  endowments  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  But  aside  from 
great  foundations,  individual  gifts  to 
help  state  or  city  school  systems  are  rare. 

Some  notable  giving  has  been  done 
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in  Saginaw,  Mich.  Mr.  Wellington  R. 
Burt  planned  an  efficient  school  system 
for  his  city,  saw  where  the  "unsightly 
gap"  came,  and  made  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency. His  gifts  have  stimulated  the 
pride  of  Saginaw's  citizens  along  lines 
of  educational  progress. 

The  dollars  Mr.  Burt  invested  are 
securing  returns  in  efficiently  edu- 
cated children,  equipped  for  work  and 
ready  to  earn  a  living  wage.  When 
you  think  what  such  giving  will  mean 
to  all  the  children  who  will  be  born  and 


gan  supported  largely  by  his  contribu- 
tion until  the  school  board  takes  it 
over;  for  the  twelve  gardens  made  on 
vacant  lots  near  each  school,  fenced 
and  planted  with  shrub  hedges,  where 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
gardening  is  offered,  including  corn 
and  sugar  beet  culture. 

The  tendency  of  private  giving,  as 
well  as  of  volunteer  cooperation,  is  to 
supplement  the  work  done  by  the  school 
authorities  and  to  prove  the  value  of 
new    activities    by    successful    experi- 


EACH   SAGINAW    SCHOOL   HAS   A   GARDEN 


brought  up  in  that  growing  city,  you 
admire  Mr.  Burt's  longsightedness  and 
independence  of  thinking.  He  might 
have  started  Burt  College,  an  orphan 
asylum  or  a  home  for  defectives.  In- 
stead he  has  brought  three  excellent 
things  into  the  public  school  system  of 
Saginaw.  He  is  responsible  for  a 
manual  training  school  with  a  bath- 
house and  swimming  pool  in  connec- 
tion, completely  equipped,  which  now 
serves  not  only  the  public  school  pupils 
but  those  in  the  parochial  schools  as 
well ;  for  the  first  trade  school  in  Michi- 


ments.  ■  Thus  in  several  cities  men  out- 
side the  schools  have  instituted  com- 
plete systems  of  laboratory  training 
through  the  gift  of  preliminary  equip- 
ment. Women's  clubs  have  given 
utensils  and  apparatus  for  domestic 
science,  at  the  same  time  working  for 
good  teachers  and  for  adequate  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  work  in  the  cur- 
riculum. The  field  for  giving  to  gener- 
ations of  school  children  is  practically 
endless.  There  are  special  opportuni- 
ties for  men  and  women  interested  in 
special  things.     One  school  in  Wausau, 
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Wisconsin,  rejoices  in  stage  settings 
donated  by  a  citizen  interested  in  that 
form  of  recreation.  Dentists  have 
given  apparatus  for  dental  clinics  in 
many  schools. 

Superintendents  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  opportunity  furnished  by  an 
annual  report  to  make  known  the  needs 
of  their  schools.  Superintendent  Brit- 
tain  of  Hyde  Park  lists  desirable  im- 
provements and  additions  with  the  cost 
of  starting  and  keeping  up.     He  esti- 


ston,  111.,  have  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  coloring,  decorating  and  fur- 
nishing of  all  schools.  The  services  of 
landscape  architects  have  been  found 
of  great  help  in  planning  school  gar- 
dens and  in  beautifying  school  grounds. 
In  spite  of  the  progress  of  organized 
charity  throughout  the  country,  there 
are  numerous  cities  where  no  relief 
agency  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
school  children  have  clothes  enough 
and  food  enough  to  obey  the  compul- 


WHAT    TUK    ART    LEAGUE    DID    FOR    AN    EVANSTON    SCHOOL 


mates  school  museums  at  $310,  school 
gardening  at  $500  for  annual  running 
expenses.  It  will  soon  be  impossible 
for  volunteer  organizations  with  good 
will  and  enthusiasm  to  make  gifts 
which  the  school  system  cannot  sup- 
port, or  to  give  to  individual  schools 
objects  whose  importance  is  low  in  the 
scale  of  possible  donations.  Superin- 
tendents have  already  begun  to  ask  for 
the  service  of  those  who  are  trustees  of 
special  knowledge.  Artists  are  being 
called  in  to  help  schools  through  public 
school  art  leagues  which,  as  in  Evan- 


sory  school  law.  Even  where  there  is 
organized  charity,  it  has  often  not  met 
the  problem,  since  superintendents  and 
principals  are  still  calling  on  private 
givers  for  relief.  Where  teachers  are 
not  interested,  the  children  are  not 
looked  after.  In  Elmhurst,  L.  I., 
teachers,  parents  and  philanthropic  citi- 
zens make  the  school  the  basis  of  their 
giving,  through  the  Public  School  Re- 
lief Association.  While  no  money  is 
given,  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the 
association  is  nearly  $1,000.  The  teach- 
ing force  of  two  districts  guarantees 
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$350,  and  the  mothers  raise  the  rest. 
The  organization  feels  that  this  "is 
school  work,  not  general  charitable 
work,"  and  they  are  taking  care  of  the 
entire  problem.  In  Quincy,  111.,  all  the 
Protestant  churches  are  organized  in 
the  Public-  School  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety. Each  of  the  twelve  schools  of 
the  city  is  looked  after  by  one  of  these 
churches.  The  money  is  raised  by  en- 
tertainments in  the  high  school  audi- 
torium and  constitutes  a  general  fund 
which  is  administered  by  the  executives 
in  charge. 

The  standard  of  efficient  giving  to 
schools  is  being  set  by  men  and  women 
who  give  according  to  100%  of  the  need 
and  100%  of  the  opportunity  for  real 
cooperation. 

III.— HEALTH  AND  RECREATION 
FOR  GIRLS 

''Four  picnics  a  week  and  the  girls 
never  seem  to  get  enough. ' '  The  ener- 
getic worker  for  the  Colorado  Congress 
of  Mothers  is  filled  with  a  rubber-ball 
enthusiasm,  rebounding  from  each  suc- 
cess to  new  schemes  for  giving  health 
and  recreation  to  all  the  school  girls  in 
the  city.  The  experiment  as  modestly 
tried  out  by  the  mothers  of  Denver  is 
going  to  help  prove  the  practicality  of 
the  social  center  idea  for  young  people. 
It  means  a  combination  of  physical 
exercise  with  regulated  recreation 
which  may  easily  be  incorporated  in 
the  public  school  system  and  reach 
every  girl  just  when  she  most  needs  it. 
The  idea  is  simply  to  form  groups  of 
girls,  clubs  or  circles,  whose  motto  shall 
be  ''Have  a  good  time."  There  are 
already  300  girls  so  enlisted,  and  every 
school  is  clamoring  for  more  circles  and 
more  time  from  the  worker,  Mrs.  Noble. 

Groups  of  15  to  20  girls — so  far 
largely  from  high  schools — meet  in  the 
kindergarten  or  assembly  hall.  As 
these  girls  are  doing  housework,  tend- 
ing babies  or  washing  after  school 
hours,  permission  has  been  granted  by 
the    board    of    education    for    evening 


meetings  in  the  school  houses.  The 
girls  take  pride  in  fixing  up  the  room 
with  flowers  and  cushions  and  in  pro- 
viding simple  refreshments  for  their 
regular  meeting  night.  Mrs.  Noble  })e- 
gins  by  giving  talks  on  general  hygiene, 
supplemented  by  special  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  health  from  women  phy- 
sicians. 

"I  lay  special  stress  on  keeping  the 
whole  body  up  to  its  greatest  efficien- 
cy," saj'^s  Mrs.  Noble. 

These  talks  lead  to  gymnasium  drills, 
folk-dancing,  organized  sports  like  bas- 
ket or  captain  ball  on  picnic  days  and 
regular  inter-club  baseball  games. 

Through  this  constant  contact  with 
girls  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of 
age,  Mrs.  Noble  has  the  opportunity  for 
great  personal  influence,  but  she  realizes 
that  if  the  success  of  the  system  they 
are  working  out  depends  too  much  on 
the  worker's  personality,  it  can  never 
grow  to  include  100%  of  all  the  girls 
who  need  the  training.  "I  am  making 
the  girls  learn  how  to  amuse  and  teach 
themselves.  They  are  so  eager  for  sug- 
gestions and  so  quick  to  see  opportuni- 
ties." 

One  of  the  most  successful  bits  of  Mrs. 
Noble's  teaching  is  in  connection  with 
daughters  of  well-to-do  families  who  are 
made  to  realize  through  these  circles 
that  there  are  less  fortunate  girls  whom 
they  can  help  while  having  a  good  time 
themselves.  "I  told  the  Emerson  girls 
that  the  South  Side  club  couldn't  play 
them  this  week  I^ecause  so  many  of  the 
girls  had  been  unable  to  secure  the  car- 
fare. The  Emerson  girls  were  sincerely 
surprised  and  later  asked  if  South 
Siders  might  not  go  as  their  guests." 
It  is  real  brotherhood  feeling,  free  from 
sentimentality,  the  atmosphere  thai 
comes  after  a  strenuous  and  hilarious 
game  of  basket  ball  when  competition 
is  keen  and  on  a  basis  of  physical  fit- 
ness. 

The  school  board  of  Denver  was  will- 
ing enough  to  order  school  buildings 
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"cleaned  and  lighted  for  Mrs.  Noble." 
Every  week  one  circle  has  had  a  party. 
Incidentally  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  janitors  have  long  been  putting 
into  practice  the  theory  that  schools 
should  be  used  for  entertainments. 
Some  of  them  have  objected  to  the 
spreading  of  the  doctrine.  The  logical 
outcome  of  the  talks  on  character  hy- 
giene which  included  the  relation  of 
girls  to  to  their  men  friends,  and  the 
remark  of  one  girl,  "I  wish  you  knew 
our  friends,"  led  to  mixed  parties.  In 
a  school  hall  trimmed  with  pennants 
and  flags,  and  with  four  mothers  stand- 
ing in  chaperones'  lines,  dances  from 
eight  o'clock  until  ten,  have  proved  an 
unqualified  success. 

Mrs,  Noble  has  been  a  kindergar- 
tener and  a  trainer  of  kindergarten 
teachers.  She  declares  positively  that 
there  is  nothing  is  what  she  does  for 
these  girls  that  could  not  just  as  well 
be  done  by  a  regular  teacher  who  hcis 
had  a  good  normal  school  training. 


The  Denver  experiment  which  fol- 
lows social  center  progress  of  varioj^^ 
kinds  in  other  cities  is  specializing  on 
one  phase,  and  if  the  work  continues 
to  be  of  the  practical  use  promised  by 
the  result  so  far,  it  may  be  safely  and 
widely  copied.  Undoubtedly  a  gap  in 
the  lives  of  300  girls  is  being  filled  by 
giving  them  some  of  the  opportunities 
a  settlement  holds  out  to  those  in  its 
neighborhood.  While  there  is  mucii 
talk  about  hygiene  instruction  in  the 
schools,  the  Mothers'  Congress  has  dis- 
covered a  method  that  works  in  actual 
practice — teaching  normal  physiology 
and  making  right  living  a  habit. 

The  whole  Mothers'  Club  in  Denver 
is  tremendously  interested  in  this  work, 
and  will  support  Mrs.  Noble  as  long  as 
there  is  a  cent  left  in  the  treasury. 
They  need  money  for  more  workers  to 
be  trained  by  her.  The  school  board 
is  heartily  in  favor  and  ready  to  help 
in  every  way. 

Along    similar    lines,    public    school 
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athletic  leagues  in  various  cities  are  of- 
fering a  chance  for  fun  and  physical 
exercise  to  all  school  children.  lu  New 
York  City  the  girls'  branch,  as  a  cul- 
mination of  the  year's  work,  gives 
three  dance  festivals  in  the  parks. 
Some  8,000  happy,  healthy  girls,  black 
and  white,  all  ages,  all  sizes,  all  na- 
tionalities, dressed  in  white  with 
streamers  and  sashes  of  gay  colors, 
meet '  around  May-poles.  Each  group 
represents  a  club  and  a  school,  and 
sings  its  school  song.  Each  group  has 
been  trained  separately,  but  as  soon  as 
the  musi(;  starts,  the  whole  field  swings 
into  the  one  rhythm  of  the  dance. 

The  splendid  organization  of  these 
school  athletic  leagues  is  the  result  of 
the  volunteer  cooperation  of  those  out- 


side the  school  system  with  the  teach- 
ers, principals  and  school  boards  whosa 
interest  has  been  gradually  awakened. 
When  the  necessary  appropriation  can 
be  secured,  the  public  schools'  athletic 
league  will  become  part  of  the  school 
system  in  New  York,  Until  there  are 
such  organizations  in  all  our  cities, 
there  is  practically  an  endless  oppor- 
tunity for  volunteers  along  the  lines 
of  health  and  recreation.  Organizers, 
coaches  for  games,  people  who  have  the 
knack  of  making  others  have  a  good 
time,  can — as  individuals  or  representa- 
tives of  an  organization  like  the  Con- 
gress of  Mothers — reach  hundreds  of 
children  by  methods  which  are  known 
and  proved  to  be  safe,  wholesome  and 
productive  of  great  returns. 


Civics  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 


There  has  been  published  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Public  Schools  an  exceedingly  valuable 
syllabus  for  eighth  grade  teachers  in  Civics. 
The  pamphlet  contains  35  pages  of  concise 
information,  arranged  under  the  following 
headings : 

The  Geography  of  Cincinnati. 
The  Beginnings  of  Cincinnati. 
The  Family  in  Relation  to  the  Community. 

The  Tenement  House  Problem. 
Immigration. 
The  Protection  of  the  Public  Health. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

The  Sewerage  System. 

Water  and  the  Waterworks. 

Smoke  Abatement. 

The  Board  of  Health. 
The  Protection  of  Life  and  Property. 
The  Business  Life  of  the  Community. 

Relation  of  the  Citizen  to  the  Community 
in  Business  Life. 

The  Development  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try in  Cincinnati. 

Advantages  of  Cincinnati  as  a  Manufac- 
turing Center. 

The  Labor  Problem. 

Government  Control  of  Business. 
Civic  Beauty. 
Education. 

The  Care  of  Dependents  and  Delinquents. 
Government. 
Expenses  and  Taxes. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Syllabus  are  worth  quot- 
ing as  indicating  its  purpose  and  method 
of  preparation : 

This  syllabus  has  been  issued  to  supply 
information  concerning  Cincinnati,   and  to 


furnish  such  material  of  a  more  general 
character  as  is  not  readily  obtainable. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of 
most  of  the  eighth  grade  Civics  teachers 
and  numerous  public-spirited  citizens.  With- 
in the  last  two  years  many  of  the  eighth 
grade  teachers  have  been  holding  weekly 
meetings,  listening  to  lectures  by  those  who 
are  authorities  on  civic  topics,  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  local  community  and  discus- 
sing methods  of  instruction.  The  syllabus 
has  been  developed  through  these  confer- 
ences. 

The  teaching  of  Civics  should  be  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  constructive  work  wherein,  by 
a  study  of  the  local  community  and  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  other  communities,  the 
pupil  arrives  at  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  community 
life.  But  important  as  may  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  local  community  and  of  community 
life  generally,  teachers  will  lose  their  great- 
est opportunity  if  they  do  not  make  in- 
struction in  Civics  an  effective  vehicle  of 
moral  instruction. 

A  list  of  books  recommended  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Syllabus  is  followed  by 
the  statement  that  "Teachers  will  find  The 
Survey,  weekly,  and  The  American  City, 
monthly,  particularly  valuable." 

The  American  City  is  indebted  for  a 
copy  of  this  excellent  Syllabus  to  Prof. 
Frank  P.  Goodwin,  Department  of  History 
&  Civics,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincin- 
nati, who  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  to  anyone  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  Civics. 


Block  Reconstruction 

How  a  Congested  City  Block  Can  Be  Made  Fit 
For  Human  Habitation 

By  Bernard  J.  Newman 

Executive  Secretary,  Philadelphia  Housing  Commission 


In  any  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city,  the  character  of 
the  homes  of  the  people  must  be  given 
careful  consideration.  The  only  ex- 
cuse a  city  has  for  being  is  that  it  may 
serve  the  convenien«e  of  man.  All 
schemes  for  beautifjdng  its  streets, 
parks  or  buildings,  or  plans  for  rapid 
transit  of  the  people,  or  of  goods,  are 
for  the  benefit  of  its  residents. 

The  aim  of  city  planning  is  that  a 
more  habitable  place  of  living  may  be 
madejfor  the  multitudes  that  crowd  to- 
gether; but  the  best  developed  scheme 
within  the  vision  of  of  the  city  planner 
wdiild  fail  if  it  did  not  include  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Here  the  health 
of  a  city  centers,  and,  without  health  or 
healthful  conditions,  naught  else  avails 
much ;  for  where  is  the  gain  if  a  city 
has  the  most  beautiful  parks  and  boule- 
vards while  her  people,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  live  in  or  near 
hovels,  rear  dwellings,  poorly-con- 
structed or  dilapidated  buildings,  dead- 
end alleys,  or  amid  bad  sanitation,  with 
foul  cesspools,  surface  drainage  and 
stagnant  puddles,  with  an  inadequate 
water  supply,  six,  eight  and  ten  houses 
to  one  hydrant,  or  drawing  water  for 
washing,  cooking  and  drinking  from 
hydrants  a  half  mile  distant?  "Where 
is  the  gain  in  radial  streets  if  the  death 
rate  is  high,;  twenty-four,  twenty-five 
and  twenty-eight  per  thousand  people, 
in  congested  wards  and  the  sick  list 
outstripping  it  beyond  accurate  reckon- 
ing? City  planning,  to  be  comprehen- 
sive must  take  in  the  congested  areas 
and  transform  them  so  that  they  can- 
not start  waves  of  contagious  diseases 


and    cannot    weaken   the    vitality    nor 
lower  the  morality  of  the  people. 

A  Congested  City  Block  Investigated 

At  the  recent  City  Planning  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  the  local  Housing 
Commission  presented  a  plan  for  block 
reconstruction  designed  to  overcome 
many  of  the  evils  now  afflicting  con- 
gested areas.  To  demonstrate  its  feasi- 
bility, a  congested  city  block,  typical 
for  many  cities  where  the  tenement 
house  has  not  supplanted  the  smaller 
dwellings,  was  taken  as  a  unit,  and  an 
investigation  was  made  of  its  physical, 
social  and  moral  conditions.  In  all 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  houses  were 
visited.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
of  these  houses  are  one-family  dwel- 
lings, twenty-two  have  two  families  in 
each,  four  are  tenements.  Sixty-five 
houses  are  built  on  rear  lots  in  rows  of 
three,  five  and  ten  houses.  These  lat- 
ter are  three  stories  high  with  one 
room  to  a  floor.  They  have  neither 
toilet  nor  water  facilities  inside.  In 
many  cases  they  are  approached 
through  a  passageway  beneath  the 
front  building  on  the  level  with  the 
sidewalk  and  an  alley  varying  from 
three  to  eight  feet  wide.  The  block 
has  eleven  dead-end  alleys  and  one 
dead-end  street  fourteen  feet  wide. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  there 
are  five  stables  and  lofts  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  outbuildings,  includ- 
ing yard  toilet  compartments,  sheds, 
coops  and  similar  shanties.  The  result 
is  the  land  space  is  practically  all  taken 
by  buildings  and,  save  in  a  few  in- 
stances, there  is  no  free  yard  space. 
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Twenty-three  buildings 
including  the  stables,  are 
made  of  wood;  sixty-three 
are  in  a  poor  structural  con- 
dition; some  are  absolutely 
unsafe.  Where  there  is  so 
much  building  congestion, 
ventilation  becomes  a  serious 
problem.  Little  block  ven- 
tilation exists  here.  The 
rear  houses  add  to  the  prob- 
lem in  that  they  have  win- 
dows on  one  side  only  and 
these  are  often  small.  There 
are  but  few  dark  rooms, 
though  many  are  inadequate- 
ly lighted. 

The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  block  is  bad.  Only  the 
new  law  tenements  have  in- 
side toilet  facilities.  The 
other  houses  have  yard 
water  closets  which  are  half 
the  time  out  of  order.  Some 
leak  into  the  trap  box  and 
from  there  through  the  walls 
into  the  adjoining  cellars. 
When  there  are  no  yard  clos- 
ets, privy  vaults  serve  the  people. 
Eighteen  such  vaults  are  in  the  block, 
with  forty-seven  compartments  above 
them.  One  vault  with  two  compart- 
ments serves  ten  houses,  another  vault 
with  eight  compartments  situated  in  a 
narrow  court  and  near  the  windows  of 
the  dwellings  serves  eight  houses.  Still 
another  vault  is  built  beneath  a  house, 
has  four  compartments  and  is  twenty- 
five  feet  deep.  These  exist  despite  the 
fact  that  the  streets  have  sewers. 

Few  houses  in  this  block  have  sinks 
and  plumbing.  Where  there  are  sinks, 
they  often  drain  through  the  wall  to 
the  yard  or  to  the  rain  leader.  Care- 
less construction  and  a  lack  of  sanitary 
supervision  is  responsible  for  the  im- 
perfectly secured  test  caps  and  the 
sagging  soil  pipes  which  leak  in  the 
cellars. 

Where  plumbing  is  lacking,  the 
house  slops  and  dirty  water  are  thrown 
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onto  the  yard  pavements  where  they 
drain  down  to  the  alley  and  thence  to 
the  building  line  or  to  the  curb.  One 
alley  takes  the  drainage  from  ten 
houses — a  perfect  disease-spreader 
when  a  contagious  case  appears. 

The  rentals  vary,  though  the  average 
for  the  rear  houses  is  about  $8.00  per 
month — the  colored  families  pay  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00  more  per  month  for  the 
same  conveniences  than  their  Italian 
and  Irish  neighbors.  The  average  for 
the  block  is  about  $15.00  per  house. 

Eleven  hundred  and  six  people  live 
in  the  block,  or  three  hundred  and 
eleven  to  the  acre.  Last  year  twenty- 
one  cases  of  the  worst  transmissible 
diseases  were  reported,  while  the  death 
rate  was  18.32  per  thousand  people. 
The  moral  record  was  worse.  Six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  people  were  ar- 
rested in  three  years;  an  average  of 
one  arrest  for  every  five  people  each 
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year.  "While  such  blocks  remain,  they 
will  present  year  after  year,  their  ab- 
normal quota  of  needy,  sickly  and 
vicious  people ;  and  all  that  charity,  or 
the  free  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  or 
the  courts,  reformatories  and  jails  can 
accomplish  is  simply  to  care  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  cases  thus  created. 
Then  cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with 
all  of  the  new  cases  daily  appearing. 
These  methods  are  only  temporizing 
with  the  real  solution  which  lies  in 
transforming  such  blocks  into  whole- 
some, sanitary  areas. 

A  Scheme  for  Block  Reconstruction 

A  feasible  scheme  for  such  a  trans- 
formation lies  in  block  reconstruction. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  such 
reconstruction  shows  what  might  be 
done.  Let  the  city  condemn  the  old 
area  with  all  its  ugliness  and  defects 
as  insanitary  and  compensate  the  own- 
ers for  their  property.  If  there  is 
not  sufficient  legislation  to  permit  such 
condemnation,  let  it  be  secured — the 
need  is  vital.  When  the  area  has  been 
cleared,  close  the  interior  streets  and 
cut  through  a  new  street  forty  feet 
wide,  lay  out  the  land  in  building  lots 
so  as  to  provide  a  park  and  playground 
in  the  center  of  the  block,  then  sell  the 
replotted  land  with  building  restric- 
tions so  that  the  character  of  the  new 
buildings  may  be  controlled  and  the 
best  type  of  houses  for  congested  areas 
may  be  erected.  This  reconstruction 
will  eliminate  all  privy  vaults,  all  rear 
houses,  all  bad,  dilapidated  and  con- 
gested buildings,  all  over-crowding  of 
ground  space,  bad  sanitation,  surface 
drainage  and  dark  interior  rooms,  all 
the  insanitary  conditions  of  a  neglected 
neighborhood. 

By  careful  planning,  .the  new  con- 
struction can  house  practically  the 
same  number  of  families  and  stores, 
and  at  approximately  the  same  rentals 
as  the  old,  while  the  unoccupied  land 
will  afford  ample  private  yards  beside 
the  common  park  and  playground  with 


all  its  paraphernalia.  The  contrast 
makes  its  own  argument  for  the  de- 
sirability of  the  reconstruction.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  congested  block  has 
fifty-one  stores  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  apartments.  The  remod- 
eled block  provides  for  fifty-four  stores 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  apart- 
ments. 

Nor  is  the  cost  prohibitive.  The  im- 
mediate net  cost  would  probably  be 
$100,000  for  each  block.  The  ultimate 
cost  would  be  insignificant,  for  the  in- 
creased land  values,  the  reduced  sick 
and  criminal  lists  would  lift  a  burden 
now  becoming  intolerably  heavy  from 
the  city.  Nor  need  the  city  enter  upon 
this  improvement  for  every  block. 
Selected  blocks  reconstructed  would, 
of  themselves,  force  an  improvement  of 
the  other  blocks  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

In  presenting  this  plan,  I  am  aware 
that  it  will  have  to  make  its  own  con- 
verts, but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  city 
planning,  and  will  have  to  be  seriously 
considered  if  any  headway  is  going  to 
be  made  with  the  problem  arising  from 
the  massing  of  people  in  large  numbers 
on  small  areas. 

Improvements,  however,  in  these 
areas  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  plan.  An  immediate 
relief  measure  is  before  the  city  any 
time  it  is  ready  to  consider  it  through 
the  opening  of  streets.  Take  this 
block  again  as  an  example.  Little 
Perth  street,  fourteen  feet  wide  and 
104  feet  long,  can  be  opened  through 
to  Bainbridge  street.  A  new  street 
can  be  cut  in  from  Seventh  to  Perth 
along  the  rear  line  of  the  lots  that  front 
on  Bainbridge  street.  Such  a  scheme, 
involving  a  total  outlay  of  $38,500, 
would  destroy  twenty-five  rear  houses 
and  six  front  houses,  only  one  of  which 
is  in  good  repair.  It  would  open  up 
ten  dead-end  alleys,  eliminate  six  privy 
vaults  with  seventeen  compartments 
above  them,  and  give  seventeen  rear 
houses  street   frontage.     Sewer  drain- 
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MODEL    SHOWING    ACTUAL    CONDITIONS. 
155  Houses.   185  Apartments.    166   Out-Buildings.     No   free   land   space  and   but  few   back   yards. 


age  would  be  substituted  for  surface 
drainage.  Block  ventilation  would  be 
secured,  health  and  living  conditions 
would  be  improved,  while  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  people  would 
be  displaced.  Is  this  not  worth  the 
cost  to  the  city? 

There  is  still  another  way  by  which 
the  city  can  effect  an  improvement  in 
such  a  block;  namely,  through  legisla- 
tion. Most  of  our  larger  cities  have 
good  tenement  laws  giving  to  tenement 
houses  a  close  supervision  which  pro- 
tects   the    people    against    their    own 


slackness  and  the  greed  of  unrighteous 
owners,  but  few  have  a  similar  super- 
vision for  non-tenement  houses.  Such 
a  law  is  absolutely  essential  both  for 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Were  it 
enacted,  the  city  could  remedy  many  of 
the  insanitary  and  unhealthful  condi- 
tions now  so  prevalent. 

Inspectors  could  be  sent  into  all 
dwellings  where  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  a  nuisance,  to  dis- 
cover and  effect  its  elimination.  Such 
inspection  would  reveal  many  of  the 
three    hundred    insanitary    conditions 
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A  CONGESTED   AREA. 
158   Apartments;    No   Out-Hou?es;    No    Rear    Houses;    Individual    Yards;    Common    Park 
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existing  in  this  block  which  now  are 
inaccessible  to  the  city  unless  a  citizen 
files  a  complaint.  Equally  as  impor- 
tant as  its  enactment  are  the  funds  for 
its  enforcement. 

Every  nuisance  department  should 
have  a  fund  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
it  to  abate  nuisances  when  the  owners 
delay  or  refuse,  and  to  file  a  lien  upon 
the  property.  This  lien,  when^  paid, 
should  go  back  to  the  original  fund  for 
further  use  instead  of  into  the  city 
treasury;  thus  protecting  the  depart- 
ment from  the  machinations  of  the 
petty  politicians. 

But  over  and  above  all,  a  housing 
code  is  needed,  not  only  giving  to  non- 
tenements    the    'supervision    and    care 


now  governing  tenements,  but  vesting 
in  the  city  the  power  to  condemn  in- 
sanitary buildings  and  to  vacate  and 
destroy  them ;  or  if  the  number  of  such 
buildings  in  a  given  section,  is  dispro- 
portionately numerous,  then  this  law 
should  give  the  city  power  to  condemn 
the  whole  area  as  insanitary  and  to 
clear  away  the  old  buildings,  replot  the 
land  and  sell  it  with  the  building  re- 
strictions. By  such  a  provisioia  the 
city  would  be  able  to  eliminate  bad 
sanitation  whenever  and  wherever  it 
existed,  and  to  safeguard  the  public 
against  greed,  shiftlessness,  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  bad  landlord  or  tenant. 
Ultimately  this  will  be  done.  The  cost 
of  bad  areas  is  already  too  high. 


zs. 


Progress  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Rapid  Strides  in  Civic  Development  By  One  of  the 
Smaller  Southern  Cities 

By  Edward  H.  Mayfield 


The  City  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
population  30,000,  ranking  fifth  in  pop- 
ulation in  the  State  of  Virginia,  enjoys 
an  enviable  record  of  commercial,  civic 
and  educational  development  during 
the  last  score  of  years. 

To  picture  clearly  the  Lynchburg  of 
twenty  years  ago,  as  compared  with 
the  city  of  the  same  name  of  today, 
would  be  no  easy  task.  Twenty  years 
ago  Lynchburg's  streets  were  ill-paved, 
its  main  business  thoroughfares  were 
congested,  the  stores  rendered  hideous 
by  wooden  awning  frames,  while  the 
side  streets  intersecting  the  main  thor- 
oughfares were  narrow,  unsightly  and 
further  marred  by  buildings  here  and 
there  encroaching  irregularly  on  the 
sidewalk  line  or  building  lines. 

All  of  the  principal  streets  of  Lynch- 


burg are  now  well  paved  and  are  kept 
well  sewered.  An  efficient  engineering 
department  has  done  wonders  towards 
modifying  grades,  bridging  ravines, 
widening  streets  and  installing  most  of 
the  conveniences  typical  of  a  modem 
city. 

Lynchburg  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  hilliest  cities  in  America. 
For  many  years  this  unusual  topog- 
raphy was  considered  a  handicap  to 
development,  because  of  the  added  cost 
and  peculiar  difficulties  that  it  placed 
in  the  way  of  street  paving,  sewerage, 
etc.  In  some  cases,  for  instance,  the 
street  grades  are  so  steep  as  to  render 
the  usual  method  of  paving  or  macad- 
amizing worthless,  and  the  expedient 
of  laying  cobble  stones  in  cement  with 
boiled  tar  as  a  binder  in  the  gutters 
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and  tar-macadam  surfacing  had  to  be 
resorted  to  that  the  streets  might  with- 
stand the  washing  of  heavy  rains. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  obstacles, 
Lynchburg  is  now  a  city  of  well-paved 
streets,  with  adequate  sewerage  facili- 
ties, and  modern  sidewalks  of  either 
brick  or  granolithic.  Even  the  hills  for 
which  the  city  is  so  famous,  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  asset  to  the  community 
by  enabling  the  plans  for  civic  beauty 
to  be  carried  out  on  a  scale  impossible 
where  the  topography  of  the  outlying 
country  and  the  city  itself  is  level. 

Some  Recent  Improvements 

Three  years  ago  Lynchburg  com- 
pleted a  modern  water  works  system 
at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars. 
Water  is  brought  by  the  gravity  system 
from  Pedlar  River,  a  mountain  stream, 
twenty-seven  miles  away.  It  is  abun- 
dant for  the  needs  of  the  city  at  all 
times  and  it  is  water — ^limpid,  spark- 
ling and  as  free  from  impurities  as  the 
mountain  stream  from  which  it  flows 
into  the  reservoirs  of  the  city. 

A  magnificent  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2,023,  was  com- 
pleted during  1910;  .also  a  modern 
sanitary  market  house  and  a  garbage 
reducing  plant,  built  according  to  the 
latest  modern  practice. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  unusual 
improvements  in  the  residences  of 
Lynchburg.  Most  of  the  houses  have 
their  own  grass  plats  or  more  exten- 
sive lawns  and  grounds.  Farther  out 
from  the  city  the  rolling  country  fur- 
nishes terraces  and  knolls  that  make  it 
a  residential  section  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  ' 

Churches  and  Schools 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cities  in 
the  United  States  of  double  Lynch- 
burg's population,  that  can  boast  of  so 
many  costly  churches.  The  church 
property  is  valued  at  much  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  there  are  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  church  members. 

Lynchburg  has  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 


valued  at  over  $125,000.  This  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A,  building  is  modern  in  every 
respect  and  the  Association  owns  an 
athletic  field  of  many  acres  in  extent. 
Seventeen  hundred  members  are  en- 
rolled on  its  books. 

The  facilities  for  education  offered 
'by  the  City  of  Lynchburg,  when  popu- 
lation, revenue,  etc.,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration are  not  exceeded  by  those  of 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  In 
point  of  efficiency,  Lynchburg  has  al- 
ways ranked  high.  The  first  report 
ever  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  State  of  Virginia, 
written  by  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Public  Instruction  in  1872, 
stated  that  the  cities  of  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg  had  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vances towards  complete  organizataion. 

The  school  property  in  1880  was 
valued  at  $35,000,  in  1900  at  $130,000, 
and  in  1911  at  nearly  $400,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1909  alone, 
there  was  added  to  the  already  exten- 
sive school  system  a  modern,  up-to-date 
high  school  building  at  a  total  cost  of 
$175,000,  and  three  other  buildings  at 
a  total  cost  of  $75,000.  Our  enrollment 
now  amounts  to  4,534,  being  68  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  school  age. 

In  less  than  two  hours'  ride  from 
Lynchburg  are  located  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, and  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Sweet  Briar  College  for  women, 
and  within  the  city  limits  \s  the  Vir- 
ginia Christian  College,  and  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College. 

The  latter  college  ranks  with  Vas- 
sar,  Bryn  Mawr,  etc.,  and  stands  thus 
as  a  representative  of  the  South  among 
the  sixteen  colleges  for  women  in  the 
United  States  which  are  classified  iri 
"Division  A"  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  situated  at 
Lynchburg,  in  Piedmont  Virginia,  in  a 
beautiful  park  of  fifty  acres,  extending 
from  Rivermont  Avenue  to  the  James 
River. 
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Such  in  brief  is  Lynchburg — a  South-  broader-minded  policy  of  keeping  civic 

ern  industrial  town,  a  monument  to  the  improvement     apace     with     twentieth 

energy,    thrift     and    industry    of    its  century     industrial     and     commercial 

people,      but      equally     so     to     their  development. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  OF   LYNCHBURG,   VA. 


The  Twentieth  Century  City* 

By  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland 

(Former  President,  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  1900-1910) 


A  city,  like  a  man,  is  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  It  is  more  than  the  individual 
citizens,  for  it  lives  on,  and  is  not  only 
a  legal  but  an  actual  entity  separate 
from  them. 

Now  that  the  whole  world  has  been 
made  a  neighborhood  by  the  marvelous 
facilities  for  intercommunication,  and 
measurably  a  brotherhood  by  the_  mar- 
velous development  of  fraternal  inter- 
est, every  city  learns  from  all  others 
and  we  compare  notes,  discuss  failures, 
plan  successes  and  hearten  one  another 
to  new  endeavors. 

Naturally  when  we  were  first  wak- 
ened up  by  our  more  progressive  citi- 
zens, we  first  thought  of  the  body  of  the 
city.  The  city  beautiful  became  the 
natural  object  of  those  on  our  side  of 
the  line  at  least  who  suddenly  opened 
their  eyes  for  the  first  time  to  see  that 
they  lived  in  smoke,  amid  ugly  and  in- 
congruous buildings  with  unattractive 
highways,  often  poor  and  almost  al- 
ways inadequate,  and  without  suitable 
parks,  park  space,  trees  and  other  aes- 
thetic essentials. 

Many  United  States  cities  caught  the 
idea  of  city  planning,  as  it  was  called, 
engaged  as  advisors  those  or  other  ex- 
perts and  now  over  fifty  cities  have 
adopted  plans  for  developing  a  civic 
centre  of  principal  public  buildings, 
and  from  that  parks,  avenues,  boule- 
vards which  shall  in  the  course  of  years 
avail  of  every  natural  opportunity  for 
making  the  city  beautiful.  Over  one- 
half  million  dollars  has  been  expended 
in  such  plans  in  the  United  States  and 
they  call  for  the  expenditure  of  at  least 
five  hundred  times  as  much  money  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years.  No 
such  program  of  city  embellishment 
was  ever  dreamed  of,  or  at  all  possible 

*  Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the 
meeting  of  tlie  Union  of  Canadian  Municipali- 
ties,   August   29,    1911. 
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before.  It  is  the  united  endeavor,  as 
it  were,  of  our  modern  municipal  civili- 
zation even  though  each  city  has  acted 
separately.  All  our  other  cities  will 
follow  the  example  and  many  of  them 
have  already  taken  steps  towards  it. 
At  the  end  of  this  century,  cities  of  in- 
comparable beauty  will  be  found  in  all 
the  states  and  provinces  of  America. 

But  as  no  thinking  being  can  be  con- 
tented simply  with  physical  develop- 
ment, our  cities  have  now  also  a  noble 
discontent  with  the  improvement  of 
their  mind.  The  educational  system, 
including  public  schools  of  all  kinds  up 
to  and  including  city  colleges,  the  pub- 
lic libraries  and  museums  and  public 
playgrounds,  all  the  forms  of  public 
education,  show  the  evidence  of  this 
new  feeling.  Public  playgrounds  in- 
deed have  been  practically  created  in 
the  past  decade.  They  have  not  en- 
tirely passed  the  stage  of  ridicule  by 
the  ignorant,  including  persons  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  education,  of 
whom  many  oppose  every  step  forward. 
The  need  for  them  had  to  be  shown 
first  by  public-spirited  citizens  who  pro- 
vided them  until  the  municipality  took 
them  up  officially,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  kindergarten  and  other  modern  im- 
provements in  public  education.  But 
now  they  are  on  municipal  programs 
and  municipal  budgets  and  millions 
have  been  spent  upon  them  already, 
often  by  vote  of  enormous  majorities 
of  the  taxpayers,  thus  proving  their 
popularity.  Public  schools  and  public 
libraries  which  we  admired  for  their 
buildings,  their  equipment,  their  train- 
ing, in  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
not  content  us  in  the  twentieth  century. 

As  in  the  man,  so  in  the  city,  the 
spirit  is  the  most  important.  As  a  city 
thinketh  in  its  heart  so  is  it.  Its  spirit 
determines  its  life. 
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The  city  more  and  more  is  repenting 
and  beginning  a  new  life.  The  old 
standards  common  to  city  and  country 
and  to  all  men  alike  have  been  dis- 
placed by  higher  standards,  and  more 
important  still  is  the  religious  enthusi- 
asm of  civic  endeavor.  Civic  patriotism 
has  come  to  many  cities.*  The  men  and 
women  have  learned  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  city  and  can  make 
it  what  they  will.  They  know  that 
only  the  purely  official  work  can  be 
delegated.  They  have  learned  that  they 
must  know  their  city  to  learn  the  causes 
of  municipal  ills — and  knowing*  the 
causes,  they  have  found  that  most  of 
the  ills  are  not  only  curable,  but  pre- 
ventable. 

This  is  the  warrant  for  the  new  op- 
timism or  meliorism  of  cities.  We  are 
sure  of  making  everything  better;  so 
that  the  new  word  is  "the  city  better" 
rather  than  the  "city  beautiful"  alone, 
unless  we  comprehend  all  under  "the 
beauty  of  holiness"  that  is  of  whole- 
ness, of  health,  of  perfection  in  all 
things. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  administration 
of  municipal  justice,  including  the 
operation  of  the  police  department  and 
care  of  law  breakers,  first  offenders, 
women,  children  and  professional  crim- 
inals is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  no  longer 
to  be  done  in  the  old  mechanical  ways. 
It  is  perhaps  even  more  obvious  to 
some  minds  that  the  protection  of  the 
lives,  including  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  even  of  their  property,  is  in 
its  larger  aspects  purely  a  thing  of  the 
spirit.  The  ideal  twentieth  century 
city,  with  a  pure  water  supply,  with- 
out slums  or  dangerous  congestion, 
without  insanitary  or  inflammable 
buildings,  with  general  knowledge  and 
general  practice  of  health  rules,  with 
righteous  and  enforced  laws  as  to  labor, 
especially  that  of  women  and  children 
— above  all  with  the  social  justice  of 
true  democracy — will  have  smaller  and 


smaller  delinquent,  defective  and  de- 
pendent classes  and  a  higher  order  of 
citizenship. 

While  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  the 
municipal  business  is  just  like  other 
business,  since  the  element  of  profit- 
making  ordinarily  should  be  lacking 
and  efficient  service  should  be  the  one 
thing  considered,  it  is  true  that  the 
problems  are  chiefly  business  problems 
in  a  large  sense.  Therefore  the  desire 
for  a  small  executive  body,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  private  corpor- 
ate management  to  our  cities,  has 
prompted  the  movement  for  a  change 
from  mayor-and-council  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  also  makes  it  easier  to 
place  responsibility.  Over  a  hundred 
United  States  cities  have  adopted  it, 
and  twice  as  many  are  now  considering 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  growing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  citizens  to  act  as 
business  stockholders,  selecting  their 
executives  regardless  of  party  politics, 
supporting  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
holding  them  to  strict*  account,  using 
the  short  ballot  and  city  wide  direct 
nominations  as  a  means  of  getting  the 
right  man — and  in  some  cities  the  initi- 
ative, referendum  and  recall  or  any  of 
them  as  a  means  of  directing,  restrain- 
ing and  removing  their  agents — are 
among  the  varied  means  suggested  and 
employed.  But  all  agree  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  community  and  not  the 
form,  or  machinery  of  government, 
which  is  the  all  important  thing.  Good 
government  can  be  had  under  bad 
forms  and  bad  government  under  good 
forms. 

It  is  therefore  the  solemn  and  joyous 
duty  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
living  in  these  great,  populous,  wealthy, 
needy  cities  of  ours  to  be  right  and  to 
see  that  the  spirit  of  the  city  gets  right 
in  a  patriotism  of  peace  equal  to  the 
patriotism  of  war. 
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The  Designing  and  Building  of  a  Small  Park  in 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


By  Robert  H.  Canfield 


There  is  nothing  that  will  give  more 
genuine  satisfaction  or  more  lasting 
results  than  money  judiciously  ex- 
pended in  beautifying  streets,  parks 
and  private  groun<is. 

In  every  city  or  village  there  are 
vacant  places  that  could  be  made  at- 
tractive and  pleasing  by  proper  grad- 
ing and  seeding  and  planting  with 
shrubs  and  hardy  flowers.  There  is  no 
city  or  village  lot  too  small  for  good 
and  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained 
by  careful  planting,  and  most  excellent 
effects  can  be  secured  when  several  ad- 
joining lots  or  a  whole  block  is  planned 
to  produce  a  harmonious  landscape  ef- 
fect. 

It  was  my  fortune  a  few  years  ago, 
when  City  Engineer,  to  be  called  upon 
to  design  and  build  a  park  on  one  of 
the  central  blocks  of  the  City  of  Corn- 
ing, N.  Y.  This  block  had  lain  waste 
for  many  years.  It  was  a  barren  hill- 
side. The  ground  was  hardpan  and 
quicksand.  The  lower  side  was  a  steep 
bluff  of  over  thirty  feet  in  height,  from 
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which  great  masses  of  quicksand  wash' 
ed  down  into  the  street  below  every 
spring.  A  commission  had  been  char- 
tered some  twenty-five  years  ago  to  im- 
prove this  block,  and  after  consulting 
with  engineers  it  was  advised  that  no- 
thing short  of  $20,000  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  grading  alone.  Some 
suggested  a  massive  retaining  wall  to 
support  the  quicksand  slopes,  others 
the  driving  of  piles,  etc.  I  believed 
that  all  this  expense  was  unnecessary 
and  that  the  ground  could  be  made 
stable  by  proper  sloping,  sodding  and 
draining. 

An  appropriation  of  $1500  was  made 
for  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  this 
amount  was  expended  the  first  year  in 
cutting  back  the  hill  or  bluff  to  a  slope 
of  about  2  to  1  and  in  making  parallel 
ditches  about  fifteen  feet  apart,  Into 
which  were  laid  porous  tiles  and  the 
ditches  filled  with  gravel  with  cobble 
stones  placed  on  top.  The  slopes  were 
then  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  good 
earth  and  sodded,  the  sods  being  held 
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FORMER  VIEW  BACK  OF  COURT  HOUSE 


THE  SAME  VIEW  AFTER  COMPLETION  OF  PARK 
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by  strips  of  wood  and  stakes.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  the  people  who  had  been 
incredulous  were  surprised  to  see  the 
slope  remain  firm  and  perfect  and  no 
trouble  whatever  from  the  quicksand. 

The  second  year,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2000,  the  grading  of  the  entire 
block  was  finished  and  the  third  year 
the  rest  of  the  grounds  were  seeded, 
walks  were  built  and  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  were  planted.  Paths  were 
graded  diagonally  across  the  block,  so 
as  to  give  as  uniform  grade  as  possible, 
and  on  the  upper  part  two  large  circles 
were  placed  which  were  intersected  by 
the  diagonal  paths  and  filled  with 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  Between  these 
circles  in  the  center  of  the  park  a  foun- 
tain with  a  concrete  rim  was  built. 
Paths  were  made  connecting  the  circles 
•and  also  from  each  circle  to  the  center 
of  the  adjoining  side. 

About  2000  shrubs  selected  for  their 


hardiness,  as  well  as  their  beauty  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  were  planted  in 
groups  about  the  circles  and  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  paths.  Some  50  orna- 
mental trees  and  an  equal  number  of 
hardy  evergreens  were  also  irregularly 
set  bordering  the  paths  and  scattered 
upon  the  lawns. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  park  was 
$5000,  about  one-half  of  which  was  ex- 
pended upon  grading  and  ditching. 
With  the  exception  of  somewhat  regu- 
larly sloping  the  lower  side  on  account 
of  the  quicksand  formation,  the  park 
was  left  practically  in  its  natural  roll- 
ing shape.  The  effect  is  much  more 
pleasing  than  if  the  whole  block  had 
been  made  of  uniform  slope. 

This  little  park  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired and  shows  what  can  be  done  in 
making  beautiful  a  plot  of  waste 
ground  of  most  forbidding  aspect  and 
unstable  soil. 
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FROM    CIRCLE    LOOKING    TOWARDS    FOUNTAIN 


"  Give   the   Trees   a    Square    Deal '' 
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How  Different  Cities  Have  Cared  for  Their  Trees — The 

Importance  of  Using   Expert   Means   to  Preserve 

This  Part  of  the  City's  Beauty 

By  L.  G.  Vair 


# 


In  a  moderate-sized  city  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  the  Mayor  was  discussing 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  the 
beauty  of  a  certain  large  elm  tree  that 
rose  to  sturdy  height  in  the  most  no- 
ticeable portion  of  the  principal  park. 
The  spread  of  the  branches  was  over 
100  feet  and  the  lower  of  these,  hang- 
ing pendant,  swept  the  blue-grass  lawn 
as  they  gracefully  yielded  to  the  will 
of  the  spasmodic  breeze. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Mayor, 
''that  $5,000  would  but  modestly  rep- 
resent the  value  of  that  one  tree  to  this 
city." 


"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "you  are 
right,  yet  I  am  much  worried  for  fear 
that  we  will  lose  it,  soon.  There  is  a 
great  split,  as  you  can  see,  where  the 
trunk  separates  into  all  those  large 
arms  or  branches.  After  every  rain, 
water  seeps  out  at  the  bottom  of  that 
crack,  which  has  caused  the  whitish, 
streaked  appearance  of  the  bark  that 
you  notice.  We  never  have  a  severe 
storm  without  losing  at  least  one  of  the 
trees  in  the  parks,  because  it  is  rent 
asunder  where  a  split,  similar  to  that 
one,  has  been.  I  wish  I  could  save  that 
elm,  but  the  split  is  there  now,  and  all 


Beautiful   park   trees  are   an   asset   of  tremendous   value,    and   should    not   be   neglected 

as  these  are. 


,  (AUDUBON  PARK,  NEW  ORLEANS) 
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I  can  do  is  attempt  to  brace  the  parts 
together.  That,  however,  will  keep  the 
water  out,  and  I  know  rot  must  be 
spreading  all  the  time  on  the  inside. 
When  I  began  my  work  here  20  years 
ago,  the  foliage  was  so  rich  and  thick 
that  you  couldn  't  see  into  it.  It  is  very 
sparse  by  comparison  now,  and  has  be- 
come more  sparse  each  year.  Beautiful 
as  it  is,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  lose  that 
tree."     ■ 

In  the  course  of  time  an  estate-own- 
ing friend  of  the  Mayor  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  him  that  he  was  having  "tree 
surgery"  to  save  the  fine  trees  about 
his  house  and  along  his  drives.  Fol- 
lowing an  investigation  some  "tree 
surgeons"  were  engaged  by  the  city 


THE   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  CITY   PARK, 

NEW  ORLEANS,   INSPECTING  THE   LIVE  OAKS   IN 

THAT  PARK  SAVED  BY  THE  TREE  SURGEONS 


to  save  the  elm,  the  end  of  which  had 
seemed  so  assured.  Not  only  that  tree 
but  many  other  important  ones  were 
given  into  the  skillful  care  of  the  sur- 
geons. Each  year  since,  that  city  has 
had  as  many  additional  trees  treated 
and  saved  by  those  experts  as  appro- 
priations would  permit.  It  is  cheaper, 
far  cheaper,  for  any  city,  as  it  was  for 
that  city,  to  secure  the  services  of  com- 
petent tree  surgeons  and  thus  save  its 
park  and  street  trees,  than  to  neglect 
them  until  they  die  or  must  be  cut 
down  for  reasons  of  public  safety. 

We  cannot  express  the  beauty  of  a 
park  "in  terms  of  flower  beds,  stone 
dogs  and  fancy  driveways";  to  have 
real  beauty  we  must  have  trees  in 
our  parks.  The  crea- 
tion of  costly,  artificial 
landscaping  about  the 
wrecks  of  trees  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent.  It 
seems  strange  indeed 
that  the  most  valuable 
asset  should  be  the  last 
to  receive  attention,  yet 
not  one  park  in  twenty 
gives  proper  care  to  its 
trees. 

There  comes  to  mind 
the  case  of  a  small  city 
in  Southern  Ohio. 
Squarely  in  the  center 
of  the  town,  for  it  is  a 
county  seat,  is  the  court 
house  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  parking. 
P  r  o  b  a  b  1  y  200  large 
trees,  mostly  giant 
elms,  afford  beauty  and 
shade,  and  create  the 
most  favorable  sort  of 
impression  upon  the 
stranger  within  the  city 
gates.  It  so  happens 
that  the  city  possesses 
no  other  park  of  any 
kind,  which  redoubles 
the  value  of  that 
"court  house  park." 
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In  1846  an  altruistic  pioneer  had 
vision  enough,  town-patriotism  enough, 
to  lay,  at  his  own  expense,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  park  that  little  city  can 
now  boast.  Seemingly  the  only  kind- 
ness those  trees  have  ever  known  was 
the  attention  given  them  long  years 
ago  by  the  planter.  Half  a  century  of 
time  and  nearly  half  a  century  of  neg- 
lect have  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  those 
trees;  they  are  disease-ridden,  fast  de- 
caying cavities  abound  in  their  boles 
and  branches,  and  numerous  split 
crotches  give  the  lie  to  the  sturdy  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  branches. 

In  1908,  although  a  full  dozen  of 
those  trees  had  in  the  two  preceding 
years  in  their  weakened  condition  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  others  had  lost  large 
branches,  the  authorities  voted  not  to 
employ  the  experts  to  repair  and  save 
the  remaining  trees  because  they 
"could  not  afford  it!"  "When  only  a 
scattering  remnant  of  those  trees  re- 
mains, the  authorities  or  individuals 
may  be  moved  to  plant  young  trees  to 
replace  the  lost  ones,  and  in  another 
generation,  not  before,  the  restoration 
may  be  complete. 

Quite  in  contrast  is  the  experience 
of  Quincy,  111.  The  worry  many  citi- 
zens of  Quincy  felt  over  the  decline  of 
her  park  trees,  has  given  way  to  satis- 
faction over  the  fact  that  competent 
tree  surgeons  came  and  gave  to  all  the 
old  park  trees  a  new  lease  of  life.  Re- 
ferring to  Quincy 's  experience,  Mr.  E. 
J.  Parker  of  that  city,  as  President  of 
the  Illinois  Outdoor  Improvement  As- 
sociation, in  an  address  to  its  members 
from  various  municipalities  in  the  state, 
said,  "you  should  employ  experts  in 
tree  surgery.  With  one  single  excep- 
tion it  would  have  cost  more  to  remove 
the  trees  and  grub  them  out  than  it 
has  to  have  them  treated  by  experts." 

What  was  once  a  large  sugar  planta- 
tion is  now  the  famous  "City  Park"  of 
New  Orleans,  the  pride  of  all  citizens 
and    the    mecca    of    tourists    by    the 


TOO    MANY    TREES     WHICH     COULD     BE 

SAVED  ARE  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  PARKS  AND 

ON   CITY  STREETS   IN   A   NEGLECTED 

CONDITION   LIKE    THIS 


thousand.  Supt.  Joseph  Bernard  said 
to  the  writer  once:  "If  you  had  been 
here  only  a  comparatively  few  years 
ago,  you  would  not  have  foreseen  this 
beautiful  park  that  is  now  visible  be- 
fore you.  All  we  had  to  begin  with  was 
a  wildwood  of  brambles  and  brushwood 
under  these  massive  live  oaks.  These 
live  oaks  made  it  possible  to  build  up 
in  a  few  short  years  a  superior  park. 
But  we  found,  when  our  work  was  fin- 
ished, that  something  must  be  done  for 
the  old  oaks.  We  did  not  fancy  this 
was  any  work  for  our  own  hands  to  do, 
and  we  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
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call  to  our  aid  trained  tree  surgeons. 
Their  work  on  the  'Gen.  Lafayette,' 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
live  oaks  in  the  South,  and  on  other 
particular  trees,  which  was  given  as  a 
trial  order,  was  so  thorough  and  so  sat- 
isfactory that  we  had  them  a  second 
time,  later.  The  plan  of  having  part 
of  the  work,  the  most  important  at  the 
time,  done  each  year  will  probably  be 
followed  until  all  our  trees  are  put  in 
perfect  condition.  It  gives  us  a  secure 
feeling  which  we  did  not  have  before. 
We  could  not  spare  the  live  oaks. ' ' 

The  parks  of  New  Orleans  offer  a 
good  contrast  between  trees  properly 
cared  for  and  trees  improperly  treated. 
In  Audubon  Park  especially,  many  of 
the  trees  have  been  "filled"  with  ce- 
ment in  a  way  which  is  now  commonly 
known  to  be  harmful,  that  is,  with  the 
filling  put  in  over  the  bark.  One  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations  shows 
how  time  and  the  force  of  growth  has 
broken  this  all  out  and  caused  the 
spread  of  the  decay,  as  of  course  water 
cannot  be  excluded  from  behind  such 
a  filling.  The  matter  has  been  under 
discussion,  however,  and  as  the  Park 
Commissioners,  the  New  Orleans  Tree 
Planting  Association,  the  Improvement 
Association  and  active  leading  men  of 
the  city  all  favor  the  idea  so  muchj  the 
same  benefits  of  real  tree  surgery  will 
probably  be  extended  in  time  to  the 
magnificent  live  oaks  in  Audubon,  and 
in  the  other  parks  of  New  Orleans.  All 
told,  the  city  has  spent  about  $1,500 
in  City  Park  for  tree  repair,  but  the 
value  of  the  splendid  grove  of  livooaks 
saved,  cannot  be  estimated. 

From  the  experience  of  the  cities  and 
parks  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  many 
not  mentioned,  three  conclusions  of 
value  to  others  may  be  drawn.  The 
first  conclusion  is  that  expert  tree  sur- 
gery is  like  deep  water  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  park  or  cemetery,  or  for 
that  matter  to  any  other  person  not  a 
trained  tree  surgeon.  Many  such  super- 
intendents have  a  good  botanical  educa- 


tion, and  are  possessed  of  an  adaptable 
mechanical  skill  as  well,  but  that  alone 
does  not  qualify  any  one  to  undertake 
the  very 'difficult  science  of  tree  sur- 
gery. You  cannot  expect  a  plumber  to 
be  a  painter,  a  brick  layer  to  be  a  flor- 
ist, or  a  physician  to  be  a  dentist.  It  is 
certainly  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  a 
physician  that  he  is  not  a  dentist,  nor 
can  it  be  to  the  discredit  of  a  florist  or 
gardener  or  park  superintendent  that 
he  is  not  a  tree  surgeon. 

Give  these  men  all  the  large  credit 
of  which  they  are  deserving  for  the 
work  they  do.  The  splendid  results 
they  have  so  generally  produced  is  the 
proper  proof  of  their  worth  and  skill. 
Let  no  economically  inclined. governing 
board  attempt  to  load  up  outside  duties 
on  any  one  of  this  busy  body  of  men. 
Practice  and  experiment  will  save 
neither  trees  nor  dollars,  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  park  superin- 
tendents would  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  the  trees  anyhow.  The  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility connected  with  the  regular 
transaction  of  business  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  grounds  is  great  enough,  some- 
times too  great  for  such  a  man,  without 
any  extras. 

It  should  always  be  considered  by 
any  authorities  considering  tree  sur- 
gery that  rough  labor  cannot  do  it. 
The  correct  treatment  of  trees  requires 
both  a  scientific  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  trees  and  tree  surgery;  it  re- 
quires long  and  careful  training  under 
experts  and  the  skill  which  comes  of 
such  training;  it  requires  the  agility  of 
youth  for  climbing  and  the  almost 
reckless  abandon  of  men  to  the  danger 
of  working  high  in  the  air.  The  man 
who  follows  tree  surgery  the  year 
round  climbs  with  an  art,  and,  lacking 
fear  and  having  acquired  the  knack, 
saves  time  by  working  four  to  five 
times  as  fast  as  a  laborer  who  could 
not  at  best  reach  all  the  places  needing 
repair.  In  addition,  special  tools  and 
equipment  are  required. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  many 
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parks  and  cities  have 
been  made  the  victims 
of  clever  misrepresen- 
tation and  false  state- 
ments by  those  posing 
as  tree  experts  who  are 
really  not  experts  at 
all.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  tree 
surgery,  as  commerci- 
ally practiced,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  science. 
There  is  no  state  or  na- 
tional law,  as  there 
should  be,  limiting 
practice  to  a  man  with 
the  proper  training  and 
(pialifications,  and  the 
unscrupulous  have 
taken  quick  advantage 
of  this. 

The  most  common 
form  of  deception  prac- 
ticed is  for  one  of  these 
"concerns"  to  give  it- 
self a  name  in  some 
way  linked  up  with  the 
word  "forestry."  Such 
use  is  abuse  of  the 
name,  and  the  forestry 
schools  and  the  Forest 
Service  should  take  drastic  action  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.     Forestry  is  one  sci- 


euce^the   science   of  cropping   forests 
for  profit,   while   tree   surgery   is   an- 


A  fine  example  of 
the  proper  way  is 
shown  in  the  picture 
at  the  left.  Nature 
has  healed  this  much 
in  a  single  year.  In 
time  all  evidences  of 
the  filling  will  be  ob- 
literated because  of 
complete  healing  over. 

The  larger  picture 
shows  the  wrong  way. 
The  stress  and  strain 
of  lashing  storms  have 
broken  out  the  filling 
in  this  giant  tree  in 
Audubon  Park,  New 
Orleans. 
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other — the  science  of  saving  individual 
trees.  When  a  man  or  a  concern  seek- 
ing business  in  the  tree  surgery  line 
tells  a  park  commission  of  employes 
that  are  "graduates  of  forestry 
schools,"  it  is  time  to  close  the  inter- 
view. No  forestry  school  in  this  or  any 
other  country  teaches  tree  surgery,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  word  "fores- 
try" by  "tree  doctors" 
is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  gain  advantage  by 
the  more  common 
knowledge  and  interest 
i  n  forestry.  Agricul- 
tural colleges  do  not 
teach  surgery  either. 
One  contributing  cause 
to  the  general  confu- 
sion is  the  not  uncom- 
mon mistake  of  calling 
the  man  in  charge  of  a 
city's  trees  the  "City 
Forester."  B.  E.  Fer- 
now,  "the  Father  of 
American  Forestry, ' ' 
and  John  Davey,  "the 
Father  of  Tree  Sur- 
gery," have  both  taken 
strong  issue  against 
this,  and  the  view  each 
of  them  shares,  that 
such  an  official  should 
be  called  "City  Tree 
Warden,"  is  right,  A 
few  of  the  cities  that 
have  hastened  to  ap- 
point ' ' city  foresters ' ' 
who  have  had  their 
only  training  in  a 
school  of  forestry  and 
whose  attempts  to  copy 
the  methods  of  tree  surgery,  an  en- 
tirely different  science,  must  neces- 
sarily be  practise  and  experiment,  will 
later  have  cause  to  regret  their  hasty 
action.  Work  by  unskilled  hands  will 
not  stand  the  stress  and  strain,  the 
bending  and  twisting  of  lashing  storms 
and  the  disintegrating  power  of  pass- 
ing time.     Tree  surgical  work  must  be 


permanent,  or  it  is  not  a  benefit,  and 
inexperienced  men,  even  graduates  of 
forestry  schools,  cannot  perform  im- 
portant operations  successfully.  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  the  live-wire  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, and  park  expert,  in  his  lectures 
and  writings  frequently  urges  this  dis- 
tinction between  tree  surgery  and  for- 


TREE   IN    SOUTH    PARK.    QUINCT,    ILL..,    PROPERLY 
TREATED  BY  THE  SURGEONS 


estry.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
always  that  tree  surgery  is  not  a 
branch  of  forestry  nor  of  the  land- 
scaping or  nursery  business.  It  is 
a  distinct  science  requiring  special 
preparation  and  much  actual  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  success 
of    the    guerillas    has    tempted    many 
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others  to  enter  the  free  field  and  fol- 
low their  example.  Sometimes  men  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  minor  position  under 
an  expert  in  tree  surgery,  have  quit 
and  **gone  into  business  for  them- 
selves," and  some  even  have  done  so 
entirely  on  their  own  nerve  and  with- 
out any  experience  at  all.     This  type 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  PARK  TREES  IN  QUINCY, 
ILL.,    SAVED  BY   EXPERT   CARE 


will  seek  a  town  where  not  much  is 
known  about  tree  surgery,  and  will  do 
a  large  business  for  a  time.  To  warn 
against  such  would  be  superfluous. 


Many  of  this  class  are  so  really  re- 
gardless of  the  welfare  of  their  patients 
as  to  use  the  destructive  climbing  spurs, 
such  as  linemen  wear  for  climbing 
poles.  This  works  far  more  damage  to 
the  trees  than  even  the  best  of  their 
work  might  now  and  then  chance  to  do 
good.  The  spurs  lacerate  the  bark  in 
scores  of  places  offering  just  the  same 
number  of  entrances 
for  the  spores  of  fun- 
gus diseases  sure  to  be 
present  in  the  air.  Dis- 
ease is  spread  to  trees 
on  the  same  principle 
as  disease  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  body 
by  germs  through  a 
break  in  the  outer  pro- 
tecting skin  or  epider- 
mis; so  shun  "tree  ex- 
perts" who  use  climb- 
ing spurs  even  if  they 
do  state  that  the  spurs 
will  not  injure  the 
trees. 

The  third  conclusion 
is  that  only  really  ex- 
pert tree  surgeons 
should  be  employed  by 
cities  or  parks. 

This  article,  princi- 
pally a  resume  of  the 
contrasting  experiences 
of  different  cities,  has 
been  written  in  the  ear- 
nest hope  that  it  will 
point  the  best  way  for 
other  cities  to  act  in 
considering  tree  treat- 
ment in  parks  or  along 
streets  and  boulevards. 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  apply 
with  the  same  force  to  cemeteries  and 
public  institutions  having  trees  and 
spacious  grounds. 


A  Playground  Detail 


By  J.  S.  Robeson 


It  is  questionable  whether  any  of 
those  interested  earnestly,  but  still  only 
broadly,  in  the  matter  of  city  play- 
grounds have  any  idea  of  the  numerous 
details  that  must  be  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  order  to  have  the  surround- 
ings meet  with  the  approval  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  any  except  those  who  come 
into  active  and  close  touch  with  the 
work  realize  that  the  prevention  of 
dust  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  these 
many  details. 

Here  is  one  where  the  question  of 
pleasure  and  health  run  hand  in  hand. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
removal  of  the  dust  adds  vastly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  games,  and  it  is  such 
a  well  established  fact  that  breathing 
dust-laden  air  is  detrimental  to  health 
that  no  argument  needs 'be  added  to 
that  flat  statement. 

Strenuous  games  on  a  dusty  field  not 
only  fill  the  clothes  full  of  a  fine  dust, 
but  may  create  such  a  condition  as  to 
let  that  dust  go  through  the  cloth  on 
to  the  perspiration-wet  body  of  the 
child.  Another  gain  thus  comes  from 
the  help  given  to  the  mothers  by  hav- 
ing the  children  return  home  clean  as 
to  both  clothes  and  body, 

A  playground  to  the  casual  citizen 
seems  but  a  playground,  and  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  use  to 
which  its  surface  could  be  subjected 
could  be  so  severe  as  to  make  a  proper 
treatment  of  the  surface  just  as  vital  a 
question  to  the  director  as  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  macadam  road  surface  to 
the  highway  engineer.  Many  of  the 
people  who  have  helped,  and  helped 
largely,  in  this  work  of  providing  play- 
grounds have  an  idea,  probably  based 
on  the  lawn  which  their  few  children 
use  as  a  playground,  that  grass  forms 
the    carpet.     The    traffic    on    a    public 
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ground,  though  possibly  nothing  like 
so  great  in  foot-pounds  as  on  a  country 
highway,  is  nevertheless  terrific,  and  if 
the  number  of  blows  of  the  small  feet 
be  counted,  for  a  given  time  on  a  given 
surface,  that  figure  would  both  astonish 
and  appal.  No  grass  could  live  under 
it,  no  grass  does  live  under  it,  and  no 
soil  can  withstand  the  hammer  and  slip 
and  slide  without  producing  a -dust  that 
is  the  greater  in  quantity  as  the  soil 
may  lack  in  natural  adhesive  powers. 

It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  dust 
created  by  abrasion  can  be  greatly- re- 
duced if  the  playground  be  paved  with 
brick  or  covered  with  asphalt.  Neither 
the  brick  nor  the  asphalt  surface,  how- 
ever, are  pleasant  to  play  upon,  pro- 
ducing nasty  bruises  from  falls  and 
making  the  expense  of  changing  appar- 
atus once  erected  so  great  as  practically 
to  be  prohibitive. 

The  ideal  surface  is  the  one  that  pos- 
sesses the  most  resistance  to  loss  by  ab- 
rasion with  the  least  reduction  of  the 
elasticity  or  resiliency  always  present 
in  the  natural  soil.  Of  course,  as  com- 
pactness is  increased,  the  elasticity 
must  decrease.  It  is  the  happy  balance 
between  the  two  that  gives  the  nearest 
possible  perfection  to  the  surface. 

The  Playground  Commission  of  Phil- 
adelphia are  using  a  material  called 
glutrin  that  has  apparently  completely 
solved  this  very  hard  problem  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  a  dark 
brown  liquid,  looking  not  unlike  mo- 
lasses, that  is  simply  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  into  which  it 
penetrates  and  then  hardens.  Of  course 
the  surface  has  previously  been  leveled 
and  generally  prepared  as  thought 
best,  for  the  purpose. 
•  An  examination  recently  made  of  the 
Happy  Hollow  playground  in  Philadel- 
phia showed  that,  despite  the  original 
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dark  color  of  the  glutrin,  its  applica- 
tion had  not  made  any  material  change 
in  the  shade  of  the  earth  surface. 

In  fact  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
hardness  and  the  entire  absence  of 
dust,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  told  that  any  treatment  had  been 
used.  The  comments  of  the  children 
were,  however,  most  ample  proof  of  the 
statement  of  the  superintendent  that 
the  ground  had  really  been  treated 
with  glutrin  some  weeks  before.  One 
such  treatment  even  on  such  a  well- 
used  ground  as  Happy  Hollow  is  ample 
for  one  season  in  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia. If  used  further  South  it  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  make  a  second 


equal  volume  of  water  and  then 
sprinkled,  either  with  ordinary  sprink- 
ling cans,  or,  if  the  surface  be  large 
enough,  from  one  of  the  city  watering 
carts.  It  is  true  that  the  surface  must 
be  gone  over  and  over  again  a  number 
of  times  with  a  dilute  solution  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  penetration,  which 
really  means  the  formation  of  a  thick 
enough  crust  to  carry  the  foot  traflic, 
and  it  had,  therefore,  perhaps  better  be 
done  by  those  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, but  even  then  the  expense  is 
very  trifling  compared  with  the  result. 
Such  a  hardened  surface  drains  very 
rapidly  after  a  rainstorm  and  dries 
quickly.     There  is,  of  course,  a  small 


HAPPY    HOLI.OW 
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application,  though  a  close  study  of  the 
picture,  or  better  still,  a  trip  to  Happy 
Hollow  would  lead  to  the  belief  that 
such  a  surface  would  last  for  much 
more  than  a  year.  And  this  is  especi- 
ally true  because  the  material  re-binds 
and  re-cements  under  the  action  of  dew 
and  rain.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no 
other,  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
bitumen  of  tars  which  lose  their  life 
and  elasticity  under  similar  conditions. 
The  amount  of  glutrin  required  and, 
therefore,  the  cost,  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  since 
some  are  more  easily  bound  than  others. 
The  application  itself  is  extremely 
simple.     The  material  is  mixed  with  an 


amount  of  dust  formed  by  the  abrasion 
from  time  to  time.  This  dust,  how- 
ever, is  heavy,  does  not  rise  easily  nor 
high  and  has  no  disagreeable  feature 
whatever,  for,  like  the  material  itself, 
if,  by  accident,  one  should  be  spattered 
with  it  there  can  be  no  permanent  stain 
since  it  will  not  injure  any  fabric  that 
would  not  be  injured  by  water. 

With  all  these  attractive  points  and 
with  apparently  none  to  detract  from 
them  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
Philadelphia  Commission  had  made  a 
most  lucky  find  and  that  not  only  were 
they,  but  more  than  they,  the  children 
playing  on  these  glutrin  treated 
grounds,  to  be  congratulated. 


BLICRVILDI 


Chicago's  City  Hail  and  County  Court  House 


The  largest  municipal  building  and  court- 
house in  the  world — and  one  of  the  finest 
architecturally  as  well — is  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  page. 

When  it  was  decided,  early  in  1905,  to 
erect  a  twin  building  to  house  the  Cork 
County  Courthouse  and  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration of  the  City  of  Chicago,  a  pre- 
mium of  $5,000  was  offered  for  the  best  de- 
sign. Architects  Holabird  and  Roche  sub- 
mitted the  plan  which  was  approved  by  the 
county  board  as  best  combining  the  essen- 
tials of  a  practical  office  building  and  court- 
house with  the  dignity  of  an  imposing  and 
artistic  public  structure.  Work  on  the 
county  half  of  the  building  was  undertaken 
first  and  was  completed  in  just  two  years' 
time.  The  construction  of  the  city  half 
was  not  started  until  April,  1909,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  occupied  by  Mayor  Fred 
A.  Busse  and  his  official  family  is  an  ex- 
cellent tribute  to  Chicago  hustle. 

Standing  twelve  stories  high — 205  feet 
from  the  sidewalk  level — and  occupying  an 
entire  city  square,  the  building  has  twenty- 
eight  acres  of  floor  space  and  more  than  two 
miles  of  corridors.  The  approximate  cost 
of  the  building  was  $10,000,000. 

The  new  structure  is  classic  in  composi- 
tion and  still  possesses  all  the  practical  es- 
sentials of  a  modern  office  building.  Con- 
venience of  the  public  and  the  expeditious 
dispatch  of  business  were  primary  considera- 
tions of  the  architects,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  building  is  impressive  by  reason  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  simple  outlines,  and  the 
monumental  dignity  of  the  great  Corinthian 
columns  ninety-four  feet  high,  with  en- 
tablatures and  cornice  in  proportion,  which 
adorn  its  facade. 

The  architectural  features  of  the  ground 
floor  include  the  immense  vestibules  finished 
in  marble  and  bronze  at  the  Clark  Street 
and  La  Salle  Street  entrances,  with  marble 
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and  stone  paneled  floor  and  a  curved  ceiling 
of  ornamental  glass  and  bronze.  Beyond 
the  vestibule  is  a  spacious  hall  running 
through  the  building  from  east  to  west. 
Wide  corridors  connect  the  hall  with  Ran- 
dolph Street  on  the  north  and  Washington 
Street  on  the  south.  These  great  halls  and 
corridors  are  finished  in  Italian  marble  with 
panels  filled  with  rich  mosaic  in  color,  of 
Italian  Renaissance  design.  The  floors  are 
paneled  off  by  colored  marble  and  further 
embellished  in  these  spaces  by  designs  in 
marble  and  stone.  The  arches  where  the 
elevators  are  located  are  fitted  with  gilded 
bronze  grills  of  Italian  Renaissance  design, 
the  large  hall  being  the  elevator  hall  on  all 
stories.  There  are  fourteen  elevators  on 
each  side  of  the  great  hall,  and  eight  stair- 
ways, two  at  each  entrance  and  four  in  the 
center,  which  run  through  every  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  building. 

The  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  In  style  Italian  Renaissance 
it  is  finished  throughout  in  rich  and  costly 
English  oak.  The  heavily  beamed  ceiling 
of  the  same  material,  with  its  painted 
decorations,  the  emblematic  capitals  of  piers 
and  pilasters,  the  richly  carved  canopy  over 
the  mayor's  desk,  and  the  balcony  to  the 
people's  gallery,  may  be  mentioned  as  de- 
tails indicative  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
whole. 

The  mayor,  whose  seat  is  on  a  raised 
dais,  with  the  clerk  of  the  City  Council  im- 
mediately in  front  but  at  a  lower  level,  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  members  of  the 
press,  is  in  plain  view  of  all.  The  desks  of 
the  aldermen  are  grouped  in  a  semi-ellipse, 
and  space  is  provided  for  additional  desk 
room,  should  the  present  complement  of 
seventy  aldermen  ever  be  increased.  The 
dimensions  of  this  magnificent  room  are: 
Ninety-seven  feet  long,  sixty-one  feet  wide 
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and  twenty-eight  feet  high.  A  ventilating 
system  in  no  way  connected  with  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  remainder  of  the  building, 
and  windows  opening  into  the  large  court, 
provide  light  and  air  in  abundance. 

The  upper  floors,  containing  the  various 
departments  of  the  city  and  county  adminis- 
tration, are  simply  treated,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect in  a  large  office  building. 

The    courtrooms    are    exceptionally    well 


lighted  and  ventilated  and  treated  in  vari- 
ous woods  and  stucco,  permitting  of  hand- 
some decorations. 

The  building  rests  on  254  caissons,  each 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  extending  down- 
ward from  seventy-five  to  114  feet,  to  solid 
rock.  These  caissons  contain  900,000  cubic 
feet  and  weigh  66,000  tons. 

John  M.  Ewau  was  the  consulting 
engineer. 


Courtesy  of  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  York 

CHICAGO    CITY    HALL    AND    COUNTY    COURTHOUSE 


The  Modernization  of  the  New  York  Fire 

Department 

By  Joseph  Johnson 

Fire  Commissioner  of  New  York  City 


An  era  of  great  development  is  dawning 
in  the  New  York  Fire  Department.  The 
signing  of  the  Hoey  bill  recently  by  Mayor 
Gaynor  enables  the  organization  of  a  fire 
prevention  bureau,  which  promises  in  time 
to  become  quite  as  important  as  the  fire 
extinguishing  end  of  the  service.  This  bill 
is  now  awaiting 
the  signature  o  f 
Gov.  Dix  before  be- 
ing written  into 
the  statutes. 

An  idea  of  the 
scope  of  this  fire 
prevention  bureau 
can  be  gained  when 
it  is  stated  that 
every  building  in 
New,  York  City, 
with  the  exception 
of  tenements,  which 
come  under  the 
supervision  of  the 
Tenement  House 
Department,  is 
placed  by  this  new 
law  under  the 
d  i  T  e  c  t  supervision 
of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  all  matters 
which  pertain  to 
fire  hazard  and  the  menace  of  human  life 
by  fire.  Inspectors  will  be  sent  through- 
out the  city,  and  regulations  designed  to 
decrease  the  danger  from  fire  will  be  en- 
forced rigidly. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the  ad- 
ditional powers  given  to  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioner 'by  this  new  law  is  that  which  en- 
ables him  to  enforce  his  own  orders,  or  the 
orders  of  his  chief  of  fire  prevention,  by 
compelling  owners  of  property  who  refuse 
to  obey  the  department's  orders  to  vacate 
the  premises  until  such  safeguards  as  have 
been  ordered  are  installed. 

Nor;  is  this  development  along  the  line 
of  fire  prevention  the  only  important  one 
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in  the  Fire  Department  just  now.  A  revo- 
lutionary move — more  sweeping  in  its 
character  and  scope  than  any  other  in  the 
history  of  the  Fire  Department  during  the 
last  half  century — has  been  decided  on.  It 
is  the  wholesale  introduction  of  automobile 
apparatus  into  the  Fire  Department  to  take 
the  place,  in  a 
large  measure,  of 
the  horse-drawn  en- 
gines, hose  wagons, 
hook  and  ladder 
trucks  and  other 
rolling  stock  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  planned  to 
have  in  operation 
by  March  1,  next, 
at  least  150  pieces 
of  automobile  appa- 
ratus. About  three- 
quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is  avail- 
able for  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  believe 
it  can  be  put  to  no 
better  use  than  that 
of  taking  the  big 
stride  toward  mod- 
ernizing  the  fire 
fighting  equipment 
of   the  department. 

Already  I  have  appointed  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  Deputy  Commissioner  Philip  P. 
Farley,  Chief  of  Department  John  Kenlon, 
Battalion  Chief  John  P.  Howe  and  Capt. 
Charles  S.  D'emarest,  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  repair  shops,  to  work  out  the  plans  for 
this  wholesale  introduction  of  motor-pro- 
pelled fire-fighting  equipment.  This  board 
is  now  communicating  with  manufacturers 
of  fire  engines,  requesting  them  to  confer 
with  the  board  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
get  their  ideas  as  to  the  best  possible  type 
of  gasoline  pumping  engine  which  can  be 
devised.  It  is  the  purpose  to  do  away,  if 
possible,   with   the  present   type   of   steam 
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pumping  engine,  installing  in  its  stead  a 
powerful  gasoline  pumping  engine  propelled 
by  gasoline  motor.  These  gasoline  pump- 
ing engines,  to  supersede  the  present  type 
of  "steamer,"  are  designed  to  cover  those 
districts  which  the  high  pressure  service 
has  not  reached  as  yet. 

The  ideal  fire-fighting  apparatus  of  the 
future  will  be  the  automobile  hose  wagon 
in  the  high  pressure  district  and  the  auto- 
mobile hook  and  ladder,  both  far  more  swift 
than  the  horse-drawn  apparatus  in  use  at 
present.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  high 
pressure  system  makes  possible  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  ideal  condition  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  a  comparatively  few  years. 

There  are  in  use  at  present  in  the  Fire 


The  matter  of  standardization  is  being 
taken  up  by  the  Motor  Apparatus  Board. 
Tests  of  a  large  number  of  types  of  auto- 
mobile fire  engines  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future  in  order  that  the  board  may  deter- 
mine the  best  type  for  standardization. 
This  will  also  apply  to  the  hook  and  ladder 
motor  apparatus  as  well  as  the  high  pres- 
sure hose  wagons. 

There  is  also  under  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  plans  for  placing  the  Fire 
Department  on  a  most  efficient  basis,  the 
adoption  of  a  type  of  scout  automobile 
chemical  engine  for  the  outlying  districts. 
Quickness  in  responding  to  a  fire  in  mapy 
cases  determines  the  extent  of  the  blaze, 
and   the   experts   of   the  Fire  Department 
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Department  29  pieces  of  automobile  ap- 
paratus, but  19  of  these  are  touring  cars 
and  runabouts.  There  are  four  automobile 
hose  wagons  in  operation,  one  motor-pro- 
pelled steam  engine,  an  automobile  water- 
tower  and  four  delivery  trucks.  Fourteen 
additional  pieces  of  automobile  apparatus, 
including  two  gasoline-propelled  and  pump- 
ing engines,  a  combination  pumping  en- 
gine and  hose  wagon,  seven  other  automo- 
bile hose  wagons  and  four  automobile  hook 
and  ladder  trucks  are  contracted  for  and 
not  yet  delivered. 

The  plans  for  the  wholesale  additions  to 
the  present  motor-propelled  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus do  not  necessarily  include  standard- 
izing any  of  the  automobile  fire-fighting 
apparatus    at    present    in    the    department. 


believe  that  a  chemical  apparatus  of  light 
construction,  driven  by  a  powerful  motor, 
would  be  most  efficient  in  striking  the  first 
blow  at  a  fire.  It  could  respond  to  a  blaze 
quicker  than  the  heavier  apparatus  or 
pumping  engine  which  would  follow,  just 
as  in  an  army  the  heavy  batteries  follow  the 
advance  guard. 

The  effectiveness  of  automobile  apparatus 
has  already  been  demonstrated  both  here 
and  in  other  cities,  and  within  the  next 
year  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  with 
its  150  pieces  of  motor  apparatus,  will 
probably  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  world; 
it  will  certainly  be  far  ahead  of  any  other 
large  city  in  the  United  States. 

At  present  the  weight  of  the  horse-drawn 
apparatus  in  use  is  limited  to  the  tonnage 
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which  three  horses  can  pull.  The  substitu- 
tion of  motor  power  for  horses  removes 
this  restriction,  allowing  the  introduction 
of  far  more  powerful  apparatus.  The 
strength  of  75  horses  can  be  obtained  in  a 
driving  power  of  this  motor  equipment  of 
the  future.  The  elimination  of  horses 
from  the  apparatus  will  also  probably  al- 
low the  lengthening  of  the  ladders  now  in 
use,  and  length  can  also  be  added  to  the 
water  towers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  cor- 
ners can  be  turned  more  sharply  by  the 
motor  vehicles. 

The  type  of  motor-propelled  steam 
pumping  engines,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
use  by  the  Fire  Department,  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  improved  upon  as  the  result  of  the 
tests  which  the  Motor  xVpparatus  Board 
has  called  for.     Some  of  the  best  informed 


engines  will  be  gradual,  as  well  as  the  re- 
tirement of  the  horses,  until  the  standard 
types  of  automobile  apparatus  are  decided 
upon.  The  21  new  fire  houses  which  are 
proposed,  will  be  equipped  with  automobile 
apparatus,  as  well  as  several  other  fire 
houses,  the  building  of  which  is  contem- 
plated in  the  near  future,  but  for  which 
bids  have  not  been  asked  as  yet. 

The  money  available  for  the  new  motor 
apparatus  is  in  excess  of  $700,000,  pro- 
vided by  corporate  stock  for  the  purchase 
of  apparatus.  It  is  planned  to  distribute 
the  100  or  more  additional  pieces  of  motor 
apparatus  as  evenly  as  possible  through  the 
5  boroughs,  according  to  the  population  and 
greatest  need  for  the  more  modern  fire- 
fighting  machinery. 

The  wholesale  introduction  of  motor  ap- 
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men  in  the  Fire  Department  now  favor  an 
automobile  tractor  upon  which  the  fifth 
wheel  of  the  present  steam  pumping  en- 
gine can  be  placed.  This  construction 
would  enable  the  steam  pumping  engine  to 
be  saved  for  service  in  case  of  an  accident 
to  the  motor,  as  the  horse  gear  could  be 
put  back  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  yet  no 
gasoline  pumping  engine  has  met  with  our 
approval,  and  manufacturers  of  fire  engines 
are  now  being  urged  to  bend  their  energies 
toward  the  production  of  a  pumping  engine 
whose  power  throughout  would  be  generated 
from  gasoline,  both  for  pumping  and  pro- 
pulsion. 

My  plans  for  the  introduction  of  this 
large  number  of  automobile  apparatus  in  the 
department  do  not  contemplate  the  relega- 
tion of  the  present  steam  pumping  engines 
to  the  scrap  heap.     The  retirement  of  these 


paratus  in  the  Fire  Department  will  save 
the  City  several  hundred  thousand-  dollars 
each  year  in  cost  of  maintenance  alone,  as 
the  average  life  of  the  fire  horse  in  service 
is  between  eight  and  ten  years,  while  the 
life  of  a  piece  of  motor  apparatus,  with  the 
light  usage  and  the  careful  attention  it  re- 
ceives in  the  department,  is  practically  de- 
termined only  by  the  changing  form  of 
standardization.  Then,  too,  the  forage 
bills  and  the  horseshoeing,  along  with  the 
cost  of  new  horses  every  few  years,  will  be 
done  away  with  by  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mobile apparatus. 

While  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  type 
of  high  pressure  hose  wagon  and  hook  and 
ladder  truck  now  in  use  by  the  department 
will  be  accepted  as  a  standard  for  the 
future,  experts  in  the  department  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  most  of  the  motor  ap- 
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paratus     now     in 

use     has     proven 

successful,     and 

that  the  intro- 
duction of  auto- 
mobile      vehicles 

has  passed  the 

8  X  p  e  r  i  m  e  ntal 

stage.      There    is 

no  department  in 

the  City  which 

lends   itself  more 

favorably  to  the 
introduction  o  n 
a   large    scale   oi 

motor  apparatus 
than  the  Fire 
Department. 

Although  it  is 
not  proposed  to 
withdraw  at  once  all  pumping  engines 
from  the  high  pressure  districts,  they 
will  be  withdrawn  gradually  where  ex- 
perience with  automobile  hose  wagons 
warrants  such  withdrawal.  The  high 
pressure  system  has  long  since  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  its  effect- 
iveness has  been  demonstrated  on  hun- 
dreds of  occasions.  Although  it  was  or- 
iginally put  in  as  an  emergency  system 
and  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fire  engines,  it  has 
reversed  this  order,  and  the  engines  of  the 
Fire  Department  in  the  high  pressure  zone 
are  themselves  emergency  apparatus.  That 
area  of  the  city  between  Chambers  and 
23d  Streets  is  already  thoroughly  covered 
by  the  high  pressure  system,  and  south  of 
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Chambers  Street  on  the  lower  East  Side, 
as  far  down  as  Maiden  Lane,  the  high  pres- 
sure mains  are  now  in  use.  Plans  are  on 
foot  to  extend  it  gradually  throughout  the 
congested  districts  of  the  entire  city  at  an 
early  date,  so  that  the  most  numerous  type 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus  in  the  future  will 
be  the  high  pressure  hose  wagons,  operated 
by  motor  power. 

It  is  likely  that  the  100  pieces  of  new 
motor  apparatus  to  be  ordered  will  include 
1.5  or  20  "scout"  chemical  engines,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  new  fire  houses 
are  in  outlying  districts  to  which  the  high 
pressure  system  has  not  extended-  and 
which  it  will  not  reach  for  many  years  to 
come.     The  rest  of  the  new  apparatus  will 
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consist  of  automobile  hook  and  ladder 
trucks,  hose  wagons,  pumping  engines,  per- 
haps machines  for  the  use  of  administrative 
heads,  scout  chemical  engines,  and  possibly 
a  few  additional  water-towers,  all  driven  by 
gasoline  power. 

Automobile  Apparatus  Abroad 

A  special  commission  recently  sent  by 
the  British  fire  prevention  committee  to 
study  the  German  fire  service  in  Berlin, 
Hamburg  and  Hanover  reports  that  the 
first  three  years  working  of  a  unit  of  three 
motor  fire  appliances  at  a  single  unit  fire 
station  in  Hanover  meant  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $Y,300  over  the  cost  of  working 
a  self-contained  unit  of  three-horse  appli- 
ances. Each  of  these  units  consists  of  an 
electromobile  chemical  engine,  an  electro- 
mobile  trap  and  a  steam-propelled  steam 
fire  engine,  and 
now,  after  eight 
years'  service, 
costs  $715  in  the 
annual  upkeep, 
while  a  horse- 
drawn  unit  of 
three  similar  ap- 
pliances  costs 
$2,275  for  the 
year.  The  duties 
of  the  six  special 
coachmen  former- 
ly required  are 
now  done  by  six 
firemen  in  the 
ordinary  course 
of  their  work,  for 


which  extra  service  they  receive  slightly 
higher  pay.  The  appliances  are  all  beauti- 
fully designed  and  highly  finished,  and  they 
run  and  steer  with  exceptional  smoothness 
and  precision. 

A  Comment  from  Hamilton 

The  Hamilton,  0.,  Republican-News 
comments  as  follows  upon  delivery  of  the 
city's  first  motor  truck : 

"The  first  motor  fire  truck  to  be  used  in 
Hamilton  has  been  delivered  and  will  be 
installed  in  one  of  the  downtown  stations. 
A  second  truck  of  similar  character  is  to 
follow  soon.  These  are  signs  of  progress. 
Hamilton  now  has,  for  the  first  time,  a 
means  of  reaching  fires  promptly.  The  pav- 
ing of  most  of  the  important  streets  in  the 
business  district  makes  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  by  the  fire  department  both  possible 
and  necessary. 
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A  Concrete  Filtration  Plant 


By  John  S.  Nicholl 


The  filtration  plant  which  is  just  being 
completed  at  Centre  Island,  Toronto,  affords 
a  typical  example  of  the  use  of  concrete  in 
this  type  of  construction.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  tremendous  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  for  purify- 
ing the  water  of  municipalities  would  not 
have  taken  place  if  such  a  material  as  con- 
crete had  not  been  available.  An  idea  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  use  of  concrete  may  be 
obtained  by  noting  that  the  plant  is  con- 
structed practically  entirely  of  concrete, 
covers  more  than  twelve  acres,  and  to  date 
more  than  45,000  cubic  yards  have  been 
placed. 

While  this  Toronto  plant  is  the  first  of 
any  magnitude  in  Canada,  similar  plants 
are  in  operation  at  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Albany,  and  other  places.  In 
1896  the  eminent  English  engineer,  Mr. 
Mansergh,  recormnended  that  the  city  of 
Toronto  obtain  its  supply  of  water  from 
Lake  Ontario  and  filtering  the  same  before 
delivering  to  the  city.  The  condition  of 
the  water  supply  in  Toronto  was  so  poor 
that  in  the  early  part  of  1909  action  was 
taken  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  the  con- 
tract for  the  complete  plant  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Dill,  Riissel  &  Chambers,  of  To- 
ronto, while  Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  of  New  York, 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  city  and  has  been 
retained  as  Consulting  Engineer. 

Although  laboring  under  many  difficulties 
the  contractors  have  executed  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work  and  the  economical  methods 
of  handling  the  concrete  from  the  time  it 
left  the  mixers  until  it  was  placed,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  comment. 

The  filter  beds  are  312  feet  by  117  feet, 
six  of  them  being  located  on  either  side  of 
a  central  court  in  which  is  situated  the 
regulating  houses,  the  entrance  houses,  the 
mechanical    sand    washers,    and    the    sand 


storage  bins,  together  with  the  great  number 
of  pipe  lines  varying  in  diameter  from  72 
in.  down  to  24  in.  At  one  end  of  one  row 
of  the  filters  is  located  a  pure  water  reser- 
voir 312  feet  square  from  which  the  filtered 
water  is  taken  to  the  city.  All  of  the  filters 
and  the  reservoir  have  concrete  groined  arch 
roofs,  inverted  groined  arch  floors,  concrete 
piers,  division  walls,  and  outer  walls.  The 
piers  in  the  filters  are  spaced  13  feet  on 
centers  and  are  square.  In  the  pure  water 
reservoir  the  spacing  is  the  same,  and  an 
idea  as  to  the  large  number  of  piers  erected 
in  this  entire  work  may  be  obtained  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  reservoir  there  are  529 
and  2208  in  the  12  filters.  The  height  of 
the  reservoir  is  13  feet  while  the  walls  are 
14  feet  and  average  3  feet  in  thickness;  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  filters  being 
11  feet  and  2  ft.  3  in.  Eor  purposes  of  ven- 
•  tilation,  concrete  manholes,  made  with  steel 
forms,  have  been  erected  in  the  centre  of 
every  other  square  of  the  columns,  being 
spaced  26  ft.  centres  both  ways,  and  it 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  facilities  for 
placing  material  inside  of  the  filters  were 
increased  by  their  use. 

The  concrete  was  generally  mixed  in  pro- 
portions of  one  barrel  of  Portland  cement, 
7  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  12  cubic  feet  of 
ballast,  ranging  from  ^in.  to  2  in.  By  an 
endless  cable,  side  dumping  cars  were  hauled 
from  the  lake  shore,  where  were  located  the 
sand  piles  and  the  stone  screens,  to  either 
one  of  the  two  Ransome  mixing  plants. 
Here  the  material  was  elevated  by  tower 
arrangement  into  the  bins  over  the  mixer 
super-hopper.  Concrete  was  discharged  from 
the  mixer  onto  a  platform  with  chutes  lead- 
ing to  the  cars.  With  this  arrangement 
continuous  mixing  was  possible.  The  sys- 
tem of  industrial  tracks  was  very  extensive 
and  the  transporting  of  the  concrete  was 
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done  economically.  The  shift- 
ing of  the  tracks  was  prompt- 
ly effected  whenever  necessary 
and  as  the  work  advanced  the 
track  was  shifted  from  one 
finished  roof  to  another. 

As  to  the  general  operation 
of  the  filters,  it  may  be  said 
that  from  the  low-life  pump- 
ing station  located  on  the  lake 
shore  side  of  the  filters,  the 
water  is  forced  through  a  72- 
inch  reinforced  concrete  pipe 
from  which  36-inch  reinforced 
concrete  branches  are  taken 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  inlet 
chambers  under  each  entrance 
building,  each  branch  sujiply- 
ing  two  filters.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  filters,  the  water  is  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  36  to 
48  inches  and  then  successively  passes 
through  3  ft.  6  in.  of  specially  cleaned  and 
graded  sand  and  three  layers  of  broken 
stone  and  gravel.  These  gravel  layers  con- 
sist of  first,  7  in.  of  2  in,  broken  stone  or 
gravel;  second  2V2  in.  of  1  in.  gravel;  and 
third,  21/^  in.  of  %  in.  gravel,  each  size 
being  carefully  washed  and  graded. 

After  percolating  through  these  materi- 
als, the  filtered  water  is  collected  in  ten- 
inch  split  pipes  laid  in  parallel  rows  at  in- 
tervals of  13  feet,  at  right  angles  to  and 
emptying  into  a  main  drain  concrete  box 
6  feet  wide.  These  drains  are  covered  with 
a  reinforced  concrete  slab  and  empty  into 
24-inch    cast    iron    effluent    pipes,    one    of 
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ANOTHER    VIEW    DURING    CONSTHTICTION,    SHOWING 
THE    CONCERTE   MIXING   PLANT 


TORONTO      FILTRATION      PJ.ANT,      SHOWING     EXTEN- 
SIVE  AREA    OF    CONSTRUCTION   AND    COLUMNS 


which  leads  from  each  filter  to  a  regulator 
house.  Each  of  these  pipes  is  provided 
with  a  Venturi  meter.  After  passing 
through  the  regulator  house  the  water  is 
then  delivered  by  54-  inch  and  72-inch  con- 
crete pipes  to  the  pure  water  reservoir  pre- 
viously described.  From  this  point  it  con- 
nects with  a  6-foot  steel  pipe  which  runs 
across  the  island  to  the  tunnel  leading  un- 
der the  bay  and  thence  connecting  to  the 
main  pumping  station  on  the  Toronto  shore. 
The  regulator  houses,  which  are  of  con- 
crete and  of  a  cellular  construction,  will 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  filtration  plant,  inasmuch  as 
they  contain  the  outlet  pipes  and  control- 
ling gates  of  the  several  filters,  and  devices 
not  only  for  obtaining  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  water's  velocity 
through  the  filters  but  also 
oi)eration  of  any  number  of 
filters  at  one  time  as  well  as 
the  flow  of  the  filtered  water 
to  the  pure  water  reservoir. 

For  the  operation  of  the 
filters  a  constant  supply  of 
washed  sand  has  been  provided, 
and  for  the  storage  of  the  same 
four  circular  bins  have  been 
constructed  each  of  which  has 
a  capacity  of  612  cubic  yards, 
the  inside  diameter  being  34 
feet  and  the  depth  21  feet. 
The  sand  will  be  removed  from 
the  filters  by  portable  ejec- 
tor hoppers  delivering  it 
through  wrought  iron  pipes  to 
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sand  washers.  After  being  washed  the 
sand  will  be  delivered  by  ejectors  to  the 
above  mentioned  bins.  By  this  method  the 
contaminated  surface  sand  in  the  filters 
will  be  cleaned  and  stored  to  be  used  again 
as  required. 

One  of  the  rn^ost  interesting  things  to  be 
seen  at  the  filtration  plant  is  the  sand- 
washing  plant.  From  a  large  dredge  oper- 
ating in  the  lagoons  which  intersect  the 
Island,  the  crude  material  is  delivered 
through  pipes  to  a  gradually  widening  table 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  ve- 
locity of  flow  from  the  pipe.  The  coarser 
gravel  settles  through  an  opening  and  is 
carried  to  a  screen  by  a  drag  operated  by 
an  endless  chain.  The  remaining  material 
passes  into  a  large  "V"-shaped  box,  the  dirt 
and  the  finer  sand  flowing  over  the  top  with 
the  surplus  water.  The  heavier  sand  and 
fine  gravel,  upon  settling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  is  delivered  through  spigot  pipes 
to  a  washer  box  at  the  bottom  of  which 
water  pressure  is  applied  and  the  remaining 
fine  material  removed.  The  sand  is  then 
elevated  by  bucket  conveyor  to  the  storage 
bin  and  from  there  by  cars  to  the  filters. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  in  order  to 
have  dry  ground  to  work  on  in  putting  in 
the  foundations,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a 
drainage  canal  4,000  feet  long  around  the 
site,  which  involved  the  removal  of  45,000 
cubic  yards  of  material,  and  in  the  same  to 
establish  a  central  pumping  plant  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  canal  low  enough  to  permit 
of  the  above.  The  minimum  depth  of  the 
canal  is  about  9  feet  below  average  high 
water.  By  this  method  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained,  approximately  3,000,000 
gallons  of  water  having  to  be  pumped  each 
day  during  the  period  of  ordinary  high 
water. 

When  this  filtration  plant  is  completed 
the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  earth  and 
sodded,  the  idea  being  to  use  this  space  as 
part  of  a  large  public  park,  the  Island  being 
the  favorite  resort  for  picnics  and  outings 
for  the  citizens.  The  only  indications  there 
will  then  be  of  the  filters  will  be  the  tops 
of  the  projecting  manholes  and  the  various 
concrete  buildings.  The  office  building  has 
been  erected  entirely  of  concrete  and  is  two 
stories  high  with  basement.  By  rubbing 
and  finishing  the  walls  of  this  building  with 
carorundum  brick,  a  finish  not  unlike  white 
marble  has  been   made  possible,  and  with 


a  roof  covered  with  French  A  red  roofing 
tile  the  entire  exterior  has  been  made  very 
artistic. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  work  will  be 
entirely  completed  before  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber and  the  delays  to  date  have  all  been 
caused  by  the  difficulty  in  securing  the 
laborers  to  live  on  the  Island.  When  fin- 
ished the  Toronto  Filtration  plant  will  un- 
doubtedly be  worth  investigation  by  munici- 
palities contemplating  the  construction  of 
a  filtration  system. 

Water  Meter  Notes 

Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  investigating  me- 
ter boxes  to  find  the  proper  kind  to  be  used 
in  installing  water  meters  in  that  city.  It 
is  planned  to  use  large  sized  concrete  boxes 
in  the  business  section  and  iron  and  con- 
crete boxes  in  the  residence  districts,  all 
with  iron  covers  that  can  be  fastened  so 
that  the  meters  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
A 

Among  the  many  instances  of  prevent- 
able water  waste  which  come  to  our  notice 
is  the  one  related  by  a  prominent  water- 
works official  of  a  New  England  city,  and 
quoted  by  one  of  our  exchanges. 

A  large  office  building  in  the  city  re- 
ferred to  had  been  fitted  up  with  the  most 
approved  plumbing  fixtures  and  provided 
with  a  meter  on  the  service  pipe.  A  very 
remarkable  state  of  affairs  soon  became 
evident:  a  great  deal  more  water  was  used 
at  night,  when  only  the  janitor  and  his 
family  occupied  the  building,  than  when 
all  or  most  of  the  tenants  were  present.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  increased  pressure 
in  the  mains  at  night  disarranged  the  poor- 
ly constructed  ball-cock  fixtures  in  the 
tanks  so  that  there  was  a  steady  flow 
through  the  waste  pipes  all  night  long.  The 
big  water  bill  was  paid,  the  leaky  fixtures 
were  replaced  by  a  better  kind,  and  the 
great  waste  of  water  ceased. 

But.  suppose  the  water  service  had  been 
unmetered,  as  it  is  in  many  a  town?  There 
is  no  way  of  detecting  the  waste  of  water 
caused  by  defective  plumbing  except  by 
meters.  It  is  said  that  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  premises  examined  in  Bos- 
ton hav§  .defective  plumbing  fixtures. 
There  is,  of'  course,  the  wilful  waste  of 
water  purposely  or  carelessly  left  running. 
In  any  case  the  only  method  of  forcing  the 
facts  upon  those  who  have  to  pay  the  bills 
is  the  installation  of  meters. 
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Water  Works  superintendents  find  that 

ROTARY  VALVE 
SEATS 

FOR  HIGH  PRESSURE  SERVICE 

Add  to  the  efficiency  of  pumps  and  reduce  friction 
and  water  hammer.  WiJl  increase  life  of  rubber 
valves  more  than  300Vo.  They  quickly  pay  for 
cost  of  exchanging.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JAMES  BOYD  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
25th  and  Wharton  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 


A  BROAD  STATEMENT 

We  know  that  we  are  making  a  broad  statement  when  we  say  that  our  new 
catalog  J.  of 

GYMNASIUM    SUPPLIES 

is  the  best  catalog  ever  issued  on  this  subject — but  we  can  prove  it  by  sending  a 
copy  free  of  charge  to  anyone  interested  in  gymnasium  work. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  handsome  illustrations  of  the  most  modern  type  of 
apparatus — apparatus  up  to  the   minute — and  there   is   other   valuable  information 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  gymnasium. 

Send  for  it  today — itis  free  for  the  asking. 

FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters  —  Steel    Lockers 

De  Kalb  and  President  Streets,                                                                      ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Our  catalog  Al.  of  Steel  Lockers  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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The  Good  Roads  Movement  in  South  Carolina* 

By  F.  H.  Hyatt 

President  South  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association 


It  is  estimated  that  we  have  about 
2,000,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  United 
States.  In  South  Carolina  we  have  about 
42,000  miles  of  roads,  not  over  20  per  cent 
of  which  is  improved.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  every  county  is  now  organ- 
ized and  each  one  is  building  roads  in 
accordance  with  the  best  materials,  etc., 
.  they  have  before  them,  and,  as  they  con- 
ceive, systematically  and  scientifically ;  but 
wherever  a  half  dozen  convicts  can  be  got- 
ten together,  these  convicts  are  expected 
to  build  their  roads,  and  do  it  right  away. 
The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
roads  can  be  built,  with  the  assistance  of 
only  ignorant  labor  of  this  kind,  but  in  my 
mind  it  is  utterly  impossible.  We  are  now 
working  upon  our  public  highways  convicts 
who  have  been  sentenced  for  as  long  a 
period  as  ten  years,  but  are  only  able 
to  secure  a  part  of  the  convicts  for  this 
work  as  a  great  many  of  them  are  used 
'n  the  hosiery  mills  and  on  the  State  farms. 
On  the  best  authority  that  we  can  get 
from  the  National  Government,  there  is 
being  spent  annually  at  this  time  in  the 
United  States  about  $1.05  per  capita- — or, 
in  other  words,  about  $95,000,000.00— upon 
our  public  highways,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  for  the  want  of  competent  men  to 
handle  this  money  at  least  one-half  of  it  is 
mis-applied. 

I  saw  on  exposition  the  other  day  a  gaso- 
line engine  pulling  three  large  road  ma- 
chines. The  stumps,  roots  and  rocks  had 
been  removed  out  of  the  roadway,  and  after 
having  made  only  one  round  with  this 
engine  attached  to  the  machines  the  road 
was  put  in  proper  condition  for  the  appli- 
cation   of    the    sand    and    clay.     By   this 

*  From  an  address  delivered  at  the  Mid- 
Summer  Convention  of  tlie  South  Carolina 
(iood   Roads   Association,   August   7,    1911. 
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method,  miles  of  road  can  be  prepared  per 
day,  and  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Some  of  our  leading  States  in  the  North 
and  East  are  making  large  appropriations 
for  their  public  highways.  For  instance, 
New  York  State  began  in  1899  and  has 
given  out  money  with  a  lavish  hand.  Up 
to  1905  she  had  expended  about  four  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  then  came  the  bond 
issue  of  fifty  million  more  to  be  expended 
in  seven  years.  Pennsylvania  began  the- 
good  roads  movement  in  1903,  Avith  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000.00,  and  by  1909 
$5,700,000.00  was  being  spent,  or,  since 
1903  has  expended  about  $20,000,000.00. 
We  might  go  on  to  enumerate  what  vari- 
ous states  have  done  along  this  line  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  would  take  too  long 
and  is  too  tedious. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  abuut 
the  United  States  Government  coming  in 
and  building  our  public  highways,  especial- 
ly the  routes  over  which  the  rural  free  de- 
livery is  carried.  Senator  Lattimer  and  I 
canvassed  this  State  several  years  ago,  dis- 
cussing the  good  roads  movement.  He  at 
that  time  advocated  the  Government  aid 
very  strongly,  but  on  every  stump  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  every  other  state  that 
we  visited,  I  insisted  upon  every  state  get- 
ting busy  and  building  their  own  roads; 
that  it  was  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Government  would  ever  under- 
take this  work,  notwithstanding  that  we 
find  on  looking  back  that  such  men  as 
John  C.  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  even  up  to  our  former  president, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  all  spoke  of  the  advis- 
ability of  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
in  building  our  public  highways.  But,  if 
the  Government  should  decide  to  appropri- 
ate money  annually  for  South  Carolina  to- 
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The  Davey  Tree  Service  in  Public  Work 

The  pieseivatlou  of  grand  old  trees  In  city  parks  and  on  the  grounds  of  public  iiislitutions  is  one  of  the  many  important 
duties  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts.  Tlie  modern  scieuce  of  tree  surgery  has  saved  many  trees  tliat  otherwise  would  have  fallen 
before   the   storms,    or   died   from   neglect   and   disease. 

The  Uavey  Experts,  trained  by  Jolin  Davey,  "father  of  tree  surgery,"  have  satisfactorily  served  many  private  estates,  and 
thfir  services  liave   been  secured  by  t'ounty  Commissioners,   Park  Commissioners.    Hospitals,    Public   and   Private   Schools,    Libraries, 


Hotels,   Banks,  Churches  and  many  otlier  public  and  private 
institutions.     Amimg   the   number   iirc: 

Village  of   Galena,   111. 

City   Commissioners,    Bowling   Green,   Ky. 

City    of    Brunswick,    Ga.         City    of    Evanston,    111. 

City   of   Jackson,    Miss.     City     of     Cliarlestown,     S.     C. 

Beech    Crest    Park,    Helena,    Ark. 

Studebaker,  Howard  &  Leeper  Parks,   South  Bend,  Ind. 

Miller    Park,    Bloomlngton,    111. 

City    Parks,    Uuincy,    111. 

Riverside    Park,    Uarrisburg,    Pa. 

City   Park,   New   Orleans,   La. 

Sliado    Tree    Commission,    Lakewood,    N.    J. 

Paducah   Park   Commission,    Paducab,   Ky. 

McCullougli    Park,    Muncie,    Ind. 

State   House   Grounds,    Columbus,    O.  [son.  Miss. 

Governor's    Mansion    and    State    House    Grounds,    Jack- 
State   Normal    School,    Edinboro,    Pa. 

State  House  Grounds.  Baleigh,  N.   C. 

State   House    Grounds,    Richmond,    Va. 

State  House   Grounds,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

State   House    Grounds,    Columbia,    S.    C. 

Crown    Hill   Cemetery,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Cave    Hill    Cemetery,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Beecli  Grove  Cemetery,  Muncie,  Ind. 
A  Responsible  Business  Organization,  directing  a  corps  of 
trained  men,  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service — tlie 
only  service  that  secures  such  a  clientele  as  shown  alwve. 
A  representative  of  tlie  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  will  In- 
spect (williout  charge)  tlie  trees  in  any  city  park  east 
iif  the  Missouri  River,  if  the  request  for  Inspection  comes 
from  a  public  official  or  Civic  League.  Send  for  new 
bouklet,  "The  Training  of  Tree  Surgeons."  wlilcli  tells 
about  our  methods,  and  why  our  men  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  highest  quality  work.  We  are  particularly 
Interested  In  saving  tlie  trees  on  public  grounds,  although 
we  serve  great  numbers  of   private  estate   owners. 

THE    DAVEY  TREE    EXPERT   CO.,    INC. 

:J7  9  Basswood  Street  Kent,  Ohio 

Operating   the    Davey    Institute  of  Tree   Surgery. 


MAYOR'S    OFFICE.  W.    I.    Tliompsou,    Mayor. 

Henderson,    Ky.,    July    12,    1911. 
The  Davey   Tree   Expert   Co.,   Kent.,    Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — The  work  done  by  your  men  in  "Atkinson  Park" 
lias  shown  wonderful  results,  the  trees  treated  liave  taken  on  new 
life.  One  especially — an  old  elm  that  was  the  monarch  of  the 
Park,  and  that  we  thought  was  lost — has  taken  a  new  lease  on 
life.  We  are  so  much  pleased  witli  the  results  of  your  work  that 
we  want  to  make  a  new  contract  for  more  work  next  year. 
Very  truly  yours.  (W.    I.    THOMPSON)    Mayor. 


TIIIC    nOVRRXOR'S    MANSION,    .TACKSON,    MISS. 


EVERY  PARK 

EVERY  CEMETERY 

EVERY  LAAVN 

and  grounds  on  all  private  estates  where  grass  will  not  grow.  There  are  also 
unsightly  places  to  screen.  We  grow,  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  especially  for 
this  work,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

WRITE   TO   THE 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES 

TIPPECANOE  CITY 

(MIAMI     CO.)     OHIO 


For  wholesale  prices  on  ornamental  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  fruit  trees  and 
young  stock  for  transplanting  in  the  Nursery  rows. 

The  soil  and  climate  conditions  where  our  Nursery  is  located  grows  Nursery 
stock  that  will  stand  transplanting  as  well  or  better  than  any  place  in  the  world. 
Try  our  plants  once  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  fact. 


When    writing   to    Advertisers   please   mention   The    American    Citv. 
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THE      AMEKICAX      CITY 


6mj,  we  are  not  in  «  pogjtkn  to  reeave 
asid  iBonegr,  as  we  liare  no  State  hig^nvaj 
eamniiasMM  wiiiefa  could  be  gotten  in  toocfa 
vitii  in  a  legal  manner. 


T«e  DevdopaKaC  of  Sheds 

In  Boat  flmall  towna  the  local  w^jiott 
]Ma  Bflt  Itad  a  taSatmtij  broad  experienee 
to  give  him  tihe  ooaiage  to  depait  fran 
tradition,  especially  in  tlie  matter  of  street 
laying  and  nsoaUy  the  Town  Fatins  aie 
not  aneh  h^  to  him.  Ifany  of  va  have 
seen  beantiful  trees,  the  result  of  thirty  or 
forty  years'  grawA,  nofdh-jwjy  desiruiyed  be- 
eaoae  the  local  eneiaeet  had  w»a»i4f^  A»t 
aD  streets  should  have  the  saaw  gade,  and 
that  both  aides  of  a  street  must  neoeasarily 
have  the  same  lereL  la  tiib  eonneetiaa  it 
is  gratifying  to  read  the  broad,  *'«""'~" 
SQiae  attitude  takea  hy  imrh  an  mAmnA- 
edged  authority  as  Chades  JEnlfaid  Bobin- 
soK  in  his  forthcoming  book  **The  Width 
and  Arranganent  of  Streets." 

2dJr.  Eobinson  dwells  with  fiBfl'SHin  on 
the  needleasneas  of  •«flM»ri»ig  to  a  deadly 
standard  in  die  dr  rrltuBiifiit  of  minor 
streets.  Thes^  he  hoUs,  dioald  be  treated 
with  reference  to  the  amoont  of  trafir^  iid 
dien  to  the  deTelopment  of  adiaterer  artistae 
Tahies  Xatore  has  giyen  diem.  Where  Aff 
traffic  is  small  he  adrocales  narrow  street^ 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  aaiy  that  it  is  qoes- 
tion^de  iHietha'  tiiere  shoold  always  be 
two  sidewalks,  or  tint  tiheae  fJMwild  always 
be  paved,  '^t  is  agnifieaBt,*  he  writes, 
'Hhat  in  the  Ugh-dass  TiDa  ookny  of 
Grnnewald,  Bedin,  and  in  some  of  the 
f  asfaianaUe  sidHuba  of  Dresden  and  oths- 
cities  Aere  are  many  streets  that  hare  no 
paved  sidewalks.  In  the  new  Garden  cities 
and  Garden  soboifas,  such  as  Hampstead, 
in  England,  they  are  neady  ahrajs  omit- 
ted.'' In  one  of  tihe  attractire  streets  of  a 
hig^prioed  residence  section  of  Toronto, 
Mr.  Bobinson  observed  that  certain  streets 
had  a  sidewalk  on  only  one  side;,  thon^ 
Aere  voe  homes  on  both  sides.  TIk  same 
is  true  of  a  considerafale  and  attractiTe  por- 
tion of  Xorthampton,  Mass. 

^^Hare  we  not  vneonseioa^T'  standar£aed 
the  form  of  the  streets  as  well  as  its  width; 
hare  we  not  followed  blindly,  the  exami^  of 
die  bosinesB  streets  and  leadu^  aTenoes 
when  rsqniiing  two  aidewalksf  Where  we 
do  have  waSks  we  have  Vamed,  or  are  kam- 
ing  that  we  need  not  always  be  so  careful 


with  regard  to  grades  as  in  the  planning  of 
roadways.  On  irregular  ground,  for  in- 
stance!, if  die  street  be  a  cut,  we  may  re- 
dace  our  cross  section  by  luting  the  walk 
take  a  hi^er  lerd  than  die  roadway,  and 
ao  weenringly  bring  die  house-lots  nearer  to 
^roct  grade.  In  this  economical  procedure 
we  find  dttt  on  minar  streets  we  are  actu- 
al^ adf£ng  to  die  streets  pl«*»«»^  infor- 
mality. ...  In  the  devekinient  of 
residential  neig^hboriioodi^  we  naaally  need, 
in  ehort,  to  get  away  froaa  Oe  ateteutjptiJ 
andfonnaL  .  .  .  Thus  we  can  have  a 
adewa&  or  onit  a  adewalk,  just  as  is  best 
fitted  to  the  eon^tiona  of  die  partieolar 
street;  we  can  have  a  footway  instead  of  a 
street,  if  we  prefer,  or  a  road  without  a 
footway,  if  that  be  better:  If  we  have  a 
walk,  there  maj  ttr  naj  not  be  its  like  on 
die  other  ade  of  the  roadway,  it  may  or 
maj  not  follow  the  grade  of  the  road;  the 
nuugins  thi^  bomder  it  may  be  narrow  or 
broad,  diey  may  be  Ranted  with  grass  or 
adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  or  kf  t  in 
eaidi,  or  covered  with  gravd;  and  the  street 
itseif  may  vaiy  from  the  location  and  direc- 
tion which  an  eaattiMias  of  platting  would 
wnggimf  Our  puipuse  is  not  a  regular 
srliwne,  bat  eomf  oit,  peace  and  beanty,  and 
the  sense  of  the  freedom  of  home.* 

In  writing  all  this  Mr.  Knbinaon  is  as- 
suming a  central  authority,  dia^ged  with 
4e  tack  of  deciding  these  BMrtlere  from  the 
stan^ponit  of  eommnnity  wei&re.  Wher- 
ever sadb  aiidiuiities  exist  we  think  they 
would  gain  romadwatle  profit  for  them- 
sdves  and  dieir  eoaranmity  in  reading  Mr. 
Bobinaon's  new  book. 

State  Roads  in  New  HaMpdwre 

There  is  mu<^  complaint  in  Xew  Haa^ 
diire  about  die  condition  of  the  state  roads, 
iar  the  maintenance  of  vrfiidi  only  about 
$iO,000  is  aetaa%  availafafe  annaally.  In 
reference  to  dds  the  Engmtenmg  Record 
aays 

*^t  is  not  surprising  that  aacli  nmditkms 
arise,  fen-  moat  people  flriak  Oat  a  well- 
bmlt  road  ahoaU  last  florever.  ani  it  is 
bari  to  get  any  pronj  wnvriatiana  for 
maintenance.  What  Is  kappeniag  in  New 
Haaipahira  lisppf  anil  in  MaiumhaBttta  and 
win  lispprm  wherever  amiateBanee  is  not 
provided  for  wben  tunslittlun  ia  wnder- 
taken.  It  is  a  waate  of  Baner  not  to  do 
this;  to  let  a  road  go  wMhuet  nttintenance 
ia  aa  wasteful  aa  to  let  a  cart  go  without 
greasiBg  tte  wlMMOa. 
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We  Fm  III  a  lAKlHoes  of  Kffieicnt  Capacities  wl  Ibices  Ftril  Detaiis  Opon  Request 


THE  GOOD  RO.VDS  MACHINERT  OOMPANT    s    KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


NtlXT    TIME   YOU    ORDER    BUSINESS    STATIONERY 

LOOK  UP  A  PRINTER  OR  LITHOGRAPHER 
IN  TOUR  LOCALITT  WHO  CAN  FURNISH  TOU 


V 


tkg  Price 


MADE  Df 
WHITE    AXD 
SIX    COIjORS 


Pcttci  y^tf  write  ^ 

in  dBL  If  f« 


CONSTRUCTION 

-X- 

AOND 


WITH 

ENVELOPES 
TO  MATCH 


Impressive    Stationery     at     a     Usably    Price 

•■  CwimiKliiwi  BohI.    Ik  B  sdU  odly  tfract  is 
KlhiHiJiifcu*  ia  |i  ■■fih'ii  mf  Sm  ^m.  mr  tmn  at 
papas  are  arid  fl&aacfc  jaWcn^  «  nmm  or  Mare  ai  a 
^h*  wSa  kaqr  ihf-    The  ■■■■■*  «■  mv  Mdted  af 
the  price  yaai  pay  far  atali 
mt  WW  far  tOtt  naHes  of  dnae  «he  eaa  imlj  it. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO^  lOlO  So.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


FREE—: 


^asd- 


hniiiiiiiwiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiini 


WWa 


Tax  AxxzicAx  Cut. 


Program  of  the  International  Municipal 
Congress  and  Exposition 

Reports  from  Chicago  give  promise  that 
the  International  Municipal  Congress  and 
Exposition,  to  be  held  there  September 
18  to  30,  will  be  a  convention  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance. 

Four  meetings  of  the  Congress  will  be 
held  daily.  Two  of  these  will  be  sessions 
of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  while  the  other 
two  will  each  consist  of  a  number  of  di- 
visional meetings.  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans, 
former  Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Sanitation  Division.  John  W.  Alvord,  the 
water  works  and  sewage  disposal  engineer 
of  Chicago,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  section  on  Public  Utilities.  Herbert 
R.  Sands,  director  of  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Public  Efficiency,  will  have  supervision 
of  the  division  of  Municipal  Accounting. 
E.  B.  DeGroot,  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Playground  Association,  has  taken  hold  of 
the  subjects  of  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
John  M.  Ewen,  chairman  of  the  Congress 
and  Exposition,  has  charge  specifically  of 
the  section  devoted  to  Building  Codes. 
George  Hooker,  civic  secretary  of  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago,  has  charge  of  that  part 
of  the  program  which  has  to  do  with  civic 
organizations  and  the  help  they  render  to 
municipal  governments.  John  D.  Shoop, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Chicagof's 
school  system,  will  look  after  the  subject 
of  Public  Schools.  Henry  E.  Legler, 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
has  agreed  to  prepare  an  interesting  pro- 
gram on  Libraries  and  Municipal  Statis- 
tics. There  will  be  other  chairmen  of  other 
divisions,  and  some  of  Chicago's  best 
thinkers  have  been  asked  to  fill  these 
places,  but  the  acceptances  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  this  information  was  obtained. 
The  speakers  who  will  appear  at  the 
smaller  meetings  will  lead  general  discus- 
sion, rather  than  make  addresses.  A  fea- 
ture of  special  interest  is  that  speakers 
wTio  lead  these  discussions  have  been  asked 
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to  prepare  for  each  division  of  the  Con- 
gress a  set  of  model  city  ordinances  cover- 
ing the  subject  considered  by  that  di- 
vision. At  the  end  of  the  sessions  the 
delegates  will  vote  on  each  one  of  these 
ordinances  and  each  division  will  publish 
at  the  close  of  its  session  the  ordinances 
that  have  been  adopted  as  "A  Model  Code 
Adopted  and  Recommended  by  the  Inter- 
national Municipal  Congress,"  applying  to 
each  of  the  several  subjects.  Thus  there 
will  be  a  model  building  code  compiled  and 
a  model  set  of  public  health  ordinances,  a 
model  set  of  ordinances  regulating  trac- 
tion, water  works,  etc. 

Among  the  speakers  announced  for  the 
large  general  meetings  are:  William  How- 
ard Taft,  President  of  the  United  States; 
Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Ambassador 
from  Great  Britain;  Governor  Dix,  of 
New  York;  Senator  La  Follette,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Evans,  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York 
City;  Brand  Whitlock,  Mayor  of  Toledo. 
Ohio;  Dr.  Le  Grande  Powers,  head  of  the 
Government  Statistical  Bureau;  Bion  J. 
Arnold,  Chicago's  traction  expert,  and 
many  others. 

The  cities  of  America,  Canada  and 
Europe  have  responded  liberally  with  ex- 
hibits, and  these  are  now  being  collected 
and  arranged  by  the  exposition  authorities 
at  Chicago.  Not  the  least  important  fea- 
ture of  the  Congress  and  Exposition  from 
an  educational  and  practical  standpoint 
will  be  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
where  will  be  exhibited  by  manufacturers 
many  devices  and  materials  used  by  cities. 

The  League  of  American  Municipalities 

A  strong  program  is  announced  for  the 
fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  League 
8f  American  Municipalities,  to  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  October  4-6.  The  principal  sub- 
jects and  speakers  are: 

Address  of  Welcome — • 

COURTLAND  S.  WINN,  Mayor,  Atlanta 
Response    and    President's    Address — 

DARIUS  A.    BROWN,   President, 
and  Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Standard 

Macadam  Asphall  Binder 


Treating  road  with  Binder  "A."    (For  description  and  directions  send  for  our  new  booklet.) 

Standard  Macadam  Asphalt  Binders  form  a  road  that  is  water- proof, 
solid  and  durable  ;  a  road  that  keeps  an  even  surface  and  remains  free  from  dust. 

Standard  Macadam  Asphalt  Binder  ^^A'' 

Between  a  heavy  road  oil  and  a  solid  binder.  Specially  suitable  for 
roads  that  have  been  stripped  of  the  original  surface,  and  have  the  top  course 
of  stone  exposed. 

Standard  Macadam  Asphalt  Binders  "B"  and  "C" 

Practically  solid  products,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  road  material,  either  by  the 
penetration  or  the  mixing  method.  "C"  is  slightly  harder  than"B";  for  use  under 
warmer  climatic  conditions. 


AcnfiaU  Pna/I  Oil     ^"  ^°"'"  V^'^^  containing  from  30%"   to  60%  a^ 
.riDpiUUl  IVUaU  Vll     made  roads  as  they  are.     One  application  usually 

Emulsifying  Road  Oil 


srell. 


asts  a  season. 


A  lighter  asphaltic  oil,  prepared  to  mix 
readily  with  water.  Particularly  service- 
able as  a  dust  preventive  for  parks,  private  estates,  boulevards,  etc.  Requires 
frequent  application  where  traffic  is  heavy. 

New  Illustrated  Book  Free 

We  will  mail  you  free,  upon  request,  our  new  Standard  Road  Oil  book,  48  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  It  explains  the  particular  uses  for  which  the  different  oils  are  prepared  and  how  they 
should  be  appliea  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  information  it  contains  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Supervisors,  Road  Commissioners,  State, 
County  and  Municipal  authorities,  and  to  owner*  of  private  estates. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Road  on  Department 

Kansas  City,  Kan.      26  Broadway,  N.  Y.      72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
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hong  Tim*  Bon^f  for  City 

T.  C,   T  1 


•  /riant* — 
/,   Mayor, 
r    1^  ■•aa.,  Tenn. 

lALW  Kntorcem»nt— 

MARCUB  B.  CULLUM.  Mayor, 

Duluth,  Minn, 

THOMAS   MALONRY.    Mayor, 

Counnll  BlufTH,  Iowa 

Munloipal  TnMuranre  Bond* — 

WILHON  J,  VANCH3,  Baoretary  to  th« 
Mayor,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Th«   Future  City— 

HAMIJFJ.   CAni.80N.    Mayor. 
Jamefttown,  Now  York 
City  Oovfrnment  by  fJnirimlHMlon  — 

Ji'OUJ)     If.     McfmKOOU.     Municipal 

Uefer«n<M'  llur«au,  Thti  TJnIverMlty 

of    WiHoonMln,    MadlHon,    Wl«. 

The  Board  of  Public  W«lfare  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.— 

JACOB   IMIiMKOlT,   Membfir  of   tho 
Hoard  P.  W.,  KansaH  City.  Mo. 
What   a    T.lvf>    City   Can    Do    Under   An   Antl- 
quatdd   Chartftr — ■ 

J.  C.   IIAYNICS,  Mayor,  Minneapolis 
Munlclnal    Oovornment,    Its    Needs    and    Re- 
(jufrementa — • 
J.  J.  KIQICLICY.  Alderman.  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  BtandardlKatlon   of  Municipal    Business — 
FRIOD    11.    COSOHOVK,    Comptroller, 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Conduct  of  Public  Utilities— 

ARTHUR  HUEY,  Chlcagro 
Address — 

R,   a.  RHKTT,   Mayor.   Charleston,  S.   C. 


Americnn  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents 

Tho  thirteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents was  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
August  8-10.  Henry  D.  Ashley  in  his 
address,  "Parks  Are  to  Cities  What  Lungs 
Are  to  Men,"  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
park  superintendent  in  the  following  happy 
fashion : 

"The  charm  of  park  work  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  direct  heneficenoe  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. To  the  children  who  frolic  under  tho 
trees  and  paddle  in  the  wading  pools,  and 
to  the  old  men,  who,  having  reached  the 
allotted  span  of  three  score  and  ten,  have 
dropped  out  of  the  mad  struggle  after  dol- 
lars, but  have  learned  from  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  or  somewhere  else,  that  play- 
things after  all  are  the  very  pick  of  life, 
and  still  play  croquet  with  the  zest  of 
boys,  as  you  can  see  them  doing  any  sum- 
mer afternoon  in   our  own  Grove." 

Boston  was  chosen  for  the  1912  meet- 
ing. The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  H. 
Bnnn.  Kan^s  City,  Mo.;  Vice-Presidents, 
0.  E.  Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  B. 
She«,  Boston,  Mass.;  F.  C.  Green,  Provi- 
dence,, R  I.;  J.  W.  Thompson,  Seattle; 
W.  R.  MeAdams,  Omaha,  Neb.;  G.  Cham- 
picaj,  Winnipejr.  Man.;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, F.  L.  Mulford,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Some  Cominjj  Conventions 

Seit.   11-14. — Vano-juveb,  B.  c 

I'acillc  ('oatit  AMMoriation  of  Fire 
C!il<-f»».     N'lnot.eenth   Annual  Convention. 

Sept,  12-15.— St.  Paul,  Minn. 

International  AM*K»oiation  of  Mnnicipal 
KicirtrlrianH.  Annual  Convention.  Clar- 
ence R.  George,  Secretary,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sept.   14-15. — Cape  Charles,  Va, 

Ia'.ukuoi  of  Virginia  Municipalities.  L. 
C,    Brinson,   Secretary,   Portsmouth,  Va. 

Sept.  18-30. — Chicago,  III. 

International  .Municipal  Congress  and 
Exposition.  Curb  M.  Treat,  Secretary, 
Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Sept.  18-Oct.  1. — Chicago,  III. 

Fourth  International  Good  Roads  Con- 

gress.     J.  A.  Rountree,  Secretary,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Sept.   19-22. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Engi- 
neers. Annual  Convention.  James  Mc- 
Fall,  Secretary,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Sept.  19-22.— New  York  City. 

.American  Hospital  Association.  J.  N. 
E.  Brown,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Can. 

Sept.  24-30.— Rome,  Italy. 

International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis. Professor  Ascoli,  Secretary- 
General,  Via  Lucina,  Rome,  Italy. 

Sept.  25-27. — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Firemen's  Association.  An- 
nual Convention.  Capt.  Bert  Fisher, 
Secretary,  1252  E.  46th  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Sept.  26-29. — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provement. A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Secre- 
tary, 239  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Oct.  4-6. — Atlanta,  Ga. 

licague    of    American    Municipalities. 

Annual     Convention.       John    MacVicar, 
Secretary,    Des   Moines,   la. 

Oct.  12-14. — Louisville,  Ky. 

American  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives.  Robert  W.  Brown,  Secre- 
tary. Louisville,  Ky. 

Oct.  24-28. — Madison,  Wis. 

Social  Center  Association  of  America. 

Annual    Convention.      Mrs.    David   Kirk, 
Secretary,  1451  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-17. — Richmond,  Va. 

National  Mnnicipal  League.  Annual 
Meeting.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Sec- 
retary, North  American  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Nov.  20-24. — Richmond,  Va. 

American  Association  for  Highway 
Improvement.  First  Annual  Convention. 
Logan  Waller  Page,  President,  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Wainwright   Galvanized 
Steel  Corner  Bar 


For  Protedting  Edges  of  Concrete 
Curbs,  Steps,  Columns,  etc. 

This  bar  has  been  in  public  use  for  more 
than  ten  years  as  the  main  feature  of  the 

WAINWRIGHT 
STEEL-BOUND  CONCRETE  CURB 

Absolutely  Non-Breakable— Cheaper  than  Granite 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  FEET"'>',1J!;:|,ruN,™*14::^,"'' 


"WAINWRIGHT 
PATENTS" 
March  9,  1897 
November  22,  1898 
May  5,  1903 
March  26.  1907 
August  29.  1907 
August  2^  1910 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  CORNER  BAR 

Prevents  Chipping  or  Breaking  on  Edges 

This  Curb  is  Mechanically  Perfect 

and  Unequaled  for  Curved  Corners 

CONTRACTORS  can   make   money  by  laying   this   curb. 
CITY   ENGINEERS   can  save  money   by  specifying  it. 
ARCHITECTS  are  invited  to  .read  pages  242  and  243  "Sweet's  Index." 

This  Curb  Will   Stand   Harder  Use    and    Last 
Ten  Times  As  Long  As  Plain  Concrete  Curbing 

METAL  PARTS  FOR  SALE.        Send  For  Copyrighted  Booklet  No.  1. 


Steel  Protedled  Concrete 

r^^*^*^^*^^T     Real  Estate  Trust  Building 
L>(Onipany,  —  Philadelphia,  Pa.=— 
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Horseless  Fire  Departments 


That  the  horse  will  entirely  diHiippear 
from  the  service  of  the  Fire  JJciinirtiiionts 
of  all  citieB  is  generally  l)elieved.  There 
is  not  a  single  reason  In  favor  of  his  re- 
maining. He  does  not  coni[)are  in  economy, 
reliability  or  speed  with  the  motor. 

It  costs  about  $r)00.()()  ii  year  to  keep 
a  team  of  fire  horses  and  $1,()()0.()0  is  the 
average  salary  of  the  driver.  Three  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  year  is  a  big  average  for 
a  team  to  run  in  line  of  duty. 

The  cost  of  covering  the  same  number 
of  miles  with  a  motor  would  be  about 
$50.00  a  year.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
fed,  shod  or  exercised  and  is  immediately 
available   at   all    times.      The   driver   is   n 


in  practice  all  the  manufacturers  claimed 
for  it. 

C.  H.  Martin,  the  inventor  and  designer, 
is  a  man  of  wide  experience  with  the  com- 
mercial automobile  and  through  this  was 
enabled  to  sinii)iity  the  construction  and 
correct  many  of  tiio  faults  of  the  ordinary 
automohilo  truck.  Jn  speaking  of  his  in- 
vention  he  said: 

"My  Tractor  solves  several  problems 
that  confronted  the  motor  truck  designer. 
The  problem  of  cushioning  the  shock 
which  the  engine  and  transmission  receive 
from  the  sudden  start  or  stoj)  of  the  Ave 
to  eight  tons  total  weight  of  the  truck  and 
load   is  yet  unsolved  with   ordinary  motor 


Till-;    MAltTlN     TllACTOR     ATTACHED     TO     WATKU     ToWJOU 


fire  lighter  when  he  gets  to  a  fire;  not  so 
the  horse  driver  who  must  be  with  his 
team  always. 

The  present  fire  lighting  apparatus  Is  of 
proven  efficiency.  The  trouble  is  with  the 
horse.  Ills  tlrst  cost  and  the  expense  of 
his  up-keep  are  Increasing  year  by  year 
while  his  efficiency  is  not  increasing  In  the 
same  proportion,  if  at  all. 

The  Martin  Tractor  was  designed  In  the 
Engineering  Dei)artment  of  the  Knox  Auto- 
mobile Company  with  the  idea  of  providing 
a  device  which  would  retain  the  proven 
reliability  of  the  apparatus  and  add  all  the 
advantages  of  a  motor. 

After  experimenting  for  six  months,  and 
thoroughly  testing  the  principle,  the  first 
of  these  devices  was  sold  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at- 
tached  to  a  water  tower.     It  proved   out 
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truck  design.  Working  parts  are  being 
made  heavier  and  heavier  until  to-day  they 
are  seferal  times  as  heavy  as  they  need  be, 
If  they  had  only  to  take  care  of  power 
generated  by  the  engine,  yet  gears  con- 
tinue to  strip,  shafts  to  twist,  keys  to  shear 
off,  etc. 

"In  my  Tractor  this  problem,  the  great- 
est one  confronting  motor  truck  designers, 
is  solved  by  very  simple  means.  The  shock 
which  the  machinery  gets  every  time  the 
truck  starts,  stops,  drops  in  a  hole,  goes 
over  a  crossing,  s^tarts  up  or  down  hill.  Is 
completely  absorbed  by  the  springs  which 
support  the  tractor  on  the  front  axle  of 
the  vehicle." 

A  great  many  pieces  of  apparatus  ara 
ectuipped  with  steel  tires.  In  order  to 
over-come  the  tendency  to  slip  with  the 
ordinary   steel    tire,    Mr.    Martin    has   per- 
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Take  Care  of  Your  Lawns 

There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,  ILL. 
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IVrile  for  Calalogue 

GEO.  H.  HOLZBOG  &  BRO.,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

Heenan  Destructors 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City  Refuse  by  most  advanced 

European   Method 

The  Destructor  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of 
Heenan  &  Froude  and  Mcldrum  Bros.,  Limited 


GARDNER 
CRUSHERS 


are    specially 
adapted   for 

STREET  and 
ROADWORK;  becau.* 

they  will  crush  anything  to 
ANY  SIZE  desired,  by  simply 
changing  the  screen.  Prices 
moderate. 


Requires  no  special  and  costly 
foundation;  great  capacity.  The 
)est  Crusher  for  GARBAGE  and 
ASHES.  Catalogs  and  Trials 
on  demand. 

Gardner  Crusher  Company 

556  WEST  THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 

TELEPHONE,  MURRAY  HILL  4318 
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tected  a  sinuous  tread  steel  tire  which  pre- 
vents sliping  or  skiding  and  which  will 
give  traction  in  sand,  ice,  snow,  on  wet 
asphalt  or  the  steepest  hills.  Should  the 
piece  of  apparatus  be  already  equipped 
with  solid  rubber  tires  these  can  be  used 
as  they  are  without  change. 

The  single  front  wheel  of  the  Martin  Trac- 
tor is  necessary  to  its  success  for  the  reason 
that  it  may  be  turned  at  an  angle  of  STi 
degrees,  and  the  frame  (which  takes  the 
place  of  the  tongue  of  the  wagon)  swings 
right  or  left,  just  as  it  would  be  swung  by 
a  pair  of  horses.  This  enables  the  wagon 
to  be  turned  completely  around  in  less 
than  its  own  length  and  in  every  way 
handled  in  narrow  streets  just  as  it  would 
be  with  the  horses. 

The  Buckley  Hydraulic  Expander 

A  tool  which  has  created  widespread  in- 
terest among  fire  departments  is  the  Buck- 
ley hydraulic  hose  coupling  expander  and 
hose-testing    machine,    for    attaching    coup- 


BUCKLBY    HiTJ^RAULIC    EXPANDER 

lings  to  fire  hose,  suction  hose,  chemical 
hose,  etc.  Not  only  is  the  work  done  al- 
most instantly,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  couplings  being  put  on  too 
tight  or  not  tight  enough  and  then  blowing 
off  when  the  hose  is  used  at  a  fire.  The 
exact  pressure  required  to  properly  attach 
each  size  of  coupling  is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  machine  and,  if  properly  used,  there  is 
absolutely  no  chance  for  error. 

Any    size    couplings    from    the    smallest 
chemical  hose  coupling  to  the  largest  suc- 
tion hose  coupling  can  be  handled  by  this 
machine.     It  works  by  hydraulic  pressure  in 
connection  with  a  small  hand  pump,  a  few 


strokes  of  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
pressure  required.  An  electric  motor  of 
belt  drive  can  be  substituted  for  the  hand 
pump,  thus  requiring  no  labor  at  all;  but 
the  regular  hand-pump  machine  is  so  simple 
to  operate  that  it  is  preferred  by  a  great 
many  departments.  However,  where  a  very 
large  amount  of  work  is "  constantly  done, 
the  expander  with  the  motor  or  belt  drive 
is  best  adapted.  Quite  a  few  departments 
have  tried  out  and  accepted  the  Buckley 
expander,  claiming  it  was  the  best  and  most 
practical  device  they  ever  had  occasion  to 
try. 

Among  those  who  are  using  this  machine 
are  the  fire  departments  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton; Cincinnati;  Louisville;  Montreal,  Can- 
ada; Portland,  Maine;  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Manila,  P.  I.; 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Columbus, 
O. ;  Youngstown,  O.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Bay  City, 
Mich.;  San  Diego,  Cal.;  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  Urbana,  111.  The 
United  States  Government  has  also  installed 
it  in  the  navy  yards  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Larkin  Manufacturing  Co.  is  willing 
to  ship  this  expander  on  30  days'  trial  to 
anyone  interested.  The  company  will  gladly 
give  full  particulars  and  a  line  addressed  to 
them  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  bring  a  prompt 
response. 

TENDERS  FOR  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

APPARATUS  AND  FIRE  ALARM 

BOXES 

City  of  Winnipeg. 
Sealed  tenders,  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man, Board  o&  Control,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  under- 
signed up  to  11  a.  m.,  on  Monday,  S'ept.  25, 
1911,  for  supply  of  the  following  fire  de- 
partment  apparatus,   namely: 

2    69-H.p.    Motor    Hose    Wagon. 
1  85-ft.  Aerial  Ladder  Truck. 
30  Fire-Alarm  Boxes,  complete. 

Specifications  and  forms  of  tender,  together 
with  conditions  governing  tenders  as  pre- 
scribed by  By-Law,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department, 
Central  Fire  Station,  Winnipeg.  The  lowest 
or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

M.  PETERSON,  Secretary. 
Board    of   Control   Office,   Winnipeg,    Aug.    11, 
1911. 


WANTED: 

SECRETARY    FOR    TOWN     PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  for  the  Winnipeg  Town 
Planning  Commission.  Applicant  must 
state  qualifications,  experience  (if  any), 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  application  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Town  Planning  Commission,  City 
Hall,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

J.  M.  MILLER,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Winnipeg,  August  11,  1911. 
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MANNHEIM 

iedrichtplati  mit  Watterfurrn  und  Rotspgtrtan 


THE  FRIEDRICHSPLATZ,  MANNHEIM,  A  TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  OF 

GERMAN  CIVIC  ART 

America  may  learn  much  from  Germany  in  the  planning  and 

beautification  of  cities 
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Firemen  Risk  Their  Lives 
Qtten  Enougii 

Without  being  compelled  to 
undergo  the  additional  and 
avoidable  danger  of  poorly 
made  fire  hose — a  most  danger- 
ous companion  at  a  fire,  as  is 
attested  by  repeated  accidents 
and  fatalities  from  bursting 
hose. 

Voorhees  Quality  Fire  Hose 
is  made  under  a  management  of 
forty  years'  experience  in  mak- 
ing dependable  fire  hose.  If 
you  want  to  know  more  about 
this  sort  of  fire  hose — the  kind 
that  firemen  like  to  handle — 
why  not  send  for  our  cata- 
logue? 

VOORHEES  RUBBER  MFG.  GO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office 
38  Vesey  Street 
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A  Few  Quotations  from  This  Issue 


"We  can  no  longer  glide  along  the 
smooth  path  of  complacency,  and  must 
take  thought,  as  the  wise  leaders  of 
the  German  Empire  began  to  do  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  to  remove  these 
evils  not  by  mere  palliative  measures, 
but  by  striking  at  their  roots  in  the 
social  conditions  which  breed  them." — ■ 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  p.  195. 

"Perhaps  no  movement  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  town  which  was  a 
better  test  of  its  latent  civic  spirit.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  common  greet- 
ing in  the  street  was  'Have  you  given 
your  pictures  to  the  High  School 
yet?'  "—Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Ph.D., 
p.  200. 

"The  subject  of  Municipal  Refuse 
Disposal  cannot  be  comprehensively 
considered  without  including  the  sub- 
ject of  Refuse  Collection.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  two  subjects  are 
too  often  considered  separately.  Re- 
lating to  each  other  intimately  as  they 
do,  the  method  adopted  for  one  should 
virtually  control  the  method  adopted 
for  the  oi\i^v.''— Robert  H.  Wyld,  p. 
205. 

"Basing  my  conclusions  on  my  in- 
vestigations, I  believe  that  cities  rang- 
ing from  30,000  to  50,000  in  popula- 
tion should  have  a  minimum  per  capita 
cost,  for  safeguarding  the  public 
health,  of  50  cents ;  cities  ranging  from 
50,000  to  100,000  should  have  a  mini- 
mum per  capita  of  75  cents ;  cities  from 
100,000  to  300,000  should  have  a  mini- 
mum per  capita  of  85  cents;  and  all 
cities  over  300,000  in  population  should 
have  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  cap- 
ita."—Z)r.  William  E.  Park, -p.  211. 

"We  are  slowly  discarding  the  no- 
tion that  the  usefulness  of  our  organ- 
ization is  measured  wholly  by  the  num- 
ber of  factories  it  has  captured  in  the 
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twelvemonth  preceding.  With  this 
change  has  come  a  corresponding  re- 
adjustment in  the  minds  of  the  men  at 
home  who  finance  the  organization  and 
stand  sponsors  for  its  efforts.  A  few 
years  ago  a  commercial  secretary  was 
hired,  was  given  the  blessing  of  the 
directors  of  his  organization,  and  told 
'Now  you  go  get  some  factories.'  The 
utter  folly  of  such  an  attitude  is  mak- 
ing itself  increasingly  apparent." — 
Lucius  E.  Wilson,  p.  202. 

"Whenever  you  give  a  prisoner  a 
motive  for  work,  when  you  say  to  him, 
'You  will  get  ten  days  out  of  every 
thirty,  besides  your  other  good  con- 
duct time,  if  you  will  work  on  the 
road,'  you  will  find  that  he  will  work 
with  an  energy  totally  unknown  in 
labor  paid  in  any  other  way.  I  Avent 
once  with  the  warden  to  one  of  these 
camps,  and  as  I  approached — we  went 
around  a  mountain  and  came  upon  the 
gang  unexpectedly — we  found  that 
they  were  working  as  if  racing  with 
each  other.  They  dread  being  sent 
back  within  the  penitentiary  walls,  and 
the  reward  of  a  commutated  sentence 
is  their  motive  for  good  labor." — 
Hon.  John  F.  Shafroth,^.  218. 

"Insurance  rates  go  up  and  down  in 
exact  ratio  to  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
department.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
an  insurance  inquisitor  to  visit  your 
town  and  find  out  how  many  lengths  of 
hose  burst  during  the  previous  year, 
how  many  gallons  of  water  your  de- 
partment can  throw  in  a  given  time, 
and  also  the  total  fire  loss  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  never  does  he  ask  how 
many  men  turned  out  at  your  last 
parade.  The  chief  engineer  of  to-day 
points  with  pride  to  his  apparatus  and 
his  record  of  small  fire  loss,  rather  than 
to  the  appearance  of  his  men  and  him- 
self on  parade  day." — /.  F.  Runyon, 
p.  213. 


Some  Civic  Transformations 


A  Series  of  "Before  and  After"  Pictures  of  Municipal  Improvements — I. 
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Editorial  Comment 


A  City  That  Lacked  Ten 
Righteous  Men 

Was  it  a  fine  example  of  Hebrew  bar- 
gaining or  a  lesson  fraught  with  warn- 
ing for  this  twentieth  century,  that  is 
recorded  so  vividly  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis? 

"And  the  Lord  said,  Because  the  cry  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because 
their  sin  is  very  grievous,  I  will  go  down 
now,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  alto- 
gether according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is 
come  unto  me.  *  *  * 

"And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said.  Wilt 
thou  consume  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked?  Perad venture  there  be  fifty  right- 
eous within  the  city:  wilt  thou  consume  and 
not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous 
that   are  therein?  *  *  * 

"And  the  Lord  said.  If  I  find  in  Sodom 
fifty  righteous  within. the  city,  then  I  will 
spare  all  the  place  for  their  sake." 

Not  content  with  having  secured  this 
promise,  Abraham  asks  whether,  if  the 
city  lacked  five  of  the  fifty  it  would  be 
saved.  Receiving  a  favorable  answer, 
he  repeats  the  question  on  the  basis  of 
forty,  thirty  and  twenty  righteous, 
each  time  with  similar  result.  Finally 
he  says: 

"Oh,  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry  and  I  will 
speak  yet  but  this  once:  peradventure  ten 
shall  be  found  there.  And  He  said,  I  will 
not  destroy  it  for  the  ten's  sake." 

The  sequel,  recorded  in  the  next 
chapter,  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
by  brimstone  and  fire,  tells  but  too 
vividly  the  lack  of  even  the  ten  right- 
eous men  by  whom  the  city  might  have 
been  saved. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  existed  in  the 
municipality  of  Sodom,  but  at  least  one 
thing  is  certain:  no  five  commissioners, 
however  able  and  righteous,  could  have 
saved  the  city  without  at  least  five 
other  public-spirited  citizens  to  back 
them  up. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
righteousness  in  the  citizen  is  no  mere 
passive  virtue.  That  Sodom  lacked  ten 
citizens  of  conventional  morality  we 
are  hardly  asked  to  believe ;  but  in  men 
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of  virile  righteousness  to  lead  a  great 
reform  movement,  the  poverty  of  the 
ill-fated  city  was  all  too  evident. 

During  the  last  decade  a  sentiment 
favorable  to  entrusting  the  government 
of  American  cities  to  a  small  group  of 
men  has  gained  widespread  popularity. 
For  the  success  which  has  generally  at- 
tended the  various  forms  of  commission 
government  already  operating  in  more 
than  150  American  municipalities,  there 
are  two  chief  causes :  an  improved  char- 
ter, and  an  improved  electorate.  By  the 
concentrating  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
and  the  electing  of  these  men  without 
regard  to  ward  lines  or  party  affili- 
ation, results  have  been  achieved  which 
had  never  seemed  possible  in  these 
same  cities  under  their  former  charters. 

The  American  City  believes  fi^rmly 
in  the  idea  which  underlies  what  may 
be  termed  the  commission  government 
movement,  and  it  plans  to  give  much 
space  in  future  issues  to  the  analysis 
of  city  charters  and  their  practical  op- 
eration ;  but  the  danger  of  placing  en- 
tire emphasis  on  the  mere  form  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Not  until  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  awakened  to 
demand  good  government  will  they 
get  it.  In  stimulating  and  satisfying 
this  demand,  a  few  able  leaders,  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  can  accomplish 
wonders.  In  the  words  of  Henry 
George : 

"Social  reform  is  not  to  be  secured  by 
noise  and  shouting;  by  complaints  and  de- 
nunciation; by  the  formation  of  parties,  or 
the  making  of  revolutions;  but  by  the 
awakening  of  thought  and  the  progress  of 
ideas.  Until  there  be  correct  thought,  there 
cannot  be  right  action;  and  when  there  is 
correct  thought,  right  action  will  follow. 
Power  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  masses 
of  men.  What  oppresses  the  masses  is  their 
own  ignorance,  their  own  short-sighted  sel- 
fishness. The  great  work  of  the  present  for 
every  man,  and  every  organization  of  men, 
who  would  improve  social  conditions,  is  the 
work  of  education — the  propagation  of 
ideas." 


Mannheim — A  Remarkably   Planned  City 

The   Most   Regularly    Laid   Out   Municipality   on   the 
European  Continent 

By  Ray  Floyd  Weirick 

City  Landscape  Architect,  Des  Moines 


When  it  comes  to  a  deveiopment  of 
individuality,  the  laurels  must  be  hand- 
ed to  Germany.  No  nation  of  Europe 
is  so  stamped  with  striking  characteris- 
tics. The  moment  the  tourist  crosses 
the  border  of  the  Fatherland,  he  real- 
izes that  he  is  in  a  land  that  is  "differ- 
ent." Not  only  do  the  people  have  a 
characteristic  dress,  speech  and  phy- 
sique, but  the  farms  have  a  neater  and 
more  regular  appearance,  the  cities  are 
cleaner  and  better  regulated,  and  on 
every  hand  one  sees  evidences  of  good 
order,  military  rule  and  specialized 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Even  as  the  German  Empire  is  not- 
able for  its  individuality,  so  one  city 
of  the  Empire  is  remarkable  for  a  char- 
acter all  its  own,  its  distinction  being 
that  it  is  the  most  regularly  laid  out 


city  of  the  Continent.  Mannheim,  the 
birthplace  (so  it  is  claimed)  of  the 
bicycle  and  the  automobile,  the  ter- 
minus of  Rhine  navigation,  and  but  a 
few  miles  removed  from  Heidelberg 
with  its  students  of  scar-seamed  faces 
and  its  grand  old  castle  hung  on  the 
mountain,  affords  studies  in  city  plan- 
ning meriting  far  more  than  the 
meager  attention  usually  allotted  the 
city  by  the  traveler. 

Mannheim  was  founded  in  1606  by 
Elector  Palatine  Frederick  IV.  The 
infant  town  was  destroyed  during  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  and  has  suffered  in 
other  wars.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  court  of  the  Electors.  The 
commercial  growth  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, has  come  within  the  last  half  "cen- 
tury,  the  population  having  been   in- 
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creased  five-fold  in  that  period,  making 
it  the  most  important  commercial  cen- 
ter of  the  Upper  Rhine,  with  coal, 
grain,  petroleum,  rice  and  coffee  as  its 
staple  commodities,  and  extensive  in- 
dustries in  machinery  and  chemicals 
lately  added. 

Like  Venice  and  the  cities  of  Hol- 
land, the  development  of  Mannheim 
may  be  attributed  to  means  of  water 
transportation,  this  same  water  inter- 
posing physical  difficulties  calling  for 
great  courage  and  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens.  The  town  lies  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Neekar  Rivers.  All  about  are  wide 
stretches  of  swamp  lands.  Large  areas 
of  the  city  are  built  on  swamps.  The 
highly  efficient  and  well  developed  sys- 
tem of  inland  waterways  on  the  Ger- 
man rivers,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much. study  by  American  engineers, 
has  its  Rhenish  terminus  at  Mannheim. 
The  harbor  is  spacious  and  admirably 
equipped,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany. 

The  population  of  Mannheim  is  200,- 


000,  with  about  100,000  more  just 
across  the  Rhine  in  Ludwigshafen.  The 
yearly  taxes  yield  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  an  average  of  $30  for  each  man,, 
woman  and  child.  The  city  owns  all 
its  public  utilities — street  railway,  gas^ 
electric  and  water  plants,  etc.  As  is; 
the  custom  in  Germany,  the  city  also 
owns  the  Opera,  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Receipts,  how- 
ever, come  far  from  balancing  expendi- 
tures, so  the  city  annually  loses  $125,- 
000  on  this  "utility."  The  Mannheim 
Opera,  however,  has  its  glorious  tradi- 
tions, Schiller's  first  pieces,  the  "Rob- 
bers," "Fiesco,"  and  "Cabal  and 
Love"  being  performed  here  in  1782. 

But  with  all  its  attractions,  Mann- 
heim is  not  well  known.  The  Kaiser 
does  not  visit  it.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  working  population — and  Mann- 
heim is  a  city  of  workmen — is  made  up 
of  men  of  radical  political  views,  giv- 
ing the  town  the  name  of  being  social- 
istic. Therefore  the  Kaiser  does  not 
include  the  city  of  Mannheim  on  his 
visiting  list. 


MANNHEIM 


VIEW  FROM  SCHLOSS,  OR  PALACE 
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Arrangement  and  Designation  of  the  Streets 

The  main  part  of  the  city  is  laid  out 
in  checkerboard  sections  of  136 
squares.  The  only  named  street  in  this 
section  is  a  bisecting  boulevard  serving 
as  an  axis,  all  the  rest  of  the  streets 
being  designated  either  by  letters  or 
numerals.  Surrounding  the  checker- 
board section  is  an  encircling  boule- 
vard, called  the  Ringstrasse,  and  bear- 
ing three  different  titles  in  its  course. 
Outside  the  Ringstrasse  the  street  sys- 
tem becomes  rather  irregular,  and  the 
streets  have  names,  as  in  other  German 
cities.  In  the  laying  out  of  the  regu- 
lar section,  no  difficulties  of  topography 
were  encountered,  owing  to  the  flat,  al- 
luvial character  of  the  plain. 

The  designation  of  the  separate 
blocks  is  by  a  system  of  co-ordinates, 
using  the  broad  central  avenue,  Heidel- 
bergstrasse,  and  the  street  centering  on 
the  old  castle,  as  axes,  indicating  the 
blocks  by  letters  and  numbers,  as  C2, 
B4,  M7,  etc.  A  stranger  is  thus  easily 
directed  to  any  block.  Arriving  there, 
by  going  "so  many  blocks  down  the 


street  and  so  many  blocks  to  the  right 
or  left"  the  stranger  finds  the  house 
numbers  running  around  the  block, 
starting  at  the  corner  nearest  the  in- 
tersection of  the  two  streets  which  act 
as  the  main  axes.  Signs  at  each  street 
intersection  show  the  block  number 
and  inclusive  house  numbers  on  that 
side  of  the  block.  Heights  of  buildings 
are  regulated  by  the  widths  of  the 
streets.     The  system  is  simplicity  itself. 

The  Ringstrasse  and  Friedrichsplatz 

The  enclosing  boulevard  surrounding 
the  regularly  laid-out  section,  is  called 
the  Ringstrasse  in  imitation  of  the 
Ringstrassen  of  Cologne,  Leipsig  and 
many  other  German  cities,  where  the 
circular  boulevard  is  laid  out  on  the 
site  of  the  old  city  fortifications.  In 
Mannheim,  however,  the  old  city  walls 
lie  far  within  the  Ring.  A  remarkably 
fine  thing  about  the  Mannheim  Ring- 
strasse is  that  it  begins  at  the  Railway 
Station,  presenting  a  splendid  intro- 
duction to  the  city  by  its  tastefully  laid 
out  gardens  and  attractive  vistas.     In 
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its  wide  sweep  about  the  town  it  leads 
past  the  finest  residences  and  parked 
areas  in  the  city. 

The  show  part  of  the  city  is  the 
Friedrichsplatz,  which  includes  an  elab- 
orate system  of  formal  gardens  group- 
ed about  the  Watertower.  The  Platz 
lies  just  off  the  Ringstrasse,  with  the 
Watertower  centering  on  Heidelberg- 
strasse,  which  latter,  as  explained  be- 
fore, is  the  axial  street  of  the  city. 
These  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Bruno  Schmitz.  America  is  also 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  this  man. 
Prof.  Schmitz  being  the  designer  of  the 
■splendid  monument  group  at  Indian- 
apolis, commemorating  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  Indiana.  Anyone  who  has 
witnessed  the  rushing  fountains  and 
majestic  shaft  in  the  heart  of  Indian- 
■apolis  has  been  impressed  with  the 
talent  of  the  artist. 

The  grounds  about  the  Watertower 
were  the  scene  in  1907  of  an  imposing 
■exhibit  of  the  best  in  German  landscape 
art. 

This  Exposition  consisted  mainly  of 
•elaborately  laid  out  model  gardens  by 


some  of  the  most  competent  authorities 
of  Germany,  and  was  much  discussed 
by  the  foreign  magazines,  and  concern- 
ing which  Die  Gartenarchitektur,  a 
German  text  on  the  history  and  prac- 
tice of  gardening,  says  (by  free  trans- 
lation) : 

"Here  we  see  throughout  a  fitting  ar- 
rangement of  buildings  and  grounds,  by 
which  the  effect  of  architecture  is  exalted 
and  a  rhythmical  harmony  maintained,  so 
that  all  principles  are  reciprocally  carried 
out.  Well  disposed  avenues,  which  facil- 
itate intercourse  and  afford  clear  views,  set 
apart  the  different  displays,  and  a  salutary 
peacefulness  characterizes  this  artistic, 
high-class  exposition  in  its  variety  of  sepa- 
rate parts.  A  predominant  regularity  is 
also  observed  in  the  separate  parts  of  the 

composition The  styles  of  the 

gardens  are  suited  to  the  severe  lines  of  the 
architecture,  fitting  as  well  about  such 
buildings  as  the  palm-house,  the  bathhouse, 
of  different  character,  or  a  garden  of  per- 
golas encircling  sunken  flower  beds." 

Facing  Friedrichsplatz  is  the  Rosen- 
garten,  erected  in  1899  in  the  modern 
baroque  style  by  Prof.  Schmitz,  con- 
taining some  highly  interesting  friezes 
and  a  panorama.  Other  handsome 
buildings  also   stand  here,   but  a   dis- 
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appointing  fact  must  be  recorded  with 
reference  to  the  real  estate  surround- 
ing the  Platz.  The  rule  has  been  that 
buildings  surrounding  such  ornately 
developed  grounds  are  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value  as  residences  or  shops, 
and  accordingly  it  is  considered  fair 
and  proper  to  levy  a  greater  tax  on 
such  property  and  impose  strict  build- 
ing regulations  so  that  the  public 
grounds  will  not  be  injured  by  exces- 
sively high  buildings  or  unharmonious 
fagades.  Therefore  the  authorities  of 
Mannheim  imposed  such  building  re- 
strictions on  the  property  about  the 
Platz,  but  the  requirements  were  so 
severe  and  expensive  that  rentals  be- 
came prohibitory,  the  shops  moved 
farther  up  town,  and  the  owners  suf- 
fered a  severe  financial  loss,  some  of 
them,  indeed,  becoming  bankrupt.  The 
incident  is  instructive,  in  that  it 
teaches  the  amount  of  regulation  such 
real  estate  is  capable  of  standing. 

Remarkable  Tennis  Courts 

The  old  Schloss  is  the  largest  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace. 
The  fagade  is  656  feet  long.  In  the 
rear  are  spacious  and  well  laid  out  gar- 
dens, and  these  extend  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhine  for  two  miles  as  a 
park  for  the  public.  Along  the  course 
of  the  Ringstrasse  are  some  remarkable 
tennis  courts,  laid  out  in  a  sunken 
block,  flooded  in  the  winter  time  for 
skating.  These  courts  form  the  largest 
playground  of  the  city,  and  exemplify 
the  adequate  and  sane  manner  in  which 
the  Germans  provide  play  spaces  for 
the  youth  of  the  nation.  Frontages  of 
property  around  the  entire  course  of 
the  Ring  are  kept  under  strict  regula- 
tion. In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the 
Paradeplatz,  dominated  by  the  tower 
of  the  city  hall. 


Aid  From  American   Consuls 

The  American  abroad  deprives  him- 
self of  much  help  and  pleasure  if  he 
fails  to  make  it  a  point  to  call  on  his 
consuls,  especially  in  the  cities  a  little 
off  the  beaten  paths  of  tourists.  These 
gentlemen,  although  sometimes  a  little 
worn  out  by  the  thousands  of  foolish 
questions  often  asked  them,  are  de- 
lighted to  meet  a  fellow  countryman, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  surprisingly 
well  informed  on  every  conceivable 
topic  of  interest.  The  Department  of 
State  has  recently  called  for  reports  on 
city  planning  from  each  Consul,  so 
that  in  every  office  there  is  a  volume  of 
information  of  interest  to  students  of 
that  science.  The  American  Consul  at 
Mannheim  is  better  informed  than  the 
average,  as  he  has  studied  landscape 
architecture  as  a  hobby,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  writer's  visit  reeled  off 
facts  and  figures  at  a  dizzy  rate. 

One  might  ask,  why  should  Mann- 
heim, laid  off  in  rectangular  blocks,  be 
such  an  unusual  example  of  city  plan- 
ning? To  the  American,  grown  used 
to  the  checkerboard  plan,  there  might 
not  be  much  that  is  remarkable  in  this. 
But  when  he  has  wandered  through  the 
crooked  highways  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  has  seen  the  titanic 
work  of  Paris  and  Berlin  and  Naples, 
where  untold  millions  have  been  spent 
in  the  effort  to  get  wide  and  straight 
thoroughfares,  it  does  become  of  real 
interest  to  find  one  city  which  has  so 
far  departed  from  the  previously  es- 
tablished precedent  in  a  land  where  the 
American  style  of  city  plan  was  un- 
known. It  is  pretty  well  established 
that  the  rectangular  system  of  blocks 
is  not  the  most  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive, but  it  is  certainly  far  ahead  of  no 
apparent  plan  at  all. 
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The  Expanding  Sphere  of  City  Government 

Personal  Observations  oi  Municipal  Ownership  and  Other 

Governmental  Activities   in  European   Cities — Some 

Lessons     Which      American      Municipalities 

Should  Be  Eager  and  Willing  to  Learn 


By  Honorable  John  F.  Fitzgerald 


Mayor  of  Boston 


THE  most  lasting  impression  that 
an  American  visitor  carries  away 
from  a  tour  through  the  cities 
of  Northern  Europe  is  the  range  of  op- 
eration of  the  municipal  governments. 
It  would  seem  that  the  ingenuity  of 
men  could  hardly  devise  any  measure 
for  the  enhancement  of  beauty,  the 
stimulation  of  industry  and  the  pro- 
motion of  safety  which  has  not  been 
conceived  and  put  into  practice  in 
some  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  or  England. 

First  of  all,  the  cities  are  laid  out  or 
remodelled  upon  a  unified  plan.  The 
streets,  public  buildings,  water  courses 
and  parkways  are  all  related  to  one 
another  as  if  charted  out  in  the  mind 
of  some  great  designer.  "When  we  en- 
ter into  the  life  of  the  communities  we 
find  that  all  paths  lead  to  one  center. 
It  is  the  city  which  controls  the  street 
railways,  the  electric  lighting  service, 
the  gas  plants,  and  the  docks — and  this 
seems  to  the  Continental  European  and 
the  Briton  as  natural  as  that  our  own 
municipalities  should  furnish  the  water 
supply. 

We  find  municipal  theatres,  art  gal- 
leries, music  halls  and  public  audi- 
toriums, just  as  in  America  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  city  to  provide  libraries, 
parks,  playgrounds  and  bathhouses. 
Municipal  slaughter-houses,  bakeries, 
pawn  shops,  savings  banks,  labor  bu- 
reaus, restaurants  and  beer  gardens 
seem  to  us  novelties  and  perhaps  en- 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  International 
Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition,  Chicago, 
111.,  September  18,  1911.  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  as 
is  well  known,  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  European  party  last 
summer. 
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croachments  upon  the  proper  sphere  of 
private  enterprise.  Municipal  tene- 
ments represent  an  effort  of  the  com- 
munity to  rid  itself  of  the  hovels  which 
tend  to  accumulate  misery  and  vice  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  Mu- 
nicipal lodging  houses  put  our  best  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  to  the  blush. 
The  schemes  for  old  age  pensions  and 
insurance  against  accident,  sickness 
and  unemployment  are  familiar  to  all 
students  of  these  problems,  and  are 
further  illustrations  of  the  wide-reach- 
ing activity  of  the  governments  abroad. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  movement  for 
the  expansion  of  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment, which  has  already  spread  to 
the  United  States,  can  be  checked.  It 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  German  cities  in  the  last 
forty  years — and  an  antidote,  as  it 
were,  to  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
congestion  of  population  in  large  cen- 
ters. We  in  America  exhibit  a  paral- 
lel development.  More  and  more  our 
young  men  tend  to  leave  the  farms  and 
drift  to  the  cities,  which  are  also  the 
gathering  places  of  huge  colonies  of 
immigrants  from  Europe.  The  percent- 
age of  our  population  which  lives  in 
cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  increases  at  every  cen- 
sus. From  a  virgin  land,  abounding  in 
fertile  farms,  open  to  settlers,  we  have 
become  in  the  last  fifty  years  a  com- 
paratively compact  and  concentrated 
nationality;  and  poverty,  crime  and 
disease  walk  hand  in  hand  with  wealth 
and  affluence  through  the  streets  of  our 
great  capitals.  Worse  than  this,  dis- 
order and  social  rebellion  are  begin- 
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ning  to  rear  their  heads.  We  can  no 
longer  glide  along  the  smooth  path  of 
complacency,  and  must  take  thought, 
as  the  wise  leaders  of  the  German  Em- 
pire began  to  do  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  to  remove  these  evils,  not  by 
mere  palliative  measures,  but  by  strik- 
ing at  their  roots  in  the  social  condi- 
tions which  breed  them. 

Whether  we  can  copy  all  of  the  Ger- 
man municipal  programme  is  a  ques- 
tion. The  traditions  of  government  in 
the  great  European  empires,  unlike 
ours,  are  paternalistic.  There  have 
been  experiments  here  in  the  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  Cleveland  has 
had  her  municipal  railways.  New 
York  owns  the  greater  part  of  her 
water  front.  But  in  general  the  polit- 
ical conditions  in  this  country  make 
public  ownership  an  ideal  to  be  ap- 
proached gradually  and  through  a 
series  of  careful  experiments. 

In  Germany  a  restricted  suffrage  pre- 
vails and  business  and  professional 
men  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Heads 
of  departments  are  in  most  cases 
obliged  to  be  experts,  and  even  the 
mayors  are  trained  for  their  work  and 
serve  for  long  terms.  The  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  city  can  be  com- 
pelled to  act  as  members  of  the  city 
council,  just  as  men  in  America  are 
drafted  for  jury  service.  One  can 
imagine  the  difference  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ordinary  American  city  if 
such  a  man  as  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman 
could  be  notified  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed an  alderman  or  a  councillor, 
and  compelled  to  attend  meetings  and 
give  the  city  in  which  he  resided  the 
benefit  of  his  genius  for  organization. 
In  this  country  we  are  confronted  im- 
mediately with  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees of  a  municipal  street  railway, 
for  example,  would  be  voters  them- 
selves— a  condition  which  does  not  ex- 
ist abroad — and  would  represent  an 
immense  influence  at  the  polls. 

We  must  reconcile  ourselves  at  once 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  that  to 


a  very  great  extent  the  success  of  the 
European  cities  is  due  to  the  exercise  of 
a  sort  of  police  power  reflected  from  the 
national  government  and  harmonious 
with  the  ways  of  thought  and  tradi- 
tional habits  of  the  people,  which  could 
not  be  imported  outright  into  America. 
There  remains,  however,  a  great  deal 
that  we  can  adopt.  In  the  planning  of 
streets,  in  the  laws  governing  the  con- 
struction and  limitation  of  the  height 
of  buildings,  in  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  provisions  for  safety  and 
health,  and  in  a  thousand  and  one 
other  ways  the  various  cities  of  Europe 
teach  us  lessons  which  we  should  be 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  learn. 

The  Problem  of  Taxation 

The  question  to  which  I  desire  to  di- 
rect your  attention  particularly  is  the 
fiscal  problem  involved.  It  is  hard  to 
say  offhand,  without  a  minute  analysis, 
whether  the  cost  of  city  government  is 
greater  or  less  in  America  than  abroad. 
We  must  remember  that  the  huge  debts 
of  European  cities  represent  very 
largely  profitable  investments,  and  that 
a  comparative  table  might  be  too  favor- 
able in  this  respect  to  ourselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  services  are  ren- 
dered gratuitously  here,  for  which  fees 
are  charged  abroad.  For  example,  the 
entire  cost  of  street  construction  in 
Berlin  is  charged  to  the  owners  of  the 
abutting  property.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Boston  and  many  other  cities,  where 
the  general  taxpayer  has  to  bear  the 
greater  part  of  this  burden.  Again, 
the  sewage  farm  in  Berlin  is  a  source 
of  revenue.  The  city  of  Boston  has  a 
debt  of  eighteen  million  dollars,  cre- 
ated for  sewer  improvements,  besides 
its  Metropolitan  sewer  debt,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  server 
division  of  the  city  alone  is  over  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Garbage  is 
collected  in  Boston  by  the  city  without 
charge.  In  Berlin  and  Paris  house- 
keepers either  take  care  of  the  house 
refuse  or  pay  for  its  collection.  School 
books  are  furnished  free  to  pupils  in 
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most  American  cities.  This  is  not  the 
ease  in  Berlin.  Finally,  labor  is  ab- 
surdly cheap  abroad  as  compared  with 
the  scale  in  this  country.  Street  clean- 
ers in  Berlin  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$5.25  per  week  for  adults  and  $2.25  to 
$4  a  week  for  minors,  many  of  whom, 
as  well  as  women,  are  employed  at  this 
work  in  the  European  cities.  No 
American  enterprise,  either  municipal 
or  private,  could  afford  to  compete 
against  such  a  handicap. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  while  it  is  our 
duty  to  economize  in  every  direction, 
and  the  general  tendency  to  waste  and 
extravagance,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  American  life,  should 
be  checked  as  far  as  possible,  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  city  populations  re- 
quire that  city  governments  should  do 
more  and  more,  rather  than  less  and 
less,  for  the  people.  The  rate  of  tax- 
ation has  been  increasing  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  tendency  will  go 
on,  and  represents  merely  a  wise  in- 
vestment of  the  national  wealth. 

The  question  arises,  however,  from 
what  source  the  increase  of  revenue  is 
to  be  derived.  The  German  system  is 
enormously  elaborate,  but  in  America 
our  municipal  resources  may  be  rough- 
ly divided  under  four  heads.  We  tax 
real  estate,  personal  property  and  in- 
comes, and  we  exact  fees  for  licenses 
and  other  special  privileges.  The 
weakest  point  in  this  system  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  personal  property  tax. 
It  is  elusive  and  unfair  because  the 
honest  or  helpless  property  owner,  the 
widow,  for  example,  whose  estate  is 
passing  through  the  probate  court,  is 
compelled  to  bear  the  burden  which 
the  more  adroit  are  enabled  to  evade. 
In  Germany  the  personal  property  tax 
hardly  figures  at  all  and  the  direct  tax 


upon  real  estate  is  comparatively 
light.  Great  stress,  however,  is  laid 
upon  the  income  tax.  In  Berlin  about 
one-half  the  city  revenue  is  derived 
from  taxation,  the  rest  representing 
fees  and  profits  from  municipal  enter- 
prises. Over  forty  per  cent  of  the  tax 
is  income  tax,  and  only  about  thirty 
per  cent  tax  upon  real  estate. 

Contrast  this  with  the  system  in  Bos- 
ton, which  is  probably  typical  of  all 
the  American  cities.  About  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  our  revenue  is  derived  from 
city  taxes,  four-fifths  of  these  being 
levied  upon  real  estate  and  the  remain- 
ing fifth  upon  personal  property.  The 
remainder  consists  of  liquor  license 
fees,  street  railway  franchise  taxes,, 
and  special  assessments.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  tax  upon  incomes  is 
not  intrinsically  more  just  and  would 
not  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  the 
system  practiced  here. 

After  all,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
the  American  cities  are  new  and  lack 
the  experience  of  places  like  Paris  and 
London,  which  are  centuries  old.  Our 
populations  are  less  homogeneous  and 
for  this  reason  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  share  the  common  ideals  which 
actuate  the  citizens  of  a  city  where 
everyone  speaks  the  same  tongue  and 
all  are  united  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon ancestry.  Everything  considered, 
American  cities  have  done  well.  Every- 
one knows  that  we  are  quick  learn- 
ers, and  whatever  the  capitals  of 
Europe  have  to  teach  us  will  be  readily 
assimilated  and  applied  to  the  different, 
conditions  that  exist  here.  It  is  not. 
too  much  to  express  the  hope  that 
when  we  have  acquired  the  age  and  ex^ 
perience  of  such  cities  as  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Munich  we  shall  be  able  to  paral- 
lel and  perhaps  surpass  their  admir- 
able achievements. 
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A  Story  of  Interior  School  Decoration 


How  a  Board  of  School  Visitors  Secured  Pictures,  Statuary 

and  Other  Gifts  Through  Its  High  School 

Commission 

By  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


As  the  new  High  School  building  of 
the  town  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was  ap- 
proaching completion  with  its  appro- 
priation entirely  exhausted,  the  Board 
of  School  Visitors  of  the  town  appoint- 
ed a  High  School  Commission,  ' '  author- 
ized to  solicit  gifts  for  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  school." 

The  result  of  two  years'  work  by  the 
Commission  is  a  building  symmetrical- 
ly and  appropriately  filled  with  pic- 
tures, statuary  and  other  gifts,  by  a 
more  or  less  self-perpetuating  method. 

The  Commission  decided  that  it 
would  not  place  in  the  building  any 
material  that  was  not  of  the  highest 


order.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  those 
published  by  Elson  of  Boston  and  the 
casts  are  from  Caproni  &  Brother  of 
Boston. 

The  first  appeal  was  made  by  circu- 
lar letter,  to  the  more  well-to-do  citi- 
zens and  business  firms  of  the  town 
who  sent  in  their  gifts  in  money.  These 
amounts  were  expended  in  pictures  or 
casts,  to  which  the  names  of  the  donors 
were  attached,  the  gifts  being  reported 
in  the  daily  newspapers. 

The  next  move  was  an  appeal  to  the 
various  organizations,  clubs,  societies 
and  unions  that  they  be  represented  in 
the  building  by  appropriate  gifts,  rep- 
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resenting  their  various  special  inter- 
ests. Next  a  request  was  made  that 
the  trades  and  professions  and  the 
business  enterprises  place  gifts  in  the 
buikiing,  representative  of  their  work 
and  interests.  The  various  municii^al 
bodies  were  similarly  approached. 

For  the  College  and  University  Cor- 
ridor, pictures  were  solicited  from  the 
various  alumni  and  alumnae  in  the 
town  and  state,  and  suggestions  were 
made  directly  to  many  of  the  colleges. 
The  alumni  of  the  school  were  ap- 
proached by  classes. 

The  various  nationalities,  composing 
the  cosmopolitan  population  of  the 
town,  were  reached  through  their  ra- 
cial organizations,  and  even  the  politi- 
cal groups  were  approached. 

This  scheme  is  still  in  process  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  working  out  may 
be  indicated  by  such  items  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  various  rooms  of  the  building 
are  all  harmoniously  decorated  witli 
pictures,  casts,  busts  and  statuary,  all 


of  which  are  appropriate  to,  and  are 
representative  of,  the  life  and  work  of 
the  school  in  all  its  branches.  The 
rooms  contain  busts  of  the  great  men  of 
history,  casts  representing  the  work  of 
the  sculptors,  portraits  of  great  per- 
sonages and  pictures  representing  Art, 
Literature,  History  and  Travel. 

What  Some  of  the  Groups  and  Individuals 
Donated 

A  life-sized  bust  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, with  pedestal,  was  placed  in  the 
building  by  five  men  representing  the 
Negro  race. 

The  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
hung  a  portrait  of  Louis  Kossuth  upon 
the  walls. 

Among  similar  portraits  are  Daniel 
0 'Council  from  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Booker  T.  Washington 
from  the  Colored  Baptist  Church,  Fran- 
cis E.  Willard  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Governor  Buckingham  from  Bucking- 
ham Post,  G.  A.  R.,  George  Washington 
from  the  Local  Chapter  of  the  D.  A,  R., 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  from  tlie  Republi- 
can Club  and  Alessandro  Mauzoni,  in 
oil  and  richly  framed,  from  the  Italian 
Society. 

A  physician  presented  a  picture  of 
''The  Doctor"  by  Luke  Fildes.  The 
Hat  Trimmers'  Labor  Union  gave  a 
large  Sistine  Madonna. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  sent  in  two 
pictures  representing  "the  departure" 
and  "the  return"  of  Columbus.  A 
group  of  lawyers  placed  a  picture,  rep- 
resenting "The  Power  of  the  Law  and 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Law,"  in  the  Li- 
brary. 

The  High  School  Orchestra  gave 
busts  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

The  various  graduating  classes  of 
the  School  selected  pictures  and  statu- 
ary to  represent  their  classes. 

The  Town  Teachers'  Association,  the 
Women's  Clubs  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations did  likewise. 


A  notable  example  of  the  appropri- 
ate way  in  which  this  work  has  been 
done  is  in  the  action  of  the  "Norwalk 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers." At  their  request,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  hunted  all  over 
Europe  until  he  found  reproductions  of 
three  significant  pictures  to  represent 
them,  namely,  "The  Boy  Jesus  in  the 
Carpenter  Shop,"  by  Colleli,  the  same 
subject  by  Gagliadi  and  the  better 
known  one  by  Hofmann.  In  addition 
to  these  the  Carpenters'  Union  also 
presented  a  picture  of  "Jesus  and  the 
Rich  Young  Man,"  by  Hofmann,  A 
formal  presentation  of  this  set  was 
made  by  a  delegation  of  the  Union,  at  a 
morning  assembly. 

The  College  and  University  Corridor 
presents  a  remarkable  collection  and  is 
of  no  little  suggestive  value  to  the 
pupils  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  these  about  three  hun- 
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dred  books,  some  of  them  unusually  ex- 
pensive, were  presented  to  the  library 
with  a  large  number  of  other  tablets, 
facsimile  manuscripts  and  similar 
material,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  min- 
erals, and  a  large  American  flag, 
which  were  presented  by  other  donors 
who  preferred  such  gifts  to  those  which 
were  simply  for  adornment. 

Indirect  Advantages  of  the   Movement 

Some  of  the  more  indirect  advan- 
tages of  such  a  movement  will  be 
readily  seen.  It  deepens  the  interest 
of  the  donors  in  the  school  and  leads 
them  to  more  frequent  visitations  than 
they  would  otherwise  make,  thus  form- 
ing a  constituency  which  greatly  as- 
sists the  School  Board  in  its  aim  to 
make  the  High  School  a  civic  and 
social  center. 

The  various  gifts  from  the  organiza- 
tions and  representatives  of  the  foreign 
races  constitute  a  certain  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  various  democratic  ele- 
ments of  the  town.  Upon  several  oc- 
casions representatives  of  such  bodies 
of  the  people  have  come  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  school  to  make  a  formal 
presentation  of  their  gifts. 

Municipal  and  Industrial  Co-operation 

An  interesting  movement,  recently 
begun,  is  that  of  having  represented  by 
pictures  the  various  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  town.  The  fac- 
tories are  sending  in  framed  pictures 
of  their  plants,  and  the  public  utility 
corporations  are  similarly  representing 
their  work.  The  Water  Commissioners 
have  recently  given  a  remarkably  in- 
teresting series  of  pictures  illustrating 


the  municipal  waterworks  of  South 
Norwalk  with  their  new  system  of  fil- 
tration. The  South  Norwalk  munici- 
pal lighting  plant  is  preparing  a  simi- 
lar collection.  These  pictures  are  be- 
ing brought  together  in  the  rooms  de- 
voted especially  to  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

Another  group  will  consist  of  por- 
traits of  men  and  women  who  have 
rendered  important  municipal  service, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  gifts,  the 
Commission  obtained  additional  funds 
by  giving  a  picture  exhibit  for  which 
admission  was  charged.  In  one  case  a 
well-to-do  family  decided  that  they 
could  spare  a  considerable  number  of 
pictures  from  the  well  covered  walls  of 
their  home,  and  they  permitted  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  make 
a  selection  of  them,  the  value  of  this 
particular  collection  being  about  $100. 

Perhaps  no  movement  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  town  which  was  a  better 
test  of  its  latent  civic  spirit.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  common  greeting  in 
the  street  was,  "Have  you  given  your 
pictures  to  the  High  School  yet?" 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
scheme  which  can  be  carried  out  in- 
definitely, in  an  attempt  to  have  rep- 
resented in  the  building,  by  such  gifts, 
every  element  of  democracy  of  the 
town,  thus  placing  before  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  symbols  of  the  work  they 
are  pursuing  and,  last  but  not  least, 
placing  them  in  an  environment  dur- 
ing their  studies  which  is  suggestive 
and  inspiring. 


Increasing  the  Effectiveness  of  Commercial 

Organizations* 
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Chambers    of    Commerce — How   Conventions    Help 

the  Secretaries — Suggestions  for  Advertising 

the  Local  Association  to  the  Community 

By  Lucius  E.  Wilson 

Secretary  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 


It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  commercial  organizations  have 
turned  their  attention  to  doing  really 
fundamental  things.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  ordinary  city 
promotion  association  to  concentrate 
the  bulk  of  its  time  and  effort  in  pro- 
moting street  fairs,  hiring  bands  by 
the  day  and  getting  red  banners,  and 
then  after  having  spent  the  money,  go 
satisfactorily  and  systematically  into  a 
prolonged  slumber.  To-day  organiza- 
tions are  beginning  at  the  bottom. 
They  are  creating  the  right  sort  of 
men  in  the  right  sort  of  environment, 
and  out  of  that  fundamental  work  is 
growing  a  series  of  city  organizations 
that  are  absolutely  effective. 

Into  this  tremendous  field  of  activity 
which  has  opened  up  before  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  various  cities, 
have  come  a  group  of  men  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  of  achievement  has 
largely  rested,  and  yet,  who  have  been 
compelled  to  generate  from  their  inner 
consciousness  the  policies,  the  expedi- 
ents and  the  vision  to  make  co-opera- 
tion a  genuine  success  in  a  large  way, 

A  commercial  secretary  is  a  profes- 
sional man  without  a  technical  school, 
a  professional  library,  or,  until  very 
recently,  even  a  trade  paper.  He  was 
expected  to  spring  full-armed  from 
the  brow  of  Jove.    Sometimes  the  leap 

•At  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Commercial  Secre- 
taries, in  Chicago,  September  21,  one  of  the 
miost  practical  features  wias  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed It,  from  both  of  which  the  accompany- 
ing article  has  been  compiled. 


terminated  disastrously.  This  business 
of  springing  full-armed  from  the  brow 
of  even  so  distinguished  a  personage 
as  Jove  is  not  as  simple  as  mythology 
would  have  it. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Conventions 
There  have  been  only  a  few  sources 
of  data  available  to  a  commercial  sec- 
retary. He  took  the  "minutes  of  the 
last  meeting"  and  the  advice  of  well- 
meaning  friends,  who  did  not  possess 
even  a  copy  of  these  valuable  minutes. 
Beyond  this  was  the  great  unknown. 
No  exchange  of  experiences  with  others 
of  the  craft  was  possible  until  the  idea 
of  meeting  in  convention  took  definite 
shape. 

The  reason  for  a  convention  of  com- 
mercial secretaries  is  that  in  no  other 
way  can  one  obtain  so  much  accurate 
information  of  the  progress  that  is  be- 
ing made  and  the  policies  instituted  in 
other  cities.  If  there  were  any  better 
way  of  obtaining  this  information,  the 
convention  would  then  become  useless. 
Printed  reports  issued  by  commercial 
associations  do  not  cover  the  ground. 
Reference  to  abortive  efforts  are  omit- 
ted. Yet  it  is  as  valuable  to  me  to 
know  of  the  blunders  made  in  other 
cities  as  to  learn  of  their  successes. 
Again,  nothing  is  undertaken  without 
some  reason  for  it,  and  the  underlying 
reason  for  an  effort  that  resulted  in  a 
failure  may  stimulate  a  highly  success- 
ful substitute.  In  no  other  line  of 
human  activity  is  a  little  knowledge  a 
more  dangerous  thing  than  with  a  com- 
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mercial  secretary.  These  conventions 
are  raising  the  standard  of  thought 
and  work  and  ideals  of  the  men  who 
guide  city  promotion  organizations. 

Another  thought  worth  mentioning 
is  this :  We  are  slowly  discarding  the 
notion  that  the  usefulness  of  our  organ- 
ization is  measured  wholly  by  the  num- 
ber of  factories  it  has  captured  in  the 
twelve-month  preceding.  With  this 
change  has  come  a  corresponding  re- 
adjustment in  the  minds  of  the  men  at 
home  who  finance  the  organization  and 
stand  sponsors  for  its  efforts.  A  few 
years  ago  a  commercial  secretary  was 
hired,  was  given  the  blessing  of  the 
directors  of  his  organization,  and  told 
"Now  you  go  get  some  factories."  The 
utter  folly  of  such  an  attitude  is  mak- 
ing itself  increasingly  apparent,  and 
conventions  of  commercial  executives 
have  had  more  to  do  with  the  rectifica- 
tion of  the  error  than  any  other  single 
influence.  Bonus  giving  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  I  believe  the  press  bureau 
will  follow  it  into  the  boneyard.  Mu- 
nicipal advertising  is  being  steadied, 
directed  and  clarified.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  differentiate  between  genuine 
constructive  thought  and  clever  bunco- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  some  day  we  will  raise 
up  a  Moses  in  the  commercial  secretary 
field  who  will  show  us  a  complete  or- 
ganization of  a  city's  men  and  money 
and  advantages  into  a  close-grained 
whole  which  will  extract  the  last  grain 
of  efficiency  from  all  three.  We  adver- 
tise for  factories  to-day  and  yet  can 
accommodate  only  the  one  that  comes 
financed  successfully  and  growing. 
Such  a  factory  generally  has  no  rea- 
son for  moving  to  a  city  of  medium 
size  or  a  smaller  town.  The  smaller 
cities  and  towns  generally  have  no  out- 
let for  surplus  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, and,  as  a  result,  most  of  it  goes 
into  the  less  profitable  variety  of  loans 
or  into  the  "get-rich-quick"  schemes 
or  Mexican  rubber  and  Honduras  cof- 
fee.   The  "sucker  lists"  so  valuable  to 


the  New  York  fake  promoters  are 
made  up  in  a  very  large  measure  of 
names  from  smaller  towns  and  cities 
which  have  no  profitable  local  means 
for  the  employment  of  capital.  Some 
day,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  a  sys- 
tem will  be  outlined  which  will  enable 
the  commercial  organizations  of  the 
smaller  cities  to  attract  the  investment 
of  local  capital  toward  industrial  de- 
velopment along  progressive  lines. 

Maintaining  Interest  in  the  Local  Association 

There  are,  I  suppose,  half  a  dozen 
threadbare  and  conventional  schemes 
to  maintain  the  members'  interest  in  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  I  find  in  my  ex- 
perience that  frequent  membership 
meetings  are  of  great  assistance.  In 
Detroit  we  have  a  meeting  each  week 
on  Thursday.  We  began  that  last 
January,  and  I  think  the  attendance  at 
the  opening  session  was  about  fifty. 
The  attendance  today  is  limited  only 
by  the  hotel  dining  room  facilities,  and 
that  stops  short  at  from  350  to  550, 
depending  on  the  hotel  we  happen  to 
select  for  that  particular  session. 

Such  membership  meetings  take  care 
of  the  social  side  of  an  organization's 
work,  bring  men  together,  get  them 
better  acquainted,  and  when  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association  goes  into  their 
offices  he  is  not  met  with  a  stony  stare 
and  a  question,  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

Another  thing,  any  organization  that 
successfully  builds  up  its  membership 
must  do  the  work  generally  through 
committees.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
argument  that  the  secretary  must  do 
the  work,  and  generally  speaking  that 
is  true,  but  the  secretary  in  doing  the 
work  must  make  the  committee  believe 
that  it  is  the  one  source  of  all  knowl- 
edge, of  all  activity,  of  all  power  and 
vision.  You  must  convince  the  mem- 
bers of  the  working  committee  that 
without  their  support  and  activity  and 
interest,  success  would  be  impossible; 
and  if  you  will  get  back  of  you  a  group 
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of  committees  of  from  five  to  seven 
men  each,  fired  with  tlie  thought  that 
they  are  creators,  your  membership 
problem  is  very  largely  solved,  because 
you  have  sprinkled  through  your  mem- 
bership scores  of  men  who  are  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  good  work.  The  com- 
mittees must  accomplish  things.  An 
association  is  making  a  vital  blunder 
if  it  assumes  it  can,  by  clever  adver- 
tising, by  buncombe  or  bombast  make 
the  public  think  it  is  worth  while,  when 
it  really  is  not  worth  while.  You  must 
have  the  goods  before  you  advertise. 
That  is  a  trite  saying,  but  it  covers  the 
ground  in  a  single  sentence. 

You  must  not  only  do  things,  but 
you  must  do  fundamental  things  often, 
even  if  they  do  not  bring  to  you  the 
instant  and  immediate  publicity  that 
something  more  sensational  Avould 
bring.  We  heard  mention  this  morn- 
ing of  the  lack  of  publicity.  The  things 
that  an  organization  does  which  bring 
it  publicity  frequently  are  the  least  im- 
portant, because  the  term  "news"  to- 
day is  often  mistaken  for  feature 
stuff,  sensationalism.  Therefore  an  or- 
ganization or  the  secretary  of  an  or- 
ganization is  sometimes  discouraged 
by  an  apparent  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  appreciate  his  work, 
when  he  knows  himself  that  he  is  do- 
ing things  that  are  basic,  fundamental 
things  that  will  afterwards  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  substantial 
superstructure  can  be  raised.  It  is 
only  that  sort  of  basic  work  which  will 
ever  promote  the  real  growth  of  an  or- 
ganization. 

Don't  grow  weary  in  well  doing. 
The  secretary  who  does  well  and  keeps 
hammering  away  at  it  day  after  day 
will  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  total  of  his  365  efforts  makes  a 
very  respectable  sum. 

An  organization  must  preach  the 
gospel  of  giving  all  the  time,  and  never 
of  getting.  In  going  after  new  mem- 
bers or  in  attempting  to  convince  old 
members  that  the  organization  is  worth 


while,  our  collectors  and  our  letters  al- 
ways refrain  from  telling  the  man  that 
we  are  doing  something  for  him  and 
that  he  ought  to  do  something  back  for 
us.  I  believe  any  organization  that  is 
built  with  the  idea  of  giving  something 
to  its  members  will  be  rapidly  torn 
apart  by  the  individual  selfishness  of 
the  members  themselves. 

Securing  the  Co-operation  of  the  Newspapers 

How  to  get  the  story  of  your  actions 
to  the  membership  forcibly  and  in  the 
way  you  would  like  to  have  the  story 
told  is  something  of  a  problem.  In  our 
case  we  have  partially  solved  it  by 
using  one  man  of  our  force  exclusively 
as  a  publicity  agent.  Every  morning 
the  reporters  from  every  paper  in  De- 
troit call  at  our  office.  They  meet 
one  man,  and  that  one  man  gives  to 
all  the  papers  in  town  the  things  that 
we  would  like  to  have  said,  gives  them 
to  the  reporters  in  typewritten  form. 
It  does  not  mean  that  all  that  is  ground 
through  our  machines  finds  its  way  into 
print,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of 
it  does,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find 
that  what  the  newspapers  say  of  us 
the  next  morning  is  couched  in  lan- 
guage that  we  like  to  have  used.  If 
any  of  you  gentlemen  have  worked  on 
a  newspaper  you  know  this:  That  the 
average  reporter  has  a  temperamental 
dislike  to  writing  things.  If  you  will 
supply  the  reporter  with  the  bulk  of 
his  morning's  work  ready-made,  you 
will  find  him  a  very  appreciative  re- 
cipient. 

It  is  necessary  also  in  controlling 
publicity  to  have  it  come  through  a 
single  channel.  Do  not  permit  one  man 
today  and  another  man  tomorrow  to 
be  responsible  for  that  important 
thing.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  stop  to 
think  about  it,  the  man  who  controls 
the  publicity  is  the  man  who  in  a  large 
measure  paints  the  picture  of  the  or- 
ganization or  the  entire  city  itself.  He 
is  your  mouthpiece,  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  your  views,  and  imless  he  is 
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both  competent  and  on  the  job,  and 
is  discreet  and  careful  and  alert,  he 
will  get  you  into  trouble.  If  he  pos- 
sesses those  factors  and  knows  that  he 
will  be  checked  up  at  the  end  of  every 
month  to  ascertain  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  publicity  he  has  gotten,  you 
yourself  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  result.  That  is  advertising  to  your 
membership,  it  is  advertising  to  your 
non-membership,  and  is  a  very  large 
factor  in  giving  to  an  organization  that 
intangible  thing  called  prestige  which 
enables  you  to  do  things  that  other- 
wise are  impossible. 

The  Value  of  Monthly  Bulletins 
I  suppose  it  has  become  a  habit  for 
organizations  to  print  monthly  bul- 
letins or  papers  of  their  own.  Various 
good  names  have  been  coined  for  those 
papers  by  a  hundred  organizations. 
Some  of  the  papers  themselves  are  ex- 
cellent, some  of  them  are  open  to  criti- 
cism because  they  are  too  narrow- 
gauged.  They  attempt  merely  to  be  a 
catalogue  of  the  things  you  have  done 
during  the  month,  and  people  do  not 
read  catalogues.  If  you  want  to  get 
your  little  monthly  paper  right,  you 
must  not  only  tell  what  you  have  done, 
but  tell  what  you  are  going  to  do,  and 
then  tell  why.  Men  love  to  know  the 
reasons. 

We  have  used  in  our  little  paper  a 
sub-heading  which  has  become  an  ex- 
planation of  the  hopes  and  policies  of 
the  paper.  We  call  it  "The  Spokes- 
man of  Optimism."  If  there  is  any 
one  single  sentiment  that  an  organiza- 
tion ought  to  reflect  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  it  is  optimism.  I  am 
going  to  recite  to  you  again  an  old 
saying  that  King  Solomon  and  I  have 
jointly  discovered:  "Where  there  is  no 
ifision  the  people  perish."  It  is  only 
the  optimist  that  furnishes  an  organiza- 
tion and  keeps  the  blood  flowing 
through  its  veins  and  arteries  at  the 
right  speed,  and  makes  men  believe 
that  they  can  meet  together  around  a 


table,  resolved  to  do  something  and 
then  go  do  it.  Your  little  monthly 
paper  ought  to  be  so  bubbling  over 
with  conviction,  with  optimism  and 
contagious  enthusiasm  that  it  will  get 
itself  read  and  believed  and  that  it 
will  be  a  paper  of  real  value  to  the 
community. 

When  the  paper  was  first  established 
some  months  ago  the  daily  newspapers 
boycotted  the  publication  and  declined 
to  grant  even  a  submerged  notice  tell- 
ing that  the  paper  was  out,  or  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  articles  con- 
tained in  it.  It  took  about  four  months 
of  good-natured  education  to  convince 
the  editors  and  managers  of  the  daily 
papers  that  they  were  very  foolish. 

We  went  to  the  managing  editor 
with  this  statement,  that  if  there  is 
any  activity  in  the  city  that  is  depend- 
ent upon  an  enthusiastic,  enterprising 
spirit,  it  is  a  newspaper.  You  cannot 
sell  advertising  in  a  dead  town  among 
dead  merchants,  and  you  cannot  get 
large  space  in  a  community  that  is  gen- 
erally discouraged.  It  is  only  the  op- 
timist that  buys  advertising  space,  be- 
cause he  is  betting  on  the  future,  and 
is  willing  to  bet  in  a  big  way.  We  said 
to  the  newspapers,  * '  If  you  men  cannot 
support  an  institution  which  stands 
first  and  last  and  all  the  time  for  the 
creation  of  a  spirit  of  optimism  in  the 
community,  you  are  mistaken,  and  you 
are  hurting  your  own  best  interests." 
In  other  words,  a  civic  organization 
within  a  city  is  the  greatest  force  work- 
ing toward  an  increase  in  the  advertis- 
ing space  that  is  bought  by  local  mer- 
chants. The  average  city  association 
is  the  best  advertising  salesman  that 
the  daily  paper  has.  The  daily  paper 
solicitor  may  succeed  in  worming  or 
pulling  a  contract  out  of  a  retail  mer- 
chant by  various  and  devious  meth- 
ods, but  the  commercial  association  is 
convincing  the  smaller  merchant  all  the 
time  that  he  must  reach  out  and  ad- 
vertise. 


Modem  Methods  of  Municipal  Refuse  Disposal 


A    Comparison   of    Methods   of   Collecting   and    Disposing 
of   Rubbish,   Garbage   and   Ashes 

By  Robert  H.  Wyld 


The  subject  of  Miunicipal  refuse  dis- 
posal cannot  be  comprehensively  con- 
sidered without  including  the  subject 
of  refuse  collection.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  two  subjects  are  too 
often  considered  separately.  Relating 
to  each  other  intimately  as  they  do, 
the  method  adopted  for  one  should  vir- 
tually control  the  method  adopted  for 
the  other.  A  certain  method  of  dis- 
posal which,  for  instance,  might  figure 
out  at  a  very  low  cost  per  ton  might 
necessitate  a  method  of  collection 
whose  cost  would  more  than  offset  a 
more  expensive  method  of  disposal 
combined  with  a  more  economical 
method  of  collection.  The  costs  of  dif- 
ferent systems  should,  therefore,  be 
compared  on  the  basis  of  the  combined 
cost  of  collection  and  disposal. 
"Whether  the  City  does  the  collecting, 
or  whether  it  is  done  by  a  private  con- 
tractor, in  the  end  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  that  the  burden  of  the 
cost  rests  upon  the  citizens  themselves. 

Collection  systems  are  broadly  divi- 
ded into  two  general  classes,  i.e.,  sepa- 
rate collection  and  mixed  collection. 

Separate  Collection 

A  separate  collection  of  city  refuse 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  material : 

First,  and  probably  the  most  trouble- 
some to  take  care  of,  is  kitchen  garbage. 
This  contains  a  large  percentg,ge  of 
water  and  must  be  collected  and  dis- 
posed of  promptly  before  it  begins  to 
putrify. 

The  second  class  consists  of  house- 
hold rubbish,  such  as  rags,  paper,  bot- 
tles, old  clothes,  sweepings,  etc.,  gener- 
ally highly  inflammable  and  only  diffi- 


cult to  dispose  of  because  of  the  ex- 
treme variation  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  ingredients. 

Thcf  third  class  consists  chiefly  of 
household  ashes,  not  in  themselves  a 
difficult  thing  to  dispose  of  if  they 
could  be  kept  entirely  free  from  the 
other  classes  of  refuse.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  found  that  this  is  practically 
impossible.  Such  large  quantities  of 
garbage  find  their  way  into  the  house- 
hold ashes,  as  collected  in  the  average 
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American  city,  that  they  are  practi- 
cally useless  for  filling  land  without 
first  being  sterilized  to  destroy  the  or- 
ganic matter. 

For  a  separate  collection  of  munici- 
pal refuse,  three  distinct  styles  of  carts 
are  required: 

For  garbage  a  water-tight  metal- 
bodied  wagon  is  required,  which  should 
also  be  closed  on  top.  The  collection 
should  be  made  in  the  early  morning 
or  during  the  night,   and  each  house 
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Showing  cart  approaching  the   unloading  floor 


should  be  visited  daily  or  at  least  every 
other  day. 

For  rubbish  a  large  wooden  cart  with 
unusually  high  sides  may  be  used,  as 
the  material  is  light  but  very  bulky. 

For  ashes  still  another  style  of  cart 
will  be  found  more  suitable.  It  need 
not  be  so  large  as  for  the  rubbish,  nor 
water-tight,  but  must  be  covered  to 
prevent  blowing  of  dust  when  passing 
through  the  streets  in  windy  weather. 

Thus,  for  a  separate  collection,  we 
have  the  requirement  for  the  house- 
holder to  keep  the  material  in  three 
separate  receptacles;  the  necessity  for 
making  three  calls  at  each  house;  and 
the  covering  of  the  same  ground  by 
three  different  classes  of  collectors. 

Mixed  Collection 

For  a  mixed  refuse  collection  the  re- 
quirements are  much  simpler.  Here 
the  mixing  is  done  by  the  householder, 
who  places  the  garbage,  rubbish  and 
ashes    in    one    receptacle.     A    simple 


form  of  collecting  wagon  is  used,  which 
receives  the  mixed  contents  of  the  cans. 
Such  a  wagon  need  not  be  water-tight, 
because  in  the  mixed  refuse  the  free 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  drier  mate- 
rials found  in  the  rubbish  and  ashes. 
The  household  visitation  need  not  be 
so  frequent,  because  the  mixture  with 
rubbish  and  ashes  greatly  retards  the 
tendency  of  the  garbage  to  decompose. 
The  cans  are  tipped  into  the  wagons 
with  greater  freedom  from  dust,  and 
the  mixed  material  occupies  much  less 
space,  since  the  finer  particles  are  con- 
tained within  the  voids  of  the  more 
loose  material.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mixed  collection  is  preferable 
from  practically  every  point  of  view, 
and  possesses  such  great  advantages 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  compen- 
sated for  (from  the  citizens'  point  of 
view)  by  economies  realized  from  any 
method  of  disposal  requiring  a  separate 
collection. 

Other  questions  in   connection  with 
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collection  methods  will  be  brought  up, 
such  as  the  size  of  carts,  number  of 
horses,  number  of  men  to  a  cart,  the 
use  of  motor  trucks,  or  motor  trucks 
combined  with  horse-drawn  carts. 
Under  this  head  would  also  come  the 
question  of  receiving  stations  on  elec- 
tric or  steam  railways,  from  which  the 
collecting  wagons  radiate,  leaving  the 
great  bulk  of  transportation  to  be 
done  on  tracks.  It  must  be  realized 
that  all  of  these  problems  must  be 
worked  out  individually  for  different 
cities,  and  are  largely  controlled  by  the 
local  conditions. 

Methods  of  Disposal 

Passing  now  to  the  method  of  dis- 
posal we  find  a  number  of  different 
systems  in  use  where  separate  collec- 
tions are  practiced. 

Garbage  is  used  for  fertilizing  by 
being  strewn  on  farm  land  and  plowed 


under,  or  it  is  fed  to  swine,  or  it  is 
treated  by  a  method  of  reduction  which 
recovers  the  oil  and  grease  and  other 
valuable  extracts  for  the  market  and 
turns  the  residue  into  a  fertilizer. 

Rubbish,  when  collected  separately, 
is  frequently  picked  over  and  resold  in 
the  form  of  junk,  rags,  paper  or  old 
iron,  the  unsalable  portions  being 
burned  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  special 
furnace. 

Ashes,  when  separately  collected, 
are  used  for  filling  land.  As  stated 
before,  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  securing  ashes  free  from  garbage  or 
other  objectionable  matter.  So-called 
ashfills  are  frequently  complained  of 
as  a  nuisance,  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions have  been  known  to  take  fire  by 
spontaneous  combustion,  which,  of 
course,  means  that  a  great  deal  of 
material  besides  clean  ashes  found  its 
way  to  the  dump.     In  digging  founda- 
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tions  for  buildings  on  old  ash  fills, 
workmen  are  frequently  driven  from 
the  trench  by  the  stench  which  arises 
from  the  decomposed  matter  uncov- 
ered. With  such  a  fill,  land  is  not  firm 
and  will  not  safely  stand  the  necessary 
pressure  required  for  ordinary  founda- 
tions. This  method,  therefore,  can  by 
no  means  be  termed  successful  in  ac- 
tual practice. 

The  picking  over  of  rubbish  is  also 
open  to  severe  criticism,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolting  nature  of  the 
work,  but  because  of  the  great  risk  of 
contagion  from  the  rehandling,  and  the 
possible  returning  to  circulation 
amongst  human  beings  of  clothing  or 
bedding  which  may  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  those  afflicted  with  contagi- 
ous diseases.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
jected portion  of  the  rubbish,  which 
must  be  burned  alone,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory as  fuel;  it  is  not  uniform,  and 
is  either  too  light  and  volatile  and 
burns  at  such  a  high  temperature  in  the 
furnace  as  to  be  very  hard  on  the  in- 
terior lining,  or  else  it  is  heavy  and 
so  mixed  with  non-combustible  sub- 
stances as  to  be  difficult  to  burn  at 
all.  When  mixed  with  garbage  and 
ashes,  however,  the  rubbish  performs  a 
very  valuable  service  in  supplying  to 
the  mixture  a  fuel  of  just  about  the 
right  composition  and  quantity  to  in- 
sure good  burning  conditions. 

As  to  the  various  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  garbage  alone,  the  chief  ob- 
jection is  on  account  of  nuisance.  No 
plant  or  works  devoted  to  this  purpose 
can  be  located  anywhere  within  a  resi- 
dential district,  and  scarcely  within  the 
city  limits.  This  entails  a  heavy  ex- 
pense for  removing  the  material  to  a 
remote  point,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a 
pleasant  thought  that  animals  thus  fed 
are  eventually  sold  in  markets. 

Advantages  of  Incineration 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  incineration  at  high  tem- 
perature   of   all   the   refuse    collected. 


Here  we  have  a  method  that  is  at  once 
sanitary,  expeditious,  and  economical 
in  first  cost  and  maintenance.  Such 
plants  are  free  from  nuisance  and  may 
therefore  be  centrally  located.  Thus 
the  cost  of  collecting  is  minimized,  9 
owing  to  the  relative  shortness  of  haul 
on  the  part  of  the  scavenging  wagons; 
and  since  the  average  city  refuse  burns 
best  of  all  when  ashes,  rubbish  and  gar- 
bage are  thoroughly  mixed,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  separate 
collection,  nor  is  there  any  necessity 
for  the  householder  to  keep  the  refuse 
in  separate  receptacles.  Thus  we  have 
an  advantage  in  this  system  to  the  col- 
lecting as  well  as  to  the  householder. 

Furnaces  for  burning  mixed  refuse 
have  now  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  and  have  in  the  past  score 
of  years  come  into  very  general  use  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  first 
in  Europe  and  later  in  this  country. 
These  furnaces  are  commonly  known 
as  destructors,  and  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  plant  consisting  of  a  fur- 
nace, steam  boiler,  forced  draft  ap- 
paratus, regenerator,  dust  settling 
chamber,  chimney,  ventilating  system, 
power  devices  for  operating  the  fur- 
nace and  disposal  of  clinker.  All  of 
these  features  are  included  in  the  most 
modern  destructor. 

Revenues  From  Steam  and  Clinkers 

The  cost  of  operating  a  destructor 
plant  is  in  a  great  measure  offset,  and 
frequently  quite  overbalanced,  by  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  value  of  the 
steam  generated  and  by  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  the  clinker.  If 
no  steam  power  can  be  utilized  outside 
the  operation  of  the  plant,  a  much 
cheaper  boiler  and  setting  may  be  used 
than  if  maximum  efficiency  is  sought. 
From  a  properly  constructed  plant  an 
evaporation  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  ' 
of  water  per  pound  of  refuse  consumed 
is  readily  obtainable,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  refuse  burned  and 
the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  it. 
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REFUSE    DESTRUCTOR    AT    WEST    NEW    BRIGHTON,    N.    Y. 
Note  the  provision  made  for  unloading  refuse  at  the  upper  story 


The  value  of  this  to  a  city  will  be  ap- 
ju'eeiated  by  a  comparison.  Suppose  100 
tons  of  refuse  is  delivered  to  a  plant 
in  24  hours  and  this  is  all  burned 
during  16  hours  of  the  day.  At  the 
minimum  rate  of  production  of  one 
pound  of  steam  per  pound  of  refuse, 
the  total  steam  generated  for  the  day 
would  be  200,000  pounds^  which  if 
burned  in  16  hours  would  be  12,500 
pounds  per  hour,  or  416  boiler  horse- 
power, at  30  pounds  of  water  per 
horsepower  per  hour,  or  say  800  engine 
horsepower.  This  would  go  a  long 
way  in  a  city  toward  operating  a  pump- 
ing plant,  either  for  water  supply  or  for 
sewage  disposal,  or  even  for  generating 
electricity  for  municipal  lighting  or 
street  railway  operation. 
When  this  was  first  suggested  in  this 


country,  as  was  also  the  case  when  it 
was  first  suggested  in  Europe,  it  seem- 
ed difficult  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things  and  find  uses  for 
this  power  which  had,  so  to  speak, 
sprung  up.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
situation,  and  many  American  cities 
are  now  vying  with  those  in  Europe  in 
the  utilization  of  power  derived  from 
burning  the  refuse.  Likewise  the 
clinker  from  100  tons  of  refuse  might 
amount  to  30  tons  per  day,  and  would 
bring  one  dollar  per  ton  in  many  lo- 
calities. It  is  useful  for  mixing  with 
cement  for  making  building  blocks  or 
paving  slabs,  and  makes  an  excellent 
base  for  concrete  floors,  which  are  thus 
much  stronger  than  if  made  from  cin- 
der concrete. 


The  Proper  Per  Capita  Cost  of  a  Health 

Department* 

The  Duty  of  Providing  Adequate  Means  to  Insure  the 
Health  of  the  Community 

By  Dr.  William  E.  Park 

Commissioner  of  Health,  Rockford,  111. 


I  approach  my  topic  with  the  con- 
sciousness from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  investigation  of  this  com- 
plex probk^m,  that  it  offers  to  the  seri- 
ous-minded physician  some  interesting 
food  for  speculation.  Without  any  in- 
vestigation whatever,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  average  American 
municipality  is  not  expending  in  actual 
cash  a  sum  sufficient  to  safeguard  ade- 
quately the  health  and  lives  of  its  peo- 
ple. However,  through  the  substantial 
educational  movement  in  this  direction, 
which  can  be  discerned  in  the  editorial 
policy  of  our  American  newspapers 
and  magazines,  with  the  consequent 
wide  interest  in  the  question  of  pub- 
lic health  and  sanitation,  with  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  our  physi- 
cians, it  is  only  fair  to  predict  a  greater 
general  vigilance  on  the  question  of 
the  community's  health. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood  when  I  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  for  a  com- 
munity's health  rests  with  its  physi- 
cians ;  it  is  their  duty  to  point  the  way. 
Every  village  and  hamlet  has  its 
deplorable  conditions,  its  insanitary 
vaults,  surface  wells  with  contaminated 
water,  its  filthy  dairymen,  its  lax  ordi- 
nances concerning  the  proper  isolation 
of  contagious  diseases,  its  vague  milk 
ordinance,  but  above  and  beyond  all 
these  it  has  a  lamentable  lack  of  actual 
money  appropriated  to  the  department 
of  health  to  properly  meet  insanitary 
conditions. 


•  From  an  address  before  the  Health  Sec- 
tion of  the  International  Municipal  Congress, 
In   Ohicago,   September   30,    1911. 
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Dr.  George  Thomas  Palmer,  Health 
Officer  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Am1':rican  City, 
revealed  some  startling  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  cities  of  our  own  com- 
monwealth of  Illinois.  He  states  that 
12  out  of  44  Illinois  cities  pay  nothing 
at  all  for  public  health  supervision,  in- 
cluding one  city  of  30,000,  one  of  22,000 
and  one  of  21,500.  The  average  popu- 
lation of  the  44  Illinois  cities  consid- 
ered is  16,500;  average  salary  paid  to 
health  officers  is  $300.  Of  the  44  cities 
29  employ  no  inspectors;  29  make  no 
pretenpe  of  supervision  of  milk  sup- 
ply; in  but  9  of  the  44  cities  do  we 
find  isolation  hospitals;  in  but  17  of 
the  44  cities  are  reports  of  typhoid 
fever  required,  and  in  few  are  the  re- 
ports  complete. 

The  Indifferent  Health  Commissioner 

These  facts  are  tridy  startling,  and 
surely  no  one  can  appreciate  their 
grimness  more  than  the  physician,  but 
I  do  not  desire  to  focus  attention  en- 
tirely upon  Illinois,  for  I  believe  we 
can  easily  find  parallel  conditions  in 
other  states.  When  assigned  this  topic 
I  took  the  pains  of  sending  out  a  let- 
ter asking  for  certain  concrete  facts 
about  the  health  departments  of  some 
sixty  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States,  hoping  thus  to  gather  valuable 
information.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
torpid  interest  displayed  by  the  health 
commissioners  themselves  (and  I  am 
judging  only  by  my  experience  with 
them),  I  received  in  response  to  my 
inquiries  but  34  replies,  or  nearly  50 
per    cent.      The    conclusion    one    must 
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draw  from  this  is  as  inevitable  as  logic 
itself.  The  intrinsic  trouble  with  our 
American  health  departments  rests 
considerably  with  the  health  commis- 
sioner. It  is  to  the  health  commis- 
sioner that  the  aldermen  must  look  for 
information  and  guidance  concerning 
matters  of  public  health ;  it  is  upon  the 
health  commissioner's  estimate  as  to 
the  necessary  funds  required  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  his  department  that  the 
aldermen  must  rely;  and  it  is  the 
health  commissioner's  duty  to  advocate 
and  agitate  constantly  for  such  appro- 
priation as  he  deems  necessary.  More- 
over, in  this  agitation  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  physician  and  of  every  public-spir- 
ited citizen  to  support  the  health  com- 
missioner. How  can  the  health  com- 
missioner expect  to  get  a  greater  appro- 
priation for  his  department  if  enthusi- 
asm in  his  work  does  not  commence 
with  himself?  How  can  the  health  com- 
missioner expect  to  convince  a  board 
of  aldermen  that  his  department  re- 
quires more  financial  appropriation  if 
he  himself  is  not  interested  in  ascer- 
taining what  should  be  the  proper  per 
capita  cost  of  his  health  department, 
and  if  he  has  not  at  his  immediate 
command  some  facts  proving  practical- 
ly his  mere  assertion  that  he  "needs 
more  money." 

The  health  commissioner's  interest  in 
his  office  should  not  be  confined  entire- 
ly to  the  appropriation.  The  health 
commissioner  who  only  pretends  to  be 
busy  will  never  make  an  impression 
with  the  aldermen  or  the  citizens,  no 
matter  how  astute  a  politician  he  may 
be.  I  can  vividly  recall  a  visit  that  I 
paid  one  health  department  this  sum- 
mer while  in  the  East.  Inquiring  my 
way  to  the  office  I  found  the  depart- 
ment's rooms  deserted.  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  took  a 
glance  about  the  office,  and  saw  heaps 
of  dusty  books  and  a  litter  of  reports 
overflowing  the  desks  and  shabby  fur- 
niture; in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  desk 
the  busy  spider  wove  his  snare  for  the 


unsuspecting  fly.  Right  there  I  de- 
cided that  the  health  commissioner  of 
that  city  would  not  add  anything  to  my 
knowledge. 

Cost  of  Safeguarding  Public  Health 
My  investigation  has  revealed  that 
there  is  not  a  very  wide  divergence  in 
the  proportionate  amount  of  increase 
recommended  by  the  leading  health  de- 
partments of  the  country.  The  aver- 
age per  capita  cost  of  the  cities  from 
which  I  had  reports  is  31.7  cents  per 
person,  and  the  average  increase  in  ap- 
propriation desired  is  about  100  per 
cent,  or  63.4  cents  per  capita.  To  say 
that  a  department  wishes  an  increase 
in  appropriation  of  100  or  200  per  cent, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  department  would  be  properly 
financed.  For  it  must  be  considered 
that  if  a  city  of,  say  70,000  inhabitants, 
is  spending  but  5  cents  per  capita 
for  its  health  department  each  year 
(and  there  is  such  a  city  in  these 
United  States),  and  that  department 
recommends  but  15  cents  per  capita 
for  each  year  (and  that  is  actually  what 
this  department  did),  then,  I  believe, 
such  a  department  is  hardly  asking  for 
a  sufficient  appropriation. 

In  a  group  of  19  cities  ranging  from 
30,000  to  50,000  we  find  an  average  per 
capita  of  27.3  cents,  minimum  11 
cents,  maximum  41  cents.  Twenty- 
six  cities  ranging  from  50,000  to 
300,000  have  an  average  per  capita  of 
33.2  cents,  minimum  5  cents,  maximum 
93  cents.  Seventeen  cities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  300,000  have  an  aver- 
age per  capita  of  33.6  cents,  the  mini- 
mum 14.5  cents,  maximum  70.5  cents. 
Fifteen  cities  having  a  population  of 
more  than  300,000  have  an  average  per 
capita  of  32.8  cents,  minimum  20  cents, 
maximum  60  cents. 

Basing  my  conclusions  on  my  investi- 
gations, T  believe  that  cities  ranging 
from  30,000  to  50.000  in  population 
should  have  a  minimum  per  capita  cost 
of  50  cents ;  cities  ranging  from  50,000 
to  100,000  should  have  a  minimum  per 
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capita  of  75  cents;  cities  from  100,000 
to  300,000  should  have  a  minimum  per 
capita  of  85  cents;  and  all  cities  over 
300,000  in  population  should  have  not 
less  than  one  dollar  per  capita. 

Responsibility  of  the  State 
Besides  the  steps  taken  by  municipal- 
ities to  regulate  public  health,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  in  this  same  matter  should  be  con- 
siderably enlarged.  There  should  be  a 
statute  enacted  by  the  legislature  em- 
powering the  state  board  of  health  to 
name  health  inspectors  for  each  county, 
or  possibly  for  each  senatorial  district. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  each  inspector 
not  merely  to  act  on  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  state  board,  but  to  in- 
itiate inspections  for  sanitary  condi- 
tions, to  take  samples  from  wells  used 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  also  sam- 
ples from  public  water  supplies.  The 
inspector  should  also  pay  special  at- 
tention to  sewage,  vaults,  milk  supplies 
and  general  sanitation. 

The  last  legislature  of  Illinois  enacted 
a  bill  that  divided  our  state  into  certain 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  fish  laws.  The  head  of 
each  district  receives  $900  per  year, 
and  in  each  county  there  is  a  deputy 
fish  warden  who  receives  $35  per  month 
for  protecting  the  fishes.    Those  of  you 


who  know  how  many  counties  there  are 
in  Illinois  can  figure  out  for  yourselves 
how  much  Illinois  is  spending  merely 
to  protect  the  little  fishes. 

Why  would  it  not  be  just  as  practi- 
cal to  spend  a  little  money  to  protect 
the  little  babies  from  typhoid  fever, 
smallpox,  diphtheria  and  other  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases?  And 
it  is  not  only  our  babies  whom  we 
would  be  saving,  but  it  is  the  entire 
community,  which  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  any  number  of  dangerous  ail- 
ments through  lack  of  proper  sanita- 
tion. 

I  cannot  too  emphatically  express 
belief  that  there  should  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  state's  activity  iu  safe- 
guarding public  health,  as  well  as 
municipal  regulation  and  control  of  the 
sanitation  problem.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  be  just  as  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  as 
the  city,  and  with  state  and  city  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  in  the  conquest 
against  the  forces  of  disease,  with  the 
public  understanding  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,  and  with  enthusi- 
astic inspectors  and  commissioners 
given  a  proper  per  capita  cost,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  danger  of  epidemic,  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
could  be  mitigated. 


The  Need  for  Competent,  Fearless  Health  Officers 


Dr.  William  Charles  White,  of  Pittsburg, 
has  voiced  the  need  for  competent,  fearless 
health  officers,  who  know  how  to  use  all 
the  means  in  their  district  to  preserve  the 
public  health,  and  who  are  able  to  create 
new  means  of  furthering  this  cause.  The 
laws  relating  to  some  of  the  diseases,  be- 
sides "the  measles-smallpox  group"  and 
those  affecting  our  food  animals,  are  "al- 
most inoperative." 

"Yet  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
health  officers  to  do  wonders.  The  knowl- 
edge is  available  for  them  and  the  power  of 
office  is  behind  them,  and  with  tact  they 
could  combine  these  two  for  the  welfare  of 


the  community  they  control.  ...  It  often 
seems  that  health  officers  do  just  as  much 
or  Just  as  little  as  public  opinion  forces 
them  to  do.  Proper  appointments  in  public 
health  offices  will  bring  about  more  progress 
than  any  other  one  thing.  ...  If  this 
is  the  solution,  then,  is  rests  with  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  mayors  who  make  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  health  offices." 

The  public  must  continue  its  demand 
for  competent  appointments.  Voluntary  or- 
ganizations are  working  hard  to  educate 
the  people  to  use  their  power,  and  some  day 
everything  the  law  allows  will  be  done  to 
stop  loss  of  life. 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


The  Volunteer  Fire  Department — Its 
Equipment  and  Its  Efficiency 

By  J.  F.  Runyon 

Ex-Chief  Fire  Department,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Just  why  tlie  equipment  and  upkeep  of 
a  volunteer  fire  department  should  differ 
from  that  of  a  paid  fire  department  except 
in  size  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
problem  to  me.  One  of  the  radical  differ- 
ences between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  the  chief  of  the  volunteer  fire 
department  is  usually  selected,  appointed  or 
elected  either  because  he  is  a  good  fellow 
or  a  petty  politician,  or  because  it  is  his 
turn  or  some  peanut  politician  wants  to 
pay  a  political  debt;  and  just  as  often 
as  not  the  recipient  of  the  honor  proves 
himself  wholly  incompetent  for  the  posi- 
tion. To  my  mind  the  most  important 
piece  of  apparatus  for  the  volunteer  fire 
department  is  a  chief  engineer  who  has 
a  mania  for  fighting  and  preventing  fires, 
and  who  also  commands  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  should  be  a  diplomat,  for  the 
volunteer  department  is  composed  of  men, 
boys,  idiots,  enthusiasts  and  those  who 
have  an  intense  desire  to  wear  a  pretty 
uniform  and  parade  behind  a  brass  band. 

The  chief  of  the  volunteer  department — 
and  when  I  say  volunteer  department  I 
mean  a  department  of  a  town  of,  say,  8,000 
to  12,000  inhabitants — has  need  of  just  as 
much  nerve,  experience,  brain  and  back- 
bone as  has  the  chief  of  any  paid  depart- 
ment. He  must  have  the  nefve  to  promul- 
gate all  necessary  orders  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  his  department,  and  then 
have  the  backbone  to  see  that  these  orders 
are  carried  out  regardless  of  petty  wire 
pulling.  He  must  have  had  long  years  of 
experience,  because  in  the  small  community 
fires  are  few  and  far  between  as  a  rule; 


he  must  have  brains  enough  to  assimilate 
knowledge  gained  from  experience,  brains 
with  which  to  act  and  think  quickly  in  an 
emergency,  and  with  it  all  he  must  exer- 
cise diplomacy  of  the  highest  grade  in 
order  to  gain  and  maintain  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  rank  and  file,  without 
which  he  cannot  be  a  success.  His  de- 
partment may  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  fire  fighting  apparatus  or  the  most 
antiquated  known  to  man,  but  if  your 
chief  is  75  per  cent  of  what  he  should  be, 
the  department  will  be  a  success. 

The  volunteer  fire  department  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke; 
the  so-called  funny  papers  have  for  years 
fallen  back  on  the  volunteer  fire  department 
for  fuel  for  poor  jokes,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  anything  of  the  kind  in 
these  days.  Years  ago  when  all  volunteer 
departments  were  equipped  with  leather 
hose  and  red  shirts  (either  of  which  was 
as  important  as  the  other)  they  were  more 
ornamental  than  useful  in  many  instances, 
but  the  fire  department  of  today  is  a  good 
deal  more  of  a  business  proposition  than 
that  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  In- 
surance rates  go  up  and  down  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  efficiency  of  the  local  depart- 
ment. It  is  a  common  thing  for  an  in- 
surance inquisitor  to  visit  your  town  and 
find  out  how  many  lengths  of  hose  burst 
during  the  previous  year,  how  many  gal- 
lons of  water  your  department  can  throw 
in  a  given  time,  and  also  the  total  fire  loss 
of  the  previous  year,  but  never  does  he 
ask  how  many  men  turned  out  at  your 
last  parade.  The  chief  engineer  of  today 
points  with  pride  to  his  apparatus,  and  his 
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record  of  small  fire  loss,  rather  than  to  the 
appearance  of  his  men  and  himself  on 
parade  day. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  ideal  appa- 
ratus for  volunteer  fire  departments  has 
come  into  service — the  automobile.  The 
upkeep  of  automobile  apparatus  is  prac- 
tically nothing;  it  is  ready  for  instant 
service  at  all  times;  no  horses  have  to  be 
hooked  up ;  no  horses  are  eating  their  heads 
off  between  runs;  and  your  machine  is 
capable  of  giving  far  more  efficient  service 
than  any  horse-drawn  apparatus  that  was 
ever  built. 

In  the  Morristown  department,  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  chief  for  four  years, 
w-e  have  had  an  automobile  apparatus  in 
service  for  over  two  years.  During  that 
time  it  has  never  failed  to  respond  to  an 
alarm  on  the  instant.  We  have  used  it 
in  good  weather  and  bad,  on  roads  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  at  times  when  the  dust 
was  so  thick  that  you  could  scarcely  see, 
and  sometimes  when  the  mud  was  so  slip- 
pery and  heavy  that  the  streets  were  prac- 
tically impassable  for  horse-drawn  appa- 
ratus. We  have  used  it  when  the  streets 
were  covered  with  ice,  when  horses  weve 
slipping,  sliding  and  falling,  and  at  other 


times  in  snow  that  was  two  feet  on  the 
level,  and  have  encountered  drifts  success- 
fully that  were  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
depth.  At  no  time  has  the  apparatus 
failed  us;  in  the  deep  snow  it  responded 
quickly,  and  in  case  of  a  large  fire  we  used 
it  as  a  road  breaker  for  the  horse-drawn 
apparatus.  To  be  sure,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  turned  out  to  my  knowledge.  It 
has  an  engine  that  develops  some  sixty 
horsepower  and  more  speed  than  we  care 
to  use,  and  the  automobile  end  of  it  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  machinery  that 
this  country  can  turn  out.  We  have  an- 
swered not  only  local  alarms,  but  have  also 
given  help  to  surrounding  towns  within  a 
radius  of  eighteen  miles.  In  two  instances 
we  were  on  the  ground  in  towns  four  miles 
distant  before  the  local  apparatus  had  got 
to  work. 

While  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
place entirely  the  old  steam  engine  with 
the  new  self-propelled  engine,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  steam  fire  engine  will,  in 
a  few  years,  be  simply  a  memory.  Were  I  to 
be  given  the  money  and  authority  to  equip 
a  volunteer  department  for  a  town  of,  say, 
12,000  inhabitants  with  what  was  in  my 
opinion  the  best  fire  apparatus,  I  should  in- 
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stall  automobile  apparatus  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  comparatively  few  towns 
that  have  a  normal  water  pressure  at  their 
fire  plugs  of  less  than  thirty  pounds.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  case,  my  first  piece 
of  apparatus  would  be  an  auto  chemical 
engine  carrying  two  35-gallon  tanks,  to- 
gether with  ],000  feet  of  2y2-inch  hose,  to 
be  used  as  a  first  or  still  alarm  apparatus. 
My  experience  has  been  that  two  35-gallon 
tanks  are  far  preferable  to  one  50-gallon 
tank,  because  in  nuxny  cases  one  35-gallon 
tank  is  amply  sufficient,  and,  that  being 
the  case,  it  leaves  a  reserve  tank  ready  for 
imnietliate  use  for  a  second  call,  which  has 
hai)pened  a  number  of  times  in  my  depart- 
ment before  the  discharged  tank  could  be 
refilled.  The  hose  carried  will  be  of  great 
use  when  it  is  found  that  the  fire  has  been 
underestimated  and  the  department  should 
have  been  called  instead  of  the  chemical 
engine.  I  should  also  have  on  this  piece 
of  apparatus  two  three-gallon  extinguish- 
ers, a  24-foot  extension  ladder,  axes,  hooks, 
plaster  hooks,  crowbars  and  door-openers. 
My  next  piece  of  apparatus  would  be  an 
auto  pumping  engine  of  500  to  700  gallons 
capacity  and  carrying  1,000  feet  of  2V2- 
inch  hose.  This  apparatus  should  also  be 
e(iuipped  with  axes,  hooks  and  small  ex- 
tinguishers.    My  truck  would  be  a  motor 


apparatus,  and  should  be  equipped  with 
ladders  up  to  55  feet  in  length,  together 
with  hooks,  crowbars,  battering  rams  and 
such  other  equipment  as  is  usually  car- 
ried on  the  hook  and  ladder  truck.  I  am 
still  undecided  as  to  whether  my  fourth 
company  should  be  e<iuipped  with  a  motor 
engine  or  with  the  old  standby,  the  steamer 
and  tender.  I  have  a  feeling  in  my  heart 
that  I  should  feel  a  little  more  confidence 
in  the  efiiciency  of  my  department  had  I 
a  good,  substantial  steam  fire  engine  to  fall 
back  on  in  case  of  a  conflagration,  rather 
than  i)in  my  faith  wholly  on  the  new  in- 
vention. My  personal  experience  has  had 
to  do  only  with  the  steam  fire  engine  and 
the  auto  chemical,  although  we  are  now 
having  built  an  auto  truck.  The  auto 
chemical  we  have  had  in  service  over  two 
years,  and  with  it  wo  have  handled  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  our  fires. 

Our  department  is  equipped  with  the 
damewell  fire  alarm  system,  and  the  com- 
pany operating  the  auto  chemical  engine 
has  in  its  employ  a  driver  who  is  constant- 
ly on  duty  and  who  acts  also  as  janitor 
of  the  house.  Our  truck  is  a  horse-drawn 
apparatus,  and  the  company  owns  the 
horses  which  pull  the  truck.  They  are 
stabled  in  the  house,  and  a  driver  is  con- 
stantly on  duty.     The  same  is  true  of  one 
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of  our  engine  companies.  We  have  three 
other  companies  in  our  department,  and 
we  have  to  hire  horses  for  their  service. 
The  first  three  companies  named,  how- 
ever, are  giving  as  efficient  service  as  any 
paid  department,  while  operating  at  mini- 
mum expense. 

Extinguishing  fires  is  so  much  of  a  busi- 
ness proposition  that  every  town  should  do 
its  utmost  to  provide  proper  equipment  for 
its  department  in  order  that  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  obtained.  To  get  these  re- 
sults quick  service  must  be  had.  One  of 
the  first  essentials  for  quick  service  is  an 
automatic  fire  alarm;  this  being  installed, 
the  next  most  important  step  is  that  of 
having  men  on  duty  at  all  times  or  within 
quick  calling  distance.  The  chemical  en- 
gine should  have  a  man  constantly  on 
duty,  and  a  telephone  should  be  installed 
in  each  engine  house  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  fire  alarm.  It  will  be  found  upon  com- 
parison that  the  automobile  apparatus  with 
a  man  constantly  on  duty  can  be  main- 
tained at  about  the  same  cost  per  year  as 
could  a  horse-drawn  apparatus  with  a  man 
on  call.  Quick  response  is  most  necessary 
in  case  of  fire;  the  first  fifteen  seconds  are 
the  most  valuable  in  the  saving  of  life 
and  property,  and  every  effort  should  be 
put  forth  to  attain  this  end;  the  saving  of 
a  few  dollars  in  the  equipment  of  the  de- 
partment often  proves  to  be  expensive 
economy. 

The  volunteer  fireman  gives  his  time, 
his  labor,  often  his  health,  and  not  infre- 
quently his  life  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  and  his  neighbors'  property,  and  the 
volunteer  fireman  is  in  many  instances  as 
good  or  better  than  the  paid  fireman.  The 
volunteer  does  his  work  because  he  loves 
it,  and  in  most  volunteer  departments 
patriotism  and  the  love  of  excitement  are 
the  two  instigators  to  the  work.  While 
modern  equipment  is  most  essential  to  the 
efficient  fighting  of  fires,  in  the  volunteer 
department  as  well  as  the  paid  department 
the  thing  most  important  above  all  other 
things  is  discipline.  No  chief  engineer  can 
expect  to  accomplish  good  work  at  a  fire, 
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no  matter  how  well  his  department  may  be 
equipped  with  apparatus,  no  matter  how 
much  he  may  know  himself  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  unless  he  has  his  men  well 
disciplined.  He  may  himself  be  the  best 
fireman  in  the  world,  but  single-handed 
he  can  do  nothing;  he  must  have  his  men 
so  well  trained  and  so  well  disciplined  that 
they  will  instantly  respond  to  any  order  he 
may  give.  While  he  should  be  fearless 
and  eager  to  lead  his  men  into  the  hot- 
test and  most  dangerous  spot  of  the  con- 
flagration, he  should  be  of  such  caliber  that 
he  can  stand  far  enough  away  at  times 
from  the  fire  to  take  in  the  situation  in 
its  entirety  and  be  able  to  comprehend  com- 
pletely that  with  which  he  has  to  compete. 
The  chief  engineer  who  has  six  men  under 
good  discipline  can  do  more  with  six  buck- 
ets and  a  brook  than  can  a  chief  who  has 
the  most  modem  equipment,  but  whose 
companies  are  at  loggerheads  with  each 
other  and  are  anxious  only  to  shine  indi- 
vidually. As  I  said  before,  the  chief  of  the 
volunteer  department  must  be  a  diplomat, 
and  he  must  be  a  diplomat  who  can  issue 
orders  quickly,  sternly  and  decisively  that 
will  be  obeyed  instantly  without  thought 
or  question. 
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Municipal  Water  Purification  Plant  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.* 

By  J.  W.  Armstrong 

Of  the  Staff  of  George  W.  Fuller,  New  York 


The  filtration  plant  now  being  con- 
structed for  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  project  which  was  first 
seriously  undertaken  some  twelve  years 
ago.  Little  real  progress  was  made,  how- 
ever, until  1909,  when  Messrs.  Hering  &  Ful- 
ler were  employed  to  report  upon  the  best 
available  method  of  securing  a  new  water 
supply  for  the  city.  They  advised  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  the  construction  of  a  mechan- 
ical filter  plant  having  a  capacity  of  twenty 
million  gallons  daily,  for  purifying  the 
water  of  the  Grand  River,  and  that  a  com- 
plete water-softening  plant,  together  with 
all  the  necessary  appurtenances,  including 
reaction  and  coagulating  reservoirs,  be  built 
for  preparing  the  water  for  filtration.  A 
clear- water  reservoir  of  three  million  gal- 
lons capacity  was  also  recommended. 

The  water  of  the  Grand  River  is  a 
moderately  hard  water  for  the  central 
West,  and  a  very  hard  water,  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  It  is  about  twice  as  hard 
as  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  fre- 
quently uninviting  in  appearance,  partly 
due  to  the  color  or  vegetable  stain  which  it 
contains,  and  this  is  augmented  at  times 
by  soil  wash,  which  produces  more  or  less 
turbidity  or  mud  in  the  water  as  supplied 
to  the  consumers.  As  regards  the  bacterial 
analyses,  the  water,  while  polluted  to  an 
extent  that  makes  it  undesirable  and  at 
times  unsafe  for  drinking  purposes  in  its 
raw  condition,  is  certainly  not  grossly  pol- 
luted, and  can  be  made  entirely  satisfac- 
tory  in  quality   after  being  treated   in   a 
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thoroughly  well  built  and  well  operated 
filtration  plant. 

A  brief  description  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  water  in  its  passage  through  the 
plant  may  prove  helpful  in  understanding 
what  follows : 

The  water  passes  from  the  intake  into  a 
concrete  conduit  to  the  pumping  station, 
where  it  is  picked  up  by  a  centrifugal  pump 
and  forced  into  an  equalizing  chamber  in 
the  head  house.  From  here  at  times  of 
high  turbidity  in  the  river,  it  enters  into 
the  grit  chamber,  where  sand  and  heavy 
suspended  matter  is  settled  out.  After 
passing  through  the  grit  chamber  it  enters 
a  mixing  chamber,  where  the  chemicals  are 
applied,  and  the  water  is  kept  in  rapid  mo- 
tion until  the  proper  reactions  have  taken 
place,  when  it  is  admitted  into  the  coagu- 
lating reservoirs,  where  the  water  is  pre- 
pared for  the  filters  and  most  of  the  im- 
purities are  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 
After  leaving  the  coagulating  reserv;oir3 
the  water  passes  through  the  sand  filters, 
and  from  there  into  the  clear-water  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  finally  led  through 
a  concrete  conduit  to  the  high-lift  pumping 
station. 

The  pumping  station  is  located  centrally 
and  adjacent  to  the  filter  gallery.  The  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  which  are  of  the  single 
suction  vertical  shaft  type,  are  located  in 
a  pit.  The  pumps  are  placed  with  their 
centers  below  extreme  low  water  level  in 
the  river,  which  insures  their  being  always 
primed.  There  are  three  raw-water  pumps, 
each  capable  of  lifting  eight  million  gal- 
lons a  day  against  a  head  of  thirty  feet. 
There  are  two  smaller  raw-water  pumps, 
each  of  a  capacity  of  four  million  gallons  a 
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day  against  the  same  head.  On  a  tee  in 
the  suction  line  of  one  of  these  pumps  a 
valve  is  attached  which  opens  into  the 
room  and  is  operated  by  an  extension  stem 
from  the  floor  above.  This  enables  the 
raw-water  pump  to  be  used  as  a  sump  pump 
should  the  pit  become  flooded.  The  raw- 
water  pumps  are  designed  to  be  operated 
automatically,  starting  when  the  water 
falls  below  a  certain  level  in  the  equalizing 
reservoir  and  stopping  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  predetermined  elevation.  They  are 
also  capable  of  being  operated  by  hand. 
All  the  raw  water  is  discharged  into  a 
36-inch  force  main  laid  under  the  floor  of 
the  filter  gallery,  in  which  is  placed  a  30- 
inch  Venturi  meter  with  an  18-inch  throat. 
This  arrangement  effected  quite  a  saving 
in  the  length  of  piping,  but  prevented  an 
ideal  arrangement  of  the  pipe  gallery. 

The  two  wash  water  pumps  each  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000  gallons  per  minute  against 
a  maximum  head  of  52  feet.  These 
pumps  discharge  their  water  into  the  wash 
water  main  in  the  center  of  the  filter  gal- 
lery. They  are  designed  to  stop  auto- 
matically when  the  water  reaches  a  certain 
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elevation  in  the  wash  water  tower,  but  they 
require  to  be  started  by  hand.  The  reason 
for  this  method  of  operation  is  to  enable 
the  exact  amount  of  water  required  for 
each  filter  washing  to  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, which  could  not  be  done  if  water 
were  to  be  pumped  into  the  tank  at  the 
same  time  it  was  being  withdrawn.  The 
motors  operating  the  pumps  are  located 
upon  the  ground  floor,  and  they  will  be  run 
by  alternating  current  of  440  volts,  trans- 
mitted through  underground  cables  from 
the  high-lift  pumping  station. 

The  water  is  pumped  into  an  equalizing 
chamber  in  the  head  house,  which  acts  as 
a  center  of  distribution,  and  froni  there  it 
ordinarily  passes  directly  into  the  grit 
chamber  through  a  42-inch  by  42-inch 
sluice  gate.  During  flood  times  the  river 
water  contains  a  great  deal  of  sediment 
that  is  extremely  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
before  applying  the  chemicals.  Most  of  the 
heavier  suspended  particles  will  be  depos- 
ited by  plain  subsidence  in  traversing  the 
grit  chamber,  which  is  152  feet  8  inches 
long  and  21  feet  wide,  and  will  hold  about 
307,000  gallons. 

The  mixing  chamber  is  adjacent  to  the 
grit  chamber  and  is  44  feet  wide  by  160 
feet  long  and  holds  approximately  732,000 
gallons.  Wooden  bafiles  of  the  "around- 
the-end"  tyi^e  are  spaced  three  feet  apart 
for  the  full  length  of  this  chamber.  This 
type  of  bafile  permits  the  operation  of  the 
plant  with  varying  heads  of  water  and  of- 
fers reasonably  good  facilities  for  cleaning 
and  inspection.  Water  can  be  drawn  from 
the  mixing  chamber  at  four  different  points 
through  sluice  gates.  As  the  condition  of 
the  water  changes,  the  time  for  chemical 
reaction  can  be  shortened  and  lengtheneil. 
Should  the  water  be  drawn  from  the  gate 
most  remote  from  the  entrance,  it  will  have 
to  travel  four  times  as  far  as  it  would  if 
drawn  out  at  the  first  gate,  and  the  time 
for  chemical  reaction  would  be  correspond- 
ingly lengthened.  The  grit  chamber  and 
mixing  chamber  were  designed  with  flat  top 
and  bottom,  the  bottom  being  reinforced  in 
the  style  of  a  mushroom  floor  system  for 
the  purpose  of   resisting  upward  pressure. 

There  are  two  coagulating  basins.  The 
smaller  of  the  two  basins  is  88  feet  6  inches 
by  118  feet  9  inches,  and  holds  1,134,000 
gallons;  the  larger  basin  is  118  feet  6  inches 
by  118  feet  9  inches,  and  holds  1,452,000 
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gallons.  The  basins  can  be  operated  singly 
in  parallel  or  in  series.  They  are  covered 
with  groined  arches  supported  by  columns. 
It  has  been  noticed  in  reservoirs  with  few 
baffles  that  there '  is  a  tendency  for  water 
to  short-circuit  and  for  the  floe  to  settle  out 
unevenly  in  different  parts  of  the  reservoir. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  to 
maintain  a  more  even  distribution  of  the 
floe,  the  baffles  in  this  basin  are  much 
closer  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore, 
being  fifteen  feet  on  centers.  The  water 
is  withdrawn  from  the  reservoirs  over  a 
skimming  weir  made  of  thin  stop  planks. 
The  object  in  using  the  thin  planks  is  to 
interpose  a  weak  point  that  would  give  way 
should  the  water  suddenly  be  withdrawn  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  thus  save  the  con- 
crete work,  which  is  not  designed  to  with- 
stand a  full  water  load.  They  offer  the 
further  advantage  of  enabling  the  water 
to  be  taken  from  various  depths  below  the 
surface. 

A  feature  of  this  plant  which  has  saved 
considerable  piping  and  a  number  of  valves, 
is  the  double  conduit.  The  water  from 
the  mixing  reservoir  enters  the  lower  com- 
partment of  this  passage  through  one  of 
four  sluice  gates  and  from  there  enters  the 


coagulating  basins  through  a  sluice  gate. 
After  passing  through  the  coagulating 
basins  the  water  is  taken  into  the  upper 
compartment  and  conveyed  on  to  the  filters. 
By-passes  consisting  of  sluice  gates  open- 
ing either  into  the  upper  or  lower  passage 
are  so  placed  that  the  raw  water  may  be 
cut  out  of  the  grit  chamber  and  passed  di- 
rectly into  the  mixing  chamber  or  directly 
into  the  coagulating  basin,  or  all  of  the 
basins  can  be  by-passed  and  raw  water 
turned  directly  into  the  conduit  leading  on 
to  the  filters.  Water  that  has  been  passed 
through  the  mixing  chamber  can  also  be 
admitted  to  the  upper  passage  and  taken 
directly  to  the  filters,  by-passing  the  coagu- 
lating basins.  It  is  thus  seen  that  an  un- 
usual degree  of  flexibility  can  be  obtained 
in  tfie  operation  of  the  plant. 

There  are  ten  filters  with  a  normal  rat- 
ing of  two  million  gallons  each,  five  of 
which  are  on  each  side  of  an  eighteen-foot 
pipe  gallery.  The  filters  are  built  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  and  are  supported  direct- 
ly upon  the  groined  arches  which  form  the 
roof  of  the  clear-water  basin.  They  are 
25  feet  by  38  feet  outside  measurement. 
Each  filter  is  divided  into  halves  by  a  cen- 
ter gutter,   and  there  are  twelve  concrete 
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lateral  guttei"s,  sixteen  inches  wide.  In 
washing,  all  water  is  carried  off  through 
the  lateral  gutters,  none  of  it  being  allowed 
to  flow  directly  into  the  center  gutter.  Each 
filter  has  about  738  square  feet  of  sand  area, 
aggregating  7,344  square  feet  for  the  ten 
filters. 

The  strainer  system  is  constructed  of 
concrete  ridge  blocks  spaced  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart  across  the  filter.  The  end 
blocks  are  nine  inches  wide  at  the  base 
and  have  perpendicular  sides  for  a  height 
of  five  inches,  at  which  height  a  seat  is 
left  for  the  support  of  the  perforated  brass 
strainer  plates,  which  extend  in  rows  en- 
tirely across  the  filter.  Eor  a  height  of 
eight  inches  above  the  strainer  plates  the 
blocks  are  in  the  form  of  a  tuncated 
wedge.  The  space  between  the  ridges  is 
filled  with  four  different  sizes  of  gravel, 
held  in  place  by  a  brass  wire  screen.  The 
water,  after  passing  through  the  filter  sand 
and  gravel,  enters  the  water  passages  be- 
tween the  ridge  blocks,  from  which  it  passes 
into  the  center  collector  and  from  there 
into  the  pipe  system  underneath  the  filters. 
In  washing  the  filters  the  direction  of  flow 
is  reversed,  filtered  water  being  passed 
rapidly  through  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Filter  rate  controllers  of  the  Earl  type 
are  to  be  installed.  These  controllers  are 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  respond  to 
the  pumps.  If  the  water  level  in  the  clear- 
water  basin  is  lowered,  the  rate  of  filtration 
will  increase  until  a  maximum  is  reached, 
when  all  filters  will  discharge  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  which  they  are  set  until  such 
times  as  the  water  again  rises,  when  the 
filters  will  gradually  slow  down  until  the 
clear-water  basin  is  full,  and  then  shut 
down  entirely. 

As  it  would  require  very  large  pumps  to 
supply  the  wash  water  at  the  high  rate  at 
which  it  is  applied,  it  was  decided  to  em- 
ploy an  elevated  tank  for  washing  the 
filters,  which  could  be  filled  by  means  of 
small  pumps  during  the  interim  between 
washes.  This  structure  is  built  over  the 
clear-water  reservoir  and  the  columns  sup- 
porting it  are  carried  to  solid  rock.  The 
tank,  supporting  beams  and  columns,  are 
built  of  reinforced  concrete;  the  exterior 
is  of  brick  to  match  the  other  buildings. 

The  main  body  of  the  head  house  is  46 
feet  by  60  feet  3  inches  outside,  which  with 
the  addition  of  a  projection  for  the  tower 
gives  a  total  floor  space  of  about  3,000 
square  feet.    The  building  has  a  basement. 
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ground  floor,  mixing  floor  and  tower.  The 
basement  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  receives  the  water  from  the  pumps 
and  acts  as  an  equalizing  chamber  and  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  raw  water.  The 
other  compartment  contains  the  steam 
boiler  and  coal  storage  bins,  together  with 
the  elevating  and  crushing  machinery,  and 
a  vacuum  cleaner.  Upon  the  ground  floor 
are  located  the  various  operating  stands  for 
controlling  the  valves  and  sluice  gates  and 
all  the  chemical  controllers.  The  operat- 
ing floor  contains  all  the  apparatus  for  mix- 
ing and  storing  chemical  solutions.  The 
tower  contains  the  bins  for  the  storage  of 
chemicals  and  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
handling  and  conveying  the  material.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, with  the  exception  of  the  outer  walls, 
which  are  of  brick. 

From  the  solution  tanks  the  chemicals 
will  flow  by  gravity  to  the  controllers 
which  are  located  on  the  floor  beneath,  and 
after  passing  through  the  controllers  they 
will  flow  by  gravity  to  the  point  of  appli- 
cation to  the  water.  The  operator  is  en- 
abled to  vary  the  time  allowed  for  chem- 
ical reaction  to  suit  the  changing  condition 
of  the  water.  For  each  of  the  solutions 
duplicate  controllers  of  the  Earl  type  are 
provided.  They  are  all  operated  in  con- 
junction with  a  Venturi  meter  and  a  mas- 
ter controller  which  so  regulates  the  depth 
of  solution  that  the  head  above  the  dis- 
charging orifice  varies  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  water  passing  into  the 
reservoirs  through  the  meter.  After  the 
orifice  has  been  properly  set  the  action  of 
the  controller  is  entirely  automatic,  and 
however  much  the  quantity  of  water  pass- 
ing through  the  system  may  fluctuate, 
chemicals  in  the  correct  proportion  will  be 
supplied.  An  additional  alum  controller 
is  provided  for  furnishing  the  amount  that 
may  become  necessary  for  corrective  treat- 
ment. Each  of  the  chemical  solution  tanks 
is  provided  with  a  recording  gage,  operated 
by  a  glass  float.  The  recording  device  is 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  neat  glass  case  supported 
on  a  bracket  on  the  outside  of  the  tank. 

For  agitating  the  chemical  solutions 
each  of  the  tanks  is  equipped  with  a  two- 
bladed  propeller  mounted  in  a  funnel- 
shaped  casing,   with  its  bottom  edge  sup- 


ported three  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
tank.  The  pi'opeller  will  be  operated  by  an 
electric  motor  hung  from  the  under  side  of 
the  tank.  The  agitation  is  violent  and 
keeps  all  inert  or  undissolved  matter  thor- 
oughly in  suspension  until  it  is  drawn  off 
into  the  piping  system.  The  agitation  is 
particularly  good  in  the  comers  of  square 
tanks. 

In  April,  1910,  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
by  vote  authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $400,000 
to  pay  for  the  new  water  works  project, 
and  of  this  amount,  $350,000  was  to  be  used 
for  the  filtration  plant  proper  and  $50,000 
for  conduits  and  some  additional  machinery 
to  be  installed  in  the  main  high  lift  pimip- 
ing  station. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  filtration 
plant  was  divided  into  four  separate  con- 
tracts, the  first  of  which  was  for  build- 
ing the  dear-water  conduit,  intake  and 
drain.  It  involved  the  construction  of 
about  2,900  lineal  feet  of  conduit  and  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Rusche  in  July,  1910, 
for  $51,518.44.  Contract  No.  2,  for  the 
furnishing  and  installing  of  all  pumping 
machinery,  was  awarded  to  the  Fort  Wayne 
Electric  Company,  who  coupled  to  their 
motors  pumps  made  by  the  Buffalo  Steam 
Pump  Company,  the  contract  price  being 
$12,425.  Contract  No.  3  was  for  the  vari- 
ous basins  and  substructures  of  the  build- 
ings. It  included  practically  all  the  grad- 
ing and  the  bulk  of  the  concrete  work. 
This  contract  was  awarded  to  Prange  & 
Co.  for  $123,842.  The  fourth  contract  was 
for  the  construction  of  buildings,  wash- 
water  tower,  filters,  piping,  and  all  the 
special  devices  employed  in  the  plant.  The 
Roberts  Filter  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  awarded  this  contract 
for  the  sum  of  $159,882. 

All  plans  for  the  construction  of  this 
plant  were  prepared  by  the  firm  of  Hering 
&  Fuller  in  their  New  York  office,  and  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Mr.  George  W. 
Fuller  has  been  employed  as  consulting  en- 
gineer on  the  construction  of  the  works. 
The  construction  has  been  done  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Freshney,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mr.  R.  E.  Harrison  being  the  resi- 
dent engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  work. 
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Building  Good  Roads  in  Colorado' 

By  Hon.  John  F.  Shafroth 

Governor  of  Colorado 


Colorado  has  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  good  roads  movement,  not  only  on 
account  of  making  accessible  all  portions 
of  this  mountainous  section,  but  because 
we  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the  world  that 
contains  such  beautiful  scenery  somewhat 
of  a  playground  for  America. 

Early  in  1909  we  enacted  a  law  that 
the  convicts  of  Colorado  should  be  made 
to  work  upon  the  roads.  We  felt  that  it 
was  better  for  the  convicts,  and  that  was 
the  primary  object.  We  knew  that  such 
work  would  harden  their  nmscles  and  give 
them  something  better  than  the  past  to 
think  of,  and  if  the  element  of  reward 
could  be  introduced,  the  men  would  get 
hold  of  a  hope  and  an  aspiration  which, 
with  the  open-air  exercise,  would  go  far 
toward  increasing  health  and  strength. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  convicts  had 
been  doing  a  little  construction  work  with- 
in a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
penitentiary.  We  were  always  afraid  they 
would  escape,  and  sometimes  they  did  so. 
Our  problem  was  to  find  an  inexpensive 
way  of  getting  these  men  to  work  without 
escaping.  Finally  we  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  each  man  a  diminution  of  sen- 
tence amounting  to  one-third  of  the  time  he 
worked,  and  two  years  and  a  half  ago  the 
state  legislature  passed  a  law  providing 
that  persons  confined  in  the  penitentiary, 
when  designated  by  the  warden,  could  work 
upon  the  public  highways,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  diminution  of  sentence  of  ten 
days  for  every  thirty  days  on  which  a  man 
worked.  We  have  an  excellent  warden,  a 
man  both  firm  and  wise,  who  knows  his 
men  thoroughly  and  is  considered  by  them 
a  friend.  We  give  a  considerable  amount 
of   time   for   good   conduct,    and   this    ad- 


*  From    an    address    before    the    International 
Good  Roads  Congress  in  Chicago,  in  September. 
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ditional  commutation  of  sentence  was  some- 
what experimental. 

Gangs  of  men  were  placed  on  the  road, 
sometimes  close  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
at  other  times  forty,  fifty  and  even  two 
hundred  miles  away.  The  men  are  not 
locked,  and  in  the  daytime  they  are  not 
guarded.  Two  superintendents  are  in  con- 
trol of  each  gang  of,  say,  sixty  men.  It 
takes  skilled  men  to  designate  how  and 
where  the  men  are  to  work,  since  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  rock  to  deal  with.  At  night 
the  camp  is  guarded  by  one  man,  and  he 
a  convict. 

The  camp  is  composed  of  tents  with  no 
enclosure  whatever.  The  tents  are  pitched 
where  the  work  begins,  and  the  men  gen- 
erally drift  some  distance  away  before  the 
camp  is  moved.  There  is  nothing  to  con- 
trol these  men  if  they  want  to  make  a 
break,  but  tliey  have  never  yet  done  so. 
One  or  two  have  strayed  away,  "but  the 
warden  reported  to  me  at  the  end  of  my 
first  term  that  the  net  loss  from  men 
escaping  from  road  gangs  was  only  two. 
There  had  been  more  escapes  than  that, 
but  the  men  had  either  come  back  or  been 
captured.  Sometimes  they  have  written  to 
the  warden  that  they  wanted  to  come  back 
and  serve  out  their  term.  The  warden  picks 
oiit  his  men  when  they  first  enter  the  peni- 
tentiary; he  notices  how  they  observe  the 
rides,  and  he  selects  them  one  at  a  time. 
Each  man  chosen  holds  up  his  right  hand, 
and  swears  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  he  ever  attempt  to  escape,  and  that  he 
will,  if  possible,  prevent  any  one  of  his 
brother  convicts  from  escaping. 

Not  long  ago  the  warden  got  a  letter  from 
a  man  in  Ohio  saying  that  he  had  escaped 
at  a  certain  time  from  the  road  gang,  and 
that  while  he  had  no  compunctions  about  the 
crime  which  he  had  committed,  he  was  dis- 
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tressed  because  he  had  broken  liis  word  to 
the  warden ;  lie  said  that  on  a  certain  day 
he  would  ai)i)ear  at  the  penitentiary  and 
ask  to  be  received  within  its  walls,  and 
that  the  warden  must  not  come  after  him — 
it  was  not  necessary;  he  also  gave  his  ad- 
dress. Every  hour  during  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  return  some  of  the  em- 
ployes who  had  been  there  under  the  old 
system  guyefl  the  warden  because  his  man 
had  not  yet  come,  but  at  ten  minutes  of 
six,  just  before  closing  time,  the  man 
walked  into  the  prison  and  surrendered  him- 
self. Since  the  chief  aim  of  imprisonment 
is  the  redemption  of  the  prisoner,  any 
means  of  awakening  a  conscience  is  of 
benefit  to  the  state. 

Whenever  you  give  a  prisoner  a  motive 
for  work,  when  you  say  to  him,  "You  will 
get  ten  days  out  of  every  thirty,  besides 
your  other  good  conduct  time,  if  you  will 
work  on  the  road,"  you  will  find  that  he 
will  work  with  an  energy  totally  unknown 
in  labor  paid  in  any  other  way.  I  went 
once  with  the  warden  to  one  of  these  camps, 
and  as  I  approached — we  went  around 
a  mountain  and  came  upon  the  gang  unex- 
j)ectedly — we  found  that  they  were  work- 
ing as  if  racing  with  each  other.  They 
dread  being  sent  back  within  the  peniten- 
tiary walls,  and  the  reward  of  a  commutated 
sentence  is  their  motive  for  good  labor.  If 
a  man  escapes,  he  loses  his  good  conduct 
time,  his  "ten  days,"  and  not  only  that,  he 
must  serve  out  his  maximum  time,  the  full 
limit  of  his  sentence.  We  have  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  in  Colorado.  If  a  man's 
sentence  is  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  he 
can,  by  perfect  conduct  and  good  work, 
get  out  in  four  years  and  three  months; 
but  if  he  should  escape  and  be  captured, 
he  would  not  only  have  to  serve  ten  years, 
but  the  maximum  sentence  of  twenty  years, 
and  it  is  consequently  an  appalling  thing 
to  him  to  think  of  escaping  from  prison. 
We  have  had  fewer  escapes  under  this  sys- 
tem than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  The  only  cases  where  the  men 
have  gotten  away  for  good  are  the  two 
which  occurred  during  the  first  two  years 
of  my  administration. 

When  we  find  that  there  are  in  the  state 
of  Colorado  750  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, over  400  of  whom  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  out  on  the  roads,  and  that  the 
number  is  great  in  all  the  states,  we  find 


a  big  field  to  work  upon  in  the  building 
of  good  roads.  If  400  men  are  out  work- 
ing at  the  rate  of,  say,  $2  a  day,  there  is 
$800  a  day  going  into  the  construction  of 
good  roads,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states  where  the  population  is  very  dense 
and  the  territory  is  very  small,  you  can 
readily  see  how  much  work  can  be  done  by 
convict  labor  if  it  is  handled  properly. 

Some  of  the  states  that  have  no  such 
law  as  ours  have  had  sad  experiences  in 
the  matter  of  road  building.  A  governor 
of  another  state  said  to  me,  "I  understand 
that  you  can  work  convicts  without  their 
escaping."  "Well,"  I  replied,  "you  can  if 
you  have  the  right  laws."  "We  found  in 
our  state,"  he  answered,  "that  it  cost  more 
money  to  guard  the  prisoners  than  it  would 
take  to  construct  the  road  by  contract  labor, 
and  therefore  we  have  abandoned  it."  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  law  that  gave  to  the 
prisoner  some  motive,  some  hope,  if  he 
worked  faithfully  upon  the  road.  He  said, 
"No,  we  have  a  guard  over  every  two  or 
three  men,  and  the  resulting  expense  is 
too  great."  I  told  him  of  our  successful 
law.  I  admit  that  unless  you  have  a 
warden  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  pris- 
oners and  who  tries  to  assist  them  in  every 
way,  it  might  not  be  a  success  even  in 
states  that  adopt  a  law  like  ours,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — it  has  worked  admirably 
with  us;  we  find  our  road  work  progres- 
sing, and  it  is  excellent  work. 

A  short  time  ago  I  attended  the  opening 
of  the  road  to  the  top  of  the  Royal  Gorge 
in  Colorado.  In  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Arkansas  River  there  is  a  very  narrow 
gorge  with  mountains  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly on  each  side  to  a  height  of 
2,500  feet.  It  could  easily  have  been 
bridged,  but  it  has  been  felt  that  the  scen- 
ery should  never  be  desecrated  by  bridging. 
There  is  a  flat  place  on  the  top  of  the  gorge, 
probably  six  or  eight  acres,  and  the  warden 
of  the  penitentiary  felt  that  if  a  road  could 
be  constructed  up  there  so  that  people 
could  look  down  into  that  great  chasm  in 
the  mountains,  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
gorge  would  be  shown  to  advantage,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  place  for  tourists  to  go. 
He  kept  the  time  of  the  men,  and,  calcu- 
lating it  at  $2  a  day,  which  is  the  regular 
wage  in  that  portion  of  the  Union,  he  found 
that  if  the  road  bad  been  constructed  by 
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paid  labor  it  would  have  cost  $30,000;  it 
cost  him,  including  everything,  $6,120. 

There  is  a  road  between  Colorado  Springs 
and  Canyon  City  which  was  opened  a  year 
ago.  I  trarelled  that  road  for  25  miles, 
and  it  looked  to  me  just  like  the  fine 
country  roads  in  France  and  England.  It 
is  not  wide — only  about  eighteen  feet;  it  is 
gravelled  and  crowned  and  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  condition.  The  making  of  it  in- 
volved some  rock  work  which  is  well  done. 
These  men  handle  explosives  in  the  blast- 
ing and  breaking  of  the  rock. 

The  benefit  to  the  state  from  this  system 
is  far  greater  than  that  which  it  receives 
from  having  contract  work  done  within 
prison  walls;  perhaps  the  latter  brings 
more  in  the  way  of  direct  return  to  the 
treasury,  but  far  less  in  comparison  with 
the  great  advantage  of  road  construction 
to  the  state.  In  any  case  it  is  wiser  that 
the  convicts  should  have  the  open-air  work 
together  with  the  moral  stimulus  that  helps 
to  make  them  better  citizens  when  they  get 
into  the  world  again. 

I  recommend  to  every  state  represented 
at  this  congress  the  adoption  of  a  law  stat- 
ing that  convict  labor  shall  be  used  on 
roads,  and  that  the  men  shall  receive  for 
their  services  a  commutation  of  ten  days 
out  of  every  thirty,  or  one-third  of  the  time 
spent  in  such  outside  work.  When  that  is 
done,  the  problem  of  prison  labor  upon  the 
public  roads  is  solved.  There  will  be  fewer 
escapes,  and  there  will  be  better  road  con- 
struction. ^ 

Pavement  Construction 

Mr.  C.  H.  Vinal,  City  Engineer  of  Ap- 
pleton,  Wis.,  wrote  us  recently  about  a 
cheap,  satisfactory  cement  pavement  which 
his  city  has  been  constructing.  It  is  of 
concrete  with  a  squeegee  or  asphalt  wear- 
ing surface,  and  is  expected  to  give  good 
service  on  residence  streets  where  traffic 
is  not  heavy.  The  construction,  which  orig- 
inated with  Mr.  Vinal.  is  as  follows: 

On  an  earth  foundation,  after  rolling, 
there  is  placed  a  two-inch  layer  of  equal 
parts  of  sand  and  cinders.  This  is  rolled, 
and  is  covered  with  five  inches  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  mixed  1,  3,  6.  Before  this 
is  set,  a  top  or  wearing  surface  is  laid,  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  thick,  mixed  of 
one  part  Portland  cement  to  one  and  one- 
half  parts  graded  granite  and  sand,  none 
being  larger  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 


This  top  is  troweled  to  a  smooth  and  even 
surface,  and  then  raked  about  one-half 
inch  deep  with  a  common  garden  rake  with 
every  other  tooth  cut  out.  The  raking  is 
done  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  After 
this  surface  has  become  set,  a  squeegee  is 
applied — a  coat  about  one-fourth  inch  thick 
of  good  asphaltic  cement  heated  to  about 
350  degrees  Fahrenheit,  on  top  of  which 
is  spread  a  layer  of  hot,  dry  stone  chips  or 
screenings  about  one-fourth  inch  in  size. 
* 
Chicago  Pavements 
The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Ef- 
ficiency recommends  that  on  streets  not 
subject  to  heavy  travel  the  depth  of  pave- 
ments be  cut  down  from  9^2  to  7  inches; 
this  would  include  4  inches  of  concrete  in- 
stead of  6  as  at  present,  1^2  inches  of  close 
binder  as  now  used  and  l^/^  inches  of  wear- 
ing surface  instead  of  2  inches.  The 
Bureau  estimates  that  such  construction 
would  have  saved  more  than  $200,000  on 
the  500,000  square  yards  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment laid  in  1910.  The  laying  of  Chicago 
pavements  is  criticized  as  to  incompetent 
inspection  and  poor  workmanship,  and  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  unless  good  in- 
spection is  insured,  new  specifications  will 
not  remedy  the  trouble. 


PAVING 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  October  1,  1911. 

Sealed  proposals  for  the  grading',  pav- 
ing and  curbing  certain  streets  in  and 
for  the  City  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  will 
be  received  by  the  Board  of  Bond  Trustees 
at  the  City  Hall  up  to  12  o'clock  noon, 
of  the  7th  day  of  November,  1911.  To  be 
addressed  to  John  A.  Merritt,  Chairman, 
and  endorsed  "Proposals  for  Paving 
Streets." 

The  work  for  which  proposals  are  in- 
vited consists  of  approximately  180,000 
sq.  yds.  of  clay  or  s'hale  blocks,  sheet 
asphalt,  asphalt  block,  bitulithic,  wood 
block  or  concrete  pavement,  and  116,000 
lineal  feet  of  concrete  curb.  Amount  of 
each  class  to  be  determined  after  pro- 
posals are  received  and  considered. 

Bach  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  certified  check  in  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ($5,000)  drawn  on  some  bank 
doing  business  In  the  City  of  Pensacola, 
and  made  payable  to  the  Board  of  Bond 
Trustees   of   the   City   of  Pensacola. 

Specifications  and  blank  forms  of  pro- 
posals can  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Bond  Trus- 
tees and  a  full  set  of  plans  can  be  seen 
at  his  office. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or 
all  bids,  or  to  award  any  part  of  the 
proposed  work  to  any  bidder. 

JOHN  A.  MERRITT, 
Chairman,   Board  of  Bond  Trustees. 

GEO.   ROMMEL..  JR., 

Chief  Engineer. 


Municipal  News  and  Notes 


A  course  of  illustrated  lectures  on  city 
planning  will  be  given  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Ford  in  the  Avery  Library  at  Columbia 
University  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock,  during  the  first  half  year  of 
1911-12.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
the  vast  importance  and  scope  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  analyze  its  many  divergent 
phases,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  city  planning  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  stated  entrance  requirement. 
The  sessions  will  be  two  hours  each,  the 
first  devoted  to  the  lecture,  illustrated  with 
slides,  books  and  maps,  and  the  second  to 
informal  discussion.  Typewritten  abstracts 
of  the  lectures  and  lists  of  recommended 
reading  will  be  distributed  to  those  taking 
the  course.     The  fee  for  the  course  is  $15. 

In  accordance  with  an  order  by  Michael 
J.  Drummond,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  in  New  York  City,  social  service, 
which  has  long  been  efiiciently  carried  on  in 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  is  to  be  es- 
tablished in  five  other  city  hospitals. 
There  will  be  a  committee  in  each  of  these 
hospitals  to  do  everything  possible  for  dis- 
charged convalescent  patients  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  "convalescent  homes,"  and  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  public  and  private 
relief  agencies.  The  "New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  has  organized  a  special  course 
in  social  service  of  four  hours  a  week  of 
class  work  for  four  months,  and  field  and 
practice  work  for  the  entire  time  of  a  stu- 
dent during  that  period.  The  School  offers 
inducements  to  each  of  the  city  hospitals 
to  send  a  representative  of  its  social  service 
department  to  take  the  course  on  leare  of 
absence  from  the  hospital  for  the  four 
months  from  October  to  January. 

It  is  a  significant  proof  of  the  eflFective- 
ness  of  civic  work  accomplished  by  com- 
mercial organizations  that  great  respect  is 
shown  for  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions along  legislative  and  administrative 
lines  made  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  its  committee  on 
municipal    and    metropolitan    affairs. 

There  are  four  thousand  members  of  the 
chamber.  The  committee  on  municipal 
and  metropolitan  affairs  consists  of  eleven, 


the  chairman  being  Prof.  William  B. 
Munro,  of  Harvard.  The  other  members 
represent  various  professions  and  busi- 
nesses. 

Meetings  are  held  regularly  every  Friday 
afternoon,  and  legislative  and  councilmanic 
measures  are  considered.  Likewise  official 
affairs  are  discussed.  Nothing  is  too  in- 
significant for  the  committee  to  consider 
and  investigate.  Upon  the  results  the  com- 
mittee acts,  and,  when  necessary,  the  Cham- 
ber gives  its  official  sanction  to  proposals. 
Complaints,  protests  and  suggestions  from 
the  Chamber  carry  great  weight. 

One  excellent  result  from  installing 
water  meters  was  brought  out  by  George 
Houston,  Water  Commissioner  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  in  his  paper  before  the  Central 
States  Water  Works  Association  in  Sep- 
tember . 

A  trunk  line  sewer  running  from  one  of 
the  state  institutions  through  the  main 
residence  district  of  Kalamazoo  had  over- 
flowed at  a  manhole  at  its  lowest  point 
every  winter  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  City  Council  had  appropriated  $7,000 
for  enlarging  the  sewer.  Since  meters 
were  installed,  the  iisual  waste  of  water 
caused  by  letting  it  run  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  pipes  has  ceased,  and  the  sewer 
has  never  overflowed.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  appropriation  for  en- 
larging the  sewer  has  been  withdrawn. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  com- 
mission government  charter  for  Oakland, 
Cal.,  which  went  into  effect  July  1, 
is  the  provision,  by  means  of  a  tax 
of  2*/^  cents  on  $100,  of  a  fund  for 
municipal  advertising  and  entertainment 
of  visitors.  At  the  present  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  this  will  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  $30,000  annual- 
ly. The  parks,  playgrounds,  boulevards 
and  school  grounds  are  to  be  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  new  school  buildings,  includ- 
ing a  manual  training  and  commercial  high 
school,  are  to  be  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  besides  a  municipal  auditorium 
costing  $500,000.  There  has  also  been  a 
bond  issue  of  $2,500,000  for  improving  the 
waterfront  and  the  deep  water  wharves. 
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Urban  and  Rural  Population  of  the 
United  States 


The  proportion  of  the  population  living 
in  urban  and  rural  territory,  as  shown  by 
the  latest  census  figures,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Census  Bureau  and  a  pre- 
liminary statement  covering  every  state  and 
territory  of  continental  United  States  was 
recently  issued  by  Census  Director  Durand. 
The  Census  Bureau,  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion, has  defined  urban  population  gener- 
ally as  that  residing  in  cities  and  other 
incorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or 
more.  Urban  population  being  thus  de- 
fined, the  remainder  of  the  country  or  state 
is  classed  as  rural. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  brought  out  in 
the  Census  Bulletin  is  that  in  every  state 
and  territory  of  continental  United  States 
there  has  been  since  1900  an  increase  in 
urban  population,  while  in  seven  states 
there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  rural 
population.  In  all  but  two  states — Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming — the  urban  population 
has  increased  faster  than  rural  population, 
and  generally  at  a  very  much  more  rapid 
rate.  There  is  no  state  or  territory  in 
which  the  increase  in  urban  population  was 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  in  six  states  it 
was  more  than  100  per  cent.,  and  in  thir- 
teen other  states  between  50  and  100  per 
cent.  There  are  twenty-two  states,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  the  rural  population 


either  decreased  or  showed  an  increase  of 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  while  there  are  only 
eight  states  in  which  it  was  between  50  and 
100  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  population 
living  in  urban  and  rural  territory  at  the 
censuses  of  1910,  1900,  and  1890,  respec- 
tively, is  shown  for  continental  United 
States,  as  follows : 


Population 

1910 

1900 

1890 

Number 

Total .    .    . 

91.972.266 

75.994,575 

62.947,714 

Urban    .    .    . 
Rural     .    .    . 

42.623.383 
49,348,883 

30,780,875 
45,213.700 

22.708,430 
40,239,284 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Total .    .    . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Urban    .    .    . 
Rural     .    .    . 

46.3 
53.7 

40.5 
59.5 

36.1 
63.9 

The  distribution  of  the  urban  population 
in  1910,  among  cities  and  other  places 
grouped  according  to  specified  limits  of 
population  is  shown  in  the  following  table ; 
the  proportion  of  the  total  population  con- 
tained in  each  group  at  that  census  is  also 
given,  in  comparison  with  similar  propor- 
tions for  the  two  preceding  censuses. 


Number  of 
Places,  1910 

Population, 
1910 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 
Population 

Class  of  Places 

1910 

1900 

.     1890 

91.972,266 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2,405 

42.623.383 

46.3 

40.5 

36.1 

Places  of— 
1 ,000,000  or  more 

3 

5 

11 

31 

59 

120 

374 

629 

1,173 

8,501,174 
3,010,667 
3,949,839 
4,840,458 
4,178,915 
4,062,763 
5,609,208 
4,364,703 
4.105,656 

49,348,883 

9.2 
3.3 
4.3 
5.3 
4.5 
4.4 
6.1 
4.7 
4.5 

53.7 

8.5 
2.2 
3.8 
4.3 
3.6 
3.7 
5.8 
4.3 
44 

59.5 

5.8 

.500,000  to  1,000,000 

1.3 

250,000  to  500,000 

3.9 

100,000  to  250,000 

4.4 

50,000  to  100,000 

3.2 

25,000  to  50,000 

3.7 

10,000  to  25,000 

5.5 

5,000  to  10,000 

4.0 

2,500  to  5,000 

4.3 

Rural  territory 

63.9 
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Books  and  Pamphlets 


City  Government  by  Commission 

All  important  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  commission  form  of  government  has 
just  been  made  in  the  publication  of  a  book 
entitled  "City  Government  by  Commis- 
sion,"* and  edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruif,  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League.  The  work  is  noteworthy,  also,  as 
being  the  first  of  the  forthcoming  National 
Municipal  League  Series,  to  be  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  of  New  York, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee  of   the   League. 

The  Table  of  Contents  of  Mr.  Woodruff's 
book  is  as  follows : 

I. — Growth  of  Interest  in  Commission 
Government. 

II.— History  of  the  Commission  Govern- 
ment Idea. 

in. — Fundamental  Principles  Involved 
in  Commission  Government. 

IV. — The  Galveston  Plan.  By  Professor 
William  Bennett  Munro. 

V. — Commission  Government  Described. 
By  Oswald  Ryan. 

VT. — Provisions  of  Commission  Govern- 
ments Analyzed.  By  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Brad- 
ford. 

VII. — Popular  Arguments  for  Commis- 
sion Government. 

VIII. — Popular  Arguments  Against  the 
System.     By  Ansley  Wilcox. 

IX. — Is  the  Commission  Form  Applicable 
to  Large  Cities?  By  Horace  E.  Deming  and 
Knowlton  Mixer. 

X. — The  Newport  Plan.  By  Rear-Admiral 
F.  E.  Chadwick. 

XI. — Results  in  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
Other  Texas  Cities. 

XII. — Observation  on  Texas  Cities.  By 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

XIII. — Results  in  Des  Moines,  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  Other  lowan  Cities. 

XIV. — Results  in  Memphis  and  Other 
Cities. 

XV. — The  Growth  of  the  Movement. 

XVI. — The  Summing  Up. 

XVII. — The  Des  Moines  Plan. 

XVIII. — Bibliography. 

Index. 

As  will  be  noticed,  several  of  the  chap- 
ters comprise  papers  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  by  experts  and  in- 
vestigators who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
various  phases  of  commission  government 
and  other  forms  of  city  charters.     Another 


*  By  Clinton  Rogers  "Woodruff.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  1911.  Duodecimo,  381  pp.; 
$1  C2  postpaid.  Copies  may  be  ordered  of  TUK 
AMEiilCAN    CITY. 


chapter  contains  an  article  prepared  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Conimittee, 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the  rest  of 
the  book  being  the  work  of  Mr.  Woodruff 
himself,  and  based  on  the  latest  available 
data. 

A  particularly  valuable  chapter  is  that 
entitled  "The  Growth  of  the  Movement." 
It  contains  a  list  of  156  cities  now  having 
some  form  of  a  commission  government, 
with  population  and  date  of  adoption  of  the 
charter.  Distinctive  features  of  various 
state  laws  and  local  charters  are  also 
pointed  out.  The  chapter  on  "The  D'es 
Moines  Plan"  contains  the  Des  Moines 
charter  complete. 

The  attitude  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
distinctly  favorable  to  the  commission  form 
of  municipal  administration,  because, 
doubtless,  no  impartial  study  could  be 
otherwise.  The  attitude  of  the  editor  and 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  is  out- 
lined in  the  preface  as  follows: 

So  far  the  National  Municipal  League 
has  not  indorsed  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  its  entirety.  In  fact,  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  agreement  among  pub- 
licists as  to  what  is  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum which  can  be  called  commission 
government.  Even  in  Texas,  where  the 
movement  had  its  origin,  we  find  sundry 
types,  all  called  by  the  same  name.  To 
the  extent  that  the  commission  government 
provides  a  short  ballot,  a  concentration  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  responsible  offi- 
cials, the  elimination  of  ward  lines  and 
partisan  designations  in  the  selection  of 
elective  officials,  adequate  publicity  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  the  merit  system, 
and  a  city  administration  and  a  city  ad- 
ministrator responsive  to  the  deliberately 
formed  and  authoritatively  expressed  local 
public  opinion  of  the  city,  it  embodies  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  League  stands.  There 
are  many  other  features  upon  which  it 
has  expressed  no  opinion.  Abundant  op- 
portunity, however,  has  been  given  for 
their  discussion,  and  at  Richmond,  in 
November,  1911,  the  whole  subject  will 
come  up  for  a  further  consideration  and 
the  possible  making  of  an  authoritative 
report. 

To  every  city  considering  charter  reform, 
or  dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions  in 
its  local  government,  Thk  Ami^rican  City 
commends  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff's book. 
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Uniform  Accounts  for  Systems  of  Water  Supply 

There  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  pam- 
phlet of  great  value  to  both  municipally 
owned  and  privately  owned  water  supply 
systems.  The  monograph  comprises  a 
scheme  of  uniform  accounts  for  systems 
of  water  supply,  arranged  at  a  conference 
of  and  by  correspondence  between  repre- 
sentatives  of   the   Bureau    of  the    Census, 


American  Water  Works  Association,  New 
England  Water  Works  Association,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Public  Accountants,  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Uniform  Accounting,  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  thorough  and  scientific  man- 
ner in  which  this  scheme  of  accounts  has 
been  worked  out  is  due  to  Mr.  Le  Grand 
Powers,  chief  statistician  in  charge  of 
statistics  of  cities,  who  represented  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  preparation. 


Gleanings 


Playgrounds 

Recent  issues  of  the  Playground  contain 
some  very  valuable  material.  In  the  July 
number  H.  S.  Braucher,  Secretary  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  states  the  "Tendencies  and  De- 
velopments in  the  Eield  of  Public  Recrea- 
tion" in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  organ- 
ization of  playgrounds  and  sets  a  standard 
of  efficiency.  It  is  the  kind  of  report  that 
does  not  merely  sum  up  attainments,  but 
starts  new  beginnings  that  ought  to  last. 
He  maintains  that 

"the  development  of  a  comprehensive  rec- 
reation program,  giving  to  all  the  citizens 
of  the  municipality,  old  and  young,  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  their  leisure  hours  under 
wholesome  surroundings,  demands  the  full 
time  of  a  recreation  secretary.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  recreation  secretary  should 
be  a  trained  worker,  a  good  administrator 
and     executive,     and     should     understand 

municipal    problems His    salary 

ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  superintendent 
of  schools." 

As  an  instance  of  the  indirect  influence 
of  good  playgrounds  Mr.  Braucher  gives 
the  following: 

"In  a  western  city  a  bachelor  who  is  very 
fond  of  children  has  fitted  up  his  back- 
yard for  a  playground,  and  invites  chil- 
dren of  different  ages  on  different  days 
to  be  his  guests.  It  is  reported  to  be 
a  great  privilege  for  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  to  register  in  his  guest  book, 
pass  through  the  house  and  out  into  the 
yard,  where,  fenced  in  from  the  street,  they 
play  without  interruption  from  passing 
automobiles.  That  this  man  should  him- 
self play  with  his  guests,  and  in  his  own 
quiet  way  conduct  this  little  playground  for 
the  neighborhood,  arranging  for  a  woman 
to  help  him  with  the  girls,  is  the  kind  of 


spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  playground 
spirit  which  any  such  vital  movement  ought 
to  have.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  mothers  who  have  come  to  the 
playgrounds  to  watch  their  children  play, 
have  later  joined  in  the  games,  and  have 
used  their  spare  moments  to  play  with 
their  own  children,  and  perhaps  the  neigh- 
bors' children,  in  the  backyard,  if  there  be 
one,  or  upon  the  roof." 

The  article  in  the  August  issue  by  E.  G. 
DeGroot,  general  director  of  the  field 
houses  and  playgrounds  of  the  Chicago 
South  Park  Commissioners,  is  exactly 
what  its  title  expresses — "A  Practical  Talk 
on  Playground  Equipment."  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  equipment  and  ap- 
paratus : 

"Equipment  includes  apparatus,  but  ap- 
paratus does  not  include  equipment.  Equip- 
ment is  the  inclusive,  attracting  and  in- 
terest-sustaining element  of  a  playground, 
while  apparatus  is  merely  the  appendage  of 
equipment.  Much  of  our  failures,  troubles 
and  indifferent  results  come  because  of  too 
much  attention  to  apparatus  and  not 
enough  to  equipment." 

He  says  we  mistake  the  children's  point 
of  view,  they  are  not  asking  for  play- 
grounds; they  are  asking  merely  for  an 
opportunity  to  play.  They  pick  up  their 
play  as  they  go. 

"Our  problem,  then,  is  one  of  presenting 
certain  play  areas  in  every  community, 
so  thoughtfully  and  perfectly  equipped 
that  they  will  attract  and  hold  the  chil- 
dren. This,  I  believe,  we  can  do  if  we 
give  more  attention  to  equipment  and  a 
little  less,  perhaps,  to  apparatus." 

Careful  advice  is  given  as  to  grading, 
drainage,  provision  of  shade  for  the  day 
and  of  light  for  the  evening;  as  to  division 
of   space   and   making   the  ground   attrac- 
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tive.  A  selection  of  apparatus  is  made, 
and  advice  is  given  about  making  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

"Let  the  committee  provide  amply  for 
upkeep  and  operation.  To  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  playground  equipment 
and  little  for  maintenance  and  operation  is 
like  saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at 
the  bunghole." 

The  October  issue  is  rich  in  good  ma- 
terial. We  have  heard  much  about  the 
necessity  for  playground  leadership.  Clark 
W.  Hetherington  tells  with  discriminating 
understanding  of  the  sources  from  which 
may  be  secured  the  efficient  playground 
director,  who  is  thus  described: 

"To  fill  his  position  ideally  the  director 
must  know  the  physical  nature,  needs  and 
mental  tendencies  of  children  at  different 
ages  and  under  different  social  conditions; 
he  must  know  the  character  and  effects  of 
the  various  activities;  and  he  must  be  able 
to  make  an  efficient  adjustment  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  individual  and  group  needs.  His 
task  is  to  help  the  boy  and  girl  to  express 
the  inner  life.  To  this  end  he  must  have 
the  spirit  of  an  adjuster,  a  friend,  a  play- 
fellow, an  organizer  and  leader,  and  the 
knowledge  that  makes  this  leadership  sane. 
•His  highest  test  is  capacity  for  moral 
leadership;  his  technical  material  is  skill 
in  activities  that  make  people  organically 
and  nervously  efficient." 


A  permanent  standard  supply  of  such  men 
will  be  the  result  of  special  professional 
university  training,  by  combining  some  of 
the  courses  now  given  in  letters  and  science, 
the  schools  of  medicine  and  in  physical 
education,  requiring  four  or  five  years  of 
training.  To  meet  the  need  for  the  near 
future,  graduates  of  universities,  normal 
schools  and  schools  of  philanthropy  can  fit 
themselves  for  playground  directors  accord- 
ing to  present  standards  by  short  winter 
and  summer  courses  of  university  grade. 
Supervisors  of  great  playground  systems 
should  be  induced  to  give  practical  demon- 
stration training  courses.  An  immediate 
supply  can  be  drawn  from  physical  in- 
structors and  educators,  from  social  work- 
ers, from  school  men,  experienced  grade 
teachers  and,  for  the  little  children,  kinder- 
garten teachers,  but  careful  selection  must 
be  made  according  to  the  standard  quoted 
above. 

"An  efficient  play  life  for  all  the  children 
of  the  nation  is  impossible  without  making 
the  school  yard  the  backbone  of  the  pub- 
licly organized  playground  system." 

Suitable  salaries  should  be  paid  and 
permanent  positions  guaranteed  to  those 
who    meet    high    standards    of    efficiency. 


Courtesy  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
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Training  courses,  especially  the  short  ones, 
should  be  standardized,  and  the  National 
Playground  Association  could  describe  such 
standards  clearly. 

* 

Germany's  First  Garden  City 

Those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of 
the  Hampstead  Garden  City  experiment  will 
also  be  interested  in  the  account  given  in 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  of  its 
German  prototype,  Hellerau,  near  Dresden. 
This  is  Germany's  first  garden  city  and 
the  most  important  scheme  promoted  by 
the  German  Garden  City  Association. 

The  land,  which  is  beautifully  located  in 
an  undulating  country,  is  owned  by  the 
Garden  City  Company,  which  has  a  limited 
dividend  of  four  per  cent  only.  Uniform- 
ity of  development,  for  the  most  part  along 
inexpensive  lines,  is  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
pany. While  more  expensive  houses  are 
built,  good  houses  for  laborers  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  low  rate  of  about  sixty  dol- 
lars a  year  including  water. 

It  is  predicted,  from  the  evidence  of  good 
management  so  far  shown,  that  Hellerau 
will  be  a  model  city  for  all  Germany.     In 


that  case  it  will  also  be  an  excellent  model 
for  American  city  planners  to  study, 

a* 

Ugly  Shop  Fronts 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  writing  on 
"American  City  Shop  Fronts"  in  Art  and 
Progress,  finds  little  to  say  that  is  favorable 
for  our  great  American  Athens.     lie  says: 

"If  ugliness  is  a  sin,  most  shopkeepers  of 
Greater  Boston  are  wicked  beyond  redemp- 
tion." 

Think  of  such  a  thing  being  said  of 
anyone,  even  a  shopkeeper,  in  Boston ! 
What  must  be  the  state  throughout  the  rest 
of  our  American  cities  ?  Alas,  we  know  too 
well.  One  might  wish  that  Mr.  Coburn 
would  visit  them  all,  and,  having  convinced 
them  of  the  sin  of  ugliness,  give  them  faith 
to  believe  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  evil. 
The  same  material  that  goes  into  the  build- 
ing of  an  ugly  shop  front,  if  mixed  with  a 
little  good  taste  and  architectural  skill, 
could  equally  well  build  one  that  would 
satisfy  the  eye,  and,  besides  adding  to  the 
dignity  of  the  street  on  which  it  happened 
to  be  located,  be  far  more  likely  to  attract 
the  trade  of  the  desirable  customer,  for 
there  is  no  denying  that  ugliness  in  any 
form  repels. 


What  Civic  Clubs  Are  Doing 


Work  of  a  Texas  Civic  League 

Several  months  ago  The  American  City 
told  how  the  Civic  League  of  Sherman, 
Tex.,  obtained  the  privilege  of  converting 
the  courthouse  square,  or  plaza,  into  a 
park.  It  may  interest  our  readers  and  in- 
spire other  ambitious  leagues,  to  learn  of 
the  further  activities  of  this  live  Texas  or- 
ganization. The  transformation  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  square  has  already  fired 
many  other  towns  in  the  state  with  a  zeal 
to  make  similar  changes  in  their  respective 
courthouse  plazas. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  league 
has  bought  and  placed  on  each  corner  of  the 
parked  plaza  powerful  arc  lights  with  orna- 
mental iron  posts  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
jacent street  lights.  The  lamps  carry  an 
electric  current  giving  3,500  candle  power, 
for  which  the  city  pays,  and  Sherman  now 
has  the  best  illuminated  public  square  in 


the  state.  The  county  commissioners  have 
set  out  new  trees  and  planted  grass,  and 
will  soon  have  constructed  a  system  of  con- 
crete walks  through  the  grounds  and  a 
broad  concrete  promenade  around  the  en- 
tire plaza. 

The  Civic  League  has  organized  junior 
leagues  in  the  public  schools,  and  now  a 
thousand  children  are  enlisted  in  the  effort 
to  render  their  homes,  schools  and  towns 
cleaner,  healthier  and  more  beautiful.  An- 
other phase  of  this  league's  work  was  the 
distribution,  in  the  early  spring,  of  flower 
seeds  at  a  penny  a  package;  for  children, 
like  older  people,  appreciate  more  that 
which  costs  them  something.  In  one  fac- 
tory suburb  the  seeds  were  given  to  the 
children.  Cash  prizes  are  to  be  given  for 
the  best  results  brought  out  with  these 
seeds  and  with  vines  to  screen  unsightly 
places  and  beautify  barren,  ugly  spota. 
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The  public  schools  have  received  from 
the  League  a  handsome  United  States  flag, 
which  is  to  float  over  the  school  building 
which  has  the  neatest,  best  kept  premises. 
The  Jefferson  building  has  the  happy  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  fly  the  tricolor. 
Should  some  other  school  have  more  at- 
tractively kept  grounds  at  the  expiration 
of  three  months,  the  flag  will  be  transferred 
to  it. 

Members  of  the  Civic  League  visit  the 
schools  monthly,  and  combine  with  their 
talks  on  civics  instruction  in  Audubon 
principles,  the  evils  of  bad  language  and 
cigarette  smoking,  the  great  danger  from 
mosquitoes  and  flies,  spitting  on  sidewalks 
and  in  other  public  places,  and  the  abuse 
of  property.  The  junior  leagues  sign  a 
pledge  incorporating  all  these  principles, 
and  also  agree  not  to  throw  waste  paper, 
fruit  peels  or  nut  shells  on  the  school  yards 
or  the  streets. 

The  League  keeps  a  man  employed  to 
apply  crude  oil  to  all  places  where  mos- 
quitoes would  propagate,  ^d  he  also  dis- 
tributes lime  in  needed  places  to  prevent 
the  hatching  of  flies.  The  city  gives  the  oil, 
and  contributes  toward  the  man's  salary. 
Through  the  overtures  of  the  League  two 
of  Sherman's  benevolent  citizens  have  do- 
nated to  the  city  a  park  domain,  which 
will  be  appropriately  improved  and  beauti- 
fied. 

Emulating  this  league,  the  colored 
women  of  Sherman  organized  a  civic  so- 
ciety, and  are  doing  splendid  work.  Their 
school,  homes  and  church  property  show 
fine  results  from  their  faithful  labor.  Com- 
mittees from  the  Civic  League  visit  the 
sessions  of  the  colored  women  at  intervals, 
and  offer  whatever  suggestions  and  en- 
couragement they  can. 

There  are  other  things  always  just  ahead 
to  engage  the  energies  of  this  body,  and 
with  the  passing  of  the  scorching  weather 
they  will  renew  their  labors  with  enthusias- 
tic industry. 

Where  does  the  League  secure  funds  to 
prosecute  its  work?  It  gives  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  many  different  kinds,  and 
also  conducts  an  exchange  one  Saturday  in 
each  month,  at  which  a  goodly  sum  is  al- 
ways realized  from  the  sale  of  bread,  cakes, 


cooking  aprons  and  dust  caps.  Recently 
the  Texas  Land  Exchange  gave  to  the 
League  a  choice  lot  in  a  town  in  sou  '  - 
west  Texas.  This  lot  will  probably  be  auc- 
tioned off,  and  the  proceeds  will  liberally 
swell  the  League's  bank  account. 

A  recent  press  dispatch  from  Sherman 
Bays: 

The  Sherman  City  Council  has  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $1,000  for  the  ladies  of  the 
Sherman  Civic  Improvement  League  to  be 
used  in  improving  the  various  parks  of  the 
city.  Two  plots  of  ground  recently  donated 
to  the  ladies  for  park  purposes  will  be 
cleared  and  put  in  shape  immediately. 


Progressive" Club  Work 

Mrs.  Herbert  McClannery,  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Sorosis  Club  of  Wil- 
mington, sends  us  an  interesting  account  of 
the  efforts  of  that  club  along  civic  lines. 
They  first  attempted,  through  the  offer  of 
small  prizes,  to  get  each  of  certain  beauti- 
ful residential  streets  of  Wilmington  to 
adopt  its  own  flower  for  planting,  hoping 
this  would  lend  them  added  beauty  and  in- 
dividuality, and  that  each  would  become 
known  by  its  distinctive  flower.  This  at- 
tempt met  with  poor  response  but  drew  the 
attention  of  a  local  corporation  which  of- 
fered to  give  $250  in  prizes  for  the  most 
beautiful  yard,  plaza,  hedge,  etc.,  if  the 
Sorosis  Club  would  conduct  the  contest. 
This  the  club  did  successfully  and  its  mem- 
bers feel  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  along  esthetic  lines. 

The  Club  next  organized  a  civic  league 
composed  of  both  men  and  women,  who  ar- 
ranged, with  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
authorities,  for  a  general  clean-up  day,  and 
started  a  systematic  fight  against  the  mos- 
quito. The  Club  also  succeeded  in  getting 
an  ordinance  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
unscreened  meats,  fruits,  and  other  food 
products,  and  also  one  calling  for  the  re- 
moval of  wires  from  the  sidewalks.  At 
present  these  women  are  at  work  on  the 
establishment  of  a  school  garden. 

It  is  coming  to  be  generally  recognized 
that  there  is  an  important  work  for 
women's  clubs  in  the  field  of  municipal 
housekeeping.  May  all  success  attend  their 
efforts. 
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EXTERNAL   VIEW 


INTERNAL    VIEWS 


Harris  Municipal  Garbage  Incinerator 

And  Steam  Generator 

Built  in  units  of  10  tons  to  250  tons  capacity  per  24  hours, 
generating  100  h.p.  to  1200  h.p.  per  unit  from  special  self- 
contained  water  tube  steam  boilers. 

A  Power  House  to  Light  the  Sti'^^tslrAMpiNrn 
An  Incinerator  to  Burn  all  City  Waste )  ^"'"'**'^*^'^ 

filtering  all  privy  vault  material,  burning  solids  and  evapora- 
ting liquids  into  sterile  steam. 


ODORLESS 

NASHVILLE   BRIDGE  CO. 

CONTRAaiNG-ERECTlNG  ENGINEERS 

FOR 

The  Harris  Municipal  Garbage  Incinerators 

Works:  East  Nashville 


SMOKELESS 


Address 

J.  B.  HARRIS 

INVENTOR,  PATENTEE  AND  OWNER 

210  Stahlman  Building 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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International  Municipal  Congress 
and  Exposition 

A  notable  gathering  of  municipal  ex- 
perts and  leaders  in  civic  advance  was  held 
in  Chicago,  September  18-30.  While  in 
number  of  delegates  this  first  International 
Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition  hardly 
equalled  the  expectation  of  the  promoters, 
the  Congress  brought  together  many  of  the 
men  whose  work  counts  for  most  in  the 
real  progress  of  American  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  speakers  during  the  two  weeks'  ses- 
sions  included,    among   others,   the   follow- 
ing: 
John   M.   Ewen,  Chairman  of  the  Congress 

and  Exposition. 
John     MacVicar,     Commissioner-General    of 

the  Congress  and   Exposition. 
Harry  A.  Wheeler,  President  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce. 
Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
Hon.  John  F.   Fitzgerald,  Mayor  of  Boston. 
Prof.   Ford   H.   McGregor,   Municipal   Refer- 
ence Bureau,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  James  C.  Berryhill,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.    H.    A.    Mason,    Secretary    California 
League  of  Municipalities,   San  Francisco, 
Cal. 
Herbert  R.  Sands,  Director  Chicago  Bureau 

of  Public  Efficiency. 
Dr.    LeGrande    Powers,    Chief    Statistician, 

Bureau  of  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Geo.  E.  Hooker,  Secretary  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. 
Mayo  Fesler,   Secretary  Municipal  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland. 
George  W.  B.  Hicks,  Chief  Bureau  of  Com- 
prehensive  Planning,   Philadelphia. 
Charles  R.  Lamb,  Director  Merchants*  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City. 
Richard    B.    Watrous,    Secretary    American 

Civic   Association,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman  Chicago  Plan 

Commission,   Chicago. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilraarth,  President  Women's 

City  Club. 
Mrs.  George  Zimmerman,  Fremont,  O. 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chicago. 
Miss   Mary   McDowell,   Chicago. 
John  B.  Hittell,  Chief  Engineer  of  Streets, 

Chicago. 
George    W.    Tillson,    Consulting    Engineer 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Hon.    James    M.    Head,    former    Mayor    of 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
George  W.  Craig,  City  Engineer,  Omaha. 
Prof.   Ira   O.   Baker,   University   of   Illinois. 
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M.  O.  Eldridge,  Office  of  Good  Roads,  United 
States  Department   of  Agriculture. 

Bion  J.  Arnold,  Chicago. 

E.  L.  Elliott,  Editor  Illuminating  Engineer, 
New   York. 

W.  D.  Norton,  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission. 

H.  M.  Byllesby,  President  Civic  Federation, 
Chicago. 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Special  Tax  Commis- 
sioner,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  Commissioner  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments,  New  York  City. 

Lieut.  Allen  Riley  Foote,  President  Inter- 
national Tax  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Harris,  Assessment  Commis- 
sioner, Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie,  Urbana,  111. 

William   C.   Graves,   Chicago. 

Hon.  Erail   Seidel,   Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Executive  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population 
in  New  York. 

Arthur  E.  Buchholz,  Chief  Division  Tene- 
ment House  Inspection,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  R.  McDonald,  Superintendent  Cor- 
rections,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Chicago. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,    Wis. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Director  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Ford,  Health  Commissioner,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

John  D.  Shoop,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,   Chicago. 

Walter  D.  Moody,  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion. 

Rev.  Father  Maurice  J.  Dorney,  Chicago. 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Milwaukee,  President  Na- 
tional Educational  Association. 

George  W.  Fuller,  Sanitary  Expert,  New 
York. 

A.  Marsten,  Dean  of  Engineering,  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Oren  N.  Carter,  Chief  Justice  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court. 

Edward   B.    Case,   Chicago, 

Edward  F.  Croker,  Ex-Fire  Chief,  New  York 
City. 

H.  H.  Glidden,  Manager  Chicago  Board  of 
Underwriters. 

Edward  B.  DeGroot,  General  Director  Play- 
grounds  of   South   Parks,    Chicago. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

There   were   also   held   a   series   of   divi- 
sional meetings  on  hygiene  and  sanitation, 

participated    in    by    prominent    physicians 

from  many  i^arts  of  the  country. 
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Stop  the  Underground  Waste  of  Water! 

American  cities  waste  more  water  than  they  use.     It  is  now  known  that  UNDERGROUND 

leakage  is  enormous.     The  PITOMETER  is  the  most  efficient  Waste  Meter  known. 

Adopted  by  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  Etc. 


PRISM 
PHOTO  RECORDERS 


MANUAL  RECORDERS 


PUMP  SLIP  INDICATORS 


STREET  CONNECTIONS 


The  City  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  found  and  stopped  under- 
ground leakage  amounting  to 
over  25,000,000  Gallons  daily 
with  our  Pitometer.  A  saving 
worth  $5,000,000  to  the  city. 

THE  PITOMETER  COMPANY 


it 


The  Pitometer  is  portable  and  will 
accurately  indicate  or  record 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  of 
any  size,  under  any  pressure, 
without  rutting  the  main  or 
shutting  off  the  pressure.  Only 
a  one  inch  tap  is  needed. 

We  make  water  waste  surveys  for 
cities  at  a  fixed  price  per 
million  gallons  saved  or  on  a 
per  diem  basis,  as  preferred. 

We  will  sell  our  instruments  and 
help  you  to  organize  a  Pito- 
meter department  of  your  own, 
as  we  have  done  In  Chicago, 
Washington,  New  York  and 
many  smaller  cities. 

yVRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


220  Broadway,  New  York 


THREE  TIMES   AS   MUCH  WATER 
PER  TON   OF  COAL  ! ! 

This  was  the  saving  reported  at  the  Man- 
chester, Mass.,  Pumping  Station  after  sub- 
stituting 

CouLDS  High  Efficiency 
Triplex  Pumps 

for  the  steam  pumps  formerly  used.  And  the 
new  equipment  had  to  pump  against  a  higher 
head,  too! 

This  plant  was  described  in  the  August  "American 
City."    Send  for  Bulletin  22. 


One  of  the  Goulds  Pumps  in  the 
Manchester,  Mass.,  Station 


THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1 22  W.  FALL  STREET         SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

"Largest  Manufacturer  of  Pumps  for  Every  Service'* 


When   writing  to   Advertisers   please   mention   The   American    Citv. 
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On  the  main  floor  of  the  Coliseum,  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  of  tlie  Congress,  were 
displayed  the  products  and  methods  of 
many  leading  manufacturers  and  engineers 
making  a  specialty  of  municipal  work. 
Each  evening  a  moving  picture  exhibit  of 
modern  road  making  was  given  in  the 
Congress  Hall  by  the  Austin- Western  Com- 
pany, and  moving  pictures  of  fire  boats  op- 
erating at  a  fire  were  shown  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  In  the  gallery 
were  found  an  exceedingly  instructive  col- 
lection of  photographs,  charts  and  other 
data  exhibited  by  American  and  foreign 
cities.  The  principal  American  exhibits 
were  made  by  the  following  municipalities: 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Columbus,   Ohio. 
Corey,  Ala. 
Denver,    Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Forest  Hills  Gardens, 
Long  Island,  N.   Y. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Newark,   N.  J. 
New  Haven,    Conn. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Pittsburg,   Pa. 
Riverside,   Cal. 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
cities,  many  other  municipalities  for- 
warded to  Chicago  photographs  and 
pamphlets  for  exhibition  in  the  booth  of 
The  American  City.  In  this  joint  exhibit 
of  civic  advance  the  following  cities  were 
represented : 


Alameda,  Cal. 
Albany,   N.    Y. 
Alton,  111. 
Berkeley,   Cal. 
Bowling  Green,   Ky. 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Burlington,    Iowa. 
Burlingtoji,   Vt. 
Concord,    N.   H. 
Decatur,   111. 
Dubuque,   Iowa. 
East  Orange,   N.   J. 
Fitchburg,   Mass. 
Gloucester,   Mass. 
Grand    Rapids,   Mich. 
Guthrie,    Okla. 
Harrisburg,   Pa. 
Holyoke,    Mass. 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Joliet,   111. 
Lafayette,   Ind. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lincoln,    Neb. 
Long   Branch,   N.   J. 
Manistee,   Mich. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mishawaka,   Ind. 
Mobile,  Ala. 


New  Britain,   Conn. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Orange,  Mass. 
Paducah,    Ky. 
Pasadena,   Cal. 
Pawtucket,   R.   I. 
Pensacola,   Fla. 
Petoskey,  Mich. 
Pittsfield,   Mass. 
Roanoke,   Va. 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Salina,    Kans. 
Salt   Lake    City,    Utah. 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
Sedalia,    Mo. 
Sioux  City,   Iowa. 
Staunton,  Va. 
Tacoma,   Wash. 
Tampa,   Fla. 
Vicksburg,   Miss. 
Walla   Walla,    Wash. 
Waterloo,    Iowa. 
Waukegan,   III. 
Wilmington,    N.    C. 
Winchester,   Va. 
Winfield,    Kans. 
York,  Neb. 


^ 


A  particularly  instructive  feature  of  the 
Congress  was  provided  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  This  consisted 
of  picture  talks  on  foreign  municipalities 
by  William  Hudson  Harper,  who  had  rep- 
resented Chicago  in  the  recent  European 
trip  arranged  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    Mr.  Harper  gave  the  delegates 


the  advantage  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion collected  while  in  Europe,  and  his 
talks  were  illustrated  with  many  handsome 
stereoptioon  views. 

Convention  of  the  International  Con- 
vention of  Fire  Engineers 

This  year's  convention,  held  in  Mil- 
waukee, September  19-22,  was  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Nearly  1,000  members,  associate 
members  and  delegates  were  present.  The 
great  hall  of  the  Milwaukee  auditorium 
contained  the  largest  exhibit  of  fire-fighting 
apparatus  and  appliances  ever  seen  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association.  The  number 
and  variety  of  motor  apparatus  shown  were 
especially  notable. 


American  Society  of  Municipal 
Improvements 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improve- 
ments held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sep- 
tember 2G-29,  showed  a  remarkable  interest 
in  the  work  of  this  organization.  All  but 
one  of  the  living  recent  past  presidents 
were  present.  Standard  specifications  for 
brick  and  asphalt  paving  were  adopted,  and 
it  was  decided  to  work  actively  for  the  prep- 
aration and  adoption  of  standards  for  re- 
cording physical  and  financial  data  con- 
cerning municipal  improvements  and  oper- 
ations. 

Among  the  papers  presented  were  the 
following:  "Maintenance  and  Development 
of  Parks,"  by  H.  S.  Richards,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  South  Parks  Conuuis- 
sion  of  Chicago;  "Physical  Records  of 
Municipalities,"  by  D'r.  Ernst  C.  Meyer, 
Expert  in  Statistics  of  Cities,  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  "Bituminous  Concrete  Pave- 
ments," by  H.  G.  Lykken,  City  Engineer  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.;  "The  Sanitation  of 
Swimming  Pools,"  by  John  W.  M.  Bunker 
and  Melville  C.  Whipple,  Instructors  in 
Sanitation,  Harvard  University ;  "The  Mu- 
nicipal Water  Purification  Plant  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,"  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue;  and  "Some  Exam- 
ples of  Ornamental  Street  Lighting,"  by 
Joseph  E.  Putnam,  Assistant  City  En- 
gineer of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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This  Turbine  Valve  Seat 
Increases  Pump  Efficiency 


A  Philadelphia  paper  manufacturer 
formerly  required  three  pumps. 

He  adopted  Boyd  Turbine  Valve  Seats 
and  now  requires  but  TWO  pumps. 

Boyd  Valve  Seats  increase  pump  efficiency,  elim- 
inate jar  and  vibration  and  prolong  life  of  rubber 
valves  300  per  cent. 

Write  for  furtfier  information. 

JAMES  BOYD  &  BROTHER,  Inc. 

25th   and  AVharton   Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  LEHING  CONTRAQS 

for  municipal  or  public  improvement 
work,  officials  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
see  that  full  publicity  is  given  in  a  way 
to  insure  genuine  competitive  bids. 

LOCAL  ADVERTISING 

is  all  right,  but  it  covers  only  a  small 
part  of  the  field.  No  matter  how  good 
your  city  newspaper,  its  circulation  is 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  radius. 

THE  WIDESPREAD  PUBLICITY 
WHICH  IS  ESSENTIAL 

can  best  be  secured  through  a  publica- 
tion like  The  Engineering  News,  of 
thorough  national  circulation,  which  is 
read  every  week  throughout  the  entire 
country  by  contractors  and  manufac- 
turers who  are  looking  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  bidding  for  the  work  or  supplies 
which  your  city  needs. 


Sample  copy  and  rates  on  application. 


Engineering  News 

Published  Weekly 

220  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Death  to 

MICROBES 

The  Latest   and    Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


Inlet  I  -2  in.  I. P.     Can  also  be  (urnished  3-4  in.  I. P. 


Bubble- 
-Filler 


"  PiiVrv"  ^   Combination 
^  "^Q       Cup    and     Pail 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw 
"Puro"  on — press  the  Bubble-self-closing 
handle  and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling 
bubble,  making  it  possible  to  drink  easily 
and  naturally  without  touching  lips  or 
cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  force  of  stream,  as  on  old 
faucet,  quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use 
a  hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such 
cases  a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and 
readily  screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on 
the  market.  Made  of  red  metal;  nickel- 
plated;  very  heavy  pattern;  not  alone 
Germ-  but  Fool-proof;  no  delicate  parts 
to  get  out  of  order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Pure    Sanitary    Drinking    Fountain 

Company    ...     -    Haydenville,  Mass. 


When   writing  to   Advertisers   olease   mention   The    American    City. 
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A  Conference  to  Focus  Civic 
and  Social  Work 

Many  social  activities  and  theories  will 
be  represented  at  the  first  National  Con- 
ference on  Social  Centers,  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  October  25-28. 

At  this  conference  there  will  be  gathered 
all  those  who  regard  the  school  house  as 
the  connecting  link  between  work  for  civic 
and  work  for  social  betterment.  Both  fields 
of  activity  will  be  represented.  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  supplemented  by 
Jane  Addams;  Senator  La  Toilette  by  Car- 
roll G.  Pearse,  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association;  Dean  Sumner,  of 
the  Chicago  Vice  Commission,  by  Mrs. 
David  Kirk,  the  first  woman  school  super- 
intendent in  America. 

It  is  deemed  highly  important  that  this 
first  conference  shall  give  to  the  country 
a  conception  of  the  social  center  which  is 
not  biased  or  distorted.  The  temptation  is 
strongly  to  over-emphasize  the  civic  feature 
of  the  movement  and  to  make  it  seem 
purely  political.  The  conference  itself  will 
not  do  this.  The  program  includes  dis- 
cussions of  the  school  house  as  a  recre- 
ation center,  as  a  public  library,  as  a  local 
health  ofiice,  as  a  music  center,  as  an  art 
gallery,  and  as  an  employment  bureau.  It 
will  consider  the  school  house  also  as  a 
neighborhood  clubhouse  for  men  and 
women. 

International  Good  Roads  Congress 

The  Fourth  International  Good  Roads 
Congress  was  held  at  Chicago,  September 
18  to  October  1,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Good  Roads  and  Automobile 
Association,  the  National  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation, the  National  Good  Roads  Con- 
gress, the  Illinois  State  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Chicago  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation. The  program  was  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  representatives  of 
the  various  states  and  foreign  countries 
each  had  some  particular  day  assigned  to 
them.  As  a  result,  the  progress  of  the 
good  roads  movement  throughout  the  world 
was  covered  with  exceptional  thoroughness 
during  the  two  weeks  of  the  Congress.  The 
speakers  included ,  governors  of  several 
states,  a  number  of  congressmen,  mayors 
and  other  public  officials,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  countries.  Our 
space  does  not  permit  publishing  a  detailed 


report  of  the  Congress,  but  there  will  be 
found  in  the  department  of  Roads  and 
Pavements  in  this  issue,  the  substance  of 
a  very  interesting  address  delivered  by 
Goiemor  Shafroth  of  Colorado. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Good  Roads  Congress  included 
one  authorizing  the  calling  of  a  confer- 
ence at  Washington  to  favor  national  aid 
in  the  building  of  highways;  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  organization  of  an  Inter- 
state and  Transcontinental  Highway  Asso- 
ciation to  assist  local  organizations  in  the 
planning  and  directing  of  a  general  line  of 
roads  in  each  county  and  state,  to  become 
a  part  of  general  state  roads  and  trans- 
continental roads;  and  the  following  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
convict  labor  in  road  building: 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
International  Congress  that  all  available 
persons  serving  sentence  in  any  state  peni- 
tentiary or  in  any  county,  city  or  town  jail 
should  be  compelled  to  work  upon  the  pub- 
lic roads  during  the  terms  of  such  service, 
and  for  such  service  receive  a  commutation 
of  ten  days'  time  for  every  thirty  days  of 
work.     And  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  to  assist  in  accom- 
plishing the  above  purposes,  the  President 
of  this  Congress  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  one  from  each  state  and  country, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  condi- 
tions with  reference  to  prison  labor,  and 
the  care  and  management  of  convicts  in 
each  county  and  state,  to  assist  as  far  as 
possible  in  securing  uniform  legislation  in 
the  several  states  and  countries  for  the  em- 
ployment of  convicts  in  road  construction 
and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
International  Association. 


An  Exhibition  at  Providence 

The  third  exhibition  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  will  be  held  in  Memorial 
Hall,  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  21  to  No- 
vember 4.  The  exhibition  will  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  Exhibitions  of  Civic 
Improvement,  History  of  Architecture  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  Current  Work.  Espe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  the  first 
mentioned  section,  in  the  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent city  planning  commission  in  Provi- 
dence. 
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AVOID  THE  DANGERS  dr°eVd1?»l 

UG3.til     t>«UP  (Public  Drinking  Gup) 

and  the  horrifying 

L)G3.tJl       1  OWGl  (Public  Rolling  Towel) 

By  using  our  Sanitary  Paper  Drinking  Cups  and  Paper  Hand  Towels 

Send  us  $1.00  for  a  year's  supply  (120)  of  our 
Sanitary  Drinking  Cups  and  $2.00  for  2  large  rolls 
of  our  Sanitary  Paper  Towels  complete  with  fixture. 

We  prepay  charges.     Send  Draft,  Money  Order,  or  Check. 

THE    BULLARD   SPECIALTY    CO. 

Dept.  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

\gents  wanted.    Send  10c  for  samples. 


MIXERS 


For  Plaster, 
Cement  and  All 
Dry  Materials  and 
for  Mixing  Con- 
crete for  Building 
Blocks.     ^^     ^^    ^ 


W.  D.  DUNNING 

Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


City  officials  in  charge  of  municipal 
building  construction  will  find  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  consult 

mOM  AGE' 


as  a  means  of  familiarizing  themselves 
with  some  of  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
in  the  line  of  builders'  hardware,  names 
of  leading  manufacturers,  etc.  The 
Municipal  Courts  Building  in  St.  Louis, 
and  the  new  City  Hall  and  County  Court 
House  in  Chicago  are  two  notable  ex- 
amples of  municipal  structures  equipped 
with  special  design  hardware  purchased 
from  advertisers  in  IRON  AGE  HARD- 
WARE, the  leading  hardware  journal  of 
the  world. 


Subscription    Price   $2.00    Per   Year. 
Sample  Copy  on    Request. 


DAVID  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

239   West  39th    Street, 
New  York. 


When   writing   to   Advertisers   please  mention   The   American    City. 
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Father  Knickerbocker's  Expense  Account 

New  York's  second  budget  exhibit  is  now 
open  at  330  Broadway,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  attendance  record  of  last  year,  when 
this  was  the  most  popular  show  in  town, 
will  be  left  far  behind.  The  exhibit  is  free 
to  everybody,  except  to  children  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  ad- 
mitted upon  presentation  of  an  invitation 
card  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
or  when  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

It  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  last  year's 
show.  Large  screens  covered  with  brown 
burlap  fix  the  new  color  scheme,  and,  in 
marking  off  the  many  sections  of  exhibition 
space,  form  a  background  for  photographs 
and  charts.  The  autumn  effect  is  made 
vivid    by    touches    of    red    here    and    there 


where  pennants  show  the  location   of  the 
various  departmental  exhibits. 

The  visitor  entering  the  main  hall  is  con- 
fronted by  eighty  golden  cubes  showing  by 
their  various  sizes  the  appropriations  for 
the  different  departments,  and  the  relation 
of  each  appropriation  to  the  whole  budget. 
Each  department  exhibits  a  chart  which 
explains  one  of  the  golden  cubes.  The 
chart  which  we  reproduce  represents  graph- 
ically the  appropriation  for  the  President 
of  Manhattan  for  1911.  Another  chart 
shows  that  it  required  more  than  $50,GG1,- 
000  to  redeem  the  1911  portion  of  the 
city's  bonded  indebtedness  and  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  rest,  and  every  visitor  will 
see  at  once  that  this  debt  service  is  a  big 
portion    of    the    entire    budget    of    nearly 


ENTIRE  CITY  BUDGET 


LP  $  7,000. 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

0  S  7.000. 

APPARATUS.  MACHINERY  ETC. 

if^  $  14.600. 

UPKEEP  OF  AUTOMOBILES 


QV  $19,500. 
CONTINGENCIES 


$  85.000. 


FUEL 


'  $  71.600. 
GENERAL  SUPPUES 
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MATERIALS  FOR  REPAIRS 
BY  DEPARTMENT  LABOR 
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$  155.099. 


HRED  TEAMS.  CARTS.  ETC. 
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At  the  International  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition,  Chicago, 
September  29th,  Edward  F.  Croker,  Ex-Chief  of  New  Yorl^  City's  Fire 
Department,  who  spent  27  years  in   the  service,   12  years  as  chief,  said: 

F  we  arc  to  better  conditions,  we  must  realize  that  'fireproof  is  not 
'fireproof  as   it    is  understood  today.     The   literal  definition   remains, 

but  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name There 

is  but  one  principle  to  fireproof  construction  irrespective  of  the  kind  of 
structure.  To  have  fireproof  buildings,  architects  and  owners  must 
throw  aside  precedence  and  eliminate  the  use  of  combustible  and  semi- 
combustible  materials  in  their  construction. 

"  ....  If  there  were  still  an  absolute  necessity  for  its  use,  if  it 
could  not  be  replaced  with  steel,  as  it  has  been  in  many  modern  con- 
structions, it  would  then  be  well  to  attempt  to  conceive  of  something 
better.  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  wood  in  any  form  in  fireproof 
buildings  and  the  law  ought  not  to  permit  its  use. 

"  .  .  .  .  To  me  there  is  a  fascination  about  steel  interiors.  It  con- 
stantly emphasizes  the  absurdity  of  fire-fighting,  for  how  can  fires  rage 
if  they  have  nothing  ♦o  feed  upon?" 

Interviewed,  Ex-Fire  Chief  Croker  said:  "You  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  use  my  talk  partially  or  entirely  and  apply  it  to  your  products.  I  have 
watched  your  development  since  you  first  originated  cold  drawn  steel 
interiors  with  great  interest.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  My  address, 
and  the  fact  that  my  private  residence  will  be  equipped  throughout  with 
The  Dahlstrom  Products  is  as  strong  a  recommendation  as  I  can  make." 

DAHLSTROM   METALLIC  DOOR  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  and  Factories:   45  Blackstone  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  CUIe* 
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$174,000,000.  The  coming  year's  expenses 
are  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  Some 
things  are  going  to  cost  more  and  some 
less.  Father  Knickerbocker  is  going  to 
spend  less  for  forage  and  horseshoeing, 
for  fuel  and  for  hired  teams  and  horses, 
but  he  is  going  to  spend  more  for  auto- 
mobiles. The  Department  of  Health  wants 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  it  had 
last  year.  The  Law  Department  and  the 
Board  of  City  Record  are  the  only  depart- 
ments asking  for  less  money. 

The  Commission  on  Standardization  ex- 
hibits its  new  laboratory,  in  which  food 
supplies  sold  to  the  city  are  tested  to  find 
out  whether  they  comply  with  standard 
specifications.  There  are  standard  samples 
of  food  products  in  this  booth,  as  well  as 
the  machine  calorimeter,  which  tests,  on 
a  unit  heat  basis,  the  coal  purchased  by 
the  city. 

The  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
shows  large  maps  on  which  are  located  all 
the  dealers  that  have  been  reported  as 
using  fraiidulent  scales  and  measures.  This 
is  where  the  visitor  gets  his  clearest  im- 
pression of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
budget  exhibit  to  his  daily  living,  and  here 
he  becomes  convinced  that  he  is  shirking 
both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  if  he  fails  to 
do  an  active  partner's  work  in  the  dis- 
closure of  fraud.  Every  modern  method 
of  making  facts  vivid  is  employed  in  the 
exhibit,  and  the  taxpayer  quickly  grasps 
the  truth  that  here  is  his  annual  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  in  detail  just  what  he 
is  paying  fur  and  how  far  the  expenditure 
goes  toward  giving  him  and  his  family 
health  and  education  and  comfort. 

Among  the  moving  pictures  is  a  film 
1,000  feet  long  showing  the  building  of  the 
new  aqueduct,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
There  are  other  new  pictures  showing  fire 
drills  in  the  public  schools,  opening  school 
exercises  and  saluting  the  flag,  as  well  as 
the  swimming  races  won  by  boys  and  girls 
who  were  taught  to  swim  by  the  volunteer 
life  savers  in  the  public  baths  last  summer. 
There  is  a  facsimile  map  of  the  city,  made 
by  a  patrolman,  which  gives  the  location 
of  every  police  station,  so  that  each  citizen 
may  know  where  to  telephone  for  prompt 
help.  A  member  of  the  Eire  Department 
has  prepared  a  map  on  which  anyone  may 
find  a  model  of  the  fire  house  nearest  his 
home.     Visitors  can  also  learn  how  to  send 


in  a  fire  alarm.  Brentwood,  the  famous 
old  fire  horse,  is  there  again  this  year,  but 
his  day  of  active  service  is  practically  over, 
now  that  the  modernization  of  the  Fire 
Department  is  an  established  policy. 

Addresses  by  representatives  of  the  city's 
activities  are  an  important  feature  of  the 
budget  exhibit.  These  are  given  at  noon 
and  at  two  and  four  o'clock,  and  afford 
opportunity  to  any  taxpayer  for  discussion 
of  the  way  his  money  is  being  spent.  The 
speakers  of  the  opening  day  made  up  the 
Committee  on  Budgetary  Publicity,  those 
of  the  next  day  represented  tlie  Fire  De- 
partment, and  were  followed  at  other  ses- 
sions by  representatives  of  the  Borough 
President's  office,  the  Department  of 
Health,  the  Department  of  Parks,  etc. 

There  is  no  simpler,  more  direct  way  of 
gaining  a  sense  of  one's  civic  privileges  and 
responsibilities  than  by  an  intelligent  visit 
to  the  New  York  budget  exhibit  of  1912. 

Of 
Some  Coming  Conventions 

Oct. — Dresden,  Germany. 

International    Hygiene    Exliibit.      Dr. 
Steinbach,  Secretary,  Zwickauer  Strasse 
35,  Dresden,  Germany. 
Oct.  12-14. — Louisville,  Ky. 

American  Association   of  Commercial 
Executives.      Robert  W.    Brown,    Secre- 
tary, Louisville,  Ky. 
Oct.  24-28.— Madison,  Wis. 

Social  Center  Association  of  America. 
Annual   Convention.      Mrs.   David   Kirk, 
Secretary,  1451  Broadway,  New  York. 
Nov.  13-17. — Richmond,  Va. 

National    Municipal    League.     Annual 
Meeting.       Clinton      Rogers     Woodruff, 
Secretary,     North     American     Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nov.  14-16. — Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Conference      of      Probation      Officers. 
Arthur  W.  Towne,  Secretary,  State  Pro- 
bation Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  16-18. — Chicago,  III. 

Association  for  Stutly  and  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mortality.     Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
Secretary,      Medical      and      Chirurgical 
Faculty  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nov.  20-24.— Richmond,  Va. 

American  Association  for  Highway 
Improvement.  First  Annual  Convention. 
Logan  Waller  Page,  President,  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Dfc    4-9. — ?Iavana,  Cuba. 

American    Public  Health    Association. 
William  C.  Woodward,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dec-. — Topeka,  Kans. 

Kansas  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  J.  !-■.  Ever- 
hardy,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Persuasive  Power  of  the  Picture 

The  most  important  and  difficult 
part  of  any  campaign  for  civic  better- 
ment is  to  gain  and  hold  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  citizens  who  are  to  be 
benefited.  Self-enthused  workers  for 
municipal  improvements  are  not  to  be 
found  in  every  block;  and  the  inertia 
of  the  "average  citizen,"  so  far  as 
sustained  civic  interest  is  concerned, 
has  taxed  the  patience  of  many  a 
leader.  The  fact  is  coming  to  be  gen- 
erally appreciated,  however,  that  there 
is  much  latent  civic  energy  in  even  the 
sleepiest  of  our  American  communities. 
With  tliis  realization  comes  the  prob- 
lem of  how  most  effectively  to  galvan- 
ize this  latent  energy  into  living  prog- 
ress. 

There  is  no  wizardry  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem;  the  most  effective 
panacea  is  a  spirit  of  optimism,  cour- 
age and  common  sense.  The  manufac- 
turer of  a  newly  patented  invention 
does  not  lament  the  lack  of  demand 
for  his  specialty.  If  he  has  something 
that  will  conduce  to  the  comfort  or 
pleasure  of  mankind,  he  knows  that  a 
latent  demand  exists.  He  proceeds,  in 
a  businesslike  way,  to  visualize  this 
demand  in  the  minds  of  his  prospective 
customers,  and  to  convince  them  of  his 
ability  to  meet  it.  In  so  doing,  the 
power  of  the  picture  plays  usually  an 
important  part.  The  scarcity  of  un- 
illustrated  advertisements  in  the  mod- 
ern periodical  is  proof  positive  that 
pictures  persuade.  • 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  the 
civic  reformer?  In  a  few  cities, 
tlirough  illustrated  bulletins  issued  by 
commercial  organizations,  or  by  means 
of  civic  betterment  departments  in 
local  newspapers,  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  kept  in  touch  with  civic  ad- 
vance. Even  in  such  cases,  pictures 
are  rarely  used  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage^— and  in  the  great  majority  of 
our  American  cities  the  "average  citi- 
zen" would  be  unaware,  from  any 
local  source,  that  the  outside  Avorld 
had  anything  to  show  him  of  the  beau- 


tiful and  inspiring  in  municipal  bet- 
terment. 

The  American  City  believes  thor- 
oughly in  the  persuasive  power  of  the 
picture.  It  is  our  aim  to  exemplify 
this  belief  by  the  illustrations  pub- 
lished in  our  own  pages  each  month ; 
and  whenever  we  can  aid  our  readers 
in  the  stirring  up  of  local  enthusiasm 
for  civic  improvements  by  the  loan  of 
photographs  or  the  sale  of  cuts  at  cost 
prices,  we  feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  so. 

Just  a  final  word:  Whenever  you 
have  done  anything  really  worth  while 
in  your  own  town,  send  us  the  pictures 
— "before  and  after,"  if  possible — as 
an  inspiration  for  others. 

"If  Da  Vinci  Came  to  Town" 

Whether  or  not  The  American 
City's  readers  are  quite  ready  to  ac- 
cept all  of  his  conclusions,  there  will 
be  much  interest,  we  are  sure,  in  the 
article  in  this  issue  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton. 

Many  will  agree  with  Mr.  Seton 's 
statement  that  American  architecture 
has  too  slavishly  followed  Greek  prece- 
dent. And  yet  a  view  of  New  York's 
sky  line  from  the  ferry-boats  would 
suggest  that  at  least  one  type  has  been 
found  without  classic  example  of  any 
kind — unless,  perchance,  such  prece- 
dent was  established  by  the  Tower  of 
Babel. 

Much  has  been  written  and  lectured 
to  prove  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
our  public  buildings  are  all  wrong. 
The  architects  are  generally  accused  of 
not  making  the  design  of  such  build- 
ings consistent  Avith  their  use.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
twentieth  century  architects,  however, 
and  when  we  see  one  enormous  struc- 
ture after  another  go  up  like  an  Alad- 
din's palace,  we  wonder  whether  the 
architects  were  given  time  to  think  on 
the  subject  at  all. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Seton  that  color 
could  be  applied  with  pleasing  effect  to 
many  public   buildings — notwithstand- 
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ing  the  following  of  Greek  precedent 
therein  involved.  Mr.  Seton  ad- 
vises constructing  with  colored  ma- 
terials. This,  as  he  well  points  out, 
would  be  safer  than  paint.  "We  con- 
fess to  a  thrill  of  apprehension  if,  for 
example,  even  one  of  our  best  painters 
were  given  free  scope  with  the  exterior 
of  the  new  forty-story  Municipal  Build- 
ing now  being  erected  in  New  York. 
There  would  be  so  much  of  it,  and  it 
would  be  so  difficult  not  to  see  it. 


Mr.  Seton 's  drawings  give  some  idea 
as  to  what  his  decorative  treatment  of 
certain  kinds  of  structures  would  be. 
His  method  would  surely  have  the  vir- 
tues of  originality  and  interest.  The 
proposed  treatment  of  railway  bridge 
girders  would  be  particularly  popular 
with  the  children,  and  suggest  infinite 
possibilities  along  that  line. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
Da  Vinci-Seton  ideas  of  municipal 
adornment  appeal  to  our  readers. 


A  Few  Quotations  from  This  Issue 


"We  sadly  need  in  this  country  a  greater 
respect  for  public  office.  The  civic  associa- 
tions can  assist  materially  in  creating  this 
respect  by  taking  the  right  and  healthy 
attitude  toward  officials,  a  majority  of 
whom  I  believe  are  trying  to  render  ef- 
ficient service.  .  .  .  The  relation  of  the 
civic  association  to  the  city  official  should 
be  one  of  entire  frankness  and  open- 
mindedness  and  without  a  predisposition  to 
find  something  to  criticise,  whether  it  is 
justifiable  or  not." — Mayo  Fesler,  p.  276. 


^ 


"While  there  is  no  elaborate  plan,  other 
than  that  formulated  75  years  ago,  yet  the 
leading  spirits  are  in  thorough  accord,  and 
every  movement  is  now  made  with  an  eye 
to  the  future  and  the  attainment  of  a 
harmonious  growth.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  general  improvement  throughout  the 
city  in  the  appearance  of  the  homes. 
Fences  have  been  removed,  care  and  atten- 
tion given  to  lawns,  an  artistic  spirit  has 
developed,  and  as  a  result  neighborhood 
improvements  are  harmonious.  There  is 
little  that  is  garish  and  jarring  to  the 
sensibilities,  but  a  quiet,  soothing  effect 
is  attained  in  house  coloring,  shrubbery  ar- 
rangement and  flower  collection." — Oeorge 
A.  Smith,  p.  255. 

'.'A  few  words  on  almost  any  topic  that 
stimulates  a  sense  of  responsibility  fit  into 
my  talks  with  the  children  at  these  meet- 


ings. I  often  tell  them  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  business  men  and  women  of 
our  city,  and  that  we  want  them  to  bet- 
ter understand  their  rights  and  prove  to 
be  good  citizens.  I  tell  them  that  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  schools,  the  beautiful 
bridges,  the  shade  trees,  the  pavements 
and  all  other  city  property  is  theirs  as 
much  as  any  one's,  so  if  they  learn  to  care 
for  and  respect  the  rights  of  others  more 
they  will  be  better  fitted  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility when  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood." — Annie   D.   Johnson,   p.   298. 

"What  you  do  is  to  open  the  school  house 
and  light  it  in  the  evening  and  say:  'Here 
is  a  place  where  you  are  welcome  to  come 
and  do  anything  that  it  occurs  to  you  to 
do.'  And  the  interesting  thing  about  this 
movement  is  that  a  great  many  things  have 
occurred  to  people  to  do  in  the  school  house 
— things  social,  things  educational,  things 
political.  One  of  the  reasons  why  politics 
took  on  a  new  complexion  in  the  city  in 
which  this  movement  originated  was  that 
the  people  who  went  to  the  school  house 
at  night  knew  what  was  going  on  in  that 
city,  and  insisted  upon  talking  about  it. 
The  minute  they  began  talking  about  it,  it 
became  impossible,  for  there  are  scores  of 
things  in  our  politics  that  will  stop  the 
moment  they  are  mentioned  on  the  street 
comers  and  talked  of  where  men  will  listen. 
The  treatment  for  bad  politics  is  exactly 
the  modern  treatment  for  tuberculosis — 
exposure  to  the  open  air." — Woodrou} 
Wilson,  p.  266. 


How  Trees  Aid  The   City  Beautiful 

Some  Charming  Vistas  of  Paries  and  Boulevards 
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I.— SUNLIGHT   AND    SHADE    IN   WRIGHT    PARK,    TACOMA,    WASH. 


II.— ONE   OF   TACOMA'S  ATTRACTIVE   UICSIDENCE    STREETS,    SHOWING   THE   WELL- 
KEPT   PARKING  STRIPS 
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SUGGESTED  DECORATION  IN  ENAMEL   PLATE  FOR   RAILWAY   BRIDGE  GIRDER 


If  Da  Vinci  Came  To  Town 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 


If  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  had  to  design 
a  bridge,  a  cathedral,  or  a  spoon,  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  would  go  to 
the  library  and  try  to  find'  out  how  the 
ancient  Greeks  did  it,  or  if  they  didn't 
do  it,  how  could  what  they  did  do  be 
twisted  into  it.  T  believe  he  would  ac- 
cept the  fundamental  form  of  the 
spoon,  bridge,  or  cathedral  as  deter- 
mined by  its  purpose  and  material,  and 
then  embellish  it  to  the  best  of  his 
power  without  in  any  way  changing 
its  essential  shape. 

Not  long  ago  our  sculptors  did  not 
dare  to  put  a  modern  man  in  nine- 
teenth century  garb  because  there  was 
no  Greek  precedent.  No !  their  por- 
traits even  must  appear  in  Greek  serai- 
nudity,  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  untrue. 
The  sculptors  have  been  emancipated 
and  realize  now  that  the  truth  is  good 
enough. 

The  architects  are  slower.  Their 
great  building  must  be  a  Greek  tem- 
])le,  adapted,  modified,  twisted,  etc. 
Their  defense  is  that  it  presents  noble 
lines;  the  attack  is  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
suited  to  present  purposes. 

The  slavish  imitation  goes  so  far  that 
because  all  color  has  vanished  from 
the  noblest  Greek  fragments,  color 
must  not  appear  in  the  modern  imita- 
tion. We  do  not  find  such  an  attitude 
in  the  great  Italian  days.  It  is  very 
sure  that  Da  Vinci  would  have  ac- 
cepted modern  life  in  modern  shape — 
railroad  and  factory,  gas-lamp  and 
telegraph  pole,  plumber  and  lineman, 
sewerage  and  sentry  box,  pigsty  and 
wheelbarrow,  ash  can  and  garbage 
wagon — but  would  have  helped  them 
by  the  touch  of  his  genius. 

[252] 


In  the  ordinary  progress  of  a  rail- 
way across  country  there  is  only  one 
thought — how  to  do  it  most  cheaply. 
Later,  when  successful,  many  roads 
have  sought  to  add  some  beautifying 
touches,  beginning  at  the  station  and 
extending  outward;  but  usually  they 
have  not  known  how. 

The  modern  designer  when  asked  to 
supply  a  handsome  design  for  a  wait- 
ing room  did  fairly  well  when  he  could 
find  some  classic  model ;  but,  asked  to 
design  a  signal  box,  lamp  post  or 
switch,  he  is  in  deep  water.  There 
were  none  in  the  days  of  old.  "How 
then,"  he  asks,  "can  I  apply  the  prin- 
ciple that  made  the  form  classic?" 
This  is,  of  course,  opening  up  a  field 
of  discussion,  but  if  it  is  not  an  un- 
profitable field,  why  should  it  not  be 
opened? 

Of  all  the  ugliness  of  our  modern 
towns  the  least  justifiable  is  the  ugli- 
ness of  their  color.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, economic,  climatic,  or  geographic, 
why  New  York  should  not  be  as  beau- 
tiful in  color  as  Venice.  A  general 
view  of  New  York  to-day  suggests  the 
idea  that  until  recently  there  has  been 
a  cast-iron  penal  law  compelling  all 
things  to  be  of  a  leaden  gray.  Half 
the  charm  of  many  old  buildings  is  in 
their  color.  Imagine  what  Venice 
would  be  if  everywhere  coated  with 
black  lead.  Of  all  the  defects  that  of 
color  is  the  easiest  to  remove,  and  of 
all  it  is  the  last  thought  of,  no  doubt 
partly,  as  already  seen,  because  the  an- 
cient Greek  color  is  lost,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  low  standards  of  taste  that 
prevailed  in  the  century  just  closed. 

There    are   few   safer,   better   colors 
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than  good  brick,  and  yet  even  this 
must  be  liidden  in  a  coat  of  most 
atrocious  red  paint.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  colored  slates,  yet  the  only 
unpleasant  one,  the  leaden  gray,  is  the 
accepted  style. 

Of  course  I  hear  the  scoffer  say, 
"How  can  you  work  color,  into  the 
city,  which  in  a  few  months  would 
turn  all  leaden  gray  with  soot?"  To 
this  I  reply,  "Show  me  a  single  build- 
ing in  New  York  whose  original  color 
luis  been  lost  through  soot  or  dirt." 
There  is  not  one.  Their  colors  are  sub- 
dued or  veiled,  sometimes  improved 
by  the  "bloom  of  time,"  but  not  lost 
in  New  York,  not  wholly  lost  in  Pitts- 
burgh, much  less  so  in  all  the  minor 
towns. 

What  guarantee  should  we  have 
against  vulgarity  in  color?  In  time, 
of  course,  public  good  taste.  But  a 
safeguard  at  all  times  \^— construct 
ziith  colored  materials.  Paint,  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  is  glorifica- 
tion, in  lesser  hands  is  likely  to  be  vul- 
garization; but  colored  stones,  colored 


ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON'S  SUGGESTION 
FOR  AN  ORNAMENTAL  TELEGRAPH 
POLE 


HOW    A    FACTOrV    CHIMNEY    MIGHT    BE 

DECORATED 

Using   enamel    or  terra,  cotta  plate;   bands   of 

intense  blue,   the   subject  in  rose  and 

gray  terra  cotta 

tiles,  colored  terracottas,  natural  col- 
ored woods,  selected  stones,  or  stucco 
colored  by  the  mixture  of  ochres,  are 
almost  sure  to  be  good,  and  it  will  be 
thankfully  noted  by  the  faithful  that 
the  foul  fiend  called  Aniline  is  wholly 
exorcised  by  these  rules  of  selection. 
For  this  Evil  One  dies  in  the  sunlight 
and  is  devoured  by  mixture  with  any 
of  the  acids. 

On  the  borderland  betwixt  paint  and 
plaster  is  the  modern  enamel  plate. 
As  full  of  possibilities  as  stained  glass, 
as  full  of  danger  as  an  up-to-date 
cigarette,  it  needs  a  master  hand  to 
manage  it.  There  are,  however,  limi- 
tations  to    its   possible   crudities,    and 
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the  plate  has  three  mighty  claims  on 
attention:  it  is  superlatively  plastic 
and  adaptable ;  it  is  exceedingly 
cheap ;  it  can  be  made  a  protective 
armor  for  the  iron  structure  or  wooden 
beam  and  make  these  practically  im- 
perishable. It  is  to  the  enamel  plate 
more  than  anything  else  in  sight  that 
we  must  look  for  the  redemption  of 
the  typical  iron  structures  so  essential 
on  all  the  railway  lines  to-day.  Paint 
and  enamel  sheets  would  double  the 
life  of  wood  and  iron,  and  that  means 
reduce  their  annual  cost  one-half. 

Who  is  to  pay  for  all  this  proposed 
embellishment?  The  great  companies 
would  often  be  ready  to  do  so.     They 


might  put  decorative  telegraph  poles 
on  their  roads  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  put  polished  onyx  pillars  in 
their  stations.  The  city  authorities 
have  power  to  insist  on  a  certain 
amount  of  concession  to  appearances. 
Finally,  there  are  plenty  of  commer- 
cial concerns  ready  to  see  in  this  their 
opportunity,  and  in  judicious  artistic 
hands  there  would  be  a  union  of  the 
powers  concerned  instead  of  a  clashing 
of  interests. 

In  these  days  when  advertising 
counts  for  so  much,  which  railway 
wishes  to  take  the  lead  and  gain  for 
itself  the  title  of  ''The  Beautiful 
Way?" 


The  Development  of  Beaumont,  Texas 

How    a    City,    Wisely    Planned    in    the    Beginning,    Has 
Overcome    Disaster  by  a  Deliberate  Deter- 
mination to  Be  Resurrected 

By  George  A.  Smith 

Assistant  Secretary  Beaumont  Chamber  of  Commerce 


To  understand  the  conditions  con- 
fronting Beaumont,  Texas,  when  any 
discussion  of  civic  work  is  had,  some- 
thing of  its  history  must  be  known. 
Beaumont  was  planned  about  1836,  and 
comprehended  an  elaborate  city,  with 
well-balanced  civic  improvements,  in- 
cluding park,  public  market,  hospital, 
college  and  a  factory  section  laid  out 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  The 
plan  made  in  that  early  day  would  in- 
deed be  pretentious  for  a  new  city  of 
the  present.  The  projectors  set  aside 
blocks  of  land,  identical  in  all  in- 
stances, but  that  of  the  factory  plot 
with  a  city  square.  They  never  lived 
to  see  their  elaborate  plans  fulfilled; 
on  the  contrary  the  ambitious  new 
town  lagged,  the  war  for  the  republic 
came  on,  to  be  followed  by  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  then  before  the  people 
got  the  proper  focus  of  life  again,  the 
civil  war  came. 

In  the  latter  sixties  men  began  to 
erect  sawmills  to  cut  the  vast  forests 
of  yellow  pine  that  stretched  about  the 
city.     These  were  men  whose  sole  in- 


terest was  the  dollars  to  be  made  from 
lumber,  and  they  ignored  every  aspira- 
tion and  hope  of  the  earlier  generation. 
Their  vast  mills  were  erected  where  it 
was  most  convenient,  and  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  accommodated  to  them. 
There  was  no  one  to  say  them  nay,  and 
street  lines  were  obliterated,  whole 
blocks  were  preempted,  public  lands 
donated  for  ambitious  civic  projects 
passed  from  the  city  under  squatters' 
title,  in  the  thirty  and  more  years  that 
intervened  before  the  discovery  of  oil. 

A  New  Epoch  in  Beaumont's 
Development 

When  this  last  event  took  place,  the 
big  mills  had  begun  to  pass;  the  har- 
vest of  the  forest  had  been  reaped,  and 
big  corporations  still  held  claim  to 
much  of  the  city's  land  and  still  closed 
the  city's  streets.  Eleven  railroads 
had  come  to  complicate  conditions  yet 
farther,  and  in  some  instances  acquired 
from  the  lumbering  corporations  their 
claims  to  the  land  and  streets.  The 
influx  of  people  with  the  oil  boom  still 
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more  complicated  matters,   but  it  set  was  made  into  one  of  the  prettiest  bits 

the  citizenship  to  thinking.  of  green  imaginable,  after  a  half-cen- 

Old  deeds  and  records  were  looked  tury  of  use  as  a  dumping  ground  and 

up.    A  city  administration  was  elected,  a  hitching  yard.     On  Market  Square 

pledged  to  return  to  the  people  those  now  stands  a  beautiful  city  hall,  audi- 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 
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civic  gifts  that  had  been  made  to  them 
in  the  early  days,  with  the  result  that 
the  college  square  was  rescued  and  is 
now  occupied  by  a  fine  high  school, 
with  beautiful  grounds.     Park  Square 


torium  and  market  hall  combined. 
Hospital  Square  is  divided  between  a 
small  park,  named  for  Nancy  Tevis, 
one  of  the  early  donors,  and  a  hand- 
some ward  school  building  just  com- 
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KEITH    PARK,    ONCE    AN    UNSIGHTLY    WAGON    YARD 


pleted  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  A 
portion  of  the  river  front  was  rescued 
and  public  wharves  were  erected,  and 
now  a  warehouse  is  to  be  built  there- 
on to  accommodate  shippers.  In  all 
of  this  work  the  Beaumont  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  through  its  civic  com- 
mittee, has  been  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
struments. 

Beaumont's  Parks 

A  park  agitation  was  started  a  few 
years  ago,  with  the  result  that  one  of 
the  older  citizens,  Captain  W.  A. 
Fletcher,  recently  presented  the  city 
with  thirty  acres  of  land,  admirably 
located  in  the  outskirts,  for  park  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  is  well  adapted.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  Captain 
Fletcher  is  father  of  Mayor  Emmet  A. 
Fletcher,  under  whose  administrations, 
extending  over  nearly  ten  years,  the 
city  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
way  of  civic  betterment. 

Recently,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  plans  have  been 
set  afoot  to  secure  100  acres  of  land 
on  the  river  front,  covered  with  majes- 
tic forest  trees,  and  only  seven  blocks 
from  the  post  office  in  the  very  center 
of  the  city.  It  is  planned  that  the  City, 
the  Southeast  Texas  Fair  Association 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall 
jointly  redeem  this  tract,  making  it  a 
public     playground     and     amusement 


park,  a  fair  ground  for  the  Thanks- 
giving week  exposition  lield  here  each 
year,  and  that  a  large  auditorium  for 
the  accommodation  of  conventions 
shall  be  erected.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  this  plan  will  be  carried 
out  in  its  entirety.  A  bond  issue  of 
$70,000  was  voted  in  August  to  acquire 
this  land,  and  for  other  park  improve- 
ments. In  September  the  City  Council 
authorized  the  purchase  of  ten  acres  in 
the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city,  em- 
bracing mineral  springs  which  won 
some  fame  in  antebellum  days,  and 
which  will  be  used  for  park  purposes. 

An  Aroused  Citizenship 

Gradually  streets  are  being  opened 
and  straightened,  as  possession  can  be 
gotten  of  the  lands.  Recently  Buford 
Street,  one  of  the  oldest  thoroughfares 
in  the  city,  which  had  been  encroached 
upon  by  property  lines,  was  released 
voluntarily  to  the  city  to  a  sixty  foot 
width.  It  had  been  closed  in  part  to  a 
twenty-five  foot  lane.  While  there  is  no 
elaborate  plan,  other  than  that  formu- 
lated 75  years  ago,  yet  the  leading 
spirits  are  in  thorough  accord,  and 
every  movement  is  now  made  with  an 
eye  to  the  future  and  the  attainment 
of  a  harmonious  growth.  The  effect 
of  the  agitation  that  has  been  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  what  has  been  done 
has  been  to  awaken  civic  pride  in  the 
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individual,  and  there  is  a  general  im- 
provement throughout  the  city  in  the 
appearance  of  the  homes.  Fences  have 
been  removed,  care  and  attention  given 
to  lawns,  an  artistic  spirit  has  devel- 
oped and  as  a  result  neighborhood  im- 
provements are  harmonious.  There  is 
little  that  is  garish  and  jarring  to  the 
sensibilities,  but  a  quiet,  soothing  ef- 
fect is  attained  in  house  coloring, 
shrubbery  arrangement  and  flower 
collection. 

The  civic  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  composed  equally 
of  men  and  women  to  the  number  of 
sixteen.  Into  the  hands  of  this  com- 
mittee is  placed  all  of  the  work  for 
civic  betterment  and  the  committee  is 
active.  The  individual  citizen  pos- 
sessed with  an  idea  for  improvement, 
may  appear  before  this  committee,  and 
the  idea  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  relations  of  the  committee  with 
the  city  council  are  harmonious,  and 
they  work  hand  in  hand  for  civic  bet- 


terment. The  improvement  is  not 
rapid  as  watched  day  by  day,  but  it 
is  of  that  effective  kind  that  attracts 
attention,  and  this  is  no  more  in  evi- 
dence than  upon  the  occasions  of  visits 
to  the  city  of  persons  who  were 
familiar  with  it  in  its  earlier  days.  Re- 
cently Beaumont  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
Martin  W.  Littleton,  of  New  York, 
whose  girlhood  days  were  spent  there, 
but  who  had  not  visited  her  child- 
hood's home  in  some  years.  The 
changes  appealed  to  her  at  once,  and 
her  comments  will  be  effective  in  in- 
spiring greater  civic  pride  among  her 
friends  in  the  future. 

Good  Roads  and  Good  Schools 

The  influence  of  the  city  and  the 
work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
extending  to  the  country.  Within 
the  past  three  years  one  hundred  miles 
of  shell-surfaced  roads  have  been 
built  through  the  farming  districts, 
and  not  all  attention  has  been  paid  to 
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PICTURESQUE    STRETCH    OF    SHEL,L,    ROAD    NEAR    BEAUMONT,    TEXAS 


utility,  for  along  these  roads  are  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  drives  in 
America,  preserved  for  their  natural 
beauty.  The  school  trustees  of  the 
county  formed  here  an  organization 
having  for  its  purpose  the  systematic 
beautification  of  school  grounds  and 
the  sanitation  of  school  houses,  and 
this  association  has  spread  throughout 
the  state,  and  held  its  second  state 
meeting  at  Texas  A.  and  M.  College 
in  July.  The  surrounding  country 
has  caught  the  inspiration  of  good 
roads,  and  the  four  adjoining  counties 
all  have  extensive  road  work  under 
way,  while  counties  farther  removed 
are  now  taking  up  the  same  work,  so 
that  the  ripples  from  the  pebble  of 
civic  improvement  are  spreading  far. 

Three  brick  school  houses  have  been 
erected  in  the  city  within  the  past 
year,  each  of  which  is  a  model  of 
its  type,   and  in  August   bonds   were 


voted  for  the  erection  of  still  an- 
other. Four  country  districts  in  the 
county  are  now  erecting  brick  build- 
ings for  their  schools,  and  an  outlying 
district,  the  South  Park  school  dis- 
trict, on  the  edge  of  the  city,  is  erect- 
ing a  $10,000  building  to  supplement 
its  already  fine  school  structure,  the 
new  building  to  be  used  for  its  domes- 
tic science,  mechanical  arts  and  agri- 
cultural classes.  All  of  this  work 
found  its  inspiration  in  the  civic  agi- 
tation of  the  city,  and  it  may  here  be 
remarked  that  the  Beaumont  news- 
papers, in  faithfully  recording  the 
progress  of  the  work,  have  been  most 
prominent  factors  in  its  spread.  The 
awakening  of  the  country  is  in  turn 
having  its  effect  upon  the  city  in  insti- 
gating it  to  still  greater  efforts  for 
civic  improvement  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  procession  and  to  live  up  to  the 
reputation  already  made. 


Spokane's  New  Charter 


An  Advanced  Form  of  Commission  Government  in  Operation 

in  a  City  of  Over  100,000  Population — The  Preferential 

Voting  System  and  Other  Noteworthy  Provisions 


SPOKANE,  Washington,  has  appar- 
ently been  no  exception  to  the 
success  attending  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  cities  operating 
under  such  charters.  Spokane's  com- 
missioners took  office  March  14,  1911, 
under  a  new  charter  adopted  Decem- 
ber 28,  1910,  and  have  therefore  been 
in  charge  of  the  city  administration  for 
several  months.  While  it  is,  of  course, 
too  early  to  guarantee  the  perfection 
of  the  charter,  many  citizens  of  Spo- 
kane believe  that  instrument  to  be  at 
once  the  simplest  and  most  advanced 
charter  yet  adopted  by  any  American 
city  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  some  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Spokane  plan  of  govern- 
ment will  be  of  special  interest  to  other 
cities. 

The  simplicity  of  the  present  method, 
as  compared  with  the  complexity  of 
the  old  charter,  is  graphically  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram.  This 
has  been  reproduced  by  The  Ameri- 
can City  from  a  large  chart  exhibited 
by  David  C.  Coates,  Spokane's  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  at  the  re- 
cent International  Municipal  Congress 
and  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

Spokane's  charter  is  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  charters  of 
all  the  commission  systems  of  city  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  made  by 
a  committee  of  citizens  nominated  by 
the  former  Mayor,  Hon.  N.  S.  Pratt, 
and  by  a  subsequently  elected  free- 
holders' committee. 

Preferential  Voting  System 
One  of  the  most  distinctive  features 


of  the  new  charter  is  the  method  of 
electing  the  five  commissioners.  This 
is  the  so-called  preferential  system, 
widely  used  in  Australia,  but  previous- 
ly adopted  in  the  United  States  only 
by  the  city  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado. By  this  plan  there  is  a  complete 
unification  of  primaries  and  elections, 
the  commissioners  being  chosen  by  a 
single  process  of  voting  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  respec- 
tive supporters. 

Twenty-five  signatures  only  are 
necessary  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates, and  such  nominations  must  be 
filed  not  earlier  than  forty  nor  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  election. 
Each  nominee  must  take  oath  that  he 
is  "not  a  candidate  as  the  nominee  or 
representative  of,  or  because  of  any 
promised  support  from,  any  political 
party,  or  any  committee  or  convention 
representing  or  acting  for  any  political 
party  or  organization." 

Election  expenses  are  limited  to  $250 
for  each  candidate. 

At  the  combined  primary  and  elec- 
tion the  form  of  ballot  used  contains 
the  names  of  all  the  candidates  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  of  sur- 
nam.es.     The  charter  provides  that: 

Nothing  on  the  ballot  shall  be  indicative 
of  the  source  of  the  candidacy,  or  of  the 
support  of  any  candidate.  No  ballot  shall 
have  printed  thereon  any  party  or  political 
designation  or  mark,  and  there  shall  not 
be  appended  to  the  name  of  any  candidate 
any  party  or  political  designation  or  mark, 
or  anything  indicating  his  views  or  opin- 
ions. 

If  the  number  of  candidates  is  more 

than  three  times  the  number  of  offices 

to   be  filled,   the   ballot   contains   four 

columns  and  instructions  to  voters  as 

follows ; 
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(Insert  number)  Commissioners  to  Be  Elected 


City 
Commissioners. 


Name  of 
Candidates. 


First 
Clioice 


Second 
Choice 


Additional 
Choices 


To  vote  for  any  person  marlc  a  cross  (X) 
in  a  square  to  the  right  of  the  name. 

VOTE  FIRST  CHOICE  FOR  FIVE  (or  other 
proper  nunmber)  candidates,  or  ballot  will  be 
void.  Second  and  third  choice  is  NOT  COM- 
PULSORY. 

Vote  only  FIVE  (or  other  proper  number) 
FIRST  CHOICES,  and  only  FIVE  (or  other 
proper  number)   SECOND  CHOICES. 

Vote  as  many  third  choices  as  you  wish. 

Vote  your  FIRST  CHOICES  in  the  first 
column. 

Vote  your  SECOND  CHOICES  In  toe  second 
column. 

Vote  in  the  THIRD  COLUMN  for  all  the 
OTHER  CANDIDATES  whom  you  WISH  TO 
SUPPORT. 

DO  NOT  VOTE  MORE  THAN  ONE  CHOICE 
FOR  ANY  ONE  CANDIDATE,  as  only  the  one 
choice  will  count. 

All  distinguishing  marks  make  the  ballot  void. 

If  you  wrongly  mark,  tear  or  deface  this  bal- 
lot, return  it  and  obtain  another  from  the  elec- 
tion   officers. 

When  the  votes  are  tallied,  all  can- 
didates receiving  a  majority  of  "first 
choice"  votes  are  elected.  If  the  full 
number  to  be  chosen  do  not  receive 
such  majority,  the  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  canvass  shall  then  be  made  of  the  sec- 
ond choice  votes  received  by  those  candi- 
dates for  said  office  who  are  not  elected 
by  first  choice  votes;  said  second  choice 
votes  shall  be  added  to  the  first  choice  votes 
received  by  such  candidates,  and  candidates 
who  by  such  addition  shall  receive  a  major- 
ity, shall  be  elected. 

If  by  the  count  of  either  first  choice 
votes  or  first  and  second  choice  votes,  as 
above  provided,  more  candidates  than  there 
are  offices  to  be  filled  shall  receive  a  ma- 
jority, the  candidate  or  candidates  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  offices  to  be 
filled  having  the  highest  vote  shall  be 
elected. 

If  the  full  number  of  candidates  to  be 
elected  do  not  receive  a  majority  by  adding 
first  and  second  choice  votes,  as  above 
directed,  a  canvass  shall  then  be  made  of 
the  third  choice  votes  received  by  those 
candidates  for  said  office  who  are  not 
elected  either  by  first  choice  votes  or  by 
adding  first  and  second  choice  votes;  said 
third  choice  votes  shall  be  added  to  the 
first  and  second  choice  votes  received  by 
such  candidates,  and  the  candidates,  equal 
in  number  to  the  number  of  offices  re- 
maining to  be  filled  who  receive  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  by  said  addition  shall 
be  elected. 


A  tie  between  two  or  more  candidates 
shall  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  one  having 
the  highest  number  of  first  choice  votes. 
If  they  are  also  equal  in  that  respect,  then 
the  highest  number  of  second  choice  votes 
shall  determine  the  result.  If  this  does  not 
decide,  then  the  tie  shall  be  determined  by 
lot,  under  the  direction  of  the  canvassing 
board. 

Whenever  the  word  "majority"  is  used 
in  this  section  it  shall  mean  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast 
at  such  election. 

At  the  first  election  under  this  char- 
ter, petitions  were  filed  by  ninety-seven 
candidates  for  the  five  offices  to  be 
filled.  Five  withdrawals  were  made, 
leaving  ninety-two  candidates  for  the 
voters  to  choose  from.  Of  these  candi- 
dates one  had  a  majority  in  the  "first 
choice"  column;  two  more  were  chosen 
by  adding  the  first  and  second  choices, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  elected  by 
adding  also  the  votes  under  "addition- 
al choices." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  practical 
operation  of  this  preferential  voting 
plan  at  the  first  election  was  by  no 
means  to  give  the  people  of  Spokane 
a  "short  ballot."  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, by  the  advocates  of  the  Spokane 
plan  that  this  disadvantage  is  much 
more  than  offset  by  its  effective  pre- 
vention of  minority  rule,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  preferential  method 
thus  places  in  the  way  of  boss  dom- 
ination. It  is  also  pointed  out  that  by 
this  method  an  accurate  expression  of 
the  public  will  is  secured  with  the 
minimum  of  cost  and  effort. 

Organization  of  the  Council 
Under  the  Spokane  charter  the 
Council  consists  of  five  commissioners 
who  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  Munici- 
pal elections  are  held  every  two  years, 
at  which  two  or  three  commissioners, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  chosen.  The 
commissioners  are  required  to  devote 
their  entire  time  during  business  hours 
to  the  service  of  the  city. 

The  commissioners  elect  the  mayor 
from  their  OMm  number.  He  is  in  ef- 
fect merely  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
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council,  and  has  no  veto  power.  The 
council  also  designates  one  of  its  num- 
ber to  be  commissioner  in  charge  of 
each  of  the  five  departments  of  the  city 
government.  These  departments  and 
the  names  of  the  present  incumbents, 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Dept.  of  Public  Affairs,  W.  J.  Hind- 
ley,  Mayor. 

(b)  Dept.  of  Finance,  Robert  Fairiey. 

(c)  Dept.  of  Public  Safety,  Z.  E.  Hayden. 

(d)  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  D.  C.  Coates. 

(e)  Dept.  of  Public  Utilities,  C.  M.  Fas- 
sett. 

The  council  also  has  the  power  to 
transfer  commissioners  from  the  charge 
of  one  department  to  another,  when- 
ever it  appears  that  the  public  service 
will  be  benefited  thereby. 

The  commissioners  hold  meetings 
daily  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  at  least  one  legislative  meeting 
each  week.  All  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public. 

Publicity  Provisions 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
Spokane  charter  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  provides  for  keeping  the  citi- 
zens informed  of  the  council's  activi- 
ties. A  pamphlet  entitled  ' '  The  Official 
Gazette"  is  published  weekly,  each  is- 
sue containing  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  for  the  pre- 
ceding week.  An  itemized  monthly 
statement  of  the  city's  receipts  and 
disbursements  is  also  published  in  the 
Gazette,  and  an  annual  audit  of  the 
city's  books. 

Except  in  case  of  emergency,  bids  for 
all  contract  work  or  property  to  be 
purchased  must  be  advertised  for  in 
the  Gazette.  Every  ordinance  must  be 
published  in  the  Gazette  within  ten 
days  after  its  passage.  For  most  ordi- 
nances thirty  days  after  passage  is  re- 
quired before  they  become  effective. 

Referendum 

If  prior  to  the  date  when  any  ordi- 
nance shall  take  effect,  objection  is 
made,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

A  petition  signed  by  10  per  cent  of 


the  qualified  electors  will  suspend  such 
ordinance  from  taking  effect. 

Thereupon  the  council  shall  immediately 
reconsider  such  ordinance  and,  if  it  do  not 
entirely  repeal  the  same,  shall  submit  it 
to  popular  vote  at  the  next  municipal  elec- 
tion; or  the  council,  in  its  discretion,  may 
call  a  special  election  for  that  purpose; 
and  such  ordinance  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors 
thereon  at  such  election  shall  vote  in  favor 
thereof. 

The  council,  of  its  own  motion,  may  sub- 
mit to  popular  vote  for  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion at  any  election  any  proposed  ordinance 
or  measure,  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  provided  for 
their  submission  on  petition. 

The  Initiative 
An  ordinance  proposed  by  petition 
signed  by  15  per  cent  of  the  voters 
must  be  passed  by  the  council  with- 
out alteration,  or  submitted  to  popu- 
lar vote.  If  the  petition  De  signed  by 
less  than  15  per  cent,  but  by  at  least 
5  per  cent  of  the  voters,  a  special 
election  need  not  be  called,  but  the  pro- 
posed ordinance,  should  it  fail  of  pass- 
age by  the  council,  is  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  next  municipal  election. 

The  Recall 

The  holder  of  any  elective  office  may 
be  removed  by  the  recall.  If  the  peti- 
tion be  signed  by  20  per  cent  of  the 
voters  a  special  election  is  called,  or  if 
signed  by  15  per  cent  the  matter  is 
submitted  at  the  next  regular  munici- 
pal election.  In  either  case  the  incum- 
bent sought  to  be  removed  shall  be  a 
candidate  without  nomination  (unless 
he  resign  or  decline  to  run),  and  other 
nominations  for  the  office  may  be  made 
as  in  any  general  municipal  election. 

The  low  percentage  of  signatures  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  the  recall, 
as  well  as  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, is  a  feature  of  the  Spokane  char- 
ter whose  operation  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest. 

Other  Interesting  Features 
Among  other  provisions  of  the  Spo- 
kane plan  worth  special  mention  are 
the  following: 

A  labor   agent   is  provided   for,   in 
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charge  of  a  free  employment  bureau, 
who  "shall  ascertain  the  facts  as  to 
the  payment  of  wages  and  compliance 
with  hours  of  labor  on  all  municipal 
work."  It  is  worth  noting  in  passing 
that  the  Spokane  commissioners  have 
fixed  a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $3  per 
day  for  common  laborers.  This  scale 
applies  to  all  work  done  by  the  city 
itself,  or  done  for  it  by  contractors, 

A  park  board  is  provided  for,  con- 
sisting of  one  of  the  commissioners  and 
of  ten  electors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
council.  The  term  of  service  is  ten 
years,  and  without  compensation  ex- 
cept in  the  ease  of  the  secretary. 

The  civil  service  commission  consists 
of  three  members,  serving  without  com- 
pensation for  a  term  of  six  years,  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  and  responsible 
to  it. 

Franchises,  except  steam  railroad 
and  electric  interurban  lines,  may  not 
be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than 


twenty-five  years.  Proposed  ordi- 
nances must  be  published  for  four  suc- 
cessive weeks  in  The  Official  Gazette 
before  being  placed  on  first  reading, 
and^  shall  not  be  placed  upon  final 
passage  within  thirty  days  after  first 
reading.  "No  franchise  shall  be 
granted  without  provision  for  proper 
compensation  to  the  city  therefor." 
Corporations  holding  franchises  are 
prohibited  from  issuing  any  capital 
stock  on  account  of  the  franchise  or 
the  value  thereof.  The  city  also  re- 
serves the  rate-making  power. 

An  interesting  clause  provides  that 
United  States  mail  carriers,  when  in 
uniform  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  shall  be  carried  free  on  the  street 
railways.  This  provision  was  inserted 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  people  of  Spokane. 
It  has  already  resulted  in  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  mail  service  in  the 
outlying  districts. 


Short  Ballot  Principles' 


4  4np'0  the  American  people,  with 
I  the  assurance  that  they  are 
not  to  blame  for  their  mis- 
government,"  is  the  characteristic 
dedication  of  one  of  the  most  read- 
able books  ever  written  on  Ameri- 
can political  problems.  The  title  of 
this  new  work  is  "Short  Ballot  Prin- 
ciples," and  its  author  is  Richard  S. 
Childs,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Short  Ballot  Organization. 
As  much  debatable  ground  is  covered 
in  the  book,  its  author  desires  the  fact 
emphasized  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  his  own  and  in  no  sense 
official  expression  of  the  organization 
he  represents. 

Three  limitations  of  democracy  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Childs  are: 

1.  The  office  must  he  visible ;  that  is,  it 
must  be  (a)  not  crowded  out  of  sight 
by  too  many  simultaneous  elections; 
(b)  not  too  small  to  be  seen;  (c)  not 

*  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  171 
pages,  $1.08  postpaid.  Copies  may  be  ordered  of 
The  American   City. 


too   uninteresting  in  character  to   get 
looked  at. 

2.  The  district  must  he  wieldy. 

3.  The  government  must  be  strong  and 
unhampered. 

The  problem  before  us  is  stated 
to  be: 

"Given  the  American  people, 

"How  to  organize  among  tliem  a  govern- 
ment which  in  all  normal  times  will  be 
impelled  promptly  and  intelligently  to 
learn  their  desire  and  perform  it." 

Instead  of  attempting  a  formal  re- 
view of  Mr.  Childs'  observations  and 
conclusions,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  verbatim  some  characteristic 
paragraphs.  If  the  interest  of  the 
reader  shall  thereby  be  stimulated  to 
a  reading  of  the  book  itself,  we  shall 
not  have  quoted  in  vain. 

In  any  tentative  exploration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fundamentals  we  have  been  stopped 
time  and  again  by  certain  widespread  po- 
litical superstitions  among  our  people- 
superstitions  that  usually  have  as  their 
nucleus  an  ancient  catch-phrase.  Propose 
that  a  mayor  be  allowed  a  seat  and  vote 
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in  the  council,  and  tlie  proposal  will  be 
heard  on  its  merits  until  some  one  says: 
"That  violates  the  principle  of  the  'separa- 
tion of  pozccrs.'  There  you  have  legislative 
and  executive  functions  united;"  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  catch-phrase,  it  is  deemed 
the  duty  of  the  proposer  to  bow  in  ^.wed 
silence,  as  if  the  argument  were  ended. 
Propose  to  make  the  state  engineer 
appointive,  on  the  ground  that  the  plan 
of  having  him  elective  has  worked  bad- 
ly, and  the  word  "Undemocratic"  falls 
like  a  gavel  to  end  the  discussion.  Plead 
that  a  referendum  on  a  technical  subject 
is  little  better  than  leaving  the  decision  to 
chance,  and  the  query,  "Don't  you  trust  the 
people?"  is  supposed  to  retire  you  in  con- 
fusion. Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  right 
when  he  said  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  principally  by  catch-phrases." 


"Apathy"  is  a  catch-phrase,  and  I  shall 
show  you  later  that  the  notion  that  "our 
people  are  apathetic  toward  their  political 
interests  and  duties"  is  one  of  our  political 
superstitions.  I  shall  be  a  long  way  on 
with  you,  Mr.  Citizen,  if  I  can  persuade 
you — 

First,  that  the  people  are  men  and 
women — not  demigods. 

Second,  that  the  people  are  men  and 
women- — not  moral  delinquents. 


In  our  ideal  democracy  we  shall  want 
something  better  than  legislatures  that  say, 
"Yes,  that's  a  good  idea,  but  there's  no 
public  demand  for  it,"  as  if  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  kicked  were  satis- 
factory excuse  for  inaction! 


No  plan  of  government  is  a  democracy 
unless  on  actual  trial  it  proves  to  be  one. 
The  fact  that  those  who  planned  it  intended 
it  to  be  a  democracy  and  could  argue  that 
it  zvould  be  one  if  the  people  would  only 
do  thus  and  so,  proves  nothing — if  it 
doesn't   "democ,"   it  isn't  democracy! 


Deny  to  the  people  the  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  the  candidates,  and  you  have  left 
them  fighting  blindly  and  futilely  in  the 
dark. 

One  method  of  concealing  the  candidate 
from  the  public  gaze  is  to  have  so  many 
elections  at  one  time  that  each  .candidate 
is  sheltered  by  the  confusion. 

Notice  I  use  the  plural — "elections."  The 
habit  of  saying  "election  day"  instead  of 
"elections  day,"  and  "election"  instead  of 
"elections,"  has  caused  more  trouble  than 
any  other  idiom  of  the  language.  When 
we  fill  ten  offices  by  popular  vote  in  a 
single  day,  we  call  it  "an  election,"  but  it 
is  really  ten  elections. 


Forty-seven  elections  does  not  mean 
forty-seven  technical  debates  during  the 
campaign,  by  any  means.     The  people,  un- 


able to  oversee  so  many  separate  contests, 
simply  allow  sets  of  candidates  to  be  tied 
together  for  them  in  bunches  like  aspara- 
gus, and  then  vote  them  by  the  bunch. 

Open-eyed  acceptance  of  leadership  in- 
volves few  perils;  blind  acceptance  involves 
many.  When  the  office  is  sufficiently  un- 
interesting, it  becomes  invisible,  and  the 
popular  acceptance  of  leadership  will  then 
be  blind. 


The  people  must  take  an  interest  in  all 
their  electoral  work  if  they  are  to  be  mas- 
ters. If  they  do  not  take  an  interest  in  a 
given  ballot  there  are  two  solutions — 
change  the  people  or  change  the  ballot.  As 
the  people  are  too  big  to  be  spanked,  and 
since  human  nature  in  the  mass  responds 
but  slowly  to  prayer,  it  is  good  sense  to 
change   the  ballot. 


The  real  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
government  is  not  in  administrative  prob- 
lems ,but  is  in  making  the  government  obey 
when  they  desire  to  issue  an  order.  Their 
interest  is  in  policies,  and  usually  the 
easiest  way  to  put  policies  into  effect  is 
to  elect  men  who  are  charged  with  the 
spirit  of  those  policies  to  positions  where 
they  can  compel  the  installation  of  the 
new  ideas. 


Thorough  canvassing  wins  elections,  for 
the  simple  human  reason  that  an  argument 
personally  delivered  face  to  face  is  more 
compelling  than  a  better  argument  shouted 
in  the  dim  distance. 


When  the  clumsiness  and  complexity  of 
politics  leave  the  bulk  of  the  people  staring 
hopelessly  into  its  shadowy  jungle,  those 
few  volunteers  who  leave  other  occupations 
and  go  in  and  master  the  ramifications  and 
practical  details  of  it  are  called  "poli- 
ticians." Or,  to  reverse  the  definition,  a 
politician  is  a  citizen  who  knows  what  he 
is  doing  on  election  day. 


One  of  the  best  features  of  short  bal- 
lots will  undoubtedly  be  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  non-partisan  without  inconvenienc- 
ing either  voters  or  candidates,  thus  clear- 
ing away  the  old  political  "trust,"  permit- 
ting free  competition,  simplifying  the  dif- 
ficulties of  new  parties  which  are  now 
stifled  at  birth  by  the  complexity  of  the 
work,  and  making  leadership  in  all  forms 
more   hopeful   and    practicable. 


To  the  reader  who  thinks  the  plan  really 
complete,  T  offer  a  restraining  hand.  This 
little  book  is  only  a  sort  of  compass.  It 
points  to  the  north,  but  it  may  lead  a  too 
devout  believer,  not  to  the  magnetic  pole 
of  truth,  but  plump  up  against  the  wall  of 
the  house  next  door.  It  points  north,  but 
the  proper  route  is  devious  and  much  ex- 
ploration will  be  needed  to  find  it. 


The  Need  of  Citizenship  Organization' 

A  Lucid  Analysis  of  the  Civic  and  Social  Center  Movement- 
How  it  is  Helping  to  Solve  the  Fundamental 
Problem  of  Modern  Society 

By  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson 

Governor  of  New  Jersey 


THE  object  of  the  social  center 
movement  is  to  make  the  school 
house  tlie  civic  center  of  the  com- 
munity, at  any  rate  in  such  communi- 
ties as  are  supplied  with  no  other 
place  of  common  resort.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  school  house  is  in  most  com- 
munities used  only  during  certain 
liours  of  the  day — those  hours  when 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  bread-winning  work.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  originators  of  this  move- 
ment that,  inasmuch  as  the  school 
houses  belonged  to  the  community,  it 
was  perfectly  legitimate  that  the  com- 
Jiiunity  should  use  them  for  its  own  en- 
tertainment and  schooling  when  the 
young  people  were  not  occupying 
them.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  all  sorts  of  gatherings — 
for  social  purposes,  for  purposes  of  en- 
tertainment, for  purposes  of  confer- 
ence, for  any  legitimate  thing  that 
miglit  bring  neighbors  and  friends  to- 
gether— in  tlie  scliool  houses. 

Now  the  gentlemen  who  are  manag- 
ing this  conference  suggested  that  I 
speak  on  citizenship  organization,  be- 
cause while  the  school  house  and  those 
who  resort  to  it  do  not  of  themselves 
constitute  an  organization,  these  meet- 
ings in  the  school  houses  have  resulted 
in  many  diversified  organizations 
which  have  bred  a  new  kind  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  in  those  com- 
munities. Obviouslj^  therefore,  the 
thing  to  emphasize  is  not  organization, 
but  the  things  that  produce  organiza- 
tion. Organization  is  not  a  source  of 
life;  organization  is  a  result  of  life. 
There  is  no  use  organizing  unless  you 
know  what  you  are  organizing  for. 
You  know  there  is  an  old  adage  that 
"everything  comes  to  him  who  waits." 
A  very  wise  man  added,  "provided  he 


♦  From  an  address  before  the  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Social  Centers,  at  Madi- 
son Wisconsin,   October  25,   1911. 


knows  what  he  is  waiting  for;"  if  he 
is  simply  aimlessly  waiting  on  the 
street  corner  or  on  tlie  turn  of  the 
road,  he  may  not  know  that  the  thing 
he  is  waiting  for  has  already  passed. 
The  necessity  of  organization,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  is  the  product  of  a 
certain  social  vitality.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance recognized  by  almost  all  his- 
torians that  the  peoples  from  whom 
we  have  derived  our  political  ability, 
the  Germanic  peoples,  are  the  peoples 
which  have  displayed,  at  any  rate  in 
modern  times,  the  greatest  capacity 
for  and  the  most  natural  instinct  for 
organization.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  displaced  the  Latin  races  in  Amer- 
ica, in  taking  possession  of  this  conti- 
nent and  exploiting  it  for  the  purposes 
of  civilization,  was  that  we  knew  how 
to  organize  and  they  did  not.  The 
French  Government  sent  Frenchmen 
to  America  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment superintended  and  organized  the 
life  of  Frenchmen  in  America.  The 
English  Government,  on  the  contrary, 
did  not  send  men  to  America ;  they 
came  of  their  own  initiative,  they 
needed  no  superintendence,  they 
erected  their  own  organization,  and 
from  the  first  they  did  without  tlie 
mother  government  except  for  her  arm 
of  occasional  protection.  When  the 
gold  fields  were  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia, they  were  discovered  in  a  region 
which  had  been  possessed  by  Spanish 
people,  who  had  known  that  gold  was 
there.  When  the  men  of  the  Germanic 
races  went  into  those  fields,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  their  competi- 
tors of  the  Latin  races  was  this :  when 
an  English  prospector  found  gold,  he 
immediately  went  and  hunted  for  a 
partner  and  began  an  association  and 
added  sufficient  brains  and  muscle  to 
liis  own  to  begin  a  mine  and  to  get 
sometliing  out  of  it ;  whereas  when  a 
Spaniard  found  gold,  he  kept  it  a  pro- 
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fouud  secret  and  never  got  the  gold. 
The  difference  between  the  two  races 
is  marked  just  there,  that  with  the  one 
a  purpose  resulted  in  an  organization, 
with  the  other  it  did  not. 

The  Spontaneous  Life  of  Communities 
What  we  are  most  interested  in  is 
not    the    organization,    but   what    pro- 
duces organization,   and  the  study  of 
the   civic   center  is   the   study  of  the 
spontaneous  life  of  communities.     You 
do  not  light  and  open  the  school  house 
at  night,   and  then  go  out  and  scour 
the  streets,  I  dare  say,  to  get  people  to 
go  in  there  for  nothing  in  particular 
except  to  organize;  for  after  you  had 
organized    them,    you    would    have    to 
appoint  a  committee  to  find  out  what 
they  had  organized  for.     What  you  do 
is  to  open  the  school  house  and  light 
it  in  the  evening  and  say:  "Here  is  a 
place  where  you  are  welcome  to  come 
and  do  anything  that  it  occurs  to  you 
to    do."      And    the    interesting    thing 
about  this  movement  is  that   a  great 
many  things  have  occurred  to  people 
to  do  in  the  school  house — things  so- 
cial, things  educational,  things  politi- 
cal.    One  of  the  reasons  why  politics 
took  on  a  new  complexion  in  the  city 
in  which  this  movement  originated  was 
that  the  people  who  went  to  the  school 
house  at  night  knew  what  was  going 
on  in  that  city,  and  insisted  upon  talk- 
ing about  it.     The  minute  they  began 
talking  about  it,  it  became  impossible, 
for  there  are  scores  of  things  in  our 
polities  that  will  stop  the  moment  they 
are   mentioned    on   the    street    corners 
and  talked  of  where  men  will  listen. 
The  treatment  for  bad  politics  is  exact- 
ly the  modern  treatment  for  tubercu- 
losis— exposure  to  the   open   air. 

There  can  be  no  real  life  in  a  com- 
munity so  long  as  its  parts  are  segre- 
gated and  separated ;  it  is  just  as  if 
you  separated  the  organs  of  the  human 
body  and  then  expected  them  to  pro- 
duce life.  The  very  definition  of  a 
community  is  a  body  of  men  who  have 
things  in  common,  who  are  conscious 
that  they  have  things  in  common,  who 
judge  these  common  things  from  a 
single  point  of  view,  namely,  the  point 
of  view  of  general  interest.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  community  is  unthinkable, 


therefore,  unless  you  liave  close  com- 
munication; there  must  be  a  vital  in- 
terrelationship of  parts,  there  must  be 
a  fusion,  there  must  be  a  coordination, 
there  must  be  a  free  intercourse,  there 
must  be  such  a  contact  as  will  consti- 
tute union  itself  before  you  will  have 
the  true  course  of  the  wholesome  blood 
throughout  the  body. 

When  you  analyze  some  of  our  com- 
munities you  will  see  just  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  get  their  parts  together. 
Take  some  of  our  great  cities  for  ex- 
amples ;  do  you  not  realize  by  common 
gossip  even,  the  absolute  disconnection 
of  what  we  call  their  residential  sec- 
tions from  the  rest  of  the  city?  Isn't 
it  singular  that  while  human  beings 
live  all  over  the  city,  we  pick  out  a 
part,  a  place  where  there  are  luxurious 
and  well  appointed  houses,  and  call 
that  the  residential  section,  as  if  no- 
body else  lived  anywhere  in  that  city? 
That  is  the  place  where  the  most  dis- 
connected part  and  in  some  instances 
the  most  useless  part  of  the  community 
live.  There  are  connecting  links;  here 
and  there  a  gracious  woman,  here  and 
there  a  big  hearted  man,  who  go  every 
day  they  can  find  the  leisure  down 
into  the  tenement  district,  into  parts 
of  the  city  where  hearts  throb  closest 
together,  and  they  bring  back  notes  to 
the  residential  section  of  what  is  going 
on  there  where  men  are  in  hot  contact 
and  where  life  is  a  constant  daily 
struggle. 

The  Most  Undemocratic  Thing  in 
the  World 
Class  segregation  is  due  to  what  to 
my  mind  is  the  most  undemocratic 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  is  taste. 
Private,  sensitive  taste  separates  most 
of  us.  If  you  don't  like  dirt,  if  you 
don't  like  rooms  that  are  not  properly 
appointed,  if  you  don't  like  stale  air, 
if  you  don't  like  manners  that  are  not 
like  your  own,  then  you  have  a  wall 
built  between  you  and  the  people  who 
live  where  they  can  not  keep  their 
premises  clean,  where  all  the  condi- 
tions of  life  exclude  taste.  That  is 
what  separates  thousands  of  men  from 
the  millions  of  their  fellow  men.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  these  things  to  im- 
peach a  class — for  I  know  of  no  just 
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way  in  which  to  impeach  a  class — but 
merely  to  illustrate  a  theme ;  it  is 
necessary  that  such  portions  of  the 
community  should  be  linked  with  the 
other  portions ;  it  is  necessary  that  sim- 
ple means  should  be  found  by  which 
by  an  interchange  of  points  of  view 
we  may  get  together.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  modern  life,  the  whole  process 
of  modern  politics,  is  a  process  by 
which  we  must  exclude  misunderstand- 
ings, exclude  hostilities,  exclude  dead- 
ly rivalries,  make  men  understand 
other  men's  interests,  bring  all  men 
into  common  counsel,  and  so  discover 
what  is  the  common  interest. 

Now  if  this  thing  does  that,  it  is 
worth  any  effort  to  promote  it.  Don't 
you  see  that  you  produce  communities 
by  creating  common  feeling?  I  know 
that  great  emphasis  is  put  upon  the 
mind,  in  our  day,  but  I  have  never 
been  convinced  that  mind  was  really 
monarch  in  our  day,  or  in  any  day  that 
I  have  yet  read  of;  or,  if  it  is  monarch, 
it  is  one  of  the  modern  monarchs  that 
rules  and  reigns  but  does  not  govern. 
What  really  controls  our  action  is 
feeling;  we  are  governed  by  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  most  that  we  can  man- 
age by  all  our  social  and  political  en- 
deavors is  that  the  handsome  passions 
shall  be  in  the  majority — the  passion 
of  sympathy,  the  passion  of  justice,  the 
passion  of  fair  dealing,  the  passion  of 
unselfishness,  if  it  may  be  elevated  into 
a  passion.  If  you  can  once  see  that  a 
working  majority  is  obtained  for  the 
handsome  passions,  for  the  feelings 
that  draw  us  together,  rather  than  for 
the  feelings  that  separate  us,  then  you 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  com- 
munity and  a  free  government.  There- 
fore, if  you  do  nothing  else  in  your 
community  center  than  draw  men  to- 
gether so  that  they  will  have  common 
feeling,  you  will  have  set  forward  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  in 
modern  life  as  I  analyze  it  is  a  pro- 
found ignorance.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  challenge  the  promotors  of 
special  interests  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  malevolent,  that  they  are  bad 
men ;   I  challenge  their  leadership   on 


the  ground  that  they  are  ignorant  men. 
A  witty  English  writer  once  said:  ''If 
you  chain  a  man's  head  to  a  ledger 
and  knock  off  something  from  his 
wages  every  time  he  stops  adding  up, 
you  can't  expect  him  to  have  enlight- 
ened views  about  the  antipodes." 
Similarly,  if  you  immerse  a  man  in  a 
given  undertaking,  no  matter  how  big 
that  undertaking  is,  and  keep  him  im- 
mersed for  half  a  life  time,  you  can't 
expect  him  to  see  any  horizon,  you 
can't  expect  him  to  see  human  life 
steadily,  or  see  it  whole.  I  once  made 
the  statement  that  a  university  was  in- 
tended to  make  young  people  just  as 
unlike  their  fathers  as  possible.  By 
which  I  do  not  mean  anything  disre- 
spectful to  their  fathers,  but  merely 
this,  that  by  the  time  a  man  is  old 
enough  to  have  children  in  college  his 
point  of  view  is  apt  to  have  become 
so  specialized  that  they  better  be  taken 
away  from  him  and  put  in  a  place 
where  their  views  of  life  will  be  regen- 
eralized— where  they  will  be  discon- 
nected from  the  family  and  connected 
with  the  world. 

Solving  the   Fundamental  Problem 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
going  to  be  produced  by  this  move- 
ment— not  all  at  once ;  by  slow  and 
tedious  stages  no  doubt,  but  neverthe- 
less very  certainly  in  the  end — a  re- 
lease of  common  forces  now  undiscov- 
ered, the  removal  of  barriers  to  the 
common  understanding,  the  opening  of 
mind  to  mind,  the  clarification  of  the 
air  and  the  release  in  that  clarified  air 
of  forces  that  can  live  in  it.  Just  so 
certainly  as  you  release  these  forces, 
you  make  easier  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  modern  society,  which  is  the 
problem  of  accommodating  the  vari- 
ous interests  in  modern  society  to  one 
another. 

You  say,  and  all  men  say,  that  great 
political  changes  are  impending  in  this 
country.  Why  do  you  say  so?  Be- 
cause everywhere  you  go  you  find  men 
expressing  the  same  judgment,  alive  to 
the  same  circumstances,  determined  to 
solve  the  problems  by  acting  together 
no  matter  what  older  bonds  they  may 
break,  no  matter  what  former  prepos- 
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sessions  they  may  throw  off,  deter- 
mined to  get  together  and  do  the 
thing.  You  know  that  changes  are  im- 
pending because  what  was  a  body  of 
scattered  sentiment  is  now  becoming 
a  concentrated  force.  So  with  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  comes  con- 
trol, for  in  place  of  this  control  of  en- 
lightened and  sovereign  opinions,  we 
have  had  in  the  field  of  politics,  as 
elsewhere,  the  reign  of  management, 
and  management  is  compounded  of 
these  two  things,  secrecy  plus  concen- 
tration. You  cannot  manage  a  nation, 
you  cannot  manage  the  people  of  a 
state,  you  cannot  manage  a  great  popu- 
lation; you  can  manage  only  some  cen- 
tral force.  What  is  done,  therefore, 
by  those  who  want  to  manage  in  poli- 
tics or  anywhere  else,  is  to  choose  a 
great  single  force  or  single  group  of 
forces,  and  then  find  some  man  or  men 
sagacious  and  secretive  enough  to  man- 
age the  business  without  being  discov- 
ered. And  that  has  been  done  for  a 
generation  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
the  school  house,  among  other  things, 
is  going  to  break  that  up.  Is  it  not 
significant  that  this  thing  is  being 
erected  upon  the  foundations  original- 
ly laid  in  America,  where  we  saw  from 
the  first  that  the  school  house  and  the 
church  were  to  be  the  pillars  of  the 
Republic?  Is  it  not  significant  that, 
as  if  by  instinct,  we  return  to  those 
sources  of  liberty  undefiled  which  we 
find  in  the  common  meeting  places,  in 
the  places  owned  by  everybody,  in  the 
places  where  nobody  can  be  excluded, 
in  the  places  to  which  everybody  comes 
as  by  right? 

And  so  what  we  are  doing  is  simply 
to  open  what  was  shut,  to  let  the  light 
come  in  upon  places  that  were  dark, 
to  substitute  for  locked  doors  open 
doors;  for  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  many  or  how  few  come  in, 
provided  anybody  who  chooses  may 
come  in. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  men  are  ex- 
hibiting an  increased  confidence  in  the 
judgments  of  the  people,  because  wher- 
ever you  give  the  people  a  chance, 
such  as  this  movement  has  given  them 
in  the  school  house,  they  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  it.  This  is  not  a  false 
people,  this  is.  not  a  people  guided  by 
blind  impulses,   this   is   a  people   that 


wants  to  think,  that  wants  to  think 
right,  whose  feelings  are  based  upon 
justice,  whose  instincts  are  for  fair- 
ness and  for  the  light,  and  wherever 
you  give  them  the  chance  they  avail 
themselves  of  it:  So  what  I  see  in  a 
movement  like  this  is  a  recovery  of  the 
constructive  and  creative  genius  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  often  thought 
that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real 
sources  of  strength  in  the  community 
come  from  the  bottom.  Do  you  find 
society  renewing  itself  from  the  top? 
Don't  you  find  society  renewing  itself 
from  the  ranks  of  unknown  men?  Do 
you  look  to  the  leading  families  to  go 
on  leading  you?  Do  you  look  to  the 
ranks  of  the  men  already  established 
in  authority  to  contribute  sons  to  lead 
the  next  generation?  They  may,  some- 
times they  do,  but  you  can't  count  on 
them ;  and  what  you  are  constantly  de- 
pending on  is  the  rise  out  of  the  ranks 
of  unknown  men,  the  discovery  of  men 
whom  you  had  passed  by,  the  sudden 
disclosure  of  capacity  you  had  not 
dreamed  of,  the  emergence  from  some 
place  of  which  you  had  thought  the 
least  of  some  man  to  do  the  thing  that 
the  generation  calls  for.  Who  would 
have  looked  to  see  Lincoln  save  a  na- 
tion? Who  that  knew  Lincoln  when 
he  was  a  lad  and  a  youth  and  a  young 
man?  But  all  the  while  there  was 
springing  up  in  him,  as  if  he  were  con- 
nected with  the  very  soil  itself,  the 
sap  of  a  nation,  the  vision  of  a  great 
people,  a  sympathy  so  ingrained  and 
intimate  with  the  common  run  of  men 
that  he  was  like  the  people  themselves, 
impersonated,  sublimated,  touched 
with  genius;  and  it  is  to  such  sources 
that  we  must  always  look. 

No  man  can  calculate  the  course  of 
genius,  or  foretell  the  leadership  of 
nations.  So  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
bottom  is  left  open,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  soil  of  the  common  conscious- 
ness is  always  fertile  and  unclogged, 
for  there  can  be  no  fruit  unless  the 
roots  touch  the  rich  sources  of  life. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  school 
houses,  dotted  here,  there  and  every- 
where, over  the  great  expanse  of  this 
nation,  will  some  day  prove  to  be  the 
roots  of  that  great  tree  of  liberty 
which  shall  spread  for  the  sustenance 
and  protection  of  all  mankind. 


The  Playground  Creed  of  the  City  Playground 
League  of  New  York* 


^ 


Articles  of  Faith  That  May  Well  Be  Adopted  By 
Playground  Workers  Everywhere 


^ 


1.  We  believe  that  a  city  eliild  needs 
a  place  to  play,  things  to  play  ivHli,  and 
some  one  to  take  a  fatherly  or  motherly 
interest  in  its  play. 

2.  We  believe  that  a  playgroimd  should 
be  made  attractive  to  unn  the  child;  varied 
in  equipment,  to  hold  the  child,  who  needs 
constant  change;  and  supervised  by  direc- 
tors trained  in  child  culture,  who  can  care 
for  this  child  garden,  as  an  expert  florist 
will  care  for  his  flowers,  developing  the 
best  in  each. 

3.  We  believe  that  family  life  slioidd 
he  encouraged  in  the  playground,  avoiding 
the  formal  grouping  according  to  age. 

4.  We  believe  that  normal  play  on 
swings,  seesaws,  and  other  such  apparatus, 
or  with  simple  games,  such  as  ball  and  tag, 
in  varied  forms,  or  with  toys  such  as  toy 
brooms,  doll  house,  etc.,  to  be  a  better 
preparation  for  normal  life  than  exciting 
competitions  and  complicated  games  re- 
quiring constant  instruction. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  program  for  play- 
ground work  should  be  very  elastic,  allow- 
ing for  change  to  suit  the  immediate  need 
of  the  child,  weather  conditions,  etc.,  but 
should  definitely  establish  the  duty  of  each 
of  the  staff,  so  that  no  phase  of  the 
work — songs,  stories,  races,  quiet  occupa- 
tion, general  supervision,  etc. — may  be 
neglected. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  title  "attendant" 
is  wrongly  applied  to  the  educators  who 
have  charge  of  playgrounds,  and  that  the 
title  should  be  changed  to  "director,  assist- 
ant director,  and  junior  assistant  director." 

7.  We  believe  that  playground  directors, 
exposed  to  high  winds  and  broiling  sun, 
who  must  control  and  educate  through  play 
the  roughest  element  as  well  as  little  chil- 


•  Such    portions    of    the    Creed    as    have    only 
local   significance   have  been   omitted. 


dren  and  babies,  meeting  every  moment  a 
different  problem,  should  not  be  asked  to 
give  more  hours'  service  per  year  than 
school  teachers  who  give  formal  instruction 
to  a  limited  number  of  children  attending 
regularly. 

8.  We  believe  that  playground  work 
where  the  character  of  the  child  may  be 
best  moulded  through  skilful  suggestion, 
informally  given,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  persons  of  the  highest  character  and 
best  training,  who  will  make  this  a  life 
work — a  yearly  graded  salary  as  in  other 
professional  work  being  essential  to  at- 
tract such  workers. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  park  playgrounds 
should  be  open  on  week  day  mornings  as 
well  as  after  school,  and  under  supervision, 
so  that  the  mothers  and  babies,  and  physi- 
cally weak  and  mentally  defective  children, 
may  have  opportunity  for  outdoor  play 
when  the  grounds  are  not  crowded  with 
school  children. 

10.  We  believe  that  $300  (no  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  park  concert  one  afternoon) 
given  for  inexpensive  play  material,  such 
as  rubber  balls,  jumping  ropes,  etc.,  which 
will  supply  a  thotisand  or  more  children  a 
whole  year  with  practical  lessons  in  the 
care  of  public  property,  unselfishness,  etc., 
will  bring  better  return  to  the  government 
than  an  equal  amount  spent  for  hospitals, 
prisons,  children's  courts,  or  other  remedial 
institutions,  which  might  be  reduced  in 
numbers  with  adeqviate  playgrounds,  as  the 
ounce  of  prevention.  . 

11.  We  believe  that  playgrounds  should 
he  developed  into  centers  of  civic  useful- 
ness, beginning  in  the  care  of  their  own 
play  space  by  the  children,  this  extending 
to  the  adjacent  park  property,  and  thus 
leading  to  an  interest  and  understanding 
of  far-reaching  questions. 


o^^o^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Schenectady's  Scope  of  Vision 

JW^       How  a  Sleepy  Old   Dutch   Town   Has  Opened   Its   Eyes      fc^^^ 
to  Present  and  Future  Needs 

By  Walter  H.  Reed 

Secretary  Schenectady  Board  of  Trade 


Schenectady  is  the  fourth  oldest  city 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  having  been 
founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  civic  life  of  the  community 
in  days  gone  by  showed  many  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  modern  ways 
of  living  and  doing  business  Schenec- 
tady began  to  meet  the  new  demands, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  other  growing 
cities.  A  new  city  has  arisen  against 
the  background  of  its  historic  past,  and 
foremost  among  the  progressive  forces 
of  the  community  is  the  active  Board 
of  Trade. 

A  Live  Commercial  Body 

This  board  was  founded  in  1909  by 
representative  men,  whose  aim  was  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  city 
by  securing  new  industries  and  devel- 
oping commercial  interests.    A  broader 


conception  of  the  best  methods  of  civic 
development  has  taken  possession  of 
these  active  citizens  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  the  mem- 
bership of  the  board  includes  nearly 
every  well  known  business  and  profes- 
sional man  in  the  city,  united  in  the 
effort  to  produce  the  better  conditions 
of  life  that  will  surely  make  for  a 
prosperous,  progressive  municipality. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  thou- 
sands of  people  were  attracted  to  Sche- 
nectady by  the  carnival  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  While 
the  carnival  brought  no  immediate  fi- 
nancial gain,  it  helped  for  the  future 
by  making  people  better  acquainted 
with  the  city,  and  as  a  result  many 
sought  and  obtained  employment  in  the 
great  electrical  and  locomotive  works 
which  are  the  city's  chief  industries. 

It  is  said  to   be   literally  true  that 
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"Schenectady  lights  and  hauls  the 
world."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  employs  a  force  of 
14,000,  and  the  American  Locomotive 
Works  one  of  4,000.  This  means  the 
necessity  of  much  effort  to  keep  these 
thousands  of  people  in  health  and 
safety  and  happiness,  and  to  provide 
for  the  education  and  recreation  of  an 
army  of  children  and  young  men  and 
women. 

Schenectady  is  the  central  point  of 
four  railroads,  and  will  become  a  ''port 
of  entry  city"  upon  the  completion  of 
the  new  barge  canal.  Already  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
this  vicinity  in  the  building  of  locks, 
dams  and  other  necessary  improve- 
ments. Convenience  of  transportation 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Schenectady 
is  an  excellent  convention  city.  Some 
of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  the  city 
have  been  widened.  Recently  an  en- 
abling act  has  been  passed  at  Albany 


to  make  it  possible  to  widen  what  will 
eventually  be  the  main  crosstown 
street.  This  will  give  the  larger  in- 
dustries  better   and   much-needed   car 


service. 


The  Boosters'   Club 


The  Boosters'  Club  acts  as  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
the  object  of  its  members  is  to  strive 
unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public  sense 
of  civic  duty.  Recently  more  than  100 
members  of  the  club  journeyed  to  Al- 
bany to  urge  the  Committee  on  Barge 
Canal  Terminals  to  present  to  the  Leg- 
islature a  bill  providing  a  barge  canal 
terminal  for  the  city  of  Schenectady. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  and  to  stimulate  in  its 
residents  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
own  property,  the  Boosters'  Club  of- 
fered prizes  the  past  season  for  the  most 
improved  and  best  kept  lawns  and 
yards.  The  awards,  which  were  made 
October  1,  consisted  of  $10  in  gold  for 
the  first  prize  and  $5   for  the  second 
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prize.  Two  classes  of  homes  were  en- 
tered in  the  competition :  Class  A  in- 
cluded homes  assessed  at  $1,000  or  less, 
and  Class  B  covered  homes  assessed  at' 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  The  five  judges 
appointed  considered  the  appearance 
of  the  property  throughout  the  season, 
the  care  taken  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  property  with  flowers,  vines  and 
vegetable  gardens,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  surroundings,  includ- 
ing the  gutters,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  freedom  of  back  yards  from 
rubbish  and  unsightly  structures. 

Schools  and  Playgrounds 

The  Boosters'  Club  recently  secured 
a  plot  of  land  large  enough  for  a  public 
playground,  situated  in  a  downtown 
district,  where  the  children  have  little 
opportunity  to  play  except  in  the 
streets.  While  the  city  is  still  far  from 
being  adequately  provided  with  play- 
grounds, an  admirable  start  has  been 
made   in   this   direction,   and   the   citi- 


zens realize  fully  that  the  growth  of 
civic  pride  and  the  advancement  of  the 
playground  idea  go  hand  in  hand. 
Progress  in  this  matter  is  exactly  par- 
allelled by  the  establishment  of  the 
kindergarten  idea  less  than  25  years 
ago,  and  its  present  firm  foothold  in 
the  American  scheme  of  civic  develop- 
ment. Schenectady  took  the  initial 
step  in  the  establishment  of  play- 
grounds a  year  ago,  when  the  Elmer 
Avenue  School  Playground  Association 
was  formed  and  leased  a  plot  of  ground 
adjacent  to  the  school.  This  play- 
ground is  amply  equipped  with  swings, 
slides,  sand  boxes,  flying  rings,  tra- 
pezes and  an  open  air  basketball  court. 
Early  last  summer  a  similar  play- 
ground was  started  in  connection  with 
the  Robinson  Street  School,  and  is  also 
suitably  equipped.  Competent  attend- 
ants have  been  placed  in  charge  of  all 
these  playgrounds.  During  the  winter 
months  the  Erie  Canal  is  utilized  for 
skating,   and   many   large   vacant   lots 
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are  flooded  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
and  used  as  public  skating  rinks. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the 
Board  of  Trade  oft'ered  prizes  to  the 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
for  essays  on  local  history.  The  sub- 
ject for  the  essays  was  chosen  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  pupils 
signed  assumed  names  to  their  essays 
to  insure  fairness  and  freedom  from 
embarassment  on  the  part  of  the 
judges.  There  were  ten  first  prizes, 
each  of  $5  in  gold,  and  ten  second 
prizes  of  $2.50  each.  This  method  of 
acquainting  the  school  children  with 
the  liistory  of  their  own  city  has  been 
used  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has 
had  excellent  results. 

Other    Things   Accomplished 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  bring  about  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July,  and  a  new  ordi- 
nance has  been  passed  which  regulates 
the  possession,  sale  and  use  of  fire- 
works composed  of  high  explosives. 

The  Agricultural  (Jlub  is  also  a 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was 
formed  with  the  idea  that  business 
men  and  men  from  the  shops  who  are 
interested  in  chickens,  gardens,  or- 
chards, the  pruning  of  trees,  etc., 
might  learn  how  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
furnishes  lecturers  on  special  topics  for 
various  evenings  during  the  month, 
and  the  club  has  found  these  talks  of 


much  interest  and  profit.  The  mem- 
bership at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer was  nearly  75,  and  has  since  grown 
rapidly. 

Many  pleasant  luncheons  were  ar- 
ranged last  winter  by  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  they  were  very  successful.  This 
was  considered  the  time  "to  meet  the 
other  fellow,  get  acquainted  and  talk 
things  over."  The  speakers  were  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  paid  state  offi- 
cials, clergymen,  advocates  of  commis- 
sion government,  and  others.  The  topic 
in  each  case  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  speaker,  and  there  were  many 
interesting  talks  on  present  day  needs 
at  these  luncheons.  Unique  menus 
were  furnished  the  diners  by  different 
business  men  of  the  city,  and  souvenirs 
were  also  presented.  The  luncheons 
were  discontinued  during  the  summer 
months,  but  have  been  resumed  this 
fall. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  city's  in- 
crease in  population  has  been  130  per 
cent — not  bad  for  this  sleepy  old  Dutch 
town.  During  the  past  year  many  in- 
dustries have  been  brought  to  Schenec- 
tady, and  as  the  commercial  slogan  is 
"Better  lose  the  factory  than  have  the 
factory  lose,"  it  seems  likely  that  many 
more  undertakings  of  stable  quality 
will  take  advantage  of  this  city's  ex- 
cellent opportunities,  its  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  its  energetic  spirit  of  loy- 
alty to  a  wise  plan  of  civic  growth. 
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The  Relation  of  Civic  and  Commercial  Organiza- 
tions to  Municipal  Government* 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  as  to  the  Most  Effective  Division 

of  Work  Between  Civic  and  Commercial  Organizations, 

and    for    the    Promoting    of   Harmony   With 

the    Municipal  Administration 

By  Mayo  Fesler 

Secretary  The  Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland 


One  of  the  most  significant  and 
promising  movements  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  our  American  mu- 
nicipalities is  the  rapid  development  of 
civic  and  commercial  organizations 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  strict- 
ly municipal  interests  of  the  city. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  only 
here  and  there  civic  associations  or- 
ganized for  a  specific  object  and  for 
a  brief  duration  of  time.  They  were 
usually  the  results  of  a  spasm  of  re- 
form and  passed  away  when  the  con- 
vulsions were  over.  A  civic  associa- 
tion or  league  as  a  permanent  organ- 
ization with  a  continuing  policy  of  re- 
form and  improvements  was  scarcely 
thought  of. 

Not  even  did  there  exist  national 
municipal  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  desirable  changes  in  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  the  general  improvement 
of  the  physical  conditions  in  our  cities. 
The  National  Municipal  League,  the 
oldest  of  these  organizations,  has  ex- 
isted but  seventeen  years,  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities  but  four- 
teen years,  and  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation but  seven  years. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there 
exists  in  practically  every  city  in  this 
country  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more  population  at  least  one  permanent 
civic  society  organized  by  public  spir- 
ited citizens  and  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  In  the  larger  cities 
a  number  of  such  societies  exist,  each 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  Internation- 
al Municipal  Congress,  Chicago.  September  21, 
1911. 
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developing  its  particular  field  of  work. 
So  numerous  have  these  become  that 
they  are  beginning  to  group  themselves 
according  to  the  particular  kind  of 
work  undertaken :  for  example,  the 
militant  organizations  of  the  Voters' 
League  type,  which  take  an  active  part 
in  municipal  politics ;  the  Improvement 
Association  type,  which  advocates  act- 
ively such  physical  improvemenis  as 
parks  and  boulevards,  public  baths  and 
playgrounds,  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings and  municipal  art  in  general ;  the 
City  Club  type,  which  devotes  its  at- 
tention primarily  to  public  discussion ; 
the  efficiency  organization,  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Research  Bureau  type,  which 
seeks  improvements  in  the  fiscal  sys- 
tems and  the  adoption  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  administration.  According 
to  the  last  annual  statements  of  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  there  were  affiliated  with  that 
organization  181  municipal  societies  of 
the  various  types,  representing  a  com- 
bined membership  of  more  than 
146,000. 

Ten  Years  Ago  and  To-day 

Ten  years  ago  the  leaders  in  these 
national  civic  movements  were  discus- 
sing the  desirability  of  permanent  and 
paid  secretaries;  to-day  not  only  have 
the  national  societies  permanent  and 
paid  secretaries  giving  all  of  their  time 
to  the  work,  but  the  local  societies  are 
employing  specially  trained  men  for 
full-time  service. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League   a   civic  secretaries' 
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committee  was  formed  which  now  has 
a  membership  of  forty  men,  who  have 
adopted  the  profession  of  civic  secre- 
tary, have  trained  themselves  for 
civic  work,  and  are  devoting  practi- 
cally all  of  their  time  and  attention  to 
these  public  movements. 

While  commercial  associations  have 
perhaps  not  shown  the  same  percent- 
age of  growth  during  the  last  ten  years 
in  number  of  organizations  or  increase 
in  actual  membership,  yet  they  have 
shown  fully  as  marked  a  change  in 
their  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 
Formerly  the  commercial  organizations 
of  the  cities  had  for  their  primary,  and 
oftentimes,  sole  object  the  promotion 
of  the  business  interests  of  their  re- 
spective cities ;  and  their  attention  was 
so  centered  on  the  commercial  object 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  comprehend 
tlie  intimate  relation  between  civic  and 
business  interests.  Fortunately,  that 
narrow  view  is  rapidly  giving  place  to 
the  view  that  whatever  benefits  the 
city  and  makes  it  more  livable  benefits 
the  commercial  interests  and  makes  the 
city  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to 
do  business.  And  so  we  find,  at  least 
in  all  of  the  larger  cities,  chambers  of 
commerce,  business  men's  leagues,  or 
boards  of  trade,  devoting  fully  as 
much  time  to  the  development  of  civic 
iiuprovements  as  to  the  direct  promo- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  they  have  be- 
come (|uite  as  much  a  chamber  of  citi- 
zenship as  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

How  Shall  the  Work  Be  Divided  ? 

Now,  these  civic  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations have  grown  up  alongside 
the  official  political  organization 
elected  to  administer  the  city's  affairs 
and  to  carry  out  the  improvements 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  demand. 
The  civic  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions are  purely  voluntary,  depending 
wholly  upon  membership  dues  and 
special  subscriptions  for  their  financial 


support,  and  representing  in  actual 
membership  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  voting  population. 

One  of  the  constantly  recurring  ques- 
tions presented  to  the  workers  in  this 
field  of  voluntary  civic  effort  is  what 
is  and  should  be  the  relation  between 
the  political  organization — the  munici- 
pal government  itself — and  these  vol- 
untary civic  and  commercial  associa- 
tions interested  in  civic  progress. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  they  at- 
tempt to  occupy  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree the  same  field.  The  city  adminis- 
tration is  elected,  let  us  say,  on  a  plat- 
form of  civil  service  reform  or  the  ex- 
tension of  the  park  system.  The  civic 
and  commercial  associations  we  find 
are  advocating  the  same  improvements. 
And  we  who  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  understand 
how  often  it  is  a  race  between  the  of- 
ficials and  the  voluntary  civic  forces 
to  get  the  credit  for  having  brought 
about  the  improvements.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  each  is  extremely  jealous  of  its 
own  achievements  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  an  entente  cordiale  between 
the  forces  is  oftentimes  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 

Now  is  there  any  division  of  the 
work  or  any  limitation  on  the  field 
of  effort  of  each — such  that  the  rela- 
tions can  at  all  times  be  amicable  and 
most  helpful  to  the  city? 

In  attempting  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion we  must  first  assume  that  the 
mere  existence  of  these  voluntary  ef- 
forts to  promote  improvements  indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  city  officials  have 
failed  to  move  rapidly  enough  in  the 
direction  of  progressive  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
large  body  of  citizens.  Or  in  other 
words,  if  the  city  government  had  kept 
pace  with  the  demands  of  its  progres- 
sive forces  there  would  be  no  need  for 
these  voluntary  associations  to  engage 
themselves  actively  in  the  promotion 
of  civic  improvements.    When  the  city 
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government  itself  is  efficient  and  suf- 
ficiently responsive  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  improved  conditions,  then 
the  voluntary  associations  tend  to  de- 
crease in  number  and  to  shift  their  ef- 
forts to  other  problems. 

Civic  Associations  are  Pioneers 

They  exist,  after  all,  for  their  own 
annihilation,  and  as  rapidly  as  one  pro- 
gressive principle  is  established  and 
made  a  part  of  the  official  program, 
they  must  retire  from  the  field  and 
take  up  the  task  of  cultivating  the  next. 
Voluntary  associations  in  civic  work 
are  essentially  pioneers  and  they  must 
ever  remain  such,  moving  on  from 
time  to  time  to  new  frontiers  and  blaz- 
ing the  way  for  new  municipal  ideas 
and  improvements. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  from  a  prac- 
tical experience — that  of  the  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis,  with  which  I  was 
connected  for  several  years.  Nine 
years  ago  there  were  no  public  play- 
grounds as  such.  The  Civic  League's 
committee  established  several  and 
maintained  them  by  popular  subscrip- 
tions long  enough  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic of  their  necessity.  Then  the  city 
took  them  over,  increased  the  num- 
ber, and  adopted  this  method  of  pub- 
lic recreation  as  a  permanent  policy. 
The  Civic  League  also  established 
school  gardens  and  maintained  them 
until  public  sentiment  was  brought  to 
see  the  need  of  them,  then  the  Public 
Recreation  Commission  was  empowered 
to  take  over  these  gardens  and  main- 
tain them.  The  League  established  a 
municipal  library,  collected  municipal 
reports  and  furnished  reference  mate- 
rial to  city  officials;  at  the  same  time 
it  advocated  the  value  of  the  municipal 
reference  library  as  a  city  institution. 
When  the  conditions  were  ripe,  it  se- 
cured the  passage  of  an  ordinance  cre- 
ating the  municipal  reference  depart- 
ment in  the  public  library  and  then 
turned  over  to  the  newly  created  bu- 
reau all  of  the  material  which  it  had 
collected. 


Now  as  long  as  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion takes  that  attitude  toward  civic 
effort,  recognizes  its  chief  function  to 
be  that  of  the  pioneer,  surrenders  at 
the  proper  time  the  cultivated  field  to 
the  city  officials,  and  moves  into  the 
new,  it  is  in  a  position  to  be  most  help- 
ful to  the  community.  The  trouble 
oftentimes  is  that  our  voluntary  asso- 
ciations are  unwilling  to  hand  over  to 
the  city  officials  these  functions  which 
they  have  labored  so  hard  to  establish. 
This  hesitancy  sometimes  arises  from 
a  fear  that  the  city  will  not  properly 
develop  them,  or  sometimes  because 
the  association,  like  an  individual,  hesi- 
tates to  give  up  a  task  in  which  it  has 
found  much  comfort,  and  for  which  it 
has  received  much  credit.  One  of  the 
things  which  our  voluntary  associa- 
tions need  most  to  learn  is  when  to 
fold  their  tents  and  move  on. 

Critical  and  Militant  Organizations 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
relation  to  the  city  government  of  con- 
structive civic  associations — those  deal- 
ing primarily  with  specific  measures  of 
reform  or  improvement.  There  are 
also  the  critical  organizations  formed 
to  point  out  weak  places  in  the  munic- 
ipal machinery,  inefficiency  in  admin- 
istration or  defects  in  candidates  for 
office.  Here  the  attitude  of  the  associa- 
tion must  be  critical — critical  especial- 
ly toward  the  city  official.  But  the 
term  critical  should  be  interpreted  to 
mean  not  alone  criticism  but  also  praise 
when  it  is  due.  The  city  official's  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  He 
is  usually  hampered  by  unnecessary 
red  tape,  antiquated  machinery,  or  the 
lack  of  funds — conditions  for  which  he 
is  not  responsible  and  which  he  is  pow- 
erless to  change.  The  public  does  not 
know  of  these  hindrances,  cares  less, 
and  so  heaps  its  abuse  upon  the  head 
of  the  man  whom  it  has  elected  to  ad- 
minister public  affairs — oftentimes  in 
any  entirely  unjustifiable  manner. 

In  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  back 
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it  has  been  a  favorite  pastime  of  the 
public  to  characterize  without  much 
discrimination  city  officials  in  general, 
as  a  set  of  grafters  or  self-seekers. 
Muckraking  has  been  a  favorite  theme 
of  a  portion  of  the  daily  press  and  cer- 
tain of  our  magazines— until  we  have 
all  become  more  or  less  afflicted  with 
political  neurasthenia ;  and  our  volun- 
tary associations  have  been  inclined  at 
times  to  fatten  themselves  on  this  dis- 
eased state  of  the  public  mind.  In 
fact,  they  often  find  the  impetus  for 
their  organization  in  the  excited  state 
of  the  community,  produced  by  these 
half-baked  investigations  and  reports 
in  the  daily  press. 

Public  officials  as  a  group  are  not 
half  so  black  as  our  yellow  journals 
have  been  inclined  to  paint  them,  and 
there  is  not  half  as  much  graft  going 
on  in  our  American  cities  as  these  yel- 
low journals  and  muckraking  maga- 
zines would  indicate  in  their  head  lines. 

Now  the  voluntary  critical  associa- 
tion is  in  an  excellent  position  to  as- 
sist in  developing  a  more  healthful  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
public  office  and  public  officials.  They 
can  ascertain  the  facts,  make  them 
public,  criticise  when  criticism  is  due, 
and  commend  where  commendation  is 
merited:  and  I  venture  the  guess  that 
when  the  balance  sheet  is  prepared  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  if  it  is  correct, 
it  will  show  a  balance  in  favor  of  com- 
mendation. 

We  complain  that  public  spirit  has 
declined  and  that  the  right  kind  of 
men  shun  public  office.  It  isn't  the 
office  so  much  that  they  shun  as  it 
is  the  public  mud-slinging  which 
accompanies  the  campaign  for  election 
and  the  unfair  and  unfounded  criticism 
accompanying  the  administration  of 
the  office  after  being  elected.  We 
sadly  need  in  this  country  a  greater  re- 
spect for  public  office.  The  civic  as- 
sociations can  assist  materially  in  cre- 
ating this  respect  by  taking  the  right 
and  healthy   attitude  toward  officials, 


a  majority  of  whom  I  believe  are  try- 
ing to  render  efficient  service. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  over-cautious  and  hesitating  in 
dealing  with  inefficiency  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  public  officials. 
There  is  nothing  more  despicable  than 
a  man  in  public  office,  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  promote  or  protect  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  his  neighbors, 
taking  advantage  of  the  public  con- 
fidence to  further  his  own  private  ends ; 
and  such  treachery  should  be  most  se- 
verely condemned  by  the  voluntary  as- 
sociations. But  we  should  know  where- 
of we  speak  before  we  speak — and  then 
when  we  do  speak,  speak  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  relation  of  the  civic 
association  to  the  city  official  should  be 
one  of  entire  frankness  and  open-mind- 
edness  and  without  a  predisposition  to 
find  something  to  criticise,  whether  it 
is  justifiable  or  not. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  just- 
ness in  the  attitude  of  many  officials 
in  regarding  civic  secretaries  as  inter- 
lopers and  meddlers ;  but  they  are  far 
less  likely  to  regard  us  as  such  if  we 
are  disposed  to  give  them  a  square 
deal,  consider  their  official  conduct  in 
the  light  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  labor,  and  state  the  facts  even 
though  our  reports  do  not  receive  a 
front  page  position  in  the  daily  papers 
because  they  lack  the  element  of  "good 
news." 

Importance  of  Cordial  Relations 

Cordial  relations  between  the  volun- 
tary organizations  and  the  city  of- 
ficials are  all  the  more  important  in 
view  of  Avhat  seems  to  me  to  be  a  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  tendency  in  our 
American  cities,  and  that  is  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
government  to  look  to  these  civic  and 
commercial  organizations  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  securing  needed  im- 
provements. For  example,  the  city  of- 
ficials propose  a  bond  issue  for  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital,  or  for  the  extension  of 
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the  park  and  boulevard  system.  They 
naturally  turn  to  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  support  them  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the 
voluntary  association  is  the  most  active 
factor  in  obtaining  a  favorable  vote. 
Another  form  of  assistance  which  can 
be  made  very  helpful  to  the  city  is 
the  advice  received  from  the  experts 
usually  on  these  committees  of  volun- 
tary associations.  Oftentimes  the  pub- 
lic in  this  way  gets  the  advantage  of 
the  opinion  of  men  high  in  their  pro- 
fession whose  services  cannot  be 
bought.  These  men  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  a  limited  amount  of  time  to 
public  service  on  a  committee  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  or  municipal 
league,  but  would  hesitate  to  offer  it 
individually  or  give  a  personal  opinion 
outside  of  such  a  committee.  The  com- 
mittees of  these  organizations  are  full 
of  experts,  and  if  the  right  relations 
exist  between  the  official  or  political 
organization  and  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion the  public  is  sure  to  receive  much 
benefit  from  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance. 

The  German  cities — the  most  ef- 
ficiently administered  cities  in  the 
world — have  realized  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  co-operation,  and 
have  developed  the  principle  much 
further  than  we  have,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  through  their  system  of 
joint  commissions  or  so-called  deputa- 
tions. These  are  commissions  com- 
posed of  officials  and  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  of  high  rank  in  business  or 
professional  circles  who  have  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  various  de- 
partments. The  citizen  deputies  re- 
ceive no  remuneration,  and  are  not,  in 
fact,  a  definite  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  their  professional  advice  and 
earnest  co-operation  is  extremely  help- 
ful to  the  permanent  city  officials  in 
securing  the  efficient  administration 
i^or  which  German  cities  are  noted.  The 
evolutions  which  our  civic  and  commer- 
cial   organizations   are   undergoing    at 


the  present  time  will  eventually,  in  my 
opinion,  lead  us  to  somewhat  similar 
relationship  between  the  official  and 
the  unofficial  forces  working  for  bet- 
ter government.  The  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations  should  hasten 
that  evolution  by  seriously  seeking  to 
put  themselves  in  the  most  healthful 
relation  with  the  city  officials,  or  rather 
the  city  government  itself.  This  re- 
quires that  there  should  be,  if  possible, 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  not  of  an- 
tagonism. 

Relation  of  the  Civic  to  the  Commercial 
Organization 

As  the  commercial  organization  be- 
comes more  and  more  active  in  strictly 
civic  work,  another  problem  arises, 
namely  the  relationship  between  civic 
and  commercial  organizations  them- 
selves. How  will  they  divide  the  field 
so  that  there  may  be  no  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort  and  so  that  each 
may  be  of  assistance  to  the  other?  It 
is  not  a  question  of  one  or  the  other 
usurping  the  field,  for  in  every  city 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  is 
plenty  of  work  for  each.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  division  of  the  field  and 
co-operation  of  effort.  Of  course,  in 
cities  where  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions are  not  active  in  civic  work  the 
civic  associations  have  the  entire  field; 
but  the  number  where  Doth  are  active 
is  surprisingly  large  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing, so  that  the  question  has  be- 
come a  pertinent  one  in  many  cities. 

The  division  of  the  field,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  determined  in  a  consid- 
erable measure  by  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  commercial  associa- 
tion is  composed  of,  is  controlled  by, 
and  represents  the  large  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  whatever  action  it  takes 
is  strongly  tempered  by  the  effect 
which  it  is  expected  to  have  on  these 
interests.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  business  men  of  a  community 
do  not  often  rise  clear  above  their  self- 
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ish  interests  and  stand  for  the  interests 
of  the  community  at  large,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  personal  interests, 
for  I  have  frequently  seen  them  do  so. 
But  they  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
ease  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their  own 
interests  and  inclined  to  feel,  sincere- 
ly, too,  that  a  disturbance  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  means  a  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  entire  community.  So  they 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  look  askance 
upon  the  free,  untrammeled  discussion 
of  social  and  economic  problems  and 
to  be  hostile  toward  the  adoption  of 
many  of  the  somewhat  radical  func- 
tions which  our  cities  are  assuming. 
B\irthermore,  there  is  a  distinct  preju- 
dice existing  in  the  minds  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  our  population  to- 
ward the  interference  of  business  in 
municipal  affairs.  We  are  not  now 
discussing  the  reasonableness  of  that 
prejudice,  but  its  existence  is  appar- 
ent to  any  one  who  is  at  all  active  in 
these   movements. 

The  civic  association  with  its  broader 
membership  and  less  immediate  connec- 
tion with  big  business  interests  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  influence,  is  less 
likely  to  be  accused  of  ulterior  motives, 
and  hence  can  effectively  work  out 
many  reforms  which  the  commercial 
association  would  be  prevented  from 
doing,  or  at  least  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  doing. 

For  these  reasons,  the  commercial  as- 
sociation can  accomplish  more  by  the 
advocacy  of  plans  for  physical  improve- 
ment or  the  promotion  of  new  legisla- 
tion where  the  element  of  personal  con- 
flict is  least  likely  to  arise  and  where 
the  motive  of  self-interest  can  with 
least  reason  be  attributed  to  its  activ- 
ity. It  would  be  unfortunate  for  a 
commercial  organization  to  attempt  to 


interfere  in  political  issues,  to  become 
the  aggressive  critic  of  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, or  to  pass  judgment  upon 
candidates  for  office.  It  would  be  sure 
to  call  down  upon  its  head  the  criti- 
cism that  business  is  again  trying  to 
control  political  affairs — a  criticism 
which  too  many  are  so  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  well  founded.  In  the  broad 
field  of  city  planning  the  commercial 
association  with  its  greater  resources 
and  influence  can  probably  accomplish 
more.  In  the  adoption  of  a  new  char- 
ter' or  municipal  code  the  civic  asso- 
ciation can  be  more  effective.  In  the 
advocacy  of  bond  issues  for  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings,  the  building  of 
a  hospital,  or  the  extension  of  the  park 
system,  the  commercial  association  is 
in  position  to  lead.  For  the  examina- 
tion of  methods  of  a  department  and 
the  criticism  of  the  administration  in 
any  department  the  civic  association  is 
better  suited.  Along  these  general 
lines,  the  civic  and  commercial  organ- 
izations in  a  city  can,  in  my  opinion, 
best  divide  their  fields  of  effort,  act  as 
a  support  to  each  other,  and  work  in 
harmony  for  the  general  improvement 
of  municipal  conditions. 

The  political,  commercial,  and  civic 
interests  of  the  community  are  all  inti- 
mately related.  There  is  no  distinct 
line  of  separation ;  hence  the  conditions 
and  influences  which  affect  one  affect 
all.  For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  important  principle  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  relationship  of 
the  three  is  that  there  must  be,  if  pos- 
sible, a  cordial  feeling  and  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  advancing 
and  promoting  the  city's  welfare — a 
work  in  which  all  three  are  vitally  in- 
terested and  for  which  they  are  in  fact 
organized. 
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The  Taxation  of  Land  Values  in  American  Cities 


UNDER  this  title,  with  the  sub-title 
"The  Next  Step  in  Exterminat- 
ing Poverty,"  an  important 
pamphlet  has  been  published  by  Ben- 
jamin C.  Marsh,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Congestion  of  Population.  In  it  Mr. 
Marsh  discusses  what  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  American  cities,  and  an  almost 
c((ually  important  problem  in  rural 
districts.  His  dedication  is  perhaps  a 
little  strong,  but  nevertheless  it  states 
compactly  the  results  of  the  present 
failure  to  tax  land  values  adequately: 

"To  the  uncounted  millions  of  workers 
in  the  only  unpaid  occupation  in  American 
cities — those  who  toil  from  birth  till  death 
at  their  profitless  task  of  creating  land 
values  for  landowners — in  the  sincere  con- 
fidence that  those  who  have  votes  will  use 
the  ballot  and  those  who  have  influence  will 
exert  it  in  terminating  the  existing  land 
slavery  in  every  American  city." 

Two  incidental  advantages  of  the 
book,  which  is  intended  for  busy  peo- 
ple, are  the  marginal  notes,  summar- 
izing each  page,  and  the  complete  in- 
dex. 

The  writer  has  quoted  extensively 
from  economists  since  the  day  of  Adam 
Smith  and  gives  a  succinct  summary 
of  the  progress  of  taxing  land  values 
in  Germany,  England,  Canada  and 
Australasia. 

The  book  takes  up  in  separate  chap- 
ters: 

The  Land  Question  and  Housing  Reform 
in  American  Cities. 

The  Moral  Sanctions  for  Heavier  Tax- 
ation of  Land  Values. 

Results  of  Taxing  Buildings  at  the  Same 
Rate  as  Land. 

Alleged  Objections  to  Heavier  Taxation 
of  Land  Values. 

Economic  Reasons  for  Taxing  Land 
Values  Heavily. 

Some  Fiscal  Reasons  for  Taxing  Land 
Values  Heavily. 

Some  Social  Reasons  for  Taxing  Land 
Values  Heavily. 

Sources  of  Municipal  Revenue  in  Some 
Foreign  Cities. 

Possible  Methods  of  Taxing  Land  Values 
in  American  Cities. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  tax- 
ation of  land  values  to  housing  reform, 
Mr.  Marsh  states: 


"Cheap  land  is,  however,  essential  to 
good  housing  for  wage-earners  at  reason- 
able rents.  Heavy  taxation  of  land  values 
will  minimize  land  speculation,  make  and 
keep  land  availably  cheap,  encourage  the 
substitution  of  healthy  tenements  for  dark 
disease-breeding  ones,  reduce  rents,  and 
encourage  home  ownership  by  wage  earn- 
ers. Foreign  housing  experts  agree  to  the 
necessity  of  heavier  taxation  of  land  values. 
The  English  Royal  Commission  on  Land 
Taxation  in  1901  recommended  that  the 
site  bear  heavier  taxation  than  the  struc- 
ture, and  that  there  should  be  also  a  spe- 
cial site  value  rate  to  be  charged  also  on 
unoccupied  property  and  on  uncovered 
land." 

The  author  realizes  that  the  heavy 
taxation  of  land  values  is  fundamen- 
tally a  moi'al  issue  and  (|uotes  on  the 
proposal  gradually  to  make  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  all  buildings  one-half 
the  rate  of  taxation  on  all  land,  the 
statement  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  in  New  York  City  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Federation  of  Churches  regards  the 
bill  as  the  most  important  piece  of  social 
legislation  introduced  at  Albany  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  not  even  excepting  the 
race  track  gambling  measure. 

"Rapid  transit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enrich  a  few  land  speculators,  but  should 
be  so  developed  as  to  distribute  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  throughout  its  whole 
livable  area." 

Taxing  buildings  at  the  same  rate 
as  land,  Mr.  Marsh  states,  results 

"in  the  reverse  of  good  government;  it 
makes  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  a  man 
to  do  right  and  as  easy  as  possible  for  him 
to  do  wrong.  It  puts  a  premium  upon  sloth 
and  the  gambling  spirit,  discourages  in- 
dustry and  fetters  enterprise.  The  present 
exemption  of  land  values  from  adequate 
taxation  puts  the  burden  of  government 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  levies 
upon  widows,  consumptives  and  children 
for  the  support  and  protection  government 
affords  to  the  wealthy.  It  discourages 
home  ownership  and  militates  against  fam- 
ily life  in  tenements.  It  encourages  ex- 
travagances in  municipal  government,  be- 
cause the  landlords  can  shift  a  large  part 
of  the  taxes  levied  on  their  property  onto 
their  tenants." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Alleged  Objec- 
tions to  Heavier  Taxation  of  Land 
Values,"  the  author  answers  those  op- 
posed to  the  principle,  whose  chronic 
rr-iticisras  claim: 
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"That  it  is  confiscation  of  property 
riglits  and  immoral;  tliat  it  will  create  a 
panic  in  real  estate,  and  result  in  the  call- 
ing in  of  loans;  that  adequate  transit  lines 
alone  will  prevent  speculation  in  land  with- 
out heavier  taxation  of  land  values;  that 
a  higher  tax  rate  on  land  than  on  buildings 
and  personalty  is  unconstitutional;  that 
other  sources  of  wealth  are  as  much  un- 
earned as  increments  of  land  values;  and 
that  if  the  city  secure  part  of  the  incre- 
ment of  land  values  by  a  super  tax  on  the 
increases  it  should  recoup  thie  owners  for 
any  decrease." 

All  these  objections  he  takes  up  and 
discusses  fully,  giving  due  weight  to 
the  criticisms,  but  cites  the  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court:  "The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  not  intended 
to  cripple  the  taxing  power  of  the 
states  or  to  impose  upon  them  any  iron 
rule  of  taxation."  He  admits  also 
that  some 

"other  incomes  are  as  'unearned'  as  land 
increments,  and  it  is  proposed  to  tax  land 
values,  including  increments,  in  cities  for 
municipal  purposes,  leaving  other  'un- 
earned' sources  to  the  state  and  federal 
governments,   for  the  present  at  least." 

Although  panics  may  be  precipitated 
after  land  values  are  more  heavily 
taxed  than  buildings,  this,  the  writer 
states,  is  not  due  to  the  taxation  itself, 
but  to  the  collusion  between  land  own- 
ers and  money  lenders. 

Among  the  economic  reasons  for 
taxing  land  values  are  cited  the  facts 
that : 

"A  tax  on  industry  is  shifted  to  the  con- 
sumer   or   laborer    whenever    possible. 

"Industry  has  not  yet  begun  to  bear  its 
own  burdens. 

"Industry  taxed  will  remove  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  power,  because 
industry  takes  risks  and  landowning  does 
not  in  the  same  sense  nor  to  a  similar  ex- 
tent. 

"Industry  must  provide  safer  conditions 
for  workers  than  it  has  hitherto. 

"Government  already  exercises  through 
State  Departments  of  Labor,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Public  Utilities 
Commissions,  etc.,  much  closer  supervision 
and  control  even  now  over  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  than  over  the  landed 
interests. 

"Adequate  taxation  of  land  values  will 
release  large  sums  of  money  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  constructing  buildings,  and 
tend  to   reduce   interest  rates." 

Among  the  fiscal  reasons  for  taxing 
land  values  heavily,  the  following  are 
given  chief  consideration : 


"  'The  patrimony  of  the  state  must  not 
be  impaired,'  while  too  'taxation  must  be 
equal.' 

"The  tax  upon  land  cannot  ordinarily  be 
shifted. 

"Land  cannot  be  hidden  as  can  other 
sources  of  revenue,  and  its  value  is  always 
increasing   automatically. 

"Taxation  of  land  values  is  an  adequate 
source  of  revenue  for  every  city  in  Amer- 
ica. 

"Heavy  taxation  of  land  values  would  re- 
duce the  annual  municipal  expenditures  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. 

"Heavy  taxation  of  land  will  facilitate 
the  reduction  of  the  city  debt. 

"Higher  taxation  of  land  would  encour- 
age the  logical  and  economic  development 
of  cities." 

Mr.  Marsh  indicates  clearly  that  he 
is  not  a  single  taxer,  nor  does  he  re- 
gard the  single  tax  as  the  sole  cure 
for  social  ills,  but  makes  the  assertion 
that  "adequate  taxation  of  land  values 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  $20 
per  family  up,  for  differeiit  classes  in 
cities." 

Various  sources  of  municipal  rev- 
enue in  some  foreign  cities  are  enumer- 
ated, showing  that  most  of  them  tend 
to  throw  the  burden  of  government — 
through  imposing  taxes  which  can  be 
shifted — upon  those  least  able  to  bear 
them. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  on  "Pos- 
sible Methods  of  Taxing  Land  Values 
in  American  Cities,"  Mr.  Marsh  gives 
eight  important  methods,  as  follows: 

"Lower  assessment  of  buildings  than  of 
land  and  reduction  in  assessment  for  de- 
preciation of  buildings  through  age. 

"A  lower  rate  of  taxation  on  all  build- 
ings and  personalty  than  on  land. 

"Exempting    all    buildings    from    taxation. 

"Exempting  from  taxation  certain  build- 
ings which  conform  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  either  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
permanently. 

"Assessing  all  public  improvements  upon 
property  benefitted. 

"Excess  condemnation  of  land. 

"Taxation  of  increment  of  land  value. 

"Municipal  ownership  of  land. 

"The  most  immediate  practical,  economic 
and  just  method  of  taxing  land  values  in 
American  cities — in  which  land  and  im- 
provements are  separately  assessed — is  a 
heavier  rate  of  taxation  on  land  values 
through  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  on  all 
buildings  and  personalty." 


Civic  Improvement  as  Applied  to 
Street  Lighting 


By  L.  L.  Hopkins 

Illuminating  Engineer 


Since  man  must  of  necessity  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  under  some 
sort  of  artificial  light  out  of  doors,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  that  something  be  said 
here  concerning  civic  improvement  in 
street  lighting. 

We  are  sometimes  prone  to  resign  our- 
selves to  our  present  condition  v^^ith  no 
thought  as  to  what  we  might  accomplish 
along  certain  lines  if  we  merely  received 
the  impetus.  This  state  of  affairs  is  only 
too  manifest  in  the  street  lighting  equip- 
ment of  the  average  city.  As  a  rule  the 
citizens  of  even  a  large  city  are  satisfied 
with  a  poorly  arranged  system  of  glaring, 
sputtering  arc  lamps  in  the  business  dis- 
tricts, and  rbws  of  gas  lamps  surmounting 
unsightly   wooden    or   metal    poles    in    the 


residential  districts.  Such  systems,  or 
others  which  are  no  better,  have  been  in 
general  use  so  long  that  many  people  have 
assumed  that  nothing  better  is  used  any- 
where or  can  even  be  attained.  Nothing 
is  more  erroneous  than  this  idea. 

There  is  now  a  street  lighting  system  in 
use  in  many  cities  of  the  country  which  is 
attracting  widespread  favorable  comment. 
This  modern  form  of  street  lighting  is 
known  under  several  different  names,  but 
possibly  the  most  common  is  "Ornamental 
Tungsten  Street  Lighting."  In  this  sys- 
tem ornamental  east  iron  or  concrete  posts, 
surmounted  by  tungsten  lamps  with  en- 
closing glass  ball  globes,  are  placed  at 
short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
street.     Such  posts,  when  properly  selected 
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and  placed  and  equipped  with  suitable 
lamps  and  globes,  will  furnish  a  street  light 
which  is  exceedingly  efficient  both  in  il- 
lumination results  and  in  appearance. 

The  decorative  value  of  the  Ornamental 
System  is  one  of  its  most  important  fea- 
tures. One  who  has  never  seen  a  city 
street  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  long  row 
of  ornamental  posts,  each  surmounted  by 
several  clear  white  ball  globes,  such  as 
those  known  as  "Alba,"  can  scarcely  real- 
ize the  decorative  effect  produced.  The  re- 
sult is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  old-fashioned  gas  lamps,  the 
so-called  "beautiful"  arch  system  of  incan- 
descent lamps,   or  the  inartistic  arc  lamp. 

The  daylight  appearance  of  any  street 
lighting  system  should  also  be  considered. 
A  well  designed  post,  when  carefully  set 
and  equipped  with  Alba  ball  globes,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  Its  appearance  is  infinitely  better 
than  that  of  a  blackened  wooden  pole  sup- 
porting a  maze  of  wires  and  an  ugly  arc 
lamp. 

The  illuminating  result  produced  by  any 


street  lighting  system  is  of  prime  import- 
ance and  is  certainly  a  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
civic  improvement.  In  this  respect  the  Or- 
namental System  is  unexcelled.  By  em- 
ploying the  proper  spacing  of  posts  and 
the  proper  size  of  lamps  and  observing  a 
few  other  contributing  factors,  the  illum- 
inating results  obtained  from  such  a  sys- 
tem will  be  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
illumination  will  be  amply  sufficient,  well 
distributed,  comfortable  to  the  eye,  cheap 
to  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  orna- 
mental. 

In  specifying  for  an  Ornamental  System 
the  special  requirements  of  each  individual 
case  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
However,  a  number  of  vital  points  may 
well  be  considered  here  in  a  general  way. 

The  size  of  lamp  which  should  be  used 
varies  according  to  the  spacing  and  height 
of  the  posts  and  the  intensity  of  illumin- 
ation desired.  The  most  common  arrange- 
ment is  a  five-light  post  bearing  one  100- 
watt  lamp  on  each  of  its  five  arms.  One 
100-watt  and  four  60-watt  lamps,  or  even 
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all  60-watt  lamps,  are  sometimes  used,  but 
the  above  mentioned  combination  of  five 
100-watt  lamps  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
In  the  smaller  cities,  or  in  the  residential 
parts  of  large  cities,  a  three-light  post 
bearing  60-\vatt  or  100-watt  lamps  may  be 
successfully  used. 

The  height   of  the  post   should  be   such 
that  it  will  conform  to  the  post  spacing  to 


The  post  spacing  is  another  vital  factor 
in  the  success  of  an  Ornamental  System, 
and  should  be  chosen  very  carefully.  With 
a  street  60  feet  in  width,  and  a  post  12 
feet  high  bearing  five  100-watt  lamps,  a 
spacing  of  about  75  feet  will  give  excel- 
lent  results.  J 

Almost  without  exception  the  wiring 
used  in  the  jOrnamental  System  is  placed 
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give  the  desired  intensity  of  illumination. 
With  the  average  installation  the  height  to 
the  center  of  the  topmost  globe  is  about 
12  feet.  In  case  the  distance  between  posts 
is  ab(J>ve  the  average,  or  the  street  is  wider 
than  the  average  (which  is  60  feet),  the 
post  slibuld  be  higher  or  may  even  have 
Jarger  lamps,  or  both. 


underground,  which  is  a  factor  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  requires  no  lengthy  de- 
scription of  the  unsightliness  of  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement  of  electric  light  wires  to 
demonstrate  the  above  fact.  Again,  as  has 
been  mentioned  previously,  the  all  too  com- 
mon wooden  pole  can  be  done  away  with 
and   the   artistic   metal  pole   of  the   Orna- 
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mental  System  can  be  substituted.  I 
could  name  a  g-reat  many  cities  in  wbich 
tbe  Ornamental  System  has  been  used 
with  very  great  success,  and  where  the 
business  men  and  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  adver- 
tising- whicli  their  city  reaps  as  the  result. 
As  a  specific  example  of  this.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
might  be  mentioned.     In  this  city  there  is 


The  problem  of  street  lighting  forms  a 
most  fertile  field  for  the  Business  Men's 
League,  the  Civic  Improvement  Club  and 
such  organizations;  in  fact,  it  is  often  just 
such  bodies  which  start  the  campaign  for 
better  street  lighting.  As  we  stated  at  the 
outset,  the  question  of  civic  improvement 
is  always  one  of  finding  somebody  with  suf- 
ficient "push"  to  give  the  project  the  im- 
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an  installation  of  some  400  of  these  orna- 
mental posts,  bearing  five  tungsten  lamps 
enclosed  by  the  above-mentioned  Alba  ball 
globes.  I  was  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others  in 
Dayton  that  their  street  lighting  installa- 
tion was  one  of  their  most  talked-of  insti- 
tutions. 


petus  which  it  needs.  After  the  installa- 
tion has  once  been  started  there  will  be  lit- 
tle trouble  in  obtaining  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  business  men  and  the 
central  station  which  furnishes  power  in 
the  city— and  when  such  an  installation  is 
complete  it  will  stand  as  a  credit  to  those 
who  fostered  it. 


OADS 
AVEMENT 


Vitrified  Brick  Street  Pavements' 

Some  Observations  in  Matters  of  Their  Contraction  and 
Expansion 

By  Will  P.  Blair 


The  extent  of  injury  done  to  brick  street 
pavements  from  contraction  and  expan- 
sion has  been  greatly  magnified  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  difficulties  in  preventing  any 
injury  at  all  has  been  enlarged  upon  to  an 
exasperating  degree.  This  has  not  been 
done  by  the  friends  of  brick  pavement. 
Neither  has  it  been  done  by  engineers 
who  are  real  students  of  street  construc- 
tion. We  freely  grant  that  there  are  be- 
haviors in  structural  materials,  particu- 
larly of  cement,  brick  and  iron,  that  are 
not  fully  and  completely  understood,  in 
spite  of  the  research  work  that  has  been 
done  by  various  investigators.  But  that  is 
no  argument  at  all  against  the  use,  with- 
in the  range  of  what  we  do  know  and  even 
beyond  that  which  we  know,  even  if  we 
should  encounter  hazardous  and  strange 
phenomena.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  await 
a  perfect  knowledge  and  information  con- 
cerning all  utilitarian  matters,  but  little 
progress  would  be  made  and  we  would  be 
without  the  enjoyment  of  many  useful  and 
pleasurable  things  in  life.  I  therefore 
wish  to  say  that  a  properly  constructed 
brick  pavement,  using  a  filler  composed  of 
one  part  sand  and  one  part  cement,  meets 
most  perfectly  the  ideal  pavement,  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  it,  even  if  unpro- 
tected, from  expansion  and  contraction  due 
either  to  low  temperature  or  high  temper- 
ature. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  afforded  a  field 
of  study  during  the  past  season  much  be- 
yond that  of  any  locality  in  the  country. 


*  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
Grand  Rapids  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety  of    Municipal    Improvements. 
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The  season  has  been  very  changeable  in 
temperature.  Sometimes  a  variation  has 
occurred  of  more  than  40  degrees  within  a 
period  of  one  week,  and  these  variations 
have  been  greater  than  in  the  experience 
of  many  years  preceding.  While  it  is  en- 
tirely fair  to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  streets  of  Cleveland  are  properly 
cement  filled,  provision  for  expansion  and 
contraction  has  not  been  considered  of 
very  great  importance,  and  has  been  to  a 
very  large  extent  neglected.  Even  with  the 
streets  built  under  contracts  calling  for  ex- 
pansion cushions,  very  few  streets  are  found 
where  the  provision  exists.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  almost  entire  lack  of  provision 
for  expansion  and  contraction,  out  of  more 
than  2,700  street  intersections  but  27  rup- 
tures occurred.  Twelve  of  these  were  ex- 
amined personally  by  the  writer,  and  in 
every  case  no  provision  for  expansion  re- 
lief whatever  was  found.  Of  the  remain- 
ing I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Abbott,  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  repairs  in  that  city, 
the  same  lack  was  in  evidence.  Through- 
out the  city  quite  a  few  cracks  occurred 
away  from  intersections.  These,  however, 
are  not  really  serious  to  the  utility  of  the 
pavement,  because  it  very  seldom  occurs 
that  rutting  follows;  at  the  worst,  no 
greater  injury  follows  than  that  which  oc- 
curs to  each  individual  brick  where  soft 
fillers  are  used.  In  no  case,  moreover, 
have  they  occurred  where  expansion  cush- 
ions have  been  provided. 

There  occurred  a  rupture  at  the  inter- 
section of  Decker  avenue  and  East 
Eightieth  street,  neither  of  which  streets 
had  any  provision  at  all  for  expansion  re- 
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lief  along  the  curb  or  transversely.  The 
expansive  force  necessarily  found  relief  at 
the  intersection  because  it  was  the  only 
place  that  the  forces  found  in  the  four 
streets  could  concentrate.  Any  other  part 
of  either  street  could  be  approached  by  the 
force  of  expansion  concentrating  from  but 
two  directions,  but  in  the  intersection  the 
force  was  fourfold.  The  compressive  re- 
sistance was  no  more  than  in  a  single 
street,  so  that  a  rupture  followed.  Observ- 
ing gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  in- 
formed me  that  it  raised  five  feet  at  the 
intersection.  A  nine-year-old  boy  with 
mental  equipment  for  accuracy  informed 
me  that  the  men  did  not  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,  but  that  he  did,  as  he 
measured  it  with  a  rule,  and  the  highest 
portion  of  the  rupture  stood  just  three 
and  one-half  feet  above  the  sand  cushion. 
It  could  easily  be  discerned  that  there  was 
a  slight  movement  in  these  four  streets  at 


afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  track  as 
finished.  But  little  of  this  entire  track 
was  finished  with  the  expansion  cushion, 
it  being  simply  a  case  of  putting  off  until 
a  more  convenient  season.  Along  this 
temporary  portion  no  expansion  provision 
had  been  made.  On  account  of  weakness 
of  the  cement  filler,  it  was  unable  to  sus- 
tain a  uniform  compressive  strength  with 
the  rest  of  the  pavement.  A  bulge  oc- 
curred at  this  weak  side.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  speedway  at  once  concluded 
that  he  ought  to  relieve  the  strain  by  tak- 
ing out  two  courses  of  brick  across  the 
entire  pavement.  Proceeding  from  the 
point  of  rupture  in  the  better  constructed 
portion  of  the  pavement,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  as  he  weakened  the  pavement 
there  was  a  slight  movement  or  creeping 
of  the  entire  pavement.  He  then  went  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  track  and  began 
to  take  out  two  courses  of  brick  at  that 


UNDISTUriBED    PAVEMENT    NEAR    INTER- 
SECTION OF  STREETS 


SHATTERED      PAVEMENT     AT 
TION   OP  STREETS 


L\:'i'i:i;si':c- 


a  distance  away  from  the  intersection  of 
more  than  100  feet.  Evidences  were  ap- 
parent that  along  with  this  movement  had 
been  an  outward  force  pushing  against  the 
curb,  increasing  as  it  approached  the  place 
of  rupture. 

In  Indianapolis  it  so  happened  that  prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  motor  speedway 
a  temporary  brick  surface  was  put  down 
about  16  feet  in  width  and  200  feet  long, 
for  the  purpose  of  merely  testing  a  brick 
surface  as  to  its  adaptability  as  a  race 
course,  before  it  was  finally  decided  to 
brick  the  entire  track.  This  particular 
portion  was  poorly  constructed,  particular- 
ly in  the  application  of  the  cement  filler; 
the  interstices  were  neither  filled  complete- 
ly to  the  bottom,  nor  were  they  full  and 
flush  with  the  surface.  And,  though  we 
warned  of  disaster  to  come  and  urged  that 
it  be  eliminated,  for  the  sake  of  economy  it 


side  of  the  pavement,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  the  equilibrium  was  past  and  the 
restraining  force  at  the  center  of  the  pave- 
ment was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  ex- 
pansion pressure  and  the  force  found  relief 
in  a  sudden  crush,  frightening  the  work- 
men so  much  that  one  declined  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it. 

We  secured  photographs  here  shown, 
which  show  clearly  that  the  weak  portion 
received  the  greatest  rupture  from  the 
crushing  force.  The  pavement  sheared  in 
the  center  and  crept  on  the  sand  cushion 
the  full  width  of  the  brick  more  than  the 
other  portion.  The  other  portion  of  the 
pavement,  being  uniform  throughout  in 
strength,  did  not  show  a  rupture,  but  sim- 
ply closed  up  the  crevices,  from  which  had 
been  extracted  two  courses,  and  stopt)^. 
It  is  clearly  obvious  that  the  expansiye 
force  of  this  portion  of  the  pavement  had 
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PORTION   OF   MOTOR   SPI':i:i  >\\'.\  V    IX    INDIANAPOLIS 
Showing  rupture  in  center  when  pavement  liad   Ijeen   weHkeiied  by  a  cut  from   the  opposite  siile 

approaching   the  trench  cut 


found  relief  in  compression.  Yet  in  this 
stretching  out  process  no  crack  occurred,  so 
tough  and  strong  was  the  pavement  in  its 
monolithic  structure. 

From  the  observation  and  experience 
gained  we  are  confirmed  in  several  mat- 
ters. First,  it  is  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  the  force  at  work,  destructive 
of  the  courses  of  brick  found  on  either 
side  of  every  transverse  expansion  pro- 
vision, is  simply  a  jamming  together — a 
movement  of  thp  entire  street  in  oppo- 
site directions  toward  a  weak  portion.  It 
confirms  us  in  the  view  that  no  transverse 
cushion  should  be  provided.  Second,  it 
fully   supports   our   contention    and   insist- 


ence for  a  uniform  mixture  of  sand  and 
cement.  It  is  easily  discerned  that  much 
of  the  expansive  force  can  and  is  taken 
up  in  compression.  If  the  character  of 
the  pavement  is  uniform  in  strength,  much 
relief  in  compression  is  aiforded  and  can 
be  depended  upon.  Third,  in  every  oper- 
ation of  compression  from  two  opposite 
directions,  a  certain  portion  of  relief  at 
least  is  diverted  to  another  direction.  It 
may  be  claimed  that  this  last  statement 
is  not  exactly  borne  out  by  the  observa- 
tions and  experiences  cited.  But  suppose 
it  is  not  entirely  proven  and  you  do  provide 
for  a  full  and  complete  relief  of  all  of  the 
expansive  forces  in  the  other  two  directions 


\X 


'^--<i. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME   PORTION  OF  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  MOTOR  SPEEDWAY 

Sliowing  opening  cut  across  weaker  portion,  from  original  slight  rupture  at  edge.     The  trench, 

marked  X,  was  cut  out  by  workmen  with  cold  chisels 
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by  a  cushion  along  the  curb,  then  you  have 
at  least  relieved  the  pavement  of  one-half 
its  expansive  force.  By  this  means,  to- 
gether with  what  relief  is  found  in  com- 
pression, the  pavement  is  relieved  or  held 
so  intact  that  it  is  scarcely  subject  to  injury 
from  expanding  and  contracting  forces. 

To  further  assure  that  no  bad  results 
will  follow  if  proper  provision  for  expan- 
sion is  made  along  the  curb,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cement  filler  be  uniform  in 
strength.  The  sand  cushion  must  be  com- 
pressed in  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
flow  of  sand  into  the  joints,  which  should 
be   occupied   in   full   by   the   cement   filler, 


thus  affording  a  uniform  strength  through- 
out the  monolithic  structure,  lessening  the 
chances  for  rupture,  for,  just  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  filler  lacks  in  strength  and 
uniformity  will  a  crack,  rupture  or  de- 
struction of  the  pavement  follow. 

As  to  the  economy  of  cement  filled 
streets,  advocacy  of  any  filler  other  than 
that  made  from  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
cement  is  unreconcilable  with  good  judg- 
ment. The  only  other  kind  that  is  at  all 
permissible  is  simply  clean,  sharp  sand. 
By  using  a  cement  filler  where  perfect 
drainage  is  possible,  even  an  artificial 
foundation  of  any  kind  is  not  important. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Roads 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Road  engineers  generally  are  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  good  roads,  and  the  prop- 
erty owners  by  the  cost  thereof.  I  am  ad- 
vocating, with  some  show  of  success,  the 
laying  of  a  sample  section  of  reinforced 
concrete,  treated  with  a  film  (about  14-inch) 
of  asphaltum  and  screenings  in  two  courses 
for  wearing  surfaces.  I  find  that  the  engi- 
neer of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  had  un- 
qualified success  with  plain  concrete,  41/2- 
inch  substructure,  1-2-4  mix;  superstruc- 
tore  1-3  mix,  similarly  treated  with  a  film 
of  crude  tar,  Tarvia  and  other  similar 
manufactures.  The  successful  results 
secured  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  petitions  before  the  Council  of  Ann 
Arbor  for  over  100,000  square  yards  of 
same  construction. 

An  article  on  this  subject  in  Cement 
Record  for  September,  1911,  is  well  worth 
reading.  Mr.  Graves,  City  Engineer  of 
Ann  Arbor,  finds  a  diificulty  due  to  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  for  the  elimination 
of  which  he  constructs  each  side  of  road 
separately,  having  the  effect  of  an  expan- 
sion joint  in  the  center  of  the  crown  run- 
ning longitudinally  of  the  street.  The 
writer  in  Cement  Record  suggests  the  con- 
struction of  25-foot  sections  full  width  of 
street  with  %-inch  expansion  joints  in 
each  such  section.  It  is  here  that  I  claim 
originality  by  the  suggestion  of  reinforce- 
ment, resulting  from  a  long  experience 
in  reinforced  construction  as  applied  to 
buildings,  floors,  roofs,  etc.  I  believe 
that    an    ordinary    8    or    lO-gauge    steel 


wire,  in  about  2-inch  mesh,  incorporated 
in  the  bottom  of  a  5-inch  or  6-inch 
structure,  will  settle  the  question  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  and  with  a 
1-2-4  mix,  done  in  a  thorough,  workman- 
like manner,  with  the  aforesaid  wearing 
film  put  on  in  two  courses,  produce  a  satis- 
factoiy  paving  at  small  cost.  The  steel 
tires  of  heavy  traffic,  the  high-powered  auto 
and  a  stiff  breeze  will  ruin  almost  any  one 
of  our  present  systems. 

The  cost  of  such  work  as  I  have  described 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  founda- 
tion obtainable  and  cost  of  materials. 
Labor  and  crushed  rock  or  coarse  gravel, 
where  obtainable  at  all,  do  not  vary  much 
in  price.  Generally  the  greatest  trouble 
is  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  cement 
manufacturers  as  to  cost  of  cement.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  cement  varies  in  different 
localities  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  barrel. 
The  experience  and  the  great  success  Ann 
Arbor  has  enjoyed  has  been  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  has  cost 
them  75c  to  88c  per  square  yard  only,  or 
less  than  10c  per  square  foot,  but  mark  you, 
with  cement  at  $1.07  to  $1.35  per  barrel. 
The  value  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
where  properly  constructed,  increases  with 
age;  reinforcement  provides  safeguard 
against  contraction  and  expansion,  and  the 
film  of  asphaltum  or  similar  product  and 
screenings  provides  against  wear  and 
deadens  noise,  and  I  firmly  believe  will 
give  good  results  at  a  minimum  cost. 

There   are  other  reasons  for  use  of  re- 
inforced concrete  roads:  the  ease  of  con- 
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struction,  the  early  use,  not  exceeding  two 
weeks  after  laying,  and  the  further  fact 
that  they  can  be  laid  in  absolute  conformity 
with  the  engineer's  crown  and  grade,  un- 
like any  form  of  work  where  section  and 
grade  are  formed  under  a  ten  or  fifteen-ton 
roller;  and  in  cities,  where  public  utility 
service  connections  are  generally  made  a 
few  days  ahead  of  construction,  the  steel 
reinforcement  will  carry  over  any  such 
excavation  as  may  settle,  even  to  a  fairly 
heavy  tonnage  traffic  without  settlement. 

An  agitation  of  this  question  by  Thk 
Amehican  City  and  the  report  of  such  en- 
gineers as  can  succeed  in  having  an  ex- 
perimental section  laid  might  be  produc- 
'■4ive  of  good  results. 

Clarknce   E.   Bayley,   City   Engineer. 

Pomona,  Cal.,  Oct.  6,  1911. 


Marble  and  Asphalt  Roads 

In  Gouverueur,  N.  Y.,  they  are  making 
roads  of  marble  and  asphalt.  A  covering 
of  crushed  marble  is  laid  upon  the  roadbed 
and  rolled  by  the  steam  roller;  then  comes 
a  coat  of  hot  asphalt,  and  then  a  top  layer 
of  crushed  marble,  sifted  and  freed  from 
dust.  The  asphalt  acts  as  a  binder,  making 
the  roadway  watertight.  The  result  is  a 
pavement  which  appears  like  asphalt,  but 
costs  much  less.  The  village  pays  $500  for 
a  load  of  asphalt  which  will  cover  nearly  a 
mile  of  highway,  and  the  crushed  stone 
costs  $1  a  load.  The  entire  cost  is  about 
$1,800  a  mile,  which  is  more  than  the  vil- 
lage has  been  paying,  but  which  has  pro- 
duced such  gratifying  results  that  it  is 
probable  that  this  kind  of  road  building 
will  be  continued  in  Gouverneur. 


W\ter,5vpply; 


Are  Water  Meters  Advantageous  or  Otherwise?' 


By   George  Houston 

Water  Commissioner,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  following  brief  outline  of  what 
meters  have  accomplished  for  Kalamazoo, 
and  the  method  pursued  in  getting  them 
installed  and  paid  for  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  of  general  interest. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1893, 
we  pumped  a  total  of  787,621,902  gallons 
of  water  and  received  therefor  a  little  over 
V|15,000.  Our  population  at  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  was  a  little 
less  than  18,000,  which  would  make  the 
ilaily  per  capita  use  about  110  gallons,  and 
total  daily  average  of  about  2,157,000. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  committee 
on  fire  and  water  for  the  above  men- 
tioned year,  the  attention  of  the  council 
was  called  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  in- 

_^   ♦  From  a  paper  read  before  the  fifteenth  an- 
Tinal   convention   of   the    Central    States   Water- 
works Association  at  Cleveland,    Ohio,    Septem- 
ber,  191X, 


creasing  the  water  supply,  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  "acting  under  the 
recommendation  of  a  former  council,  the 
pumps  were  connected  with  Axtel  Creek, 
in  order  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  water 
in  case  of  a  large  conflagration."  In  this 
same  report  we  find  that  "the  chairman  of 
the  committee  maintains  and  urges  for  the 
stoppage  of  waste  of  water,  the  meter  sys- 
tem as  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the 
question."  The  succeeding  council  seems 
to  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
chairman's  view,  as  quoted  above,  as  it 
.  appropriated  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of 
meters  as  they  might  be  called  for;  but  of 
how  many  were  placed  during  the  year 
there  seems  to  be  no  certain  record. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  ordinance  at 
this  time  that  made  the  placing  of  meters 
compulsory,  and  so  only  those  who  thought 
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they  could  save  by  doing  so,  would  have 
one  put  on.  As  the  most  of  the  people 
using  city  vpater  did  not  care  to  be  re- 
stricted in  any  way  in  either  the  use  or 
waste,  meters  did  not  go  on  very  fast;  in 
fact,  there  was  so  little  call  for  them  that 
when  the  writer  took  charge  of  the  office 
in  1898,  there  were  only  375  in  use  in  the 
city.  As  the  population  was  increasing 
rapidly,  likewise  water  takers,  we  found 
ourselves  facing  the  most  serious  shortage 
in  our  water  supply  that  had  confronted  us 
since  1893,  or  since  we  began  the  installa- 
tion of  meters. 

A   new   ordinance,    which   became    oper- 
ative in  November,  1898,  required  all  par- 
ties  using  water  for   sprinkling   or   motor 
purposes  to  put  on  meters,   and  gave  the 
committee  power  to   require  the  use   of   a 
meter  at  any  place  they  saw  fit.     We  at 
once  went  to  work  to  enforce  it  along  these 
lines,    which   resulted   in    over   400   meters 
being  placed  during  the  next  year.     This 
had  the  effect  of  materially  reducing  the 
per  capita  average  of  water  pumped,   and 
amounted  to  a  total  of  about  400,000  gal- 
lons daily,  as  compared  with  that  pumped 
before  we  began  the  installation  of  meters. 
Up    to    this   time,    as    regularly   as   winter 
rolled  around,  what  is  known  to  our  citi- 
zens as  the  Vine  street  sewer,  a  trunk  line 
sewer  from  one   of   our  state   institutions 
which    runs    through    the    main    residence 
district   of   our   city,   would   overflow   at   a 
manhole  located  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
line   traversed   by   the    sewer.      This    over- 
flow was  ascribed  to  the  size  of  the  sewer 
and  the  growth  of  the  city  since  it  was  put 
in    (which   from    one    viewpoint    was    cor- 
rect).    Steps  were  taken  to  replace  it  dur- 
ing the  following  year  with   a  larger   one 
at    an    expense    of    not    less    than    $7,000, 
which    amount    had     been    added    to    the 
sewer    fund    for    expenditure    along    that 
line    by    the    council,    but    had    not    been 
acted     upon     at     the     time     of     our     an- 
nual   reports.      Being    fully    satisfied    that 
the    overflow    was    the    result    of    people 
letting  water  run  to  keep  pipes  from  freez- 
ing, as  it  always  occurred  during  the  cold- 
est weather,   I  conducted   an  earnest  fight 
against    enlarging    the    sewer    referred    to. 
As  a  result,  the  council  cut  out  the  $7,000 
from  the  budget,   and  passed  a   resolution 
ordering   all   places   having   sewer   connec- 
tions to  be  metered.     This  was  done,   and 
the  sewer  has  never  been  enlarged,  yet  the 


population  in  the  district  tributary  to  it 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  sewer  has 
never  overflowed  since. 

Our  next  step  was  in  1905,  when  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  requiring  every  service 
in  the  city  not  already  metered  (except 
fire  lines)  to  be  metered  or  the  water  shut 
off.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution  were 
immediately  carried  out  and  resulted  in 
a  great  many  new  meters  being  placed,  as 
well  as  a  good  many  services  being  shut 
off.  The  move  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
opposition,  as  it  affected  mostly  poor  peo- 
ple, who  could  ill  afford  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  installing  a  meter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  it  from  frost,  and  the  writer 
still  questions  the  need  or  justice  of  the 
requirement. 

From  this  time,  requirements  as  to  plac- 
ing meters  remained  the  same  until  about 
a  year  ago,  when  our  ordinance  was 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  all 
water  services  taking  water  from  or  having 
connection  with  city  mains,  to  be  metered. 
This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  our  pumps 
would  very  often  start  up  and  run  at  a 
3,000,000  speed  from  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  until  three  or  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  hours  when  consumption 
through  legitimate  chanels  is  at  the  mini- 
mum. We  knew  that  this  amount  of  water 
could  only  be  taken  through  large  services, 
and  as  it  happened  quite  regularly  and 
often,  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  going 
through  some  line  or  lines  supplying 
sprinkler  systems.  The  placing  of  these 
meters  has  resulted  in  a  monthly  saving 
of  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  as  compared  with  the  consumption 
during  the  same  months  a  year  ago;  be- 
sides we  have  over  500  more  connections 
than  we  had  at  that  time,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  maintain  pressure  at  all  times 
throughout  the  season  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  then  the  trouble 
was  with  the  pumps,  and  not  from  a  lack 
of  water. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911, 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  40,000, 
and  with  something  over  5,300  services  and 
a  revenue  from  water  of  over  $38,000,  we 
pumped  a  total  of  710.474,683  gallons  of 
water,  as  against  787,621,902  gallons 
pumped  in  1893,  with  a  population  of  about 
18,000,  and  with  only  about  2,500  services 
and  a  revenue  of  only  $15,262.37,  which 
permits  the  following  deduction:       With  a 
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population  considerably  more  than  doubled 
and  with  more  than  twice  as  many  services, 
and  with  rates  lowered  more  than  10  per 
cent,  we  increased  our  revenue  over  150 
per  cent,  and  decreased  the  amount  of 
water  pumped  77,000,000  gallons.  All  this 
was  accomplished  by  the  enforced  use  of 
meters,  and  how  any  municipality  that  is 
struggling  with  the  question  of  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  water  will  ignore  the 
benefits  they  might  derive  from  a  complete 
metering  of  the  plant  and  continue  to  pay 
out  the  citizens'  hard  earned  money,  con- 
tributed yearly  in  the  way  of  taxes,  to  get 
an  increased  supply  of  water  in  order  that 
the  wasteful  may  have  more  to  waste,  when 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  properly  care  for 
what  they  have,  is  too  deep  a  mystery  to 
be  fathomed  by  the  writer. 

The  Question  of  Meter  Ownership 

The  foregoing  relates  entirely  to  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
meters,  and  we  will  now  consider  briefly 
another  phase  of  the  meter  question,  viz. : 
ownership.  Some  contend  that  it  is  best 
for  the  municipality  to  retain  the  owner- 
ship of  meters,  for  the  reason  that  it  gives 
the  city  full  control  in  the  care  and  in- 
spection of  them,  which  it  could  not  have 
were  they  owned  by  the  consumer. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  hold 
this  view,  as  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  makes  no  difference  along  this  line, 
whether  the  city  or  the  individual  owns 
the  meter;  and  as  fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
meters  in  use  in  our  city  are  privately 
owned,  we  feel  as  though  we  were  quite 
well  posted  on  the  question.  When  we 
first  began  the  installation  of  meters  we 
thought  best  that  the  city  own  them,  but 
we  soon  found  that  people  were  very  care- 
less about  protecting  them,  particularly 
against  frost,  and  as  we  were  put  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  as  well  as  expense  by 
reason  of  such  carelessness,  we  set  about 
to  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

We  finally  hit  upon  the  plan  of  giving 
the  individual  the  privilege  of  either  buy- 


ing a  meter  outright,  or  renting  it.  If  he 
buys  it  he  gets  it  at  cost;  and  if  he  rents 
it,  he  is  charged  an  annual  rental  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  meter  and  set- 
ting same,  but  is  given  credit  for  40  per 
cent  of  all  rents  paid,  which  will  pay  for 
a  meter  in  full  in  ten  years.  This,  as  you 
will  probably  conclude,  is  a  modest  way  of 
forcing  people  to  own  the  meters,  but  it 
has  worked  out  nicely  with  us.  In  hand- 
ling matters  in  this  way  we  have  never 
had  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  meters  except  the  first  one  of 
$4,000,  as  the  moneys  received  from  rentals 
and  the  sale  of  meters  has  enabled  us  to 
keep  the  wheels  revolving,  and  have  a  sup- 
ply on  hand  at  all  times,  and  as  we  buy 
them  only  as  we  need  them,  they  are  gen- 
erally disposed  of  before  the  bill  comes 
due. 

We  have  never  had  any  more  trouble  ex- 
ercising full  control  over  privately  owned 
meters  than  we  have  over  those  owned  by 
the  city,  and  we  find  that  parties  who  own 
their  meters,  as  a  rule,  take  more  pains  in 
the  setting  and  care  of  them  than  do  those 
who  rent  them.  I  presume  it  might  be 
well  to  state  that  we  do  not  rent  meters 
that  are  above  1^2  inches  in  size,  but  re- 
quire them  to  be  paid  for  when  installed, 
and  so  do  not  have  any  large,  expensive 
meters  on  hand. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  it  is  the 
candid  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  if  the 
suggestions  contained  in  this  paper,  rela- 
tive to  conserving  the  supply  of  water  by 
a  complete  metering  of  plants,  were  to  be 
followed  out  by  many  of  our  cities,  where 
a  shortage  of  water  now  exists,  it  would 
be  found,  as  we  found  in  our  case,  that 
they  have  an  abundant  supply  for  all  needs 
and  will  have  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
also  that  if  the  plan  of  selling  the  meters 
to  the  consumer  were  to  be  followed,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  a 
plant  completely  metered  within  a  short 
time,  with  very  little  expense  to  the  city 
and  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  consumers. 
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Two  Types  of  Modern  School  Buildings 


HIGH    SCHOOL,    BERKELEY,    CAL. 


Courtesy  of  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  York 

HUGHES    HIGH    SCHOOL,    CINCINNATI 
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F  I  R^  E 

PROTECTION 


Practical  Suggestions  for  Reducing  Fire  Losses' 

By  the  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 


It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  American 
civilization  that  the  loss  of  property  due 
to  fire  in  the  United  States  is  $250,000,000 
a  year,  about  $2.50  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  Ths  is  seven 
times  the  average  per  capita  loss  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  amounts  to  one-fourth 
as  much  as  the  value  of  new  construction. 
We  burn  down  one-quarter  as  much  as  we 
build  up. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  complacency 
with  which  the  public  views  this  destruc- 
tion. Even  though  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  is  repeatedly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  by  the  daily  press  and 
by  reports  of  insurance  organizations,  the 
average  citizen  seems  well  content  to  let 
things  go  on  as  they  are,  without  making 
any  move  toward  improvement. 

A  comparison  of  per  capita  losses  in  this 
country  and  Europe — $2.50  in  the  United 
States,  33  cents  in  Europe — is  so  startling 
that  it  suggests  a  study  of  the  relative  con- 
ditions to  see  it  the  methods  which  pre- 
vail in  foreign  countries  could  be  intro- 
duced here.  An  investigation  of  foreign 
conditions  as  compared  with  those  in  this 
country  brings  out  that: 

The  building  construction  is  much  better 
on  the  average,  and  In  some  cities  practical- 
ly all  buildings  are  of  fireproof  construction. 

Building  laws  are  more  rigidly  enforced, 
and  frequent  inspections  are  made. 

A  well  organized  fire  marshal  system 
exists  in  practically  every  city,  and  the 
causes  of  all  fires  are  investigated.  A  fire 
is  considered  a  Crime  and  the  guilty  pun- 
ished, resulting  in  much  greater  individual 
responsibility. 

The   fire   departments    in    foreign    coun- 


*  Extracts  from  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  its  Fire  Pre- 
vention   Committee,    September,    1911. 
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tries  are  certainly  no  better  than  ours,  and 
probably  on  the  average  not  as  good.  The 
preventive  measures  mentioned  above  are 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  freedom  from 
fire  waste. 

In  foreign  countries  conflagrations  are 
practically  unknown,  while  in  this  country 
they  are  very  common.  The  reason  for 
this  condition  is,  of  course,  the  large 
amount  of  wood  construction  used  in  this 
country.  Even  in  our  large  cities  where 
fireproof  buildings  have  become  general, 
there  are  still  in  existence  groups  of  build- 
ings which  on  the  interior  are  largely  con- 
structed of  wood.  These  so-called  second- 
class  buildings  make  possible  a  conflagra- 
tion at  any  time.  Such  a  holocaust  as  has 
been  experienced  by  Elizabeth,  Chelsea, 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and 
Bangor  may  be  expected  in  Boston  at  any 
time. 

The  number  of  deaths  due  to  fire  is  also 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  in  this 
country,  over  6,000  people  having  lost  their 
lives  in  one  year.  The  loss  of  life  in  for- 
eign countries  is  small.  All  rules  and 
regulations  which  tend  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  fire  waste  will,  of  course,  reduce 
this  loss   of  life. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
in  this  country  in  manufacturing  build- 
ings which  are  insured  in  the  mutual  com- 
panies preventive  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced most  successfully,  and  that  the 
loss  by  fire  in  this  field  is  reduced  to  a 
remarkably  low  point.  This  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  since  it  is  prac- 
tically conclusive  proof  that  fire  waste  in 
this  country  con  be  reduced,  provided  the 
proper  regulations  are  enforced. 

The   reduction   of   fire  losses   will   mean 
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not  only  a  direct  saving  of  property  and 
life,  but  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  insurance  to  every  policy  holder. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  loss  by  fire  from 
falling  upon  one  individual  the  present 
system  of  fire  insurance  has  been  devel- 
oped, through  which  a  tax  in  the  form  of 
premiums  is  levied  and  a  fund  established 
to  reimburse  the  individual  sufferer.  It 
is  evident  that  the  amount  of  this  premium 
must  be  proportional  to  the  total  fire  loss, 
and  must  in  addition  cover  the  cost  of 
services  and  guarantee  of  the  insurance 
companies.  Each  individual  thus  feels  the 
fire  loss  directly  through  the  amount  of 
his  insurance  premiums.  Reliable  statis- 
tics regarding  the  profits  of  insurance  com- 
panies bear  out  the  fact  that  no  reduction 
in  the  average  ]iremium  can  be  expecte<l 
without  a  reduction  in  the  fire  loss. 

Recommendations 

This  committee,  after  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  above  facts  regarding  fire 
waste,  submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1. 

To  reduce  the  construction  hazard: 

(a)  The  enactment  of  city  ordinances 
which  shall  prohibit  the  construction  of 
any  third  class  building  within  the  city 
limits. 

(b)  The  enactment  of  a  law   prohibiting 


the  construction  of  any  but  fireproof  build- 
ings within  the  congested  business  district 
of  the   city. 

(c)  The  passage  of  a  law  requiring  all 
second  or  third  class  buildings  now  exist- 
ing within  the  congested  business  district 
of  the  city  to  be  equipped  with  sprinkler 
service,  except  that  houses  for  habitation 
not  used  in  any  portion  for  any  other  pur- 
pose need  not  be  so  equipped,  and  that 
hotels  and  lodging  houses  need  be  so 
equipped  only  in  the  basement,  first  story 
and  public  halls,,  dining  rooms  or  assembly 
rooms. 

2. 

To  prevent  carelessness  or  deliberate  mis- 
management: 

(a)  The  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  fire 
bureau  empowered  to  examine  into  every 
fire  and  make  a  published  report  thereon, 
giving  in  detail  the  cause  of  the  fire  and 
locating  the  exact  responsibility  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  coroner's  jury  in- 
vestigates a  crime. 

(b)  The  passage  of  a  law  regulating  the 
issuing  of  fire  insurance  covering  any  build- 
ing previous  to  approval  by  formal  act  of 
said  fire  bureau. 

3. 
To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  fire-fighting 
systems: 

(a)  The  installation  of  a  high-pressure 
fire  service  carried  through  the  streets  of 
the   congested   portion   of  the   city. 

(b)  Doing  away,  as  rapidly  as  conditions 
will  permit,  with  the  obsolete  and  cumber- 
some system  of  portable  engines  and  ma- 
chinery operated  by  horses,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  self-propelled  fire  apparatus. 


Notes  from  the  Fire  Departments 


In  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  the  firemen  are  re- 
quired to  make  personal  inspection  of  all 
the  public  buildings.  This  gives  them  a 
close  knowledge  of  structures  in  which 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  fight  fire,  and 
gives  opportunity  to  detect  any  violation 
of  the  rules  for  fire  prevention. 
A 

About  300  ramshackle  firetraps  have  been 
put  on  Cincinnati's  blacklist,  and  under  the 
new  law  these  buildings  will  be  torn  down 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  unless  the 
defects  are  corrected  and  the  hazards  re- 
moved. 

Emergency  couplings  for  fire  hose  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Eire  Department  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  to  be  used  when  assistance 
is  asked  by  some  town  where  the  hose  C(m- 
nections  are  of  a  different  gauge  from  those 
of  the  Evansville  department.    These  emer- 


gency couplings  have  no  threads,  and  will 
connect  with  fire  plugs  in  any  city  by  com- 
pression against  the  end  of  the  hose,  where 
a  closed  joint  is  formed  and  held  by  plugs 
on  the  new  couplings. 
A 
The  fire  chiefs  of  Illinois  are  now  magis- 
trates. Acting  as  local  deputy  state  fire 
marshal  the  chief  of  an  Illinois  fire  depart- 
ment, may  in  case  of  suspicious  fires,  sum- 
mon witnesses  and  demand  books,  papers 
and  apparatus,  with  power  to  impose  a  fine 
of  $25  in  case  the  demand  is  not  met.  He 
can  make  arrests  and  administer  oaths,  and 
in  addition  to  this  can  enter  and  examine 
buildings  and  order  dangerous  ones  torn 
down.  He  must  report  to  the  state  chief 
the  origin  of  a  fire  within  two  hours  after 
its  occurrence.  A  public  record  of  the 
causes  of  all  fires  in  Illinois  is  kept  in  the 
state  office. 


What  Civic  Clubs  Are  Doing 


Civic  Improvement  in  Kirksville,  Mo. 

The  women  of  Kirksville  have  proved 
that  if  the  women  of  any  town  are  awake 
to  the  need  of  good  living  conditions,  their 
husbands  and  children  will  soon  be  inter- 
ested. Their  Civic  League  is  an  associa- 
tion organized  for  concerted  effort  toward 
making  Kirksville  a  perfect  city.  They 
propose  to  realize  their  ideal  by  means  of 
hard  and  unflagging  work;  they  recognize 
no  discouragements. 

In  four  years  the  allied  Cemetery  Im- 
provement Association  has  transformed  a 
sadly  neglected  old  graveyard  to  one  that 
rivals  in  beauty  any  similar  cemetery  in  the 
state;  it  has  put  in  flower  beds,  a  new 
fence,  600  feet  of  concrete  driveway,  600 
feet  of  walk,  600  feet  of  brick  paving,  24 
feet  wide,  and  has  earned  or  solicited  over 
$5,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  improvements. 
Cooperation  with  every  one  in  town  has 
made  this  possible.  Twelve  women  were 
the  actual  promoters.  Every  Decoration 
Day  a  committee  sits  at  the  entrance,  and, 
as  people  pass  in,  a  little  bill  in  heavy 
black  letters  is  handed  them,  saying:  "Is 
your  heart  in  this  work?  If  so,  give  the 
ladies  of  the  Cemetery  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation one  dollar  to-day  for  the  care  of 
your  graves."  Almost  without  a  single  ex- 
ception the  dollars  are  given  as  they  file 
out. 

For  two  years  three  inches  of  dust  cov- 
ered the  paved  streets  of  Kirksville.  The 
City  Council  was  in  debt,  and  no  funds 
were  created  to  clean  the  streets.  The 
women  appealed  to  the  merchants,  who 
gave  them  the  same  amount  of  money  they 
had  previously  paid  for  sprinkling;  the 
county  court  added  $25  per  month;  the 
lodges,  the  State  Normal  School  and  the 
residents  contributed,  the  city  donating  the 
water.  The  first  year  $1,500  was  raised; 
checks  were  filled  out,  payable  quarterly. 
The  women  bought  a  second-hand  sweeper 
and  sprinkler,  twenty-six  refuse  cans,  six 
Menzie  hand  cleaners,  and  employed  three 
men  and  a  team.  Enough  dirt  was  sold  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  first  cleaning,  and  six 
miles  of  paved  streets  were  soon  dustless. 

When  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Com- 
mercial Club  was  asked  to  carry  forward 
this  work,   it  appointed  five  business  men 
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to  solicit  funds  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  Civic  League,  and  urged  the  contin- 
uation of  the  work.  Two  thousand  dollars 
was  put  to  the  credit  of  the  League,  which 
is  now  cleaning  ten  miles  of  pavement. 

The  women  are  working  for  drinking 
fountains  for  people,  horses  and  dogs. 
They  have  inaugurated  a  chain  of  parties ; 
each  lady  entertains  thirty  friends;  each 
guest  brings  ten  cents  and  pledges  to  en- 
tertain thirty  friends  in  a  similar  way. 
Thus  $200  was  raised  in  three  weeks.  The 
County  Court  has  promised  to  copy  the 
League's  fountain  at  its  own  expense.  It 
is  hoped  to  install  bubbling  cups  also,  when 
pure  water  is  procured.  It  needs  $32  to 
install  one. 

Last  March  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Elks'  Home.  From  the  American 
Civic  Association  films  were  secured  show- 
ing untidy  back  yards  transformed  with 
flower  beds,  gardens  and  vines.  There  were 
slides  showing  dirty  markets  and  others 
that  were  clean  and  sanitary,  as  well  as 
front  yards  improved  by  window  boxes, 
plants,  etc.  The  film  showing  the  disgust- 
ing fly  pest  enabled  everyone  to  follow  the 
fly  through  its  favorite  filth  until  it  reached 
the  food  of  the  family.  A  talk  on  public 
health  was  given.  The  illustrated  litera- 
ture concerning  the  "typhoid  fly,"  sent  by 
the  American  Civic  Association,  together 
with  folders  containing  numerous  sugges- 
tions and  "dont's"  and  the  pledge  of  the 
Civic  League,  were  distributed  to  the  large 
audience. 

The  women  of  Kirksville  believe  that 
education,  and  that  alone,  can  make  a 
city  clean  and  healthful,  and  that  this  edu- 
cation must  be  brought  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, must  be  driven  into  their  comprehen- 
sion in  some  graphic  way  that  shall  make 
it  a  part  of  their  daily  thinking  and  liv- 
ing. As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  meat 
departments  have  been  screened  in,  the 
town's  appearance  has  been  improved,  and 
the  fly  has  been  practically  annihilated. 
The  newspapers  have  cooperated  to  this 
end.  Resolutions  were  published  urging 
citizens  to  kill  the  first  flies  that  come. 
The  weed,  barnyard  and  anti-spitting  ordi- 
nances were  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Woman's  Club. 
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April  10  began  the  clean-up  week.  One 
thousand  bright  red  buttons  with  "A  Clean 
Sweep"  in  white  letters  were  purchased  for 
$20.  The  wearing  of  this  button  signified 
hearty  sympathy  with  a  cleaner  and 
brighter  Ivirksville.  Every  citizen,  club 
woman  and  school  child  was  asked  to  buy 
a  button  for  five  cents.  The  proceeds  were 
used  to  haul  rubbish  in  cases  where  people 
could  not  afford  to  do  so.  A  committee 
visited  the  schools  and  gave  bright  little 
talks  in  each  room,  urging  the  cooperation 
of  the  children. 

Refuse  cans  were  placed  in  the  schools, 
and  the  children  were  asked  to  bring  old 
rubber.  This  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
were  used  to  beautify  the  school  grounds. 

This  winter  it  is  hoped  to  cooperate  with 
the  school  board  to  secure  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  schools,  to  install  playground 
apparatus  on  the  playgrounds  and  lava- 
tories in  the  buildings;  to  purchase  incin- 
erators for  the  use  of  merchants,  and  to 
place  seats  in  the  court  house  yard.  The 
women  plan  also  to  issue  a  bulletin  in 
March  that  will  be  far-reaching  in  its  re- 
sults; to  improve  the  depot  surroundings, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  doctors  and  im- 
prove conditions  of  social  hygiene. 

All  this  is  a  brief  but  inspiring  history 
of  a  civic  improvement  league  that  has 
found  the  need  of  any  work  a  sufficient 
justification  for  its  doing,  and  that  furn- 
ishes an  object  lesson  in  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  the  unselfish,  practical  de- 
votion of  energetic  women. 

The  Junior  Civic  Leagues  of 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

At  our  request  Mrs.  Johnson  has  writ- 
ten us  of  her  work  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting junior  civic  leagues  in  the  Bing- 
hamton public  schools.  Her  experience 
and  enthusiasm  have  produced  a  very  in- 
teresting story  of  value  to  civic  workers 
everywhere. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Amkrican  City: 

There  is  evidence  to-day  of  a  greater 
and  more  widespread  interest  in  civics  than 
in  any  other  department  of  federated  club 
work.  As  club  women  we  have  realized 
for  years  our  need  of  better  and  higher 
ideals  of  citizenship.  A  most  effective  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  by  forming  a  junior 
civic  league  in  every  school,  for  it  is 
plain  that  we  must  begin  with  the  children 


in  order  to  make  the  civic  spirit  universal. 
We  must  endeavor  to  create  such  a  sense 
of  civic  duty  as  will  cause  the  children  to 
feel  a  real  personal  responsibility  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  community. 

We  must  picture  to  the  children  how 
each  one  of  us  has  pride  in  his  home,  and 
wants  it  to  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
how  that  feeling  extends  to  its  surround- 
ings, to  the  lawns  and  streets  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Then  in  a  broader  way  we  think  of 
the  city  as  our  home,  and  we  want  every- 
thing concerning  it  to  be  of  the  best — the 
street  lighting,  pure  water  supply,  proper 
sewerage,  daily  disposal  of  garbage,  clean 
streets,  convenient  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  the  city  beauti- 
ful, for  when  we  are  in  other  places  we 
refer  with  a  feeling  of  pride  to  the  entire 
city  as  our  home. 

The  first  step  necessary  in  bringing  all 
this  into  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  and 
giving  them  a  part  in  this  grand  work 
through  junior  civic  leagues  is  to  secure 
permission  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  principals;  then  we  in- 
terest the  teachers  and  the  children.  The 
officers  are  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
boys  and  girls  from  their  own  numbers.  It 
is  a  veritable  New  England  town  meeting, 
and  by  the  enthusiasm  displayed  we  are 
certain  that  each  officer  is  the  actual  choice 
of  those  present. 

At  the  meetings  original  essays  are  read 
on  "How  I  Think  Our  City  Could  Be  Im- 
proved," and  civic  songs  are  sung.  One  of 
these  I  quote: 

"  'Binghamton    is   my   liome,   sir!'     Tliis   is 
what  we  say 
When    from    our    dear    city    we    are    far 

away; 
Then    we    praise   her    beauty,    then    it   is 
we   say, 
'Binghamton  is  my  home,  my  own  dear 
city.' 

"Hurrah!  Hurrah!  our  city  clean  and  free! 
Hurrah!   and  beautiful  as  it  can  be! 
That's   the  work   for  boys  and   girls  just 
like  you  and  me — 
Love,  serve,  guard  our  own  dear  city." 

They  pledge  not  to  injure  any  tree,  shrub 
or  public  building;  to  respect  the  property 
of  others  as  if  their  own.  "We  work  for 
beauty,"  say  our  buttons;  the  children 
readily  catch  the  spirit  of  the  practical  leS' 
son,  and  want  to  do  real  work. 
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One  of  our  grammar  schools  is  directly 
across  the  street  from  a  grove  of  mag- 
nificent pines,  which  tower  high  and  throw 
out  long  arms  over  the  interspersing  oak 
trees.  Their  dark  foliage  forms  a  distinc- 
tive and  most  attractive  environment  for 
the  large  assembly  hall  on  the  third  floor, 
and  an  object  lesson  in  forestry  not  easily 
duplicated  for  the  children  of  the  school. 
Passing  through  the  grove,  one  comes  to  a 
large  open  space  with  clumps  of  young 
trees,  viburnums,  checkerberries  and  other 
woody  growths,  all  of  Nature's  ovTn  plant- 
ing, which  forms  an  interesting  place  for 
a  ramble.  It  is  private  property,  but  the 
owner  has  kindly  allowed  the  public  free 
use  of  it  for  picnics,  religious  meetings  and 
even  a  camping  ground  for  wandering 
gypsies,  so  that  these  grounds  have  come 
to  be  known  as  a  park. 

But  for  a  year  or  so  all  sort's  of  rubbish 
have  been  taken  there,  and  cartmen  have 
dumped  ashes  and  garbage  on  the  ground, 
making  it  unsightly.  When  the  children 
reported  this  at  our  meeting,  it  was  de- 
cided that  something  must  be  done.  A 
resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously 
adopted,  thereby  placing  the  Junior  Civic 
League  of  the  Laurel  Avenue  School  on 
record  as  protesting  against  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  park.  A  copy  was  sent  by 
our  president  to  the  Health  Commissioner, 
and  very  soon  notices  were  placed,  warning 
offenders  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  This 
matter  was  published  in  the  city  papers, 
and    attracted    considerable    attention. 

By  another  junior  civic  league  all  the 
fine  elms  growing  in  front  of  their  school 
grounds  were  protected  from  destruction 
by  wrapping  a  band  of  fly  paper  around 
the  trunks.  At  another  school  a  commit- 
tee from  the  Junior  Civic  League  (which 
numbers  169)  called  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  and  asked  for 
guards  to  protect  the  corners  of  the  school 
lawns  from  trespassers.  The  guards  were 
readily  provided  and  put  in  place. 

I  have  organized  junior  civic  leagues  in 
six  of  our  public  schools,  and  these  inelude 
a  membership  of  nearly  400.  Only  one  of 
these  leagues  is  of  the  eighth  grade.  I 
have  thought  of  leading  this  particular 
league  in  forestry  this  fall  and  in  botany 
in  the  spring,  as  many  of  the  children  do 


not  go  to  the  high  school  and  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  these  sub- 
jects. The  work  of  forestry  schools,  of 
making  national  parks  and  forestry  re- 
serves and  state  parks  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  everywhere  I  go  I  study  these 
matters  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
make  them  vital  to  the  children.  Personal 
observation  of  irrigation  in  California, 
Texas,  Arizona  and  Utah  has  helped  rae  to 
interest  the  cliildren  in  understanding  the 
resources   of  our  great  country. 

Sometimes  I  am  present  at  a  recitation 
in  geography,  and  I  often  advise  the  chil- 
dren never  to  lay  aside  the  study  of  maps^ 
so  that  they  may  fully  enjoy  reading,  lec- 
tures and  travel,  and  I  show  them  that  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  know  how  one  city 
takes  the  place  of  another  in  any  compara- 
tive list  of  cities  as  to  population  and 
prominence:  for  instance,  that  Boston  has 
lost  its  place  as  second  among  our  ship- 
ping points,  New  Orleans  now  being  sec- 
ond and  Galveston  third  in  commercial  im- 
portance. During  tlie  coming  year  I  am 
going  to  tell  a  little  about  the  commission 
form  of  government  and  about  city  plan- 
ning. 

At  the  early  spring  meetings  we  had 
earnest  talks  in  which  all  the  members 
took  part,  telling  of  birds  they  had  seen 
and  heard,  of  the  first  appearance  of  pussy 
willows,  arbutus,  anemone,  hepatica,  tril- 
lium  and  the  whole  troop  of  wild  flowers. 
All  this  cultivates  habits  of  observation 
and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

A  few  words  on  almost  any  topic  that 
stimulates  a  sense  of  responsibility  fit  into 
my  talks  with  the  children  at  these  meet- 
ings. I  often  tell  them  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  business  men  and  women  of 
our  city,  and  that  we  want  them  to  under- 
stand better  their  rights  and  prove  to 
be  good  citizens.  I  tell  them  that  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  schools,  the  beautiful 
bridges,  the  shade  trees,  the  pavements 
and  all  other  city  property  is  theirs  as 
much  as  any  one's,  so  if  they  learn  to  care 
for  and  respect  the  rights  of  others  more 
they  will  be  better  fitted  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility when  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Annip:  D'.  Johnson 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Constitution  for  a  Village  Improvement  Society 


We  reprint  from  Club  Notes  the  follow- 
ing "Model  Constitution  for  a  Village  Im- 
provement  Society :" 

Article  I. — Name 
This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 

Improvement   Association. 

Article  II. — Objects 
General 
To  make  a  better  and  more  pro- 
gressive  village. 

Special 

(a)  To  improve  civic  righteousness  by 
developing  a  high  standard  of  respect  for 
law  and  order;  to  ascertain  whether  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  occurring,  and  if  so, 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  violators; 
to  secure  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  may 
be  needed  for  effective  enforcement  of  law 
and  order;  and  to  give  all  necessary  sup- 
port and  cooperation  to  the  local  authori- 
ties  in   the   discharge  of  their  duties. 

(b)  To  encourage  and  work  for  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  clean,  competent 
men  for  official  positions,  especially  in  our 
municipality. 

(c)  To  better  business  conditions  by 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
and  near the  advantages  of  deal- 
ing with  local  business  concerns,  and  by 
establishing  a  closer  community  of  business 
interests  between  commercial  firms  inside 
and  those  outside  of . 

(d)  To  encourage  and  attract  desirable 
industries,  institutions  and  individual  in- 
vestors to  locate  in  . 

(e)  To  develop  better  social  and  moral 
conditions  by  providing  for  and"  encourag- 
ing clean  and  wholesome  places  of  amuse- 
ment, recreation  and  literary  culture. 

(f)  To  encourage  and  work  for  needed 
municipal  improvements,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  beautifying  of  both  public  and 
private   property. 

Article   III. — Membership 

Any  citizen  of  believing  in  and 

willing  to  work  for  any  or  all  of  the  fore- 
going objects  may  become  a  member  of 
this  association  upon  signing  the  constitu- 
tion and  paying  a  membership  fee  of  fifty 
cents. 

Article  IV. — Officers 
The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be 
president,  vice  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as 
usually  devolve  upon  such  officers.  They 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation for  a  period  of  one  year,  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  in  January.  The  elec- 
tion shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  elec- 
tion. 

Article  V. — Meetings 
Regular 
The  regular  meetings  of  the  association 
shall   be   held   on    the   first   Friday   of  each 
month. 


Special 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time 
upon  the  call  of  the  president. 

Article  VI.^ — Committees 
The  Executive  Committee 
Membership — The  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion   shall    constitute    the    executive    com- 
mittee. 

Duties — The  duties  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall  be  as  follows:    Business   of  a 
general     character,     and     all     matter     not 
especially    provided    for    under    the    other 
committees.     It   shall    also   be   the   duty   of 
this    committee   to    appoint    at    the    second 
meeting    of   each   year   the   following   com- 
mittees:     Civic,   Political,   Business,    Social 
and     Municipal.       The      membership     and 
duties  of  these  committees  are  provided  for 
in  the  sections  directly  following. 
The  Civic  Committee 
Membership — Not  over  four. 
Duties — The    accomplishment    of   the   ob- 
jects indicated  in  section   (a)  of  Article  II. 
Such   part   of  the   work   of  this   committee 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  requires 
secrecy  shall  not  be  reported  to  the  asso- 
ciation until  secrecy  is  no  longer  required. 
The  Political  Committee 
Membership — Not   over   four. 
Duties — The    accomplishment   of   the    ob- 
jects indicated  in  section   (b)   of  Article  II. 
The  Business  Committee 
Membership — Not    over   four. 
Duties — The    accomplishment   of    the    ob- 
jects indicated  in  sections   (c)   and   (d)   of 
Article  II. 

The  Social  Committee 
Membership — Not   over   four. 
Duties — The    accomplishment    of    the    ob- 
jects indicated  in  section   (e)   of  Article  II. 
The  Municipal  Committee 
Membership — Not  over   four. 
Duties — The    accomplishment    of    the    ob- 
jects indicated  in  section   (f)   of  Article  II. 
Article  VII. — Quorum 
One-third  of  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation   shall    constitute    a    quorum    at    any 
meeting    of    the    association.      Three    mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  shall  con- 
stitute  a   quorum   of  that   committee. 
Article  VIII.— Dues 
Each   member   shall   subscribe   a   certain 
amoimt,    as   he   feels   able,   toward   the   ex- 
penses   of  the   association,   which   subscrip- 
tion   continues    in    force    each    year    unless 
notice    to     the     contrary     is     given.      The 
amounts  so  subscribed  shall  be  subject  to 
assessment  by  the  association. 

Article  IX. — Amendments 
Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be 
made  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  meeting 
of  the  association,  provided  that  at  the 
preceding  meeting,  or  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  executive  committee,  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendments  shall  have  been 
given   to   each   member   of  the   association. 
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Pageantry  for  Children 

The  problem  of  play  for  city  children  is, 
and  always  will  be,  a  most  difficult  one  to 
solve.  The  limited  space,  and  the  many 
other  restrictions,  give  little  outlet  for  the 
abounding  energy  possessed  by  every  nor- 
mal, healthy  child.  Students  of  social  con- 
ditions have  long  ago  recognTzed  the  fact 
that  this  energy,  not  being  allowed  sufficient 
and  right  expression,  becomes  a  danger  in- 
stead of  a  blessing.  Among  the  many  pas- 
times devised  in  recent  years  to  meet  this 
need  one  of  the  most  successful  is  the  very 
old  one  of  Pageantry.  In  an  article  on 
the  subject  in  The  Outlook,  Myra  Emmons 
gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  its  prac- 
tical working. 

"Few  forms  of  play,"  says  this  writer, 
"offer  the  intense  and  diversified  interest 
that  can  be  centered  on  a  pageant.  In  fact, 
pageantry  may  include  all  varieties  of 
dancing,  mimic  warfare,  riding,  and  other 
activities,  so  that  it  becomes  a  muUum  in 
parvo  of  play,  as  well  as  study  and  expres- 
sion of  intelligence."  She  describes  in  de- 
tail a  most  successful  pageant  given  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  by  two  hundred 
children.  This  was  The  Pageant  of  Patri- 
otism and  the  scenes  were  selected  from  the 
childhood  of  American  heroes  and  heroines. 
"The  juvenile  material  which  was  available 
for  this  Brooklyn  production  was  furnished 
by  the  social  settlements.  Every  nation  of 
Europe,  and  even  Asia  and  Africa,  was  rep- 
resented by  some  youthful  actor.  This  was 
no  picked  lot  of  children,  chosen  from  fami- 
lies of  wealth,  education  and  training.  It 
was  the  product  of  the  conglomerate  life  of 
Brooklyn's  working  people,  yet  the  native 
intelligence  and  ability  were  marked  and 
abundant.  Many  of  the  children  were 
'little  mothers'  who  went  to  rehearsals  with 
their  infant  charges  on  their  arms,  and 
newsboys  or  office  boys,  who  could  attend 
only  night  rehearsals,  after  days  of  ardu- 
ous toil  which  would  put  some  men  to 
shame." 

A  city  community  might  well  promote 
some  such  activity  as  this  from  motives  of 
selfish  interest.  Boys,  at  least,  let"  loose 
upon  the  streets  without  anything  definite 
to  do  are  very  apt  to  find  a  multitude  of 
ingenious     ways     of     making     themselves 
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troublesome  to  the  older  citizens.  To  quote 
further:  "Several  gangs  of  boys  were  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  participants.  One 
organized  gang,  sometimes  locally  men- 
tioned as  the  Terrors  of  Brooklyn,  showed 
at  first  a  slight  disposition  to  be  lawless, 
but  as  the  rehearsals  progressed  and  their 
activities  were  turned  into  channels  of  in- 
telligent interest,  they  became  thorougldy 
obedient  to  every  requirement  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  even  helped  to  keep  the  young 
urchins  in  order.  During  the  several  weeks 
of  rehearsal  all  these  children  were  kept 
away  from  the  streets,  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  dance  halls  and  saloons,  from  the 
tendency  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
from  the  idle  and  useless  ebullition  of  un- 
directed youthful  activities." 


Public  Comfort  Stations 

Mr.  A.  C.  Shaver,  inspector  of  plumbing 
of  the  City  of  Pasadena,  writes  a  strong 
article  for  Pacific  Municipalities  urging 
the  need  of  Public  Comfort  Stations  in  all 
cities  and  towns.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
aristocratic  shopper  and  the  well-to-do  busi- 
ness man,  while  for  the  sightseer,  the 
laborer,  the  newsboy,  and  the  stranger,  ig- 
norant of  local  institutions,  the  average 
town  makes  no  provision.  In  most  Ameri- 
can cities  the  need  is  half  way  met  by  re- 
tail merchants,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
saloons. 

Next  to  getting  these  stations  established, 
Mr.  Shaver  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
having  a  universal  mark  which  shall  be  in- 
offensive to  the  most  fastidious  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  To  this  end  he  devised  a 
design  which  is  best  described  in  his  own 
words:  "I  believe  that  the  comfort  station, 
by  relieving  and  preventing  sickness,  is  as 
much  a  work  of  the  Red  Cross  as  any  other 
branch.  In  order  to  distinguish  this  em- 
blem from  others  where  the  cross  is  used, 
we  have  placed  the  red  cross  in  a  white 
field,  surrounded  by  a  green  circle  and  the 
whole  outlined  in  black.  Where  the  ac- 
commodations are  for  ladies  only,  a  letter 
"W"  in  white  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
cross;  if  for  men  only,  the  letter  "M"  in 
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white;  if  there  are  acconiniodatious  for  both 
sexes  the  letter  is  omitted." 

Mr.  Shaver  secured  permission  to  place 
this  emblem  on  the  windows  of  over  forty 
business  houses,  and  of  eveiy  bank  in  the 
city  of  Pasadena,  thus  throwing-  open  their 
toilet  facilities  to  the  public.  Several 
months  after  these  signs  had  been  placed, 
the  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
wrote  Mr.  Shaver  that  in  no  case  had  the 
jirivilege  so  given  been  abused.  However, 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  this  need  be- 
longs to  the  municipality  as  a  whole,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Shaver  is  right 
in  predicting  that  'Svithin  the  next  few 
years  most  American  cities  will  be  forced 
by  an  educated  public  demand,  to  install 
jiublic  convenience  stations." 

Free  Dentistry  for  Poor  Children 

Those  of  us  who  agree  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  "right  of  every  child  to  develop  men- 
tally at  the  public  expense,"  are  quite  likely 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Ralph  Bergengren  that 
"it  is  a  logical  amendment  to  add  that  every 
child  has  an  equal  right  to  be  started  in 
life  in  proper  physical  condition."  One  of 
the  most  important  things  to  be  considered 
hi  this  connection  is  the  proper  care  of  the 
teeth.  "Thousands  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren," writes  Mr.  Bergengren  in  the  Tech- 
nical World  Magazine,  "start  life  handicap- 
ped by  imperfect  teeth,  and  the  unfortunate 
result  of  lack  of  early  treatment  may  range 
all  the  way  from  digestive  disorders  that 
produce  various  forms  of  illness  to  actual 
malformations  of  the  jaw  that  make  the 
innocent  victim  look  like  the  possessor  of 
criminal  tendencies." 

One  man  to  realize  this  was  the  late 
James  Bennett  Forsyth  of  Boston.  Before 
he  died  he  had  formulated  a  plan  for  an  in- 
stitution which  should  provide  for  free  den- 
tistry for  poor  children,  and  his  two  sur- 
viving brothers  are  constructing  in  his 
memory,  and  that  of  his  brother  George  H. 
Forsyth,  a  building  which  will  be  a  model 
architecturally  as  well  as  for  the  practical 


purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  As  it 
has  an  endowment  of  a  million  dollars,  the 
good  work  begun  in  it  can  go  on  indefin- 
itely. The  founders  take  the  fine  stand 
that  this  is  not  a  charity,  believing  doubt- 
less, as  Mr.  I^ergengren  expresses  it,  that 
"The  i)hysical  betterment  of  the  individual 
child,  when  such  betterment  is  freely  offer- 
ed to  all  the  children  of  a  large  city,  must, 
in  short,  make  for  the  social  betterment  of 
the  community.  What  the  child  becomes  is 
no  less  important  to  the  community  than  to 
the  child  himself,  and  whatever  removes  the 
handicap  of  ill  health  from  a  great  body  of 
children  is  held  to  be  a  public  benefit  more 
than  a  private  charity."  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  wealthy  men  in  other  cities 
will  be  moved  to  perform  a  like  service  for 
their  less  fortunate  fellow  beings. 

Oi 

Civic  Bungling 

They  took  a  little  gravel, 

And  they  took  a  little  tar, 
With  various  ingredients 

Imported  from  afar. 
They  hammered  it  and  rolled  it. 

And  when  they  went  away, 
They  said  they  had  a  pavement 

That  would  last  for  many  a  day. 
But  they  came  with  picks  and  smote  it, 

To  lay  a  water-main ; 
And  in  time  they  called  the  workmen 

To  put  it  back  again. 
To  run  a  railway  cable 

They  took  it  up  once  more; 
And,  later,  put  it  back  again, 

Just  where  it  was  before. 

They  took  it  up  for  conduits 

To  run  the  telephone; 
And  then  they  put  it  back  again, 

As  hard  as  any  stone. 
They  took  it  up  for  wires 

To  feed  the  'lectric  light, 
And  then  they  put  it  back  again. 

Which  was  no  more  than  right. 
Oh,  the  pavement's  full  of  furrows: 

There  are  patches  evey where; 
You'd  like  to  ride  upon  it, 

But  it's  seldom  that  you   dare. 
It's  a  very  handsome  pavement, 

A  credit  to  the  town; 
They're  always  digging  of  it  up, 

Or  putting  of  it  down. 

— Exchange. 
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Municipal  News  and  Notes 


Our    readers   will   be   interested    to    note 
that     the     editorial     management     of     the 
Twentieth  Century  Magazine  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Mr,   Charles  Zueblin,  prominent 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  progress  of  democracy 
in  every  department  of  life. 
A 
The   Dallas   News,    of   Dallas,    Texas,   is 
about  to  enter  into  a  campaign  in  behalf 
of  better  housing  conditions  for  the  work- 
ing  men    in   the    various    cities    of    Texas. 
G.  B.  Dealey,  General  Manager  of  the  paper, 
writes  to  The  American  City  that  he  will 
gladly  send  during  that  period  a  free  copy 
of  37ie  Dallas  News  to  any  one  particularly 
interested   in   following   this  campaign  for 
improved  housing  conditions. 
lilSi 
In   Altoona,   Pa.,   the   Superintendent   of 
Highways  has  instituted  the  use  of  patrol 
carts,   each   carrying  three  cans   for  street 
rubbish.      As    the    cans    are   filled   by   the 
sweepers  they  are  set  aside,  and  while  the 
men  are  at  work  the  cart  is  going  around 
gathering  up  the  filled  cans.     This  simple 
method   does   away   with   the   dirt   piles   so 
often    seen   against  the   street   curbs,   with 
which  the  wind  plays  havoc  during  the  hours 
that  sometimes  elapse  before  the  cart  gets 
around  to  take  up  the  dirt. 
A 
It  is  now  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  or  imprisonment,  for  a  proi>erty  owner 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  allow  noxious  weeds 
to  grow  upon  his  land.     It  is  also  a  misde- 
meanor  for    the    road    overseer   to    fail    to 
enforce  the  law.    If  the  property  owner  does 
not  cut  down  the  weeds  after  due  notice  the 
overseer  must  have  them  cut  at  the  owner's 
expense.     If  the  owner  refuses  to  pay  the 
bill  it  is  paid  by  the  county  commissioners, 
and    the    amount    is    assessed    against    the 
property,  and  is  collectable  with  the  next 
taxes. 

Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  makes  some 
common-sense  statements  about  play- 
grounds : 

Playgrounds  systems  that  have  been  laid 
out  without  expert  advice  and  that  are 
being  conducted  without  a  trained  super- 
visor are  not  getting  more  than  one-half 
or  one-third  from  the  money  expended  that 
should  be  received.  A  play  system  that  is 
laid  out  by  a  novice  without  a  study  of 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  city,  cannot 
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hope  to  be  a  better  fit  than  a  suit  of  clothes 
that  is  made  by  a  shoemaker  without  tak- 
ing measurements.  A  system  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  that  is  created  without  a  plan 
will  not  be  more  admirable  than  a  house 
that  is  built  without  a  design  or  a  treat- 
ment without  a  diagnosis.  A  city  cannot 
be  expected  to  support  and  conduct  a 
creditable  system  of  playgrounds  until  its 
people  realize  their  social  significance. 
A 

Tlie  child  welfare  exhibit  is  to  be  shown 
in  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Brooklyn  next 
winter,  and  in  Montreal  in  October,  1912. 
In  announcing  the  exhibit  Montreal  makes 
this  acknowledgement: 

"In  our  infantile  mortality  we  head  the 
list  for  all  the  great  cities  of  North  America. 
Of  the  children  born  in  Montreal,  54.92 
per  cent  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
five.  .  .  .  The  congestion  of  the  lower 
quarters  of  Montreal  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  slum  districts  are  forming  as  bad  as 
any  in  the  old  world." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  child  welfare  exhibit 
will  rouse  the  whole  city  to  do  away  with 
the  dangerous  conditions  which  now  over- 
whelm its  children.  Both  Prench  and  Eng- 
lish are  making  enthusiastic  preparations 
for  the  exhibit. 

A 

The  ward  committees  of  the  Civic  League 
of  St.  Louis  are  xmdertaking  a  work  which 
may  be  suggestive  to  other  cities.  Each 
committee  reports  to  the  League  such  mat- 
ters as  defective  street  lighting,  uncollected 
garbage,  broken  sewers  and  alleys  in  bad 
condition,  and  the  League  follows  them  up 
with  the  various  city  departments  until 
they  are  corrected.  The  need  of  each  dis- 
trict for  trees,  playgrounds,  paving  and 
other  improvements  are  determined  upon 
and  reported  to  the  standing  committees 
of  the  League.  The  ward  committees  also 
help  the  various  civic  organizations  in  each 
ward  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
A 

Though  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  is  but  two  years  old.  it  has  120  chap- 
ters throughout  the  country,  embodied  in 
museums,  municipal  art  societies,  artists' 
organizations,  colleges  and  public  libraries. 
It  publishes  Art  and  Progress,  and  main- 
tains a  general  bureau  of  information.  It 
also  sends  out  exhibitions  and  lecturers; 
last  year  it  sent  out  9  exhibitions  to  33 
cities. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  an- 
nounced a  competition  for  the  design  of 
the  new  capital  city,  not  yet  named,  which 
is  to  be  located  in  the  district  of  Yass- 
Canberra,  New  South  Wales.  It  is  an  un- 
dertaking which  appeals  powerfully  to  the 
imagination — this  unique  opportunity  to 
create  a  city,  and  to  satisfy  the  practical 
details  of  requirement  demands  a  master 
mind. 

The  problem  is  the  great  and  fascinating 
one  of  laying  out  on  a  site  in  the  open 
country,  10  miles  square,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  sluggish 
IVfolonglo  River,  a  city  which  shall  be  the 
official  and  social  center  of  Australia,  which 
shall  accommodate  2.5,000  people,  and  pro- 
vide for  large  future  growth.  The  compe- 
tition is  open  to  citizens  of  all  countries, 
and  full  information  will  be  furnished  upon 
application  to  any  of  the  British  embassies 
of  the  leading  world  powers.  The  compe- 
tition closes  January  31,  1912. 

Besides  laying  out  industrial,  commercial 
and  residential  areas,  suitable  locations 
must  be  given  for  government  buildings 
and  courts,  for  churches,  university, 
library,  art  gallery,  hospitals,  national 
theatre,  oity  buildings,  railway  stations, 
military  barracks,  markets,  stadium,  parks 
and  gardens.  The  Molonglo  River  is  sub- 
ject to  floods  which  will  necessitate  dams 
for  protection  and  also  to  create  ornamen- 
tal water  sites.  The  proposed  railway  route 
into  the  district  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  building  stone 
within  100  miles  of  the  chosen  site,  but 
good  bricks  can  be  made  there,  and  broken 
stone  can  be  obtained.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  excellent,  and  the  planting  of 
streets  and  parks  will  be  one  of  the  de- 
lightful features  of  the  work.  It  is  hoped 
to  build  the  finest  city  in  the  world,  and  to 
make  it  a  basis  of  development  for  future 
centuries.  _ 

The  West  Side  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  incorpo- 
rated the  municipality  of  "Greater  Buffalo" 
in  an  attempt  to  give  the  future  citizens 
of  Buffalo  practical  lessons  in  civil  govern- 
ment and  civic  responsibility. 

A  charter  commission  was  first  formed 
which  divided  the  new  city  into  four  dis- 
tricts, not  geographically,  but  according  to 


distinctions  of  age  and  occupation  of  the 
citizens:  high  school  boys  attending  the 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  one  borough,  em- 
ployed boys  in  another,  and  then  the  inter- 
mediate and  junior  divisions.  The  Board 
of  Aldermen  has  twenty  members  chosen 
from  the  different  boroughs  in  proportion 
to  the  "population"  of  each.  The  Board  of 
Aldermen  appoint  the  City  Clerk,  the  City 
Treasurer  and  the  commissioners  of  depart- 
ments, who  appoint  their  own  assistants. 
The  citizens  have  the  power  of  recall  in  the 
case  of  all  elective  and  appointive  officers. 
The  state  government  is  represented  by  the 
"Governor,"  who  is  the  Secretary  of  this 
branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  by  the  "Leg- 
islature," which  is  made  up  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Each  district  has  a  Presi- 
dent, who  cooperates  with  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  the  Mayor,  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  in  all  that  makes  for  civic  pro- 
gress. There  is  a  city  court,  which  sits 
every  Saturday  evening. 

The  "city"  is  really  only  the  regular, 
everyday  social  and  athletic  life  of  the  boys, 
so  conducted  as  to  be  regarded  in  a  new 
light  by  the  young  citizens,  who  are  thus 
partaking  of  the  benefits  and  responsibilities 
of  self  government. 


WATER    SUPPIjY    WORKS 

City   of  Cumberland,   Md. 

Sealed  proposals  for  building'  a  new 
water  supply  for  Cumberland,  Md..  will 
be  received  by  the  Evitts  Creek  Water 
Company  and  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  Cumberland,  Md.,  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  Wednesday,  November  15,  1911. 
The  work  will  include  about  8  miles  of 
36-inch  wood-stave  piipe,  a  concrete  dam 
in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  filter 
plant,  distribution  reservoir  and  30-inch 
and  24-inch  connecting  mains  in  Cumber- 
land. The  entire  work  will  be  let  in  one 
contract. 

Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certfled  cQieck  for  $20,000.00,  payable  to 
William  P.  Rizer.  Treasurer  of  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  and  The  Eviitts  Creek  Water 
Company,  to  be  returned  to  the  bidder 
unless  he  fails  to  execute  the  contract 
should   it   be   awarded    to  him. 

A  Surety  Comipany's  bond  ot  $250,000.00 
will  be  required  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and 
all   bids. 

Copies  of  the  Plans,  Specifications,  Pro- 
posal STieets  and  Bond  can  be  obtained 
from  the  City  Knerineer  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  or  from  James  H.  Fuertes,  Consult- 
ing' Engineer,  140  Nassau  Streeti  New 
York,  upon  making  a  deposit  of  $50.00. 
This  will  be  refunded  upon  the  return  of 
the  plans  and  specifications  in  good 
condiition. 

The    Evitts   Creek    Water    Company, 
By  Thomas   Footer,   President 
The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 

Cumberland,   Md. 
Bv    George    G.    Young,    Mayor 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received 

Any   books    noted   in    Ihis    department    may    be   ordered   of    THE    AMERICAN    CITY.      Prices    not    here   stated 

vtlll  be  quoted  on  afpl'cation. 


CriDK  TO  THE  Exhibit  of  Municipal  Sta- 
tistics OF  THE  United  States  Bureau  of 
TKE  Census  at  the  International  Munic- 
ipal Congress  and  Exposition.  Held  in 
Chicago,    111.,    September    18-30,    1911.      30 

pp. 

This  Guide  presents  the  classification  of 
municipal  financial  data  which  is  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  reproduces 
the  chart  which  shows  the  essential  of 
good  city  financial  reports,  and  is  an  il- 
luminating outline  of  municipal  accounting. 

A  City  Plan  for  Rochester.  A  Report 
Prepared  for  the  Rochester  Civic  Improve- 
ment Committee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 
Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Architect;  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Landscape  Architect,  and 
Bion  J.  Arnold,  Traction  Expert  in  Con- 
sultation. 191L  Quarto,  41  pp.,  illus- 
trated with  maps,  plans  and  views. 

This  report  deals  with  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  central  part  of  the  city; 
with  suggestions  for  improving  the  street 
system;  and  with  the  public  lands  to  be 
used  for  park  purposes. 

Report  of  the  Ninth  International 
Housing  Congress.  Held  in  Vienna,  May 
30-June  3,  1910.  Published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Congress,  Vienna,  1911.  Part  T. — 
Papers  Given  at  the  Congress;  1,114  pp. 
Part  II. — Organization  of  the  Congress, 
and  Its  Transaactions,  367  pp. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  record  of  an  im- 
portant conference.  The  report  is  in  Ger- 
man, but  each  paper  is  published  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
congress. 

The  Future  Extension  of  the  Suburbs 
OF  Sheffield,  Eng.  Data  and  Tentative 
Proposals  for  Consideration  as  a  Basis  for 
the  Preparation  of  a  Town  Planning 
Scheme  for  Submission  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  under  the  Town  Planning 
Act,  1909.  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Shef- 
field Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 
By  Edward  M.  Gibbs,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  on 
March  9,  1911.  Large  quarto,  23  pp.;  with 
plan  of  Sheffield,  views  of  Liverpool  roads 
and  diagrams  showing  suggestions  (in 
cross  section)  for  planning  various  kinds 
of  thoroughfares. 
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PROCEEniNCJS  OF  THIi   TlHRTEENTH    AnXUAL 

Convention  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association.  Published  by  the 
Publication  Committee.  292  pp.,  65  il- 
lustrations. 

The  papers,  with  discussion,  given  at  the 
New  Orleans  convention  held  in  April, 
1910.  Valuable  information  on  methods 
and   cost   of   securing   pure   water   supplies. 

Pittsburgh.  Main  Thoroughfares  and 
THE  Down-Town  District.  Improvements 
Npxjessarv  to  Meet  the  City's  Present 
and  Future  Needs.  A  Report  by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted.  Published  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission.  169  pp.; 
fully  illustrated  with  maps,  views  and  dia- 
grams. 

Referring  to  this  report,  Charles  Mul- 
ford   Robinson   says   in    The   Survey: 

"It  is  interesting  both  on  account  of  the 
city  for  which  it  is  made  and  because  of 
the  man  who  made  it,  but  especially  is  it 
interesting  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
extended,  thorough  and  concrete  report  yet 
submitted  in  the  United  States  on  the  ques- 
tion of  street  readjustments." 

Health  Hints  and  Health  Talks.  By 
E.  R.  Pritchard,  Secretary  Chicago  De- 
partment of  Health.  The  Reilly  &  Britton 
Co.,  Chicago,  1911.  16  mo.,  153  pp.;  55 
cents  postpaid. 

Plain  information  on  avoiding  illness,  on 
sanitation,  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
recreation,  the  care  of  infants,  etc.  It 
popularizes    health   knowledge. 

General  Features  of  a  Park  System 
FOR  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  by  John 
Nolen,  1911.     27  pp.,  with  map  and  views. 

Chapters  on  the  selection  of  park  lands, 
on  Chattanooga's  existing  and  proposed 
park  properties,  and  on  the  principles  of  ef- 
fective   park    administration. 

The  Better  Country.  By  Dana  W. 
Bartlett.  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  1911.  554  pp.,  22  illustrations; 
$1.62  postpaid. 

A  study  of  the  nation's  uplift  work,  illus- 
trating the  methods  employed,  and  suggest- 
ing work  for  the  future. 
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Dustless  Roads 

COST 

lyioc.  per  Square  Yard  per  Season 

WITH 

TASSCOIL 

^he  Perfect  Dust  Layer 


ffi 


F  your  average  cost  for  keeping  your  roads 
dustless  has  exceeded  IVioC.  per  square 
yard  for  the  season  of  1911,  kindly  write 

us  for  facts  and  figures  for  treating  roads  with 

Tasscoil. 

Tasscoil  is  Stainless,  Odorless  and  Water- 
White;  can  be  applied  from  an  ordinary  street 
sprinkling   cart;  will  not  track  into  houses. 
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The  Water  Supply,  Sewerage  and 
Plumbing  of  Modern  City  Buildings^ 
By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E.  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  New  York,  1910.  491  pp.,  239 
views  and  diagrams,  15  tables;  $4.17  post- 
paid. 

Deals  with  sanitary  and  hydraulic  work 
in  modern  buildings  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  practical  engineer  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence, with  the  idea  of  securing  simplicity 
and  safety. 

Landscape  Gardening.  By  Edward 
Ivemp,  Landscape  Gardener;  edited,  re- 
vised and  adapted  to  North  America  by 
F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
1911.  292  pp.,  100  illustrations;  $1.61 
postpaid. 

A  standard  practical  work  covering  con- 
cisely the  general  principles  and  practical 
considerations  involved  in  laying  out  with 
good  taste  and  common  sense  both  large 
and  small  grounds. 

Bolton — A  Study  in  Civic  Art  and 
Town  Planning.  By  Thomas  H.  Mawson, 
Hon.  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Landscape 
Design  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  as- 
sisted by  Robert  Atkinson,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A. 
1911.  Large  quarto,  34  pp.;  many  views 
and  plans. 

A  plan  for  transforming  Bolton,  Eng., 
into  a  city  of  boulevards  and  vistas  and 
fine  buildings;  it  involves  a  great  boule- 
vard causeway  overlooked  by  a  large 
museum   and  art  gallery  of  classic   design. 

The  Making  of  a  Park  System  in  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  Report  by  John  Nolen, 
Landscape  Architect.  1911.  31  pp.;  map, 
views   and  plans. 

A  review  of  the  methods  by  which  La 
Crosse  has,  after  less  than  two  years'  work, 
the  substantial  framework  of  a  compre- 
hensive park  system  of  distinction;  the 
lessons  which  other  cities  of  about  the 
same  size  (31,000)  may  draw  from  the  ex- 
perience of  La  Crosse. 

The  Housing  Problem.  A  summary  of 
conditions  and  remedies  prepared  to  ac- 
company the  Housing  Exhibit,  in  May, 
1911,  of  the  Harvard  Social  Museum.  By 
James  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Social 
Ethics  in  Harvard  University.  1911. 
39  pp. 

Valuable  for  easy,  brief  reference;  con- 
taining a  catalogue  of  the  Housing  Exhibit 
and  a  selected  list  of  books  and  articles 
on   housing   and   city   planning. 


The  Undeveloped  Field  in  the  Life  In- 
surance Business.  By  Hiram  J.  Messen- 
ger, F.  A.  S.,  Actuary  The  Travelers'  In- 
surance Company.  A  report  submitted  at 
the  bimonthly  meeting  of  The  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  at  New  York, 
June  9,  1911.     16  pp. 

The  result  of  the  author's  investigation 
of  sanitary  conditions  in  32  American  cities 
led  him  to  urge  the  Association  of  Life  In- 
surance Presidents  to  establish,  direct  and 
help  a  league  of  city  sanitary  clubs. 

Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease  of  the 
Masses,  and  How  to  Combat  It.  Inter- 
national Prize  Essay.  By  S.  Adolphus 
Knopf,  M.  D'.  Seventh  American  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
The  Survey,  New  York,  1911.  124  pp.,  64 
illustrations.  Paper  cover,  25  cents  post- 
paid; bound  in  cloth,  50  cents  postpaid; 
reduction  on  orders  for  20  or  more  copies. 

What  American  Cities  Are  Doing  for 
the  Health  of  School  Children.  Report 
covering  conditions  in  1,038  cities.  De- 
partment of  Child  Hygiene,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York,  1911.  43  pp.;  15 
cents   postpaid. 

Showing  the  progress  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  the  hygiene  of  the  schoolroom 
during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

What  Social  Workers  Should  Know 
About  Their  Own  Communities.  An  Out- 
line. By  Margaret  F.  Byington,  Associate 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  which  publishes  the.  pamphlet. 
1911.  32  pp.;  5  cents  postpaid;  special 
rates  for  large  orders. 

Stating  the  facts  which  should  be  ascer- 
tained in  studying  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing, health,  industrial  conditions,  immigra- 
tion, child  labor,  recreation,  and  the  courts 
in  any  community,  and  in  fully  understand- 
ing the  existing  agencies  for  relief  and  im- 
provement. 

Protection  of  River  and  Harbor 
Waters  from  Municipal  Wastes.  With 
special  reference  to  the  conditions  in  New 
York.  By  Charles-Edward  Amory  Wins- 
low,  M.  S.,  Curator  of  Public  Health. 
Published  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City.  1911. 
27  pp.,  illustrated. 

The  purity  of  inland  and  seaboard  waters 
can  now  be  preserved  by  modern  methods 
of  sanitary  science  in  rendering  harmless 
the  liquid  wastes  of  a  city. 
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IMPORTANT    NEW    BOOKS 


City  Government  by  Commission 

Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodeuff 
Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League 

A  complete  history  of  this  movement  and 
a  fair  statement  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  gives  a  clear  definition  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  system,  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  it,  arguments  for  and 
against  it,  accounts  of  its  actual  operation, 
and  a  summary  of  results  following  its 
application. 

Cloth.    Price  $1.50  net. 


Corporations  and  the  State 

By   Hon.   Theodore   E.   Burton 
United   States   Senator  from   Ohio 

An  important  and  timely  volume,  discus- 
sing the  political,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  have  caused  the  great  growth 
of  corporations  and  outlining  the  relations 
which  exist  or  should  exist  between  corpora- 
tions and  the  state. 

Cloth.    Price  $1.25  net. 


puby.ed  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY  'M'li^t 


Capital  and 

Surplus 

$2,750,000 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


135 
Broadway 
New  York 


WILLARD  V.   KING,    President 
AUGUSTUS  G.   PAINE,  Vice-President 
HOWARD  BAYNE,   Vice-President 
LA-NGLEY  W.  WIGGIN,  Secretary 
FRED   C.   MARSTON.   Treasurer 
PARK  TERRELL,  Mgr.   Municipal  Dept. 
GEO.   EARLE  WARREN,   Trust  Officer 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 


The  Columbia  Trust  Company's  protective 
method  for  the  Issue  of  municipal  bonds 
contains  every  essential  safeguard  against 
over-issue  and  forgery. 

Bonds  Issued  under  this  method  are  fav- 
ored by  conservative  Investors  and  command 
higher   prices. 

Public  officials  are  cordially  Invited  to 
write  for  a  full  description  of  the  plan. 


Municipal 
Building  Inspectors 

and  all  other  public  officials  interested 
in  building  construction  work  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  write  to  us  for 
a  sample  copy  of 

BUILDING  AGE 

if  not  already  acquainted  with  this  most 
interesting  publication  devoted  to  the 
various  phases  of  modern  building  prac- 
tice. Everyone  who  has  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  building  work  finds  BUILD- 
ING AGE  of  constant  interest  and  value. 


Subscription  price   $1.00   per  year. 
Specimen  copy  free  on  request. 


DAVID  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Publishers, 
239  W.  39th  Street,  New  York 


"The  City  Saved  $700  by  a 
$3.00  Advertisement" 

A  City  Clerk  wrote  us  in  part  as 
above.  The  advertisement  referred  to 
appeared  on  the  Proposal  Pages  of 
Engineering  News. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  SAVE? 

By  getting  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
REAL  COMPETITIVE  bids  instead 
of  two  or  three  local  ones  that  may  be 
"pooled." 

PUBLISH  YOUR  PROPOSAL  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS IN  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

The  paper  that  reaches  more  Engin- 
eers and  Contractors  throughout  the 
country  than  any  other. 
The  leading  engineering  paper.    Estab- 
lished 37  years. 
Published  Weekly — Dating  Thursdays. 

Engineering  News 

220  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Sample  copy  and  rates  on  application 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American   City. 
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The  League  of  American  Municipalities 

At  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities,  held 
in  Atlanta,  October  4-6,  the  following  of- 
ficers and  trustees  were  elected: 

President,  John  MacVicar,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

First  Vice-President,  James  J.  Keeley,  of 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Second  Vice-President,  L.  A.  Lapointe,  of 
Montreal,   Canada. 

Third  Vice-President,  John  A.  Donnelly, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice-President,  Charles  S.  Lam- 
bert, of  East  St.  Louis. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  R.  Schreiter, 
Jr.,  of  Detroit. 

Trustees:  Courtland  S.  Winn,  of  Atlanta; 
Joseph  E.  Shartell,  of  Duluth,  Minn.;  C. 
A.  Williston,  of  Gary,  Ind. ;  Robert  E.  Lee, 
of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  William  Buchholz,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Martin  Behrman,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  C.  J.  Brown,  of  Winnipeg. 

The  program  of  the  convention  was  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number  of  The 
American  City.  Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  meeting  was  one  declaring 
the  unalterable  adherence  of  the  League  to 
the  principle  of  home  rule  for  cities,  and 
the  granting  of  the  widest  latitude  to 
municipalities    by    state   legislatures. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  1912  convention. 

National  Municipal  League 

No  better  evidence  than  the  program  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  November  13  to  16,  could  be  offered 
as  to  the  character  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  long  an 
active  member  of  the  League,  probably  will 
preside  over  the  first  public  meeting.  At 
this  time  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Presi- 
dent of  the  League,  will  speak  on  "Effective 
Municipal  Government." 

At  the  business  meeting  the  feature  will 
be  the  yearly  review  of  civic  progress,  by 
Secretary  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  Har- 
vey N.  Shepard,  of  Boston,  will  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Thraldom  of  Massachusetts' 


Cities."  Thomas  M.  Pittman,  City  Attor- 
ney of  Henderson,  N,  C,  will  discuss 
"Problems  of  Small  Cities,  Particularly 
Those  of  the  South."  Richard  S.  Childs, 
of  New  York,  will  offer  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Commission  Government, 
which  has  given  a  year  to  special  study  of 
this  subject.  In  the  first  "Round  Table 
Luncheon,"  which  is  always  an  interesting 
event,  the  commission  form  of  government 
will  be  informally  discussed. 

That  many  of  the  problems  of  municipal 
government  are  problems  for  experts, 
chosen  without  r^ard  to  politics  and  fre- 
quently without  regard  to  residence,  is  a 
contention  of  some  eminent  publicists.  In 
this  connection  Richard  Henry  Dana,  of 
Boston,  will  discuss  the  question,  "How  to 
Get  and  Retain  Technical  Experts  in 
Municipal  Work."  A  report  also  will  be 
presented  dealing  with  the  selection  and 
retention  of  higher  municipal  officers. 

Municipal  civil  service  reform  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Bonaparte  Law- 
son  Purdy,  and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Brooks,  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  will  read  a 
paper  on  "The  German  Imperial  Unearned 
Increment  Tax."  Fiscal  methods  will  be 
considered  in  another  session,  when  George 
Burnham,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  League,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  submit  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  City  Finances  and  Budgets. 
Among  the  addresses  will  be  one  on  "The 
Duties  of  a  Controller  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Independent  Inspection  of  Mu- 
nicipal Work,"  by  City  Controller  John  M. 
Walton,  of  Philadelphia.  Various  phases 
of  municipal  health  work  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

^« 

Commission  Government  Association 
of  New  York  State 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Commission  Government  Association  of 
New  York  State,  held  at  the  City  Club, 
New  York,  October  13,  brought  forth  some 
interesting  papers  and  discussions  on  city 
charters.  ' 
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This  Turbine  Valve  Seat 
increases  Pump  Efficiency 


A  Philadelphia  paper  manufacturer 
formerly  required  three  pumps. 

He  adopted  Boyd  Turbine  Valve  Seats 
and  now  requires  but  TWO  pumps. 

Boyd  Valve  Seats  increase  pump  efficiency,  elim- 
inate jar  and  vibration  and  prolong  life  of  rubber 
valves  300  per  cent. 

Write  for  further  information. 

JAMES  BOYD  &  BROTHER,  Inc. 

25th   and  Wharton    Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


MIXERS 


For  Plaster, 
Cement  and  All 
Dry  Materials  and 
for  Mixing  Con- 
crete for  Building 
Blocks.     ^     ^^    ^ 


W.  D.  DUNNING 

Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Death  to 

MICROBES 

The  Latest   and    Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


Inlet  1-2  in.  LP.     Can  also  be  furnished  3-4  in.  LP. 


"Puro 


"A   Combination    Bubble- 
.    Cup    and    Pail- Filler 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw 
"Puro"  on — press  the  Bubble-self-closing 
handle  and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling 
bubble,  making  it  possible  to  drink  easily 
and  naturally  without  touching  lips  or 
cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  force  of  stream,  as  on  old 
faucet,  quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use 
a  hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such 
cases  a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and 
readily  screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on 
the  market.  Made  of  red  metal;  nickel- 
plated;  very  heavy  pattern;  not  alone 
Germ-  but  Fool-proof;  no  delicate  parts 
to  get  out  of  order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Puro    Sanitary    Drinking    Fountain 

Company    ...     -    Haydenville,  Mass. 


When   writing  to   Advertisers  please   mention  The   American    City. 
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The  present  status  of  the  commission 
government  movement  in  New  York  State 
was  outlined  by  Secretary  Ralph  Bowman 
in  his  annual  report. 

The  presidential  address,  delivered  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Fairchild  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  discussed  "The  Causes 
of  Bad  Government  in  America."  The 
shortcomings  of  inefficient  and  dishonest 
governments,  where  such  exist,  were 
ascribed  by  Professor  Fairchild  to  excessive 
individualism,  delegated  government,  lack 
of  publicity,  overgrown  commercialism, 
special  privileges,  partisanship,  spoils  sys- 
tem, the  tripartite  system,  and  judicial 
usurpation.  The  importance  of  the  great- 
est possible  measure  of  home  rule  for 
American   cities  was   strongly  emphasized. 

At  the  annual  dinner  the  guest  of  honor 
was  Hon.  George  L.  Record,  of  Jersey 
City,  who  delivered  an  inspiring  address  on 
"Primary  and  Election  Law  Reform." 

Special  Features  of  the  Coming  Road 
Congress  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Among  the  speakers  for  the  first  annual 
road  congress  of  the  American  Association 
for  Highway  Improvement,  to  be  held  at 
Richmond,  Nov.  20-23,  there  is  a  notable 
list  of  scientists  and  public  men. 

President  Taft  will  deliver  the  principal 
address  on  the  opening  day  of  the  congress, 
which  will  be  known  as  "National  Day." 
Others  on  the  program  for  that  day  include 
Governor  Mann,  of  "Virginia;  Senator  Mar- 
tin, of  Virginia;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page,  ed- 
itor of  the  World's  Work;  Mr.  W.  W.  Fin- 
ley,  president  Southern  Railway  Company; 
Gen.  T.  Coleman  DuPont;  Hon.  J.  Hamp- 
ton Moore,  president  Atlantic  Deep  Water- 
ways Association,  and  Hon.  John  H.  Bank- 
head,  of  Alabama. 

The  second  day  will  be  known  as  "High- 
way Engineers  and  Contractors  Day,"  and 
will  be  devoted  to  the  practical  problems 
of  road  construction  and  maintenance. 
Mr.  Harold  Parker,  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Highway  Commission,  will 
preside.  Among  those  who  are  down  for 
addresses  are:  W.  A.  McLean,  Provincial 
Engineer  of  Ontario,  Canada;  W.  W. 
Crosby,  State  Highway  Engineer  of  Mary- 
land; A.  N.  Johnson,  State  Highway  En- 
gineer of  Illinois;  A.  H.  Blanchard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Highway  Engineering,  Columbia 


University;  P.  St.  J.  Wilson,  State  High- 
way Commissioner  of  Virginia,  and  John 
A.  MacArthur,  of  MacArthur  Brothers, 
New  York. 

At  3  o'clock  on  "Highway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  Day"  the  manufacturers  of 
road  machinery,  apparatus  and  materials 
will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  permanent  organization  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  Association  for 
Highway  Improvement  and  to  promote  in 
general  the  progress  of  road  improvement 
in  the  United  States. 

The  third  day  of  the  congress  will  be 
known  as  "Road  Users  Day"  and  will  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tour- 
ing Club  of  America.  Addresses  are  ex- 
pected from  Hon.  James  S.  Harlan,  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  a  director  of  the  Association;  Preston 
Belvin  on  behalf  on  the  State  Automobile 
Association;  J.  T.  Palmatary,  President  of 
the  Richmond  Automobile  Club;  Senator 
Swanson,  of  Virginia;  Hugh  Chalmers,  of 
Detroit ;  Col.  Charles  Clifton,  of  New  York ; 
David  Beecroft,  of  Chicago;  Howard  Had- 
ley,  of  New  York ;  Charles  Thaddeus  Terry, 
of  New  York,  and  others. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  congress  will  be 
known  as  "Association  Day"  and  will  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Highway  Improvement,  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  the  good 
roads  movement.  The  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  J.  E. 
Pennybacker,  Secretary,  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Commercial  Executives, 
held  in  Louisville,  Oct.  12-14,  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 
President,     Lucius     E.     Wilson,     Secretary 

Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit,   Mich. 
First  Vice-President,  M.  B.  Trezevant,  Sec- 
retary-Manager   Progressive    Union,    New 
Orleans,  La. 
Second  Vice-President,  F.  G.  Morley,  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Trade,  Toronto,  Canada 
Third  Vice-President,  James  A.  Bell,  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Trade,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer,      Milton      Carmichael, 
Secretary      Convention       and      Tourists* 
Bureau,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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I  AVOID  THE  DANGERS  dr"^VdT?ul  | 

H                                  Death     C>«Up          (Public  Drinking  Cup)  S 

S{                                                                         .       ,-       ^           r    .  SE 

CSS                                           and  the  horrifying  SS 

S!             "Death  Towel"  (Puwic  Romng  Towei)  ^ 

S{  By  using  our  Sanitary  Paper  Drinking  Cups  and  Paper  Hand  Towels  3S 

H  ISi 

S(                 Send  us  $1.00  for  a  year's  supply  (120)  of  our  S( 

^                 Sanitary  Drinking  Cups  and  $2.00  for  2  large  rolls  S 

^                 of  our  Sanitary  Paper  Towels  complete  with  fixture.  ^ 

K                         We  prepay  charges.     Send  Draft,  Money  Order,  or  Check.  S! 

S          THE    BULLARD   SPECIALTY    CO.  S 

S                                        Dept.  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO  « 

fg4  Agents  wanted.    Send  10c  for  samples.  W* 

S(  St 


TAR  KETTLES 

For  STREET  and  ROAD  WORK 


The  TIDE  WATER  Kettles  are  made  to  stand  hard 
usage  and  meet  all  requirements.  They  are  made  in 
the  various  styles  of  from  50  to  500  gallons  capacity. 
WRITE     FOR     CATALOGUE     AND     PRICES 


TIDE  WATER  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pavers'  and  Road  Builders'  Hobokcn,  N.  J. 

specialties  ' 
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Social  Centers 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Civic 
and  Social  Center  Development,  which  was 
held  at  Madison,  AVis.,  October  25-28,  at- 
tracted about  200  delegates,  among  them 
three  governors,  nine  mayors,  several  con- 
gressmen, and  other  public  officials.  No 
small  portion  of  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  due  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Ward,  Advisor  of  the  Bureau  of  Civic 
and  Social  Center  Development  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's  address  on 
the  opening  evening  was  enthusiastically 
received.  It  is  given  in  part  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  Among  the  speakers  at  other 
meetings  were  George  M.  Forbes,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Carroll  G.  Pearse,  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association;  Clarence  A. 
Perry,  author  of  "The  Wider  Use  of  the 
School  Plant,"  John  Collier,  Secretar;\' 
of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  of 
Moving  Pictures;  Charles  W.  Holman, 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch;  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Industrial  Commission,  Livy  S. 
Richard,  Editor  of  The  Boston  Common, 
and  Hon.  Moses  E.  Clapp,  United  States 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Round  Table  Limcheons  were  an  en- 
joyable and  profitable  feature.  The  ex- 
hibits displayed  throughout  the  Conference 
included  model  plans  and  photographs  of 
complete  social  center  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  banquet  which  formed  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  offered  an  unusual 
program  of  toasts.  It  included :  Mayor  J.  C. 
Schubert,  of  Madison,  on  "Who  Needs  the 
Social  Center  Most?";  Mayor  J.  W.  Howes, 
of  Prescott,  on  "Start  the  Load  or  Bust  the 
Harness";  Mayor  Emil  Seidel,  of  Milwau- 
kee, on  "The  Call  of  Social  Center  Work 
for  the  Young  Man";  Col.  George  W.  Bird 
on  "We  Can  Disagree  Agreeably";  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Starkweather,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Women's  Department,  Bureau  of 
Labor  for  Minnesota,  on  "The  Folks  Who 
Do  Work  for  Which  We  Men  Get  the 
Credit";  Frank  Parker  Stockb ridge,  of  New 
York,  on  "Then,  What  Can  the  Newspapers 
Do?";  Basanta  Ivoomar  Ray,  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  from  Calcutta, 
on  "Under  All  Seas  the  Earth  is  One"; 
George   E.   Hooker,   of   Chicago,   on   "The 


Social  Center — the  Means  of  the  City's 
Planning";  Louis  F.  Post,  editor  of  The 
Public,  on  "Can  the  Public  Be  Stopped?"; 
Miss  Zona  Gale  on  "Friendship";  and  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  on  "What's  the  Matter 
With  America?" 

A  pei-mahent  organization  was  formed  at 
the  final  business  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,    Josiah    Strong,    New    York 

First  Vice-President,  F.  P.  Walsh,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Second  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee,  George  M.  Forbes, 
Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Third  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Tegislation  Committee,  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
Boston 

Fourth  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Organization  Committee,  Chancellor 
Strong,    University    of    Kansas 

Secretary,    E.    J.    Ward,    Madison,    Wis. 

Treasurer,    George    W.    Harris,    Cincinnati 


Convention  Calendar 

Nov.  13-17. — Richmond,  Va. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual 
Meeting.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Secretary,  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Nov.  14-16.— Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Conference      of      Probation      Officers. 

Arthur  W.  Towne,  Secretary,  State  Pro- 
bation Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Nov.   15-17.— Omaha,  Neb. 

League    of    Nebraska    Municipalities. 

Annual    Meeting.      R.    C.    Ozman,    Secre- 
tary, Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nov.  16-18. — Chicago,  III. 

Association  for  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mortality.  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
Secretary,  Medical  and  Chirurglcal 
Faculty  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.  20-24. — Richmond,  Va. 

American  Association  for  Highway 
Improvement.  First  Annual  Convention. 
Logan  Waller  Page,  President,  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Nov.  24-25. — Lakewood,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association.  An- 
nual Meeting.  A.  Exton,  Secretary,  75 
Beech  St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Dec.  4-9. — Havana,  Cuba. 

American    Public   Health    Association. 

William  C.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
District  Building,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Dec    13-15. — Washington,   D.    C. 

American  Civic  Association.  Annual 
Convention.  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Sec- 
retary, Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 
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Rre  Chief 
CROKER 

says  G, 

gReDAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS  - 


At  the  International  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition,  Chicago, 
September  29th,  Edward  F.  Croker,  Ex-Chief  of  New  York  City's  Fire 
Department,   who  spent  27  years  in   the  service,   12  years  as  chief,  said: 

F  we  are  to  better  conditions,  we  must  realize  that  'fireproof  is  not 
'fireproof  as  it    is  understood  today.     The  literal  definition   remains, 

but  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name There 

is  but  one  principle  to  fireproof  construction  irrespective  cf  the  kind  of 
structure.  To  have  fireproof  buildings,  architects  and  owners  must 
throw  aside  precedence  and  eliminate  the  use  of  combustible  and  semi- 
combustible  materials  in  their  construction. 

"  ....  If  there  were  still  an  absolute  necessity  for  its  use,  if  it 
could  not  be  replaced  with  steel,  as  it  has  been  in  many  modern  con- 
structions, it  would  then  be  well  to  attempt  to  conceive  of  something 
better.  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  wood  in  any  form  in  fireproof 
buildings  and  the  law  ought  not  to  permit  its  use. 

"  .  .  .  .  To  me  there  is  a  fascination  about  steel  interiors.  It  con- 
stantly emphasizes  the  absurdity  of  fire-fighting,  for  how  can  fires  rage 
if  they  have  nothing  *o  feed  upon?" 

Interviewed,  Ex-Fire  Chief  Croker  said:  "You  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  use  my  talk  partially  or  entirely  and  apply  it  to  your  products.  I  have 
watched  your  development  since  you  first  originated  cold  drawn  steel 
interiors  with  great  interest.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  My  address, 
and  the  fact  that  my  private  residence  will  be  equipped  throughout  with 
The  Dahlstrom  Products  is  as  strong  a  recommendation  as  I  can  make." 

DAHLSTROM   METALLIC  DOOR  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  and  Factories:   45  Blackstone  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Ex-Fire  Chief 
Croker's  ad- 
dress has  been 
done  in  booklet 
form.  Copes 
may  be  had  for 
the  askin^r, 
*  Buildings  As 
Th ey  Should 
Be"'  clearly  de- 
scribe s  t  he  elim- 
ination of  all 
combustt  b  le 
ntfiterials  in 
buildings ,  A 
copy  may  be  had 
for  the  postage, 
6c,     Se>id  for  it. 


Copyright^  2922,  by  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Company. 
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Guard  the  Service  Entrance — 
Safeguards  for  Municipal 
Protection 

Electrical  short  circuits 
are  made  to  stand  the  blame 
for  many  disastrous  fires,  the 
actual  cause  of  which  ex- 
perts are  unable  to  deter- 
mine. The  conflagration  in 
the  State  Capitol  at  Albany 
supplies  a  comparatively  re- 
cent and  striking  case  in 
point. 

There  can  be  little  dispute 
that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  "bad  dog"  de- 
serves its  name.  But  with 
proper  and  easily  procurable 
safeguards  generally  pro- 
vided, some  other  reason 
than  a  "short"  must  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Conduit,  condulets  and 
fuses  are  the  safeguards  re- 
ferred to — conduit,  to  protect 
the  wires  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  away  from 
all  inflammable  material; 
condulets,  which,  with  their 
threaded  hubs  and  cast  iron 
bodies,  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced form  of  conduit  out- 
lets, and  fuses,  properly  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  on 
service  wires  outside,  as  well 
as  at  suitable  points  within 
the  building. 

The  Crouse-Hinds  Co.,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  per- 
fected a  special  condulet, 
known  as  type  "FF,"  for 
housing  such  exterior  fuse 
protection.  Had  this  con- 
dulet been  installed  on  the 
factory's  outer  wall,  the  ac- 
companying picture,  telling 
its  story  of  destruction, 
never  could  have  been  taken. 
Here  a  short  circuit,  occur- 
ring somewhere  between  the 
transformer  and  the  switch- 
boards, burned  out  switch- 
boards, meters  and  steel 
service  cabinet  with  fuses, 
and  melted  2i/^  inch  conduit. 
Here  a  wholly  commendable 
interior  installation  was  de- 
stroyed through  neglect  to 
place  fuses  on  service  wires. 

[314] 


Front  View   of   Condulet 


After   the    Fire   Where    No 
Condulet    Was   Installed 


The  fuses  in  a  type  "FF" 
condulet  would  have  blown, 
the  instant  the  "short"  hap- 
pened, and  thus,  with  current 
cut  off,  the  damage  would  have 
been  confined  to  its  point  of 
origin,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
wire  at  most. 

A  front  view  of  this  con- 
dulet is  herewith  given,  and 
it  does  not  need  a  man  tech- 
nically informed  to  recog- 
nize its  advantages.  The 
housing  is  all  cast  iron,  with- 
in which  are  plates  arranged 
to  hold  fuse  blocks  of  stand- 
ard makes.  The  service 
wires  enter  through  porce- 
lain bushings  under  the  hood 
and,  after  being  connected 
with  the  fuse  terminals,  con- 
tinue into  the  building 
through  conduit  that  screws 
into  the  hub  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  condulet.  The 
door  is  rabbeted  and  also 
provided  with  gaskets,  so 
that,  when  fastened  shut  by 
the  wing  screw,  an  absolute- 
ly weatherproof  protection  is 
afforded  the  fuses. 

In  many  municipalities  the 
installation  of  type  "FF"  con- 
dulets at  service  entrances  is 
insisted  upon  by  the  local  in- 
spectors, and  we  believe  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when 
a  safety  device  of  this  char- 
acter will  be  made  a  require- 
ment by  the  National  Board 
of   Fire   Underwriters. 

Snow  Machinery 

As  the  annually-recurring 
problem  of  snow  removal  will 
soon  be  facing  municipal 
officials,  the  publication  by 
the  Good  Roads  Machinery 
Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  of 
an  attractive  folder  on  Snow 
Machinery  is  particularly 
timely.  As  pointed  out  in 
this  circular,  the  two  most 
important  considerations  in 
clearing  roads  and  streets  of 
snow  are  speed  and  economy. 
The    manner    in    which    th« 
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HOSE  BURST, 
FIREMEK  HURT, 

Exciting*  Moments  at  Blaze 
Wliicfi  Damaged  Business 
Building  and  Frightened  Pa- 
trons of  Nearby  Hotels. 


TWO  RESCUED  FROM 

FOURTH-STORY  BALCONY 


Showered  by  Failing  Glass  and 
Surrounded  by  Flames,  Mem- 
bers of  Engine  20  Are  Saved 
by  Comrades, 


Fire    that   was    discovered    early   to- 
day on.  the,  fourth  floor  of  11  and  iS 


Newspaper  items  like 
this  are  not  uncommon. 
Unsafe  fire  hose  is  an 
ugly  thing  to  handle. 
"Chief  Croker"  Fire 
Hose  is  specially  designed 
to  eliminate  the  elonga- 
tion and  twist  which  has 
been  responsible  in  the 
past  for  many  losses  of 
life  where  firemen  have 
been  thrown  from  ladders 
or  buildings  by  balky 
hose. 

In  addition  "Chief 
Croker"  Fire  Hose  is 
made  to  stand  every 
strain  which  will  be  re- 
quired of  it,  thereby  in- 
suring the  fire  force 
against  the  dangerous 
"bursts"  such  as  referred 
to  in  the  newspaper  clip- 
ping shown  herewith. 

Why  not  get  your  fire 
fighters  the  best  and  the 
safest  fire  hose  obtain- 
able? 


HUDSON  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRE  HOSE 

FLEXIBLE  RUBBER  SUCTION  CHEMICAL  HOSE,  ETC. 

General  Offices :  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American    City. 
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FIRE     STREAM     BEFORE     CLEANING     WATER     MAIN 

Good  Roads  machines  meet  these  require- 
ments is  outlined  in  the  circular.  It  also 
contains  excellent  illustrations  and  brief 
descriptions  of  these  various  devices,  in- 
cluding the  "Champion-,"  "Climax,"  and 
"Little  Winner"  snow  cleaning  machines, 
the  "Newcomb"  sidewalk  and  highway 
snow  plows  and  the  "Newcomb"  road  roller. 

Clean  Water  Mains 

The   condition   of   the   water   mains   of   a 
city  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  a  community.     The  National 
Water    Main    Cleaning    Company    of    New 
York    City    illustrates    this    in    connection 
with  the  matter  of  fire  protection  by  two 
photographs     showing     the     sizes     of     fire 
streams  before 
and    after    clean- 
ing water  mains. 
The  company  ob- 
tained   these    re- 
sults  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, 111.,  in  April, 
1911. 

The  Gasoline 
Tractor  in  Road 
Building 

The  increasing 
activity  in  road 
building  and  road 
maintenance  has 
reached  the  point 
where  more  eco- 
nomical and  effi- 
cient machinery 
must  be  em- 
ployed. 

Road  work  is 
generally  confined 
to  a  compara- 
tively  short    sea- 


son of  the  year, 
at  least  in  the 
Northern  portion 
of  the  country,  so 
that  three  points 
must  be  taken 
into  considera- 
tion: 

1.  A  large 
amount  of  work 
must  be  done  in 
a  short  period. 

2.  This  work 
must  be  done  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

3.  The  equip- 
ment in  most 
cases  must  neces- 
sarily be  idle 
several  months  in 
the    year. 

Only     a     short 
time    ago,    horses 
were  used  almost 
exclusively,     but 
their    high    main- 
tenance cost,  and  limited  capacity  for  work 
were   disadvantages   too   great  to   be   over- 
looked  by   contractors,   and   on  large  work 
horses   were   discarded   for   steam   tractors. 
Recently  the  wonderful  success  of  the  gaso- 
line tractor  and  its  many  advantages  over 
steam  and  horse  power  have  brought  it  to 
the  front  in  road  work. 

Attached  to  the  road  grader,  the  gasoline 
tractor  moves  along  at  an  even  speed  so 
that  the  operator  of  the  grader  can  keep  the 
proper  slope  to  the  road  and  carry  the  dirt 
evenly  and  smoothly  at  all  times.  The 
operator  is  also  able  to  do  considerably 
more  work  in  a  day  with  this  power  than 
with  any  other,  as  he  has  to  make  no  stops 
for  water  or  fuel.     Aside  from  operating  the 
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A 

Nearly   Fifty   Years   Ago 

we  began  the  manufacture  of  water  meters.     The 
Durability,  Efficiency  and  Mechanical  Superiority 

of  our  meters  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  test  of 
years.      In    the    UNION     ROTARY,    COLUMBIA, 
KING  DISK  and   NILO  Meters  we   offer  types  to 
meet  all  requirements.      Write   us  as  to  conditions 
and  we  will  gladly  offer  suggestions. 

UNION  WATER  METER  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 

_ 

YOUNG   &   SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED  BALL-BEARING 

CENTRES  FOR 

ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 


Ask  for  Catalogue  "B  B" 


HEENAN  DESTRUCTORS 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City 

Refuse  by  most   advanced 

European  Method 


THE  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ill   Broadway  _  .  -  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of 
Heenan  &  Froude  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  Limited 


Take  Care  of  Your  Lawns 

There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  GO. 

DIXON,  ILL. 


SANITARY     CARTS 


(Patented) 

(or  Garbage,  Niglit  Soil,  Material  from  Sewers,  Inlets,  Etc. 

MADE  FOK  1  OR  8   HOUSES 

IV rile  for  Catalogue 

GEO.  H.  HOLZBOG  &  BRO.,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana 


THE  GAMEWELL  FIRE  ALARM 
TELEGRAPH  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Signal 

TELEGRAPHS 

for 

Municipalities  and  Private 

Parties. 


The  Gamewell  system  of 
to-day  is  the  outcome  of  the 
combined  inventive  genius 
and  mechanical  skill  of  many 
whose  valuable  services  the 
company  has  been  able  to 
secure  during  the  past  fifty- 
six  years,  in  pursuance  of 
its  policy  of  meeting  at  any 
cost  the  requirements  of  the 
varied  conditions  existing  in 
different  localities. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Executive   Offices: 

30  VESEY  STREET 

New   York 
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road    grader,    the    gasoline   tractor 
has  many  other  uses  for  road  con- 
struction.    One   of   the   most    com- 
mon   is    that    of    hauling    material. 
One     engine     will     replace     many 
teams    for    this     work,    depending 
upon    several    tractors.     As   a   gen- 
eral rule,  the  longer  the  haul,  the 
greater  the  advantage  obtained  by 
its   use.     The  amount  of   material 
comprising     each     load     influences 
the    result    to    a    considerable    ex- 
tent.    The  engine  can  also  be  used 
to    furnish    power    for    driving   the 
stone-crushing  plant,  plowing,  pull- 
ing   stumps,     and     the     like.     For 
operating     elevating    graders,    the 
gasoline     tractor     is     said     to     be     unsur- 
passed.    It  proves  its  superiority  over  other 
powers,  especially  in  economy  and  rapidity. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  start  and  stop  six 
or  seven  hundred  times  a  day,  the  engine 
will   handle   an    elevating   grader    twice    as 
fast  as  horses  will. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  I  H  C  gaso- 
line tractor  has  done  25  per  cent  more  work 
than  steam  tractors  doing  similar  work.  A 
similar  comparison  to  horses  would  be  much 
greater.  In  most  cases  the  saving  in  oper- 
ating cost  is  even  greater. 

Automobile  Tires 

The  ten  fiery  red  Model  T  Ford  cars  re- 
cently purchased  for  the  use  of  division 
chiefs  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department 
will  hereafter  be  conspicuous  sights  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city's  fires.  These 
cars  are  open  runabouts;  they  are  fitted 
with  tires  made  by  the  Fisk  Rubber  Com- 
pany,  Chicopee   Falls,   Mass.,   and  each   car 


THE   GASOLINE    TRACTOR  IN   ROAD   BUILDING 

carries  a  spare  inflated  tire  as  equipment, 
so  that  in  case  of  any  tire  trouble  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  taking  off  one  tire  and 
adjusting  another.  The  only  contract  for 
pneumatic  tires  at  present  in  force  in  the 
New  York  Fire  Department  is  with  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

Heenan  Destructors  in  Canada 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Heenan  High  Temperature  De- 
structor which  was  built  for  the  city  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  months,  fulfilling  all  guarantees 
and  giving  highly  satisfactory  results,  and 
that  two  Canadian  cities,  Calgary  and 
Moosejaw,  have  placed  contracts  for 
Heenan  Destructors,  the  former  for  a  plant 
of  75  tons  capacity  per  24  hours,  the  latter 
for  a  plant  of  55  tons  capacity.  Both  of 
these  plants  have  been  arranged  so  that 
they  can  be  duplicated  whenever  necessity 
for  extension  arises. 


THE    TEN    FORD    CARS    USET)    BY    THE     DIVISION    CHIEFS    OF    THE    NEW    YORK 
FIRE   DEPARTMENT   ARE   EQUIPPED   WITH    FISK   TIRES 
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PUBLIC   EDUCATION   IN    COOPERATION    WITH   CIVIC    ART 
(Sidney  Lanier  Higli  School  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala.) 
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AN    UNPAVED    STREET    IX    SALT    LAKE    CITY 


THE    SAME    STREET,    AFTER    PAVING,    HAS    BP^COME    A   HANDSOME   BOULEVARD 
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Editorial  Comment 


Who  Shall   Head   the   Health 
Department  ? 

OUGHT  a  city  to  entrust  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  public 
health  to  a  physician  or  to  a 
well-trained  sanitary  engineer?  This 
and  other  interesting  problems  of 
municipal  health  administration  were 
discussed  at  one  of  the  National 
]\Iunicii3al  League  sessions  at  Rich- 
mond last  month.  The  League  was 
fortunate  in  having  in  attendance  at 
its  convention  such  health  experts  as 
Dr.  E.  C.  Levy,  of  Richmond;  Dr.  0. 
P.  Geier,  of  Cincinnati;  M.  N.  Baker, 
President  of  the  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  R.  K.  Flan- 
nagan,  of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia.  The  health  subject 
was  introduced  by  a  paper  written  by 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sanitary  Biology  and  Public  Health, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

That  most  health,  departments  ar?; 
inadequately  financed,  and  that  even 
the  limited  funds  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal are  often  spent  without  true 
economy,  was  forcibly  stated  in  Mr. 
Gunn's  paper.  Excessive  emphasis 
may  be  given  to  meat  and  food  inspec- 
tion, for  example,  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  milk  supply.  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  measure  the  success 
of  any  health  department  by  compar- 
ing the  local  death  rate  with  the  vital 
statistics  of  other  cities  was  shown.  It 
is  Mr.  Gunn's  opinion  that  true  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  cannot  be  had  with- 
out a  properly  trained  sanitarian  as 
health  officer.  He  offered  the  practical 
suggestion  that  small  neighboring 
communities  might  combine  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  joint  employment  of  a 
trained  health  expert,  in  preference  to 
each  depending  on  an  underpaid  and 
probably  inefficient  local  doctor. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Gunn's 
paper  Sv^me  important  ideas  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  various  speakers.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Levy  that  ex- 
penditures for  public  health  work 
should  not  be  too  closely  standardized. 
Conditions  affecting  the  public  health 


differ  Avidely  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  each  community  must 
be  considered  as  a  separate  problem. 
In  the  administration  of  a  health 
board,  as  the  speaker  well  said,  "if  we 
put  economy  first  we  will  not  attain  ef- 
ficiency, but  if  we  put  efficiency  first 
we  will  certainly  attain  economy." 

The  limited  supply  of  good  health 
officers  was  deplored  by  Mr.  Baker, 
who  advocated  well  trained  engineers 
or  sanitary  biologists  as  showing 
greater  efficiency  in  public  health 
work  than  most  physicians.  The  doc- 
tor's training  is  too  often  confined  to 
the  treatment  of  individual  cases,  ren- 
dering him  inefficient  in  public  pre- 
ventive sanitation.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  by  Mr.  Baker  on  the  im- 
portance of  health  boards  concentrat- 
ing on  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases  by  stopping  their  spread  at 
the  source,  which  is  the  person  having 
the  disease. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Geier,  who 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  biggest 
thing  advocates  of  good  government 
can  do  is  to  instill  in  our  American 
communities  a  desire,  not  merely  for 
efficiency,  but  for  some  real  health 
work.  As  yet  the  medical  profession 
has  been  offered  altogether  too  little 
financial  incentive  to  abandon  private 
practice  for  public  service.  The  effect 
which  health  work  may  have  in  arous- 
ing the  people  to  the  general  problem 
of  clean  government  was  pointed  out. 
Get  the  citizens  of  a  community  united 
in  a  campaign  for  good  health,  and  a 
long  step  has  been  taken  towards  the 
breaking  up  of  political  partisanship 
in  that  city. 

"In  industry  efficiency  consists  in 
making  things  happen,  while  in  sanita- 
tion it  consists  in  making  things  not 
happen,"  said  Dr.  Lay,  of  Richmond, 
lie  also  used,  in  modified  form,  an  il- 
lustration which  has  been  found  ef- 
fective in  stimulating  interest  in  health 
work,  and  which  might  well  be  em- 
ployed in  talks  on  sanitation  in  every 
city  in  the  land.  It  was  to  this  ef- 
fect: 
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Suppose  in  any  city,  each  resident 
were  compelled  to  call  once  each  year 
at  the  Health  Office  and  receive  a  slip 
which  would  determine  the  condition 
of  his  health  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  There  would  be  a  certain 
number  of  slips  indicating  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  small  pox,  etc., 
some  of  them  showing  illnesses  and 
others  deaths.  There  would  also  bQ 
numerous  blank  slips  indicating  good 
health.  With  what  profound  gratitude 
would  those  fortunate  enough  to  draw 
the  blank  slips  depart  from  the  Health 
Office,  and  how  ready  would  be  the  en- 
tire community  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Health  in  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  blank  slips  for  future  years ! 

As  a  striking  indication  of  the  need 
for  public  education  in  health  matters, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Flannagan 
that  in  the  State  of  Virginia  there  are 
at  present  only  four  cities  having 
health  officers  paid  for  all  of  their 
time. 

Another  speaker  on  this  subject  was 
E.  H.  Pendleton,  Editor  of  the  Citizens' 
Bulletin,  of  Cincinnati,  who  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  arousing  business  men 
to  the  importance  of  health  work  from 
a  financial,  as  well  as  from  a  humani- 
tarian, point  of  view. 

That  some  method  should  be  worked 
out,  not  only  of  employing  experts  in 
local  health  work,  but  of  finding  them, 
through  a  state  committee  of  health  ex- 
perts, was  the  opinion  of  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  An- 
other speaker  showed  the  importance 
of  amending  a  city's  charter,  when 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  employing  of  an  expert  not  already 
a  resident  of  the  community. 


Summarizing  these  excellent  sugges- 
tions. The  American  City  offers  for 
the  consideration  of  its  readers  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

See  that  your  local  Board  of  Health 
is  composed  of  the  most  broad-minded, 
public-spirited  men — or  men  and 
women — who  can  be  induced  to  give  of 


their  time  and  thought  to  this  vitally 
important  work. 

Place  ample  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Help  them,  if  you  can,  to  secure  as 
chief  health  officer  the  ablest  expert 
who  can  be  found,  be  he  doctor  or 
sanitary  engineer.  If  your  city  is  large 
enough,  employ  both.  If  too  small  to 
afford  either,  combine  with  neighbor- 
ing towns  in  the  joint  employment  of 
a  sanitary  expert,  enlisting  also  the  co- 
operation of  your  local  physicians  in 
solving  your  public  health  problems. 

See  that  the  vital  statistics  of  your 
community  are  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently kept,  and  that  your  local  Board 
.of  Health  publishes  for  free  distri- 
bution an  annual  report,  a  summary  of 
which  should  be  furnished  to  your 
local  newspapers.  This  report  should 
be  so  classified  as  to  make  possible  a 
measuring  of  expenses  in  terms  of 
Avork  achieved. 

Expect  an  improvement  in  the  health 
record  of  your  own  city  from  year  to 
year,  but  don't  place  too  much  de- 
pendence on  a  comparison  Avith  statis- 
tics from  other  cities.  Each  com- 
munity must  be  considered  by  itself. 

Place  special  emphasis  on  preventive 
rather  than  on  curative  work ;  control 
communicable  diseases  by  stopping 
their  spread  at  the  source;  in  trying 
to  abolish  insanitary  conditions,  re- 
member that  the  strength  of  inspec- 
tion lies  in  frequent  reinspection. 

Stir  up  local  interest  in  health  work 
by  practical,  convincing  literature  and 
lectures  that  will  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age citizen ;  show  the  business  men  of 
your  city  that  efficient  health  work 
pays  big  dividends ;  and  show  the 
Avorkers  for  civic  betterment  that  a 
clean  city  offers  a  poor  breeding  place 
for  municipal  corruption. 

And  if  you  are  a  college  man,  use 
your  influence  with  your  alma  mater 
to  do  more  Avork  and  better  work  in 
training  public  health  experts.  Not 
only  is  the  laborer  Avorthy  of  his  hire; 
the  hire  will  soon  be  Avorthy  of  the 
laborer  Avho  can  really  do  the  job. 


Examples  of  Foreign  Civic  Art 

A  Monthly  Page  Illustrating  City  Beautification  Abroad 
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The  Public  Belt  Railroad  of  New  Orleans 

A    Broad   and    Permanent   System   Which    Furnishes   Ter- 
minal  Facilities   to   Railroads,    Industries   and   Water- 
craft     Without     Discrimination,     Restriction     or 
Delay — A   Method   of   Handling   Garbage 
Said    to    Be    the    Only    One    of    Its 
Kind     in     the     United     States 

By  Louis  A.  Dodge 


FINANCED  without  the  issue  of  a 
bond  and  now  earning  a  revenue 
in  excess  of  operating  expenses, 
the  Public  Belt  Railroad  of  New  Or- 
leans is  the  only  road  in  the  United 
States  dedicated  to  perpetual  public 
uses  as  a  belt  line  system,  built  by  pub- 
lic money  and  operated  by  public  of- 
ficials. Although  it  has  never  issued  a 
bond,  it  is  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  to  do  so. 

At  the  1911  convention  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities,  Mayor 
Behrman  of  New  Orleans  said: 

Railroad  switch  facilities  at  large  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  centers  must  be 
operated  as  a  connected  whole  to  secure 
maximum  results.  Terminals  that  are  not 
operated  by  one  interest  are  lacking  in 
proper  and  effective  organization,  no  matter 
how  efficiently  the  various  railroads  operat- 
ing the  several  portions  of  tracks  are  estab- 
lished, for  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  ship- 
ments for  local  or  shipside  delivery  to  more 
than  one  railroad,  the  handling  is  necessarily 
retarded  and  made  expensive. 

The  only  means,  in  my  opinion,  by  which 
this  principle  can  be  put  into  effective  prac- 
tice is  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
municipally  owned  and  operated  belt  rail- 
road, because,  without  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  a  city  vesting  in  any  one  corpora- 
tion the  requisite  grants  that  would  create 
such  a  perfect  local  condition,  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  do  so,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  trust  corporation  would  care  to  create 
facilities  from  time  to  time  for  convenience 
of  commerce  when  such  additional  facilities, 
although  advantageous  to  others,  would  not 
prove  profitable  to  it. 

A  municipality  establishing  a  belt-railroad 
service  should  zealously  guard  its  welfare. 
It  needs  the  active  support  and  assistance 
of  the  legislative  branch,  as  well  as  all 
officers  of  the  city  government,  in  its  proper 
development,  which  should  be  constant  and 
in  keeping  with  commercial  progress  and 
the  demands  of  the  service.  It  is  essential 
that  it  shall  operate  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  in  fact  as  well  as  in   name.     It 
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is  obvious  that  franchises  for  switching  pur- 
poses granted  to  trunk  railroads  will  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  city's  railroads,  al- 
though such  grants  may  not  be  used  in 
active  competition.  Complete  facilities  and 
efficient  operation,  without  which  you  can- 
not satisfy  the  commercial  and  shipping 
public,  are  imperative,  and  their  usefulness 
will  be  very  much  restricted,  unless  with 
these  two  essential  elements  for  success 
you  can  force  their  use  by  trunk  railroads 
by  originating  freight  that  will  create  com- 
petition among  them,  and  by  giving  them 
direct  and  cheap  connection  with  all  trans- 
portation interests. 

That  the  effective  control  of  railroad  ter- 
minals is  to  be  found  only  in  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  such  facilities  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  which  now  owns  and 
operates  a  belt  railroad. 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  his 
report  on  transportation  by  water  in 
the  United  States,  said  of  this  road: 

This  railroad,  in  work  already  com- 
pleted and  in  extensions  definitely  pro- 
vided for,  is  the  best  example  in  the 
country  of  a  practical  coordination  of  rail, 
industrial  and  water  business  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  community. 

The  Plan  and  Its  History 
It  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  World's  Cotton  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  was  held  in  New 
Orleans  in  1885,  that  the  idea  of  a  pub- 
licly owned  belt  railroad  for  New  Or- 
leans was  first  suggested.  The  idea 
is  credited  to  J.  E.  Auvray,  a  native  of 
the  city,  who  is  not  now  living.  A 
body  of  citizens  who  thought  well  of 
his  project  organized  to  create  the  en- 
terprise, but  met  with  slight  recog- 
nition from  city  officials  and  with  lit- 
tle public  enthusiasm.  It  passed  out  of 
the  public  mind  as  similar  premature 
ideas  usually  do. 
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CLEANING  ONE  OF  THE  GARBAGE  CARS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  BELT  RAILROAD  OF 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Later  the  project  was  revived  by  an- 
other set  of  men,  among  them  James 
"W.  Porch,  now  President  of  the  New 
Orleans  Progressive  Union,  and  active- 
ly working  to  establish  a  great  steam- 
ship line  with  the  East  and  South 
American  ports  for  New  Orleans; 
Henry  B.  Schreiber,  now  a  state  rail- 
road commissioner,  and  William  B. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Cotton  Exchange.  By  their  ef- 
forts an  ordinance  creating  the  Public 
Belt  Railroad  Commission  was  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  in  October,  1904. 
On  July  1,  1905,  with  ceremonies  in 
which  the  Governor  of  the  state  took 
a  part,  the  construction  work  was  in- 
augurated. The  project  had  then  the 
hearty  support  of  Mayor  Martin  Behr- 
man,  who  is  still  deeply  interested  in 
the  belt  line. 

For  the  construction  of  the  road  the 
city  has  appropriated  sums  at  various 
times  amounting  to  about  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  though  the  road  is 
only  about  one-half  completed  it  is  now 
earning  a  revenue  of  over  $2,000  per 
month  above  expenses,  and  the  revenue 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  belt  line 
extends  along  the  city  front,  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles,  serving  all  the 


public  wharves  except  that  of  the  Il- 
linois Central,  known  as  Stuyvesant 
Docks,  and  has  close  connections  with 
that  road.  It  connects  with  the  eight 
big  trunk  lines  having  terminals  in 
New  Orleans,  and  with  every  one  of 
the  smaller  lines  except  the  New  Or- 
leans, Fort  Jackson  and  Grand  Isle 
Railroad  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  When  completed, 
the  road  will  have  a  main  track  line 
of  22  miles,  circling  the  entire  business 
district  and  nearly  all  of  the  residen- 
tial portion.  When  the  road  was 
begun  it  was  contemplated  that  it 
Avould  encircle  practically  the  entire 
built-up  area  of  the  city,  but  so  exten- 
sively has  the  building  area  increased 
and  so  many  suburban  residence  tracts 
have  been  laid  out  that  there  is  a  large 
residence  area  beyond  the  belt  line. 

That  the  belt  project  is  appreciated 
as  a  means  of  developing  business  and 
improving  real  estate  values  is  evi- 
denced by  a  recent  offer  made  by  the 
Ursuline  Nuns,  Avho  own  a  large  tract 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  extending 
from  the  river  back  to  Lake  Ponchar- 
train,  to  donate  to  the  city  a  right  of 
way  eighty  feet  wide  for  an  extension 
of  the  belt  to  run  through  their  prop- 
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erty.  As  it  is  well  known  that  no 
church  community  would  ever  donate 
free  of  costs  to  a  municipality  so  large 
and  valuable  an  area,  the  significance 
is  apparent  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  Ursuline  Nuns  propose  to  sell  to 
various  persons  for  commercial  pur- 
poses the  property  they  own  lying 
along  the  right  of  way  they  propose 
to  donate  to  the  city,  as  they  feel  as- 
sured that  with  the  belt  line  running 
through  their  property  it  can  be  dis- 
posed of  to  advantage. 

Solving  the  Garbage  Disposal  Problem 

Not  only  is  the  public  belt  solving 
for  New  Orleans  a  great  problem  of 
freight  transference,  but  the  road 
serves  the  city  in  many  other  ways. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  system  by 
which  the  garbage  of  the  city  is  dis- 
posed of.  As  this  system  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  known  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  it  is  worthy 
of  explanation  in  passing.  Located 
along  the  river  front  about  two  miles 
apart  are  five  garbage-receiving  sta- 
tions connected  with  the  belt  railroad 
by  switches.  To  these  stations  the 
garbage  of  the  city  is  conveyed  in 
carts  and  is  there  dumped  into  large, 
specially  designed  garbage  cars,  each 
of  a  capacity  of  about  fifty  cubic 
yards.  The  garbage  is  then  sprinkled 
with  a  deodorizer  or  disinfectant. 
These  cars,  of  which  there  are  about 
eighteen  in  service,  are  hauled  over 
the  belt  tracks,  the  cars  being  closed, 
to  points  far  out  in  the  swamps,  where 
the  garbage  is  dumped  and  spread 
about,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
using  the  ground  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  city  waste  or  dry  refuse  is 
carted  to  points  in  the  rear  of  the  city 
and  used  for  filling  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, being  sprinkled  with  disin- 
fectants. Although  the  city  pays  a 
belting  charge  of  two  dollars  per  car  to 
the  belt  railroad  for  handling  these 
cars,  the  revenue  ultimately  becomes  a 
public  one,  as  the  belt  railroad  is  en- 
tirely municipally  owned,  and  when- 
ever its  earnings  are  sufficiently  more 
than  its  expenses  its  funds  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  municipal  improvement. 


Other  Uses  and  Benefits 

Besides  handling  the  garbage  of  the 
city,  the  belt  serves  in  hauling  sand 
for  building  levees  along  the  river 
front,  in  hauling  timber  and  steel 
structural  material  for  wharves  and 
sheds,  and  also  in  hauling  the  deposits 
of  river  sand  from  the  batture  to  the 
rear  of  the  city  for  filling  purposes. 
It  is  also  used  to  haul  material  in  con- 
nection with  the  sewerage  and  water 
plants. 

As  a  permanent  check  against  any 
of  the  trunk  lines  attempting  to  'hold 
up''  a  shipper  on  its  line,  the  belt 
serves  as  a  power  for  good.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  shipper  was  located  on 
one  of  the  trunk  lines,  or  had  switch 
track  facilities  with  it,  and  there  was 
no  belt  railroad,  that  road  could  have 
the  shipper  at  its  mercy;  but  with  the 
belt  connection  should  any  road  fail  to 
give  the  shipper  satisfactory  service,  he 
can  easily  by  means  of  the  belt  transfer 
his  business  to  a  competing  road.  In 
another  way  the  belt  serves  in  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  direction.  In  this 
age  the  more  gigantic  the  combination 
the  easier  it  seems  to  be  accomplished, 
and  it  is  possible  that  all  the  roads  en- 
tering the  city  might  come  under  one 
ownership  with  the  power  to  limit  or 
circumscribe  facilities  and  to  practical- 
ly dominate  every  interest.  The  pub- 
lic belt  would  forestall  this,  and  even 
though  the  roads  should  circumscribe 
the  points  of  outlet  by  closing  some  of 
the  terminals,  the  service  of  the  belt 
would  be  as  complete.  There  would 
simply  be  fewer  gateways.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Mr.  Smith  referred  to  the 
publicly  owned  belt  with  commenda- 
tion. 

Working  in  harmony  with  the  Dock 
Commission,  which  is  a  state  board 
controlling  nearly  all  the  wharves  and 
wharf  facilities,  and  the  Orleans  Levee 
Board,  controlling  the  levees,  the  pub- 
lic belt  is  in  position  to  get  the  best  of 
opportunities  along  the  river  front, 
and  does  get  the  lion's  share  of  the 
wharf  facilities.  New  Orleans  is  now 
in  position  to  handle  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  is 
preparing  to  reach  out  for  the  business 
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of    the    world    through    the    Panama 
Canal. 

Practically  the  whole  wharf  front  of 
New  Orleans  is  owned  by  the  state, 
and  in  this  New  Orleans  is  as  fortunate 
as  in  having  the  belt  railroad.  The 
Dock  Commission  owns  and  controls 
all  the  river  front  except  4,760  feet 
owned  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
It  owns  nearly  seven  miles  of  public 
wharves,  upon  the  greater  portion  of 
Avhich  steel  sheds  are  constructed.  The 
harbor  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  when  the  commerce  demands,  the 
Public  Belt  will  connect  with  both 
sides  of  the  river  by  using  a  system 
of  car  floats  to  transport  cars  across 
the  river. 

Cost  and  Methods  of  Operation 

Although  the  belt  is,  as  stated  be- 
fore, only  about  one-half  completed, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1911  it 
handled  67,509  cars,  an  average  of 
over  11,000  ears  per  month.  During 
this  period  it  earned  $99,977.15,  with 
expenses  of  $87,155.46  or  a  net  revenue 
above  expenses  of  $12,821.69. 

With  switch  tracks  connecting  with 
the  big  commercial  houses  and  fac- 
tories and  serving  the  entire  wharf 
system  except  the  Illinois  Central 
wharves,  the  belt  is  operated  on  a  fixed 
charge  of  two  dollars  per  car  for  hand- 
ling and  pays  the  railroads  a  per  diem 
charge  for  cars  held  over  a  specified 
time.  Its  plan  of  operation  is  simple. 
Shippers  along  the  belt  with  empty  or 
loaded  cars  to  move  have  only  to  notify 
the  nearest  belt  clerk  advising  the  des- 
tinations of  the  cars.  If  less  than  car- 
load shipments  are  to  be  handled,  the 
belt  will  place  a  car  that  may  be  loaded 
with  local  shipments  for  different 
roads,  and  the  belt  will  make  the  dis- 


tribution. The  shipper  receives  from 
the  conductor  of  the  belt  line  a  receipt 
which  is  to  him  as  a  bill  of  lading  for 
a  local  shipment  and  which  is  transfer- 
able at  the  office  of  the  railroad  over 
which  the  shipment  is  made.  Local 
business  is  handled  in  cars  owned  by 
the  belt.  For  inbound  shipments  the 
clerk  is  notified  that  certain  cars,  giv- 
ing their  number  and  initials  and 
points  of  shipment,  are  expected  at  a 
certain  date.  A  record  is  made,  and 
Avhen  the  cars  arrive,  that  very  night 
or  day  they  will  be  placed  on  the  con- 
signee's spur. 

Not  long  since  a  shipment  of  a  train 
load  of  packing-house  products  from 
Kansas  City  was  handled  from  the 
shipper's  warehouse  to  the  ship's  side 
in  New  Orleans,  ready  for  loading,  in 
less  than  fifty  hours,  the  belt  taking 
but  a  few  hours  to  switch  the  train  in 
and  deliver  the  goods  to  the  ship. 

The  affairs  of  the  belt  are  handled 
by  a  commission  composed  of  the 
Mayor,  representatives  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex- 
change, the  Cotton  Exchange,  the  Pro- 
gressive Union,  the  Contractors  and 
Dealers  Exchange,  and  members  at 
large,  composing  a  board  of  seventeen 
commissioners.  W.  B.  Thompson,  at 
the  head  of  the  belt  as  President  pro 
tem,  is  President  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange.  The  board  is  made 
up  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
city.  Its  operation  is  conducted  by  a 
superintendent,  a  secretary,  and  an  en- 
gineer, who  are  not  members  of  the 
commission.  The  employes  in  the  of- 
fice and  the  train  and  yard  crews  re- 
ceive about  the  same  rate  of  pay  as 
other  railroads,  possibly  a  little  better. 
None  of  the  commissioners  receives  a 
dollar  of  compensation  for  his  services. 
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Putting  a  City  Plan  Into  Action 

The   Budget   the   Important   City   Problem — Money   Must 

Be   Spent   for   the   Ignorant,    the   Diseased   and 

the  Criminal,  if  It  Is  Not  Spent  for 

Properly  Planning  Our  Cities 

By  John  Nolen 

City  Planner 


GRANTING  that  means,  private  or 
public,  can  be  found  to  under- 
take the  drafting  of  a  town  or 
city  plan,  based  upon  a  survey  of  local 
conditions,  and  to  keep  planning  ahead ; 
granting  that  such  plans  can  be  pre- 
pared with  proper  and  well  defined 
controlling  purposes,  coordinating  one 
part  with  another,  how  is  the  plan  to 
be  put  in  action?  Have  American 
cities  generally  the  powers  necessary 
for  this  rather  new  and  different  kind 
of  city-making? 

The  charters  under  which  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  operate  vary 
greatly  and  in  general  they  convey  but 
limited  powers  as  compared  with  the 
cities  of  Europe.  Most  cities,  however, 
have  large  powers  in  the  field  of  city 
planning  which  they  do  not  now  ex- 
ercise. The  first  change  should  be  to 
employ  to  better  advantage  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  city  councils  of  many 
cities  have  authority  to  transform  their 
towns  and  cities  by  administrative  ac- 
tion alone,  if  they  would.  In  many 
cities,  for  example,  the  city  govern- 
ment has  ample  power  to  inaugurate  a 
much  better  system  of  laying  out  and 
constructing  streets  and  thorough- 
fares and  of  meeting  the  cost  of  such 
improvements.  Where  the  city  char- 
ters are  inadequate,  the  aid  of  the 
state  legislature  must  be  invoked.  Such 
legislation  has  already  been  sought  in 
a  number  of  states,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Connecticut,  for  example,  and 
easily  secured.  If  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained,  American  cities  must 
have  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule  and 
a  degree  of  authority  approaching  that 
granted  to  English  towns  and  cities  by 

*  From  Mr.  Nolen's  forthcoming  book  on  "Re- 
planning  Small  Cities." 
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the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act 
of  1909. 

Does  City  Planning  Pay? 

Given  a  city  plan  with  the  necessary 
administrative  machinery  to  revise  and 
keep  it  up-to-date,  and  the  power  to 
execute  it,  we  must  meet  still  another 
and  in  some  respects  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of'  city  planning — the  cost.  As  a, 
rule  the  first  question  asked  by  city 
officials  and  business  men,  when  more 
comprehensive  city  planning  is  pro- 
posed, is  "Does  it  pay?"  Three  points 
may  be  given  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  certain  things  are 
indispensable  for  every  city — suitable 
streets,  thoroughfares,  public  build- 
ings, homes,  and  an  adequate  number 
of  playgrounds,  parks,  and  open  spaces. 
All  these  must  be  had  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  them  or 
of  not  getting  them.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  when.  Short-sighted  citi- 
zens often  deceive  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  saving  money  and 
avoiding  expense  by  postponing  ex- 
penditures for  these  city  necessities, 
for  necessities  they  are.  Observation 
and  experience  in  such  matters  proves- 
that  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  By  such 
action  they  are  merely  increasing  pub- 
lic expenses,  increasing  the  kind  of 
burden  from  which  the  majority  of 
American  cities  are  suffering  to-day. 
Simply  because  the  value  of  land  in 
growing  cities  steadily  increases  in* 
price,  because  street  widening  and  the 
clearing  of  properties  for  playgrounds 
and  open  spaces  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  more  and  more  improvements  as- 
the  years  go  on,  and  because  the  con- 
stant rebuilding  of  public  edifices  costs; 
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more  than  an  adequate  building,  prop- 
erly and  permanently  located  at  first, 
would  have  cost — simply  because  of 
such  facts  as  these,  is  postponement  a 
costly  practice.  Specific  illustrations 
could  be  given  from  a  dozen  cities  to 
enforce  each  one  of  these  statements. 

City  Planning  Better  and  Cheaper 

Secondly,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  cities  must  choose  usually  between 
one  form  of  expenditure  or  another. 
The  people  of  a  city  may  prefer  to  pay 
the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  epi- 
demics like  typhoid  fever  rather  than 
increase  the  outlay  for  water  and 
sewers  and  other  forms  of  sanitation. 
They  may  elect  to  pay  the  bills  result- 
ing from  an  inadequate  street  system 
for  traffic  and  the  convenient  circula- 
tion of  men  and  goods,  rather  than 
make  the  loans  and  annual  appropria- 
tions required  by  the  adoption  of  a 
more  up-to-date  method  of  locating  and 
improving  streets  and  highways.  But 
does  it  pay?  These  same  unreflecting 
individuals  may  prefer  to  lay  out  the 
money  that  they  must  lay  out  for  ig- 
norant, inefficient,  diseased  and  de- 
formed children,  for  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  reformatories,  rather  than  meet  the 
smaller  expense  of  adequate  schools, 
schoolgrounds  and  playgrounds.  It 
costs  only  $800  to  educate  a  normal  boy 
in  the  Boston  schools  for  twelve  years, 
or  less  than  $70  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  costs  $400  to  take  care  of  a 
bad  boy  in  a  Massachusetts  reforma- 
tory for  one  year.  Which  is  cheaper, 
to  say  nothing  of  better?  Massa- 
chusetts spends  $6,500,000  a  year  on 
criminals,  which  is  10  per  cent  of  all 
her  taxes.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  had 
the  same  kind  of  sanity  in  public  ex- 
penditures that  we  have  in  private  ex- 
penditures? It  ought  to  be  plain  to  a 
thrifty  citizen  and  taxpayer  that  city 
planning,  as  now  understood,  proposes 
not  only  a  better  method  but  also,  in 
the  end,  a  cheaper  method. 

In.  the  third  place,  let  it  be  frankly 
confessed  how  narrow  and  sordid  this 
line  of  reasoning  is.  Cities  pay  heavily 
for  a  mean  and  unbusinesslike  policy  in 
many  ways,  that  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
scribed or  put  into  dollars  and  cents, 


but  which  business  men  and  city  of- 
ficials understand  very  well.  The  es- 
sential question  is  not  one  of  cost,  the 
attempt  to  balance  the  expense  of  bet- 
ter planning  against  increased  revenues 
resulting  from  it.  At  bottom  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  real  values  in  public 
welfare  are  to  be  had  from  this  sort  of 
city  planning,  and  whether  the  com- 
munity can  provide  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  to  purchase  these 
values.  As  a  well  known  authority  on 
cities  has  recently  pointed  out,  the  cen- 
tral and  all-important  problem  of  the 
cities  is  the  budget.  How  to  spend  hon- 
estly, liberally,  efficiently,  and  prompt- 
ly for  the  protection  of  life,  health,  and 
property,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  and  how  to  levy  for  these 
expenditures  upon  the  advantage  fund 
created  by  the  community  life  in  such 
a  manner  that  taxation  shall  not  breed 
fresh  inequality,  injustice  and  civic 
disloyalty. 

Not  Higher  Taxes,   But  Greater 
Borrowing  Power 

There  is  a  widespread  outcry  against 
the  amount  of  city  taxes  and  the  in- 
crease of  city  indebtedness.  It  might 
be  well  to  inquire  how  fir  this  outcry 
is  warranted.  The  total  amount  of 
city  taxes  is  necessarily  large,  because 
both  the  services  rendered  and  the 
population  are  large.  But  are  city 
taxes  high  per  capita  considering  the 
services?  They  will  average,  take  the 
country  over,  only  $15.82  per  capita  per 
annum.  In  Massachusetts  towns  and 
cities  the  average  is  $17.70  per  capita, 
probably  higher  than  in  any  other 
state.  Out  of  this  sum  the  city  or  town 
pays  all  the  cost  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  for  public  health  and 
sanitation,  for  streets,  highways  and 
bridges,  for  charities  and  correction, 
for  public  schools,  for  libraries  and 
reading  rooms,  for  recreation  and  for 
government.  Does  an  equal  sum  in 
the  family  budget  expended  for  other 
services  bring  an  equal  return?  In- 
deed, might  not  an  increase  in  the  city 
tax  rate — assuming  honest  and  wise 
expenditure — actually  result  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  living?  It  does  in  Ger- 
many.    The   conception   of  a   German 
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city  is  that  of  a  household,  with  the 
municipality  in  control  of  education, 
amusement,  recreation,  health  and 
morals,  providing  technical  training 
for  self-support,  promoting  individual 
thrift  and  when  necessary  protecting 
the  individual  from  misfortune. 

So  far  as  city  planning  goes,  how- 
ever, the  financial  reform  needed  in  our 
cities  is  not  so  much  an  increase  in 
the  city  tax  rate  as  an  increase  in  the 
borrowing  capacity.  State  regulations 
on  this  point  appear  to  differ  greatly, 
some  cities  (as  in  Massachusetts)  be- 
ing limited  to  2^  per  cent  of  their 
assessed  valuation,  while  others  (as  in 
New  Jersey)  may  borrow  as  high  as 
25  per  cent.  The  average,  however,  is 
low,  from  about  5  to  7  per  cent,  and 
the  assessment  is  not  usually  full  value. 
If  American  cities  are  to  undertake 
great  public  improvements  in  thorough- 
fares, transportation,  docks,  and  har- 
bors, public  buildings  and  public 
grounds,  housing,  etc.,  a  decided  in- 
crease in  city  bond  issues  is  essential. 
The  borrowing  capacity  of  most  of  the 
cities  whose  plans  are  presented  in  this 
book,  for  instance,  is  quite  inadequate 
for  the  execution  of  a  businesslike  and 
constructive  policy  of  public  improve- 
ments. A  comparison  of  this  borrow- 
ing capacity  with  that  of  an  import- 
ant private  corporation  with  a  similar 
amount  of  business  to  transact,  will 
illustrate  the  handicap  under  which 
American  cities  must  labor  for  effi- 
ciency. Moreover,  no  account  is  taken 
usually  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  a  city  which  reduce  the 
amount  of  its  liabilities — for  instance, 
the  land  and  buildings  that  it  owns. 

The  practice  of  European  cities  with 
regard  to  bond  issues  is  quite  differ- 
ent. The  amounts  there  are  much 
larger.  Paris  has  recently  authorized 
a  loan  of  $180,000,000,  a  sum  which 
our  cities  even  in  proportion  to  their 
population  never  approach.  Berlin  has 
a  total  debt  of  $99,294,500.  Frankfort 
has  recently  issued  bonds  for  $18,000,- 
000  simply  for  the  development  of  its 


harbor  and  river  frontage.  Dussel- 
dorf,  which  stands  out  even  among 
German  cities  as  a  most  progressive 
and  well  managed  municipality,  has  a 
debt  of  $29,000,000,  or  $100  per  capita. 
This  is  at  least  double  the  indebtedness 
of  the  average  American  city  of  the 
same  size. 

Sounder  Financial  Policy  Needed 

In  brief,  if  American  cities  are  to 
enter  into  large  and  farsighted  city 
planning  schemes,  a  sounder  policy 
of  municipal  finance  must  be  adopted. 
There  must  be  a  generous  increase  of 
the  borrowing  capacity,  a  recognition 
of  the  value  of  city  assets,  a  nicer  dis- 
crimination between  improvements 
which  are  permanent  and  in  the  nature 
of  investments  and  those  which  are  not, 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  cur- 
rent taxes.  There  must  be  a  share,  a 
much  larger  share  for  the  community 
in  increasing  land  values,  a  truer  identi- 
fication of  cost  and  benefit,  and  a 
wider  use  of  the  method  of  special  as- 
sessment, as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  improvements.  With  a  wiser, 
fairer  and  more  businesslike  system  of 
city  finance,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  real  burdens  of  city  taxes  would  be 
heavier  than  at  present.  Indeed,  they 
Avould  probably  be  perceptibly  light- 
ened. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
whether  we  care  about  health,  or  about 
wholesome  and  refreshing  recreation, 
or  about  beauty  in  civic  life ;  or 
Avhether  we  care  only  about  the  in- 
crease of  industrial  wealth  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  we  must,  sooner  or 
later,  turn  for  aid  to  this  subject  of 
comprehensive  coordinated  city  plan- 
ning. While  not  a  panacea,  it  offers 
one  safe  and  sure  way  out  of  many  dl 
our  municipal  difficulties.  Especially 
serviceable  will  comprehensive  plan- 
ning be  if  applied  early  to  small  cities, 
cities  with  a  population  of  from  10,000 
to  100,000,  cities  with  an  assured  fu- 
ture, but  with  conditions  still  rela- 
tively plastic. 


Open- Air  Municipal  Skating  Rinks  at  Reading,  Pa. 

By  Mandes  Gotder 


THE  two  open  air  municipal  skating 
rinks  at  Reading  are  the  first  of 
their  kind  in  this  country.  They 
are  approximately  250  feet  by  130  feet 
each.  During  warm  weather  the  rinks 
are  open  to  the  public  for  roller  skating, 
while  during  freezing  weather  they  are 
open  for  ice  skating.  They  are  built 
over  the  Penn  Street  distributing  reser- 
voirs, which  are  located  at  the;  entrance 
to  the  City  Park  and  to  all  general  ap- 
pearances form  part  of  the  park.  The 
reservoirs  were  built  about  forty  years 
ago  and  remained  uncovered  until  1909. 


ice  skating  season.  In  the  middle  of 
each  rink  a  pavilion  is  built  in  which 
there  are  benches  where  skaters  may 
rest.  Recently  the  Playgrounds  Asso- 
ciation placed  a  piano  in  one  of  the 
pavilions,  where  free  dancing  instruc- 
tion is  given.  Teachers  are  provided 
for  instructing  children  in  basket-mak- 
ing, hammock-weaving  and  calisthenics. 
Playground  ball  playing  is  also  in- 
dulged in  on  one  rink. 

There  are  electric  lights  on  the  pa- 
vilions and  around  the  rinks,  allowing 
skating    in    the    evenings.      Sanitary 


MUNICIPAL  SKATING  IlINK,   READING.   PA. 


In  1909,  in  connection  with  the  filtra- 
tion of  the  city's  water  supply,  it  was 
necessary  to  cover  these  reservoirs  in 
order  to  protect  the  filtered  water.  Be- 
for  the  adoption  of  the  skating  rink 
plan,  many  other  ideas  were  advanced 
as  to  how  tlie  covered  space  could  best 
be  utilized  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
Sohie  of  these  ideas  were  to  build  ten- 
nis courts,  general  playgrounds,  flower 
beds  and  grass  plots. 

Each  skating  rink  consists  of  a  six- 
inch  concrete  slab  laid  on  a  cinder  fill. 
A  six-inch  curb  around  each  rink  forms 
a  dam  for  the  water  and  ice  during  the 


drinking  fountains  are  located  at  the 
entrances  to  the  rinks,  and  supply  fil- 
tered water  to  the  public.  During  the 
warm  weather  the  drinking  water  is 
ice-cooled. 

Under  the  skating  rinks  a  ground 
arch  construction  covers  the  filtered 
water  reservoirs.  The  arches  are 
braced  to  withstand  the  unbalanced 
forces  brought  on  them  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  skaters.  To  avoid  crip- 
pling the  water  supply  the  reservoirs 
were  covered  one  at  a  time;  the  north 
basin  was  put  out  of  service  first,  cov- 
ered and  again  put  into  service  before 
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the  south  reservoir  was  disturbed.  The 
ground  adjoining  the  reservoirs  is  laid 
out  with  walks  and  flower  beds  of  unique 
designs.  Along  these  walks  benches  are 
provided.  The  reservoir  park  forms  a 
well  patronized  part  of  the  City  Park. 

Roller  skating  is  patronized  almost 
exelusivel}^  by  the  young  folks,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  four  to  eighteen  or 
twenty.  Ice  skating  is  popular  with 
both  old  and  young  and  not  in- 
frequently a  grayhead  can  be  seen  cut- 
ting a  figure  eight,  to  the  delight  of 


the  youngsters.  During  the  ice  skating 
season  the  ice  is  planed  at  intervals  to 
remove  the  irregularities  and  ruts 
formed  by  the  excessive  skating.  The 
ice  plane  is  drawn  by  a  single  horse 
and  leaves  the  ice  in  good  skating  con- 
dition. The  rinks  form  a  safe  spot  for 
sane  and  healthful  recreation  for  hun- 
dreds. They  were  designed  by  and 
built  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Emil  L.  Nuebling,  Mem.  Amer.  Soc, 
C.  E.,  Superintendent  and  Engineer, 
Department  of  Water,  Reading,  Pa. 


The  Grand  Forks  Park  System 

By  L.  Curry  Morton 


ON  the  prairie,  a  tree  is  a  TREE. 
It  was  natural  that  the  citizens 
of  Grand  Forks — a  town  which 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  possessing 
valuable  native  timber — should  be  espe- 
cially concerned  over  the  disappearance 
of  many  large  oaks,  elms  and  cotton- 
woods  from  the  riverfront  within  city 
limits.  Observing  the  grassy  laAvns  left 
bare  by  surreptitious  woodcutting,  and 
the  urban  cows  and  chickens  roaming 
at  will  over  the  same,  the  people  said 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  "We 


will  put  a  stop  to  this  bj^  reserving  the 
more  picturesque  portions  of  the  river- 
front for  park  purposes."  Ajid  they 
straightway  proceeded  to  reserve  about 
four  times  as  much  park  as  the  city 
then  needed — that  was  six  years  ago — 
or  is  likely  to  need  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Wishing  to  keep  the  proposed  park 
system  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
effects  of  a  changing  political  policy, 
the  Grand  Forks  Commercial  Club  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  the  legislative  assembly 
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in  1905,  which  was  enacted  into  a  law 
somewhat  different  from  any  now  in 
force  in  other  states.  As  originally 
framed,  this  law  gave  to  city  councils 
power  to  appoint  non-salaried  park 
commissions  which  should  be  financial- 
ly independent  of  municipal  funds, 
with  authority  on  the  part  of  such  com- 
missions to  levy  an  annual  three  mill 
tax  and  to  issue  bonds  up  to  1%  per 
cent  for  park  purposes  solely.  The 
1907  amendment  to  this  law  provides 
for  the  election  of  the  park  board  by 
popular  vote. 

The  park  board,  which  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  professional  men  in  moderate 
circumstances,  has  done  good  and 
loyal  volunteer  service,  but  within  the 
past  two  years  the  work  has  so  mul- 
tiplied that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
employ  a  general  superintendent  on  a 
salary.  The  board  has  purchased 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
mostly  timbered,  forming  a  narrow 
girdle  about  the  city.  Central  Park, 
near  the  business  district,  has  been  in- 
tensively improved,  and  possesses  all 
the  features  which  its  location  demands 
— brilliant    flower-beds,    many    shady 


paths  and  benches,  and  a  band-stand. 
In  Riverside  and  University  Parks,  on 
the  city  boundaries,  the  great  natural 
advantages  have  not  as  yet  been  great- 
ly developed.  Lincoln  Park,  on  the 
south,  was  purchased  from  the  Town 
and  Country  Club  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  its  golf-links  are  ex- 
celled nowhere  in  the  Northwest.  Large 
crowds  enjoy  the  free  bathing  pools, 
shower  baths,  baseball  grounds  and 
tennis  courts  at  Riverside ;  for  the  use 
of  tennis  courts  and  golf  links  at  Lin- 
coln an  annual  family-membership  fee 
of  ten  dollars  is  charged,  to  limit  the 
patronage  to  expert  players.  Central 
and  Lincoln  are  already  connected  by 
a  beautiful  wooded  drive  two  miles 
long;  eventually  this  boulevard  will  be 
extended  from  park  to  park  until  the 
city  is  enclosed  in  an  endless  chain. 

The  system  has  proved  a  sound 
financial  proposition.  "If  we  should 
decide  to  go  out  of  business  to-mor- 
row," says  President  W.  P.  Davies  of 
the  park  board,  "we  could  realize  on 
every  penny  of  the  $80,000  we  have  al- 
ready expended," — not  a  bad  showing 
for  six  years  in  the  park  business. 


The  Need  of  a  Comprehensive  Playground 

Plan 


The  Folly  of  Purchasing  New  Playground  Sites  Without 

Finding  Out  How  Many  the  City  Already  Owns — 

The  Wisdom  of  Making  a  Map  Showing  Vacant 

Areas  in  Relation  to  Child  Population 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D. 


WE  are  coming  to  see  that  play  is 
a  necessity  to  the  child;  that 
health  and  physical  develop- 
ment are  no  less  important  than  arith- 
metic and  geography;  that  the  friend- 
ships and  joys  of  childhood  come  most- 
ly through  the  social  opportunities  of 
its  play;  and  consequently  that  the 
playground  must  be  furnished  to  every 
child  in  the  community  no  less  than 
the  school.  This  means  that  play- 
grounds must  be  so  distributed  as  to 
be  within  a  reasonable  walking  dis- 
tance of  every  child.  From  a  number 
of  studies  in  different  cities  this  has 
been  found  to  require  the  playground 
to  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
younger  children  and  not  more  than  a 
half  mile  from  the  older  children. 

The  Park  and  the  People 

One  of  the  two  ideals  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  park  systems  of  this 
country  has  been  to  secure  landscape 
and  scenic  effects  through  the  develop- 
ment of  large  parks  and  boulevards. 
These  have  been  used  for  the  most  part 
by  people  with  carriages  and  automo- 
biles who  have  the  leisure  for  driving 
during  the  day.  They  have  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  and 
to  the  value  of  real  estate,  but  have 
served  in  the  main  the  wealthier  peo- 
ple only.  There  is  a  second  idea, 
which  has  come  into  prominence  in  the 
last  ten  years,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
park  is  to  furnish  recreation  and  exer- 
cise to  the  people.  This  means  that 
the  grounds  must  be  purchased  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  people  live. 
Inasmuch  as  the  chief  recreation  time 
of  working  people  is  at  night,  the 
grounds  must  be  open  and  available 
for  use  during  the  evening.  So  far  as 
these  recreation  grounds  are  play- 
grounds for  children,  they  should  be 
fenced,    should   be   without   shrubbery 
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and  should  be  well  lighted  at  night. 
Probably  Tompkins  Square  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  is  used  daily  by  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  is  Cen- 
tral Park.  We  had  a  playground  of 
an  acre  and  a  half  in  Washington 
which  I  believe  had  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  all  of  Rock  Creek  Park  with 
its  1,600  acres. 

If  the  park  is  seeking  landscape  and 
scenic  effects,  its  use  as  a  playground 
is  merely  incidental  to  its  general  pur- 
pose. If  such  a  system  of  parks  should 
furnish  the  needed  facilities  for  play 
to  the  children,  this  could  be  only  an 
accident.  In  the  second  ideal  of  park 
development  play  and  recreation  be- 
come conscious  aims.  These  two  ideals 
can  not  always  exist  in  the  same  park, 
yet  in  themselves  they  are  not  contra- 
dictory but  supplementary. 

Any  random  effort  is  sure  to  be  cost- 
ly and  inadequate.  When  a  park 
board  sets  out  to  secure  a  system  of 
playgrounds,  it  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
presence  of  school  grounds  that  are 
large  enough  to  be  used.  Likewise, 
the  school  board  in  the  purchase  of 
sites  is  apt  to  disregard  available 
places  in  the  parks.  Considering  pres- 
ent real  estate  values,  no  city  can 
afford  to  duplicate  sites  or  to  pur- 
chase where  property  already  owned 
would  do. 

The  desirability  of  a  study  of  con- 
ditions and  a  plan  of  Avork  to  be  done 
seems  to  be  reasonably  self-evident. 
The  doctor  must  diagnose  his  case  be- 
fore he  treats  it ;  the  lawyer  must 
gather  the  facts  before  he  makes  his 
brief;  the  architect  must  make  his  de- 
sign before  he  erects  the  building; 
and  we  have  come  to  see  what  a  great 
mistake  our  cities  have  made  in  laying 
out  their  streets,  parks  and  public 
buildings  without  first  having  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  city. 
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The  Experience  of  Certain  Cities 
In  1893  the  first  Board  of  Park  and 
Boulevard  Commissioners  in  Kansas 
City  offered  a  report  which  repre- 
sented years  of  study  of  local  condi- 
tions. The  plan,  as  represented  by  the 
landscape  architect  and  approved  by 
the  first  Board,  seemed  stupendous  to 
the  community.  In  the  judgment  of 
many  good  residents  of  Kansas  City  it 
was  impossible  of  accomplishment.  In 
1910  the  realization  of  that  plan  was 
accomplished  in  general  and  in  detail 
to  a  degree  that  is  perhaps  without 
precedent  in  such  public  work.  Bos- 
ton had  exactly  the  same  experience. 
A  plan  was  laid  out  for  the  city  which 
it  was  thought  would  take  a  hundred 
years  to  accomplish,  but  which  was 
actually  achieved  in  a  little  more  than 
a  decade. 

About  three  j^ears  ago  we  deter- 
mined to  make  a  playground  plan  for 
Washington.  In  order  that  we  might 
secure  such  a  plan,  we  went  first  to 
the  District  Government  and  later  to 
the  United  States,  trying  to  discover 
what  land  was  owned  by  each  of  these 
public  bodies  Avithin  the  District.  But 
we  found  immediately  that  there  was 
no  complete  list,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  find  which  lands  were 
owned  by  the  District  or  the  United 
States.  The  one  complete  list  was  the 
list  of  property  exempt  from  taxation. 
Through  this  we  found  that  there 
were  several  reservations  belonging  to 
the  United  States  that  had  thus  far 
been  used  little  or  not  at  all.  There 
was  a  site  that  had  been  purchased 
many  years  before  for  a  stable  and  an- 
other that  had  been  bought  for  a  hos- 
pital for  contagious  diseases.  There 
was  also  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
the  industrial  school  that  the  school 
did  not  need  imperatively.  In  this 
way  we  located  twelve  public  or  semi- 
public  sites,  three  of  which  we  secured 
at  once,  and  several  others  which  we 
might  have  secured  if  we  had  been  in 
a  position  to  maintain  them.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  experience  in  Wash- 
ington was  unique.  Mr.  PoAvers,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Statistics  for 
Cities  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
tells  me  that  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in 


the  country  that  knows  what  property 
it  owns.  It  is  certainly  foolish  to  be- 
gin to  purchase  new  sites  without  find- 
ing out. 

We  next  made  a  study  of  the  ceme- 
teries. We  found  that  thirteen  of 
these  had  been  abandoned  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  we 
secured  one  of  them.  We  then  took 
the  hydrographic  survey  map  and 
studied  all  the  depressions  and  shallow 
water  around  the  city.  We  found  that 
there  was  a  certain  place  about  forty 
feet  below  grade  which  the  ashes  col- 
lector offered  to  fill  in,  cover  with  a 
foot  of  soil  and  put  a  fence  around,  if 
we  would  allow  him  to  put  his  ashes 
there.  There  was  a  hundred  acres  of 
shallow  water  along  the  river  which 
could  be  filled  in  without  cost  from 
the  improvements  of  the  channel  which 
were  contemplated.  We  then  took 
Baist's  Plat  Books  and  located  every 
vacant  area  of  one-half  acre  or  more 
in  extent  within  the  city.  We  put 
these  areas  in  on  an  outline  map  of  the 
city  in  different  colors,  and  entered 
the  public  schools  on  the  same  map,  the 
white  schools  in  red  and  the  colored 
schools  in  blue.  When  we  had  put 
down  the  enrollment  for  each  of  these 
schools,  we  had  a  good  practical  esti- 
mate of  the  child  population  in  each 
section.  We  then  studied  all  of  these 
sites  with  a  view  of  securing  a  system 
covering  the  city,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  play  place  within  half  a  mile  of 
each  child.  Not  only  did  we  secure 
through  this  study  a  large  amount  of 
property,  but  our  ideas  were  largely 
changed  as  to  what  sites  were  desir- 
able. 

Two  years"  ago  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia determined  to  secure  a  play- 
ground plan.  The  Mayor  appointed  a 
recreation  commission  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  this  work.  This 
commission  has  recently  issued  an 
elaborate  and  beautifully  illustrated 
report  giving  the  results  of  this  study 
with  detailed  drawings  and  designs  for 
the  dcA^elopment  of  the  principal  sites 
selected.  As  the  result  of  this  study 
they  not  only  found  a  considerable 
number  of  public  properties  more  or 
less  available,  but  during  the  previous 
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summer  three  private  sites  valued  at 
about  $50,000  vrere  given  to  the  city. 
I  believe  that  a  similar  result  would 
be  likely  to  take  place  in  any  city.  The 
city  that  lays  out  a  playground  system 
without  a  preliminary  study  and  plan 
is  foolish.  Every  conscious  plan  tends 
to  realize  itself;  the  economies  effected 
through  the  plan  are  sure  to  be  many 


times  the  cost  of  making  it ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  playgrounds  scattered  promiscu- 
ously over  a  city  will  not  make  a  sys- 
tem nor  meet  the  need  of  the  children. 
The  cities  are  all  lamenting  that  they 
have  grown  up  from  villages  without 
an}'  ideal  form  in  view.  So  far  as 
playgrounds  are  concerned,  they  are 
now  in  a  position  to  avoid  this  mistake. 


Decatur's  Definite  Demand 

A  Small   Suburban  Town   With   an   Ideal — How   Home 
Coming  Day  Furthered  the  General  Welfare 

By  Charles  D.  McKinney 

President  Decatur  Board  of  Trade 


AS  EVERY  man,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  his  life,  should  have 
constantly  before  him  an  ideal, 
the  realization  of  which  is  the  goal  of 
his  every  effort,  so,  we  believe,  every 
town  or  city  should  have  an  ideal,  to- 
ward the  realization  of  which  its  citi- 
zens should  constantly  strive.  Decatur 
has  for  many  years  had  an  ideal,  and 
the  efforts  of  its  citizens  to  realize  this 
are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
among  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  section. 

What  the  Ideal  Is 

Though  Decatur  is  the  county  seat  of 
DeKalb  County,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous counties  of  Georgia,  and  though 
many  of  its  citizens  have  large  business 
interests,  both  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing, in  Atlanta  and  other  parts  of 
Fulton  and  DeKalb  counties,  these  men 
have  never  sought  to  make  Decatur  pre- 
eminently a  business  center,  but  have 
constantly  striven  to  make  it  an  ideal 
residence  town.  To-day  the  leading 
citizens  of  Decatur  are  putting  forth 
all  their  energies,  not  toward  bringing 
to  the  town  manufacturing  plants  or 
o^her  commercial  enterprises,  but  al- 
most entirely  toward  making  the  town 
an  ideal  place  for  residence,  and  well 
known  for  that  reason. 

The  1910  census  gave  Decatur  a  popu- 
lation of  2,466,  an  increase  of  73  per 
cent  over  that  of  1900.  The  taxable 
values  of  Decatur  have  nearly  reached 
the  two-million-dollar  mark,  and  the 
actual  values  are  probably  about  twice 


that  amount.  Though  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  village  in  size,  its  residents  are 
demanding  the  same  material  comforts 
that  they  experience  every  day  in  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  where  a  majority  of 
them  are  engaged  in  business.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  demand  from  the  tax- 
payers the  town  authorities  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years,  laid  nine 
miles  of  water  mains,  ten  miles  of  sew- 
ers, nine-and-a-quarter  miles  of  tile  side- 
walks, and  five  miles  of  macadam 
streets,  while  a  private  corporation  sup- 
plies the  town  with  electric  lights.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  a  commodious 
public  school  building  has  been  erected, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  community,  the  Board  of 
Education  is  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  another  school  build- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  town.  The 
Georgia  Railroad  and  two  street  car 
lines  to  Atlanta  supply  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  increasingly 
large  number  of  automobile  owners  in 
all  the  suburban  section  are  demanding 
insistently  that  the  three  highways  be- 
tween Decatur  and  Atlanta  shall  be  up- 
to-date  in  everj^-  particular.  Plans  are 
now  under  way,  and  work  has  actually 
been  begun  on  these  three  highways. 
Equally  insistent  is  the  demand  for  a 
supply  of  gas  for  cooking  and  illuminat- 
ing purposes,  and  those  in  closest  touch 
Avith  the  material  development  of  this 
suburban  section  believe  that  in  a  very 
short  time  gas  will  be  provided  for  the 
residents  of  Decatur. 
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So,  within  a 
short  space  of 
five  or  six  years 
Decatur  has 
been  trans- 
formed from 
the  condition  of 
a  mere  country 
village  to  that 
of  a  thoroughly 
modern  subur- 
ban town.  Elec- 
tric lights,  a 
pure  water  sup- 
ply, a  sewerage 
system,  modern 
streets,  street 
car  facilities, 
and  an  up-to- 
date  public 
school  system  have  all  come  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  its  citizens  that  De- 
catur must  be  made  an  ideal  residence 
town. 

Decatur  is  an  old  town,  much  older 
than  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  from  the 
beginning  the  people  of  the  town  have 
cherished  this  same  ideal.  Before  the 
era  of  waterworks.  sPAverage,  electric 
lights  and  modern  streets  and  side- 
walks, the  residents  placed  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  importance  of  churches 
and  schools.  As  a  result,  Donald  Fraser 
High  School  for  boys  and  Agnes  Scott 
College  for  girls  were  founded  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.     Hundreds  of 
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our  best  citizens  have  come  to  Decatur 
to  live  on  account  of  these  two  institu- 
tions. 

Decatur's  elevation  of  1,050  feet 
above  the  sea  level  has  made  its  health- 
fulness  proverbial,  and  the  town  au- 
thorities have  always  been  diligent  in 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  ordinances. 
Only  recently,  however,  has  there  been 
any  milk  inspection. 

The  ncAv  DeKalb  County  court  house 
came  in  response  to  the  demand  of  citi- 
zens, that  the  cotlnty  should  have  a 
court  house  better  than  any  other  in 
the  state,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  this  building,  though  not  as  large 

as  the  court 
houses  i  n  t  h  e 
larger  cities, 
has  set  a  new 
pace  in  court 
house  building 
throughout  the 
state  of  Geor- 
gia. 

The  Woman's 
Club  of  Decatur 
has  been  active 
along  several 
important  lines. 
The  club  has 
been  especially 
active  in  its  at- 
tention to  sani- 
tary conditions, 
and    the    mem- 
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bers  of  this  club  have  for  two  years 
supported  a  free  kindergarten. 

The  Decatur  Board  of  Trade  is  an 
organization  composed  of  150  men  who 
believe  that  such  a  body  can  do  much 
toward  the  realization  of  Decatur's 
ideal,  by  keeping  public  spirit  aroused 
and  by  cooperating  with  the  officials  of 
the  town  and  of  the  county  and  by 
supplementing  the  work  of  these  offi- 
cials by  urging  and  encouraging  pri- 
vate efforts  of  every  kind  that  make 
toward  the  general  improvement  of  the 
town. 

Home  Coming  Day 

To  this  end  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
cently inaugurated  Decatur's  Home 
Coming  Day  for  October  12.  For  more 
than  two  months  previous  to  this  time 
everybody  was  busy  doing  his  part  to- 
ward putting  the  town  in  the  very  best 
condition  possible  for  this  day. 

The  week  previous  to  Home  Coming 
Day  was  set  apart  as  "cleaning-up 
week."  All  street  improvements,  such 
as  the  laying  of  curb,   sidewalks  and 


macadam  were  pushed  rapidly  to  com- 
pletion by  Home  Coming  Day.  Prop- 
erty owners  joined  heartily  in  this 
movement.  Vacant  lots  were  improved 
by  the  cutting  of  grass  and  the  moving 
of  unsightly  objects  from  public  view. 
Home  owners  especially  vied  with  each 
other  in  making  their  premises  as  at- 
tractive as  possible.  Especial  attention 
was  paid  during  this  period  to  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  town.  As  the 
result  of  this  movement,  by  Home  Com- 
ing Day  the  town  presented  an  unusu- 
ally attractive  appearance. 

An  elaborate  program  for  public  ex- 
ercises was  arranged.  During  this  time 
preparations  were  begun  for  the  first 
annual  DeKalb  County  fair,  to  be  held 
at  Decatur,  lasting  four  days  and  in- 
cluding Home  Coming  Day.  The  fair 
authorities  joined  also  in  the  determina- 
tion to  make  Home  Coming  Day  a  suc- 
cess, and  all  are  now  agreed  that  never 
before  have  all  the  elements  of  the 
town  and  county  been  so  well  united  in 
a  movement  for  the  general  welfare. 


ONE   OF  DECATUR'S   ATTRACTIVE   RESIDENCE    STREETS 


The  Problem  of  Sewage  Disposal 

Importance   of  Treating  Each  Locality   as   an   Individual 

Problem — Some  Typical  Examples  of  Actual 

Projects 

By  George  W.  Fuller 

Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer 


Sewage  disposal  deals  essentially  with 
the  elimination  of  nuisances  coming  from 
household  and  trade  wastes  which  are  re- 
moved by  water  carriage.  There  are  two 
principal  nuisances  which  are  conspicu- 
ously due  to  sewage.  The  first  is  caused 
by  conditions  that  are  offensive  to  the 
senses  of  sight  and  smell.  The  second 
class  of  nuisance  is  associated  with  the 
disease  germs  contained  in  sewage  and 
which  are  transmitted  to  neighboring  com- 
munities through  the  water  of  the  stream 
into  which  the  sewage  is  discharged  or 
through  shellfish. 

The  disposal  of  sewage  or  the  sanitary 
wastes  of  a  community  should  be  such  that 
no  nuisance  will  arise  therefrom,  that  no 
injury  will  be  done  to  persons  or  property, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  disposal  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  ends  will  be  as  low  as 
practicable  for  a  term  of  years. 

New  sewerage  systems,  built  where  sew- 
age purification  is  required,  adopt  the  so- 
called  "separate"  system  of  sewers  and  deal 
with  household  wastes  exclusively,  so  far 
as  that  is  possible.  The  so-called  "com- 
bined" sewers,  taking  also  storm  water  and 
street  wash,  are  not  so  generally  used  on 
new  projects  as  formerly,  because  where 
sewage  purification  is  involved  the  eco- 
nomical merits  of  the  combined  system  are 
far  less  pronounced  than  where  sewage 
purification  is  not  a  factor.  In  fact,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  American  cities  are 
rebuilding  or  planning  to  rebuild  their 
combined  sewerage  systems  so  as  to  pro- 
vide separate  pipes  for  the  removal  of 
household  wastes. 

Wide  Ranges  in  Conditions  Met 

In  the  case  of  most  professional  work, 
there  is  an  individuality  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  seriously  in  the  solution  of 
each  problem.  This  is  true  of  the  work  of 
the  surgeon,  the  lawyer,  the  railroad  engi- 


neer, the  mining  engineer,  etc.;  but  with 
none  is  the  variation  in  the  condition  of 
local  problems  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  field  of  sewage  disposal. 

There  are,  of  course,  important  features 
in  common  in  the  solution  of  various 
projects,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  are 
also  characteristics  of  each  plan  which 
show,  or  ought  to  show  the  adjustment  of 
the  design  to  the  particular  conditions  sur- 
rounding it.  Even  as  to  the  degree  of 
purification  obtained  or  needed  to  be  ob- 
tained, there  are  wide  differences  which 
sometimes  have  not  been  recognized,  but 
the  importance  of  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  appreciated.  Obviously  the 
projects  should  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  statutes  applicable  to  each  case.  These 
laws  vary  widely  in  the  different  states, 
change  frequently  in  some  states  and  are 
practically  absent  in  other  states.  The 
common  law  is  also  interpreted  variously 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  nuisance,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  what  constitutes  a  "reason- 
able use"  of  a  stream  or  body  of  water  by 
a  riparian  owner.  A  stringent  viewpoint 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Soulas  and  others,  de- 
cided in  1884,  with  respect  to  the  pollution 
of  the  Scliuylkill  River,  and  quoted  at 
length  by  Baker  and  Rafter  in  "Sewage 
Disposal  in  the  United  States,"  pp.  98-99. 
A  correspondingly  lenient  viewpoint  was 
taken  by  the  court  in  a  recent  decision  in 
the  pollution  of  the  Grand  River  by  the  city 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  mentioned  in 
the  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  for 
Sept.  14,  1911.  An  interesting  discussion 
upon  "The  Pollution  of  Waters  at  Com- 
mon Law  and  Under  Statutes,"  by  Hon. 
Chas.  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  is  found  in  Journal 
of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Socie- 
ties, 1908,  Vol.  XL,  p.  53. 

Bearing   in   mind   that   the   elimination 
of  nuisances  is  the  object  of  sewage  dis- 
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posal  and  that  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  should  be  done  as  economically  as 
practicable,  it  will  be  well  to  outline  briefly 
a  series  of  problems  of  various  types,  so 
that  there  may  be  better  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  adjusting  to  local  conditions  in  the 
premises.  Half  a  dozen  types  or  so  may 
be  illustrated  by  brief  reference  to  several 
actual  projects. 

Type  A.  New  Orleans,  La. — The  new  sew- 
erage system  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
built  on  the  separate  plan,  provides  for  the 
discharge  of  the  sewage  after  screening 
into  the  Mississippi  River,  well  beneath  the 
water  surface,  and  at  a  point  where  eddies 
and  currents  do  not  carry  the  discharge 
ashore.  The  well  dispersed  sewage  in  the 
current  of  this  enormous  river  is  carried  to 
sea  without  any  resulting  nuisance.  It 
flows  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so  mingled 
with  the  water  of  the  river,  which  is  highly 
charged  with  mud,  to  the  jetties  at  the 
river's  mouth;  and  during  this  travel  does 
not  affect  the  water  so  that  it  cannot  be 
used  after  proper  clarification  for  a  domes- 
tic water  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  are  no  communities  below 
New  Orleans  using  the  river  water,  which 
at  times  is  brackish,  and  there  are  no  shell- 
fish  to   be    contaminated. 

Natural  agencies  effect  a  far  greater  puri- 
fication of  polluted  river  waters,  both  as 
regards  the  reduction  of  organic  matter 
and  also  the  dying  off  of  bacteria,  than  is 
frequently  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  place  where  this  is  more  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  than  at  New  Orleans, 
where  extensive  investigations  were  made 
in  1900-01  in  connection  with  the  water 
purification  project  recently  put  in  service 
there.  Numerous  carefully  conducted 
analyses  show  that  the  water  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  New  Orleans  contains 
little  or  no  trace  of  sewage  pollution,  al- 
though this  river  receives  the  sewage  of 
an  urban  population  of  more  than  9,000,000 
people.  A  fact  of  much  bearing  upon  this 
result  is  that  very  little  pollution  reaches 
the  Mississippi  River  during  the  last  600 
miles  of  its  flow  above  New  Orleans,  as 
the  drainage  of  the  "delta"  country  is  away 
from,  and  not  into  the  river.  The  mean 
and  minimum  stream  flows  are  about 
700,000  and  200,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
respectively. 

Type  B.  Cologne,  Germany. — The  city  of 
Cologne,  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  has  for  years  discharged  its  sewage 
into  the  river  without  substantial  purifica- 
tion. This  river  is  much  smaller  than  the 
lower  Mississippi,  and  the  water  at  some 
of  its  mouths  is  used  for  drinking  purposes, 
such  as  at  Rotterdam  and  Schiedam,  Hol- 
land. A  project  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  of 
this  city,  but  extensive  investigations  led 
to  the  acceptance  by  the  Imperial  Board  of 
Health  of  Germany  of  the  present  project. 


which  was  put  in  service  a  short  time  ago. 
These  works  comprise  very  fine  screens  by 
which    the    coarse    suspended    matters    are 
removed,    a    small    sedimentation    basin    in 
which    are    removed    those    matters    which 
might   produce   sludge   banks    in   the   river, 
and    in    which    basin    it   is    stipulated    that 
the  sewage  shall  be  thoroughly  disinfectea 
upon  such  occasions  as  the  Imperial  Board 
of  Health  authorities  may  designate.    These 
periods  obviously  relate  to  times   of  local 
epidemics    of    communicable    diseases,    the 
germs  of  which  are  water-borne.     It  is  be- 
lieved  that  this   proposition   is   a   fair   and 
reasonable  one;   but  to  appreciate  fully  its 
significance  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
two  things.     The  first  is  that  the  Germans 
are  more  insistent  than  are  the  authorities 
in  this  country  as  regards  rigid  disinfection, 
which   should   be  practiced   at  the   bedside 
of  all  suffering  from  infectious  water-borne 
diseases.    The  second  is  that  the  water  sup- 
plies    taken     from     the    lower    Rhine    are 
thoroughly    filtered,    as    is   well    proved    by 
the  low  typhoid  fever  death  rates  enjoyed 
in  the  past  by  the  city  of  Rotterdam.     More 
will  be  said  below  on  the  question  of  the 
relation    between    sewage    purification    and 
water  purification. 

The  small  town  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  of- 
fers in  some  measure  an  analogous  set  of 
conditions  to  that  of  Cologne,  in  that  the 
sewage  is  first  treated  in  a  large  settling 
tank,  usually  operated  on  the  septic  prin- 
ciple, and  the  effluent  of  which  is  more  or 
less  regularly  disinfected  with  chloride  of 
lime  to  guard  against  pollution  of  the  shell- 
fish in  the  neighboring  waters  into  which 
the  effluent  flows.  Similar  projects  have 
been  recommended  by  the  author  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sewages  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  Riverton,  N.  J.,  with  the 
sewage  first  treated  by  fine  screens  or 
Imhoff  tanks. 

Type  C.  Columbus.  Ohio. — At  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  sewage  purification  works  were 
put  in  service  late  in  the  autumn  of  1908, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  produce  an  ef- 
fiuent  which  will  not  putrefy.  The  removal 
of  bacteria  is  accomplished  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  but  this  is  an  entirely  incidental 
feature  to  the  process  which  produces  the 
result  above  stated. 

To  appreciate  these  local  conditions  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  Scioto  River  during 
protracted  droughts  contains  but  a  very 
small  volume  of  water,  and  the  large  stor- 
age reservoir  recently  completed  above  the 
city  of  Columbus  will  doubtless  lessen  these 
dry  weather  fiows  in  the  future.  Below 
Columbus  on  the  Scioto  River  there  are  no 
communities  deriving  water  from  this 
stream  during  its  flow  of  about  100  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  River.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  the  intake  of 
the  Cincinnati  water  works  is  approximate- 
ly another  100  miles,  making  a  total  flow 
of  200  miles  for  the  effluent  of  the  Colum- 
bus purification  works  before  reaching  a 
public  water  supply. 
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Another  illustration  of  this  type  of  sew- 
age purification  problem  where  the  elim- 
ination of  nuisances  to  the  senses  is  neces- 
sary is  that  of  the  project  recommended  by 
the  author  in  1908  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  where 
the  eflBuent  will  discharge  into  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  flow  of  which  is  almost  nom- 
inal at  the  end  of  their  protracted  dry  sea- 
sons and  which  it  is  expected  will  become 
actually  nil  for  months  at  a  time  upon  com- 
pletion by  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  large  Engle  dam  to  store 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  practically  all  of 
the  stream  flow  of  this  river. 

Type  D.  Reading,  Pa.— This  city  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Schuylkill  River  some  60 
miles  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
draws  a  portion  of  its  water  supply  from 
this  river  and  subjects  it  to  efficient  filtra- 
tion. The  removal  of  objectionable  sus- 
pended matters  and  of  decomposed  organic 
matters  is  not  considered  in  the  same  light 
here  as  in  the  instances  last  cited.  Bac- 
terial removal  to  a  certain  extent  is  here 
important  so  far  as  relates  to  disease-pro- 
ducing germs. 

Type  E.  Montefiore  Home.  N.  F.— The 
sewage  of  this  institution  is  very  thorough- 
ly purified  by  filtration  through  land,  fol- 
lowing the  preliminary  treatment  by  sedi- 
mentation and  sprinkling  filters.  The  ef- 
buent  enters  Lake  Croton,  the  source  of 
the  unfiltered  water  supply  of  New  York 
City.  A  larger  plant  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood and  for  the  same  purpose  has  been 
built  for  the  village  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y, 

Type  F.  Baltimore.  Mrf.— The  sewage  at 
Baltimore  is  purified  by  sedimentation  and 
sprinkling  filters,  and  consideration  has 
been  given  to  a  finishing  treatment  com- 
prising either  intermittend  sand  filters  op- 
erated at  a  fairly  high  rate,  or  the  steril- 
ization of  the  sprinkling  filter  eflfluent  by 
some  germicide.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
meet  certain  legislative  requirements,  in 
order  to  protect  the  extensive  shellfish  lay- 
ings in  Chesapeake  Bay  within  a  compar- 
atively short  distance  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

Economical  Aspects   of  Prohlems 

Enough  has  been  said  above,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  make  it  plain  that  there  are 
different  tjiies  of  problems  which  can  be 
solved  by  different  types  of  treatment  in 
order  to  meet  thoroughly  all  reasonable 
sanitary  requirements.  There  are  few  if 
any  sanitary  authorities  of  importance  in 
the  world  who  do  not  recognize  this  fact, 
which  makes  the  design  of  sewage  disposal 


projects  a  somewhat  different  proposition 
in  various  communities.  In  this  country 
a  large  number  of  State  Departments  of 
Health  approve  of  reasonable  plans  with 
the  proper  stipulation,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  that  the  works  shall  be  built 
and  operated  so  as  to  produce  an  adequate 
degree  of  purification  and  that  the  authori- 
ties reserve  the  right  to  call  for  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  when  such  are 
found  necessary. 

There  has  been  some  argument  in  some 
quarters  in  favor  of  a  uniform  degree  of 
purification  to  be  effected  by  various  local 
authorities,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  author 
that  the  sanitary  requirements  at  least  of 
the  present  day  do  not  require  such.  The 
above  outline  as  to  different  types  ^^  of  sew- 
age disposal  conditions  clearly  acce*ntuates 
the  thought  that  some  communities  have 
certain  decided  advantages  over  others  as 
regards  their  location  -iiT"  the  matter  of 
necessity  for  sewage  ptTfification.  Such 
advantages  of  location  obviously  exist  with 
reference  to  water  supply,  collection  of 
sewage  with  or  without  pumping,  and  vari- 
ous other  branches  of  municipal  develop- 
ment. 

The  general  policy  of  the  European  au- 
thorities who  have  made  the  most  progress 
along  sanitary  lines  seems  to  be  to  insist 
first  and  uniformly  upon  the  elimination 
of  gross  nuisances  and  then  to  proceed  to 
a  plane  of  excellence  as  regards  the  refine- 
ments at  a  time  when  and  along  such  lines 
as  each  local  community  demands. 

The  author  is  in  sympathy  with  that 
viewpoint,  believing  that  it  will  accomt- 
plish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  the 
sanitary  standpoint  and  that  it  will  allow, 
as  k  general  proposition,  economical  ar- 
rangements which  will  be  beneficial  and 
wise. 

To  insist  upon  sewage  purification  to  & 
high  degree  for  each  community  in  a  val- 
ley before  insisting  upon  the  correction  of 
polluted  water  supplies  seems  to  be  folly. 
The  broad  sanitary  requirements  of  com- 
munities should  be  carefully  considered 
and  money  spent  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
duce the  most  good. 


How  Trees  Aid  the  City  Beautiful 


Some  Charming  Vistas  of  Parks  and  Boulevards 


III.— A   GLIMPSE    or   BOSTON'S    BEAUTIFUL    PARKWAY    SYSTEM 


IV.— MARENGO  AVENUE,   PASADENA,   CAL.,   ARCHED  BY  PEPPER  TREES 
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What  Civic  Clubs  Are  Doing 


The  Steadfast  Improvement  Methods 
of  a  Connecticut  Town 

'I'd  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Your  request  that  the  Wethersfield  Im- 
provement Association  should  give  an  ac- 
count of  its  efforts  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove the  village  shows  alertness  on  your 
part  to  encourage  national  improvement  in 
this  respect,  and  I  will  gladly  help  the 
work  to  spread,  if  any  words  I  may  offer 
will  influence  towns  similar  to  ours. 

Our  Association  was  organized  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  did  considerable 
work  for  sidewalk  improvement  and  for 
street  lighting  by  oil.  When  electric  lights 
were  first  installed,  these  duties  were  as- 
sumed by  the  town,  and  interest  in  the 
Association  abated  for  a  number  of  years 
afterwards. 

In  many  towns  like  ours  the  selectmen 
have  very  little  time  to  give  to  the  details 
of  civic  beauty,  and  sometimes  little  talent 
for  such  work;  so  although  it  is  the  duty 
of  public  officials  to  attend  to  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  natural  that  an  improvement  as- 
sociation should  be  brought  into  activity 
for  this  purpose.  Our  society  came  to  life 
acrain,  and  through  its  efforts  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  name  the  streets  prop- 
erly and  to  install  guideposts  of  neat  de- 
sign. This  committee  represented  every 
district,  and  held  meetings  where  discus- 
sion was  necessary,  so  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  all  in  the  matter  of  decisions,  their  re- 
port was  adopted  at  a  regular  town  meet- 
ing, together  with  the  map  they  had  pre- 
pared. 

The  trees  in  our  parks  have  been  cared 
for.  Our  great  elm,  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  east  of  the  Rockies,  has  been  treated 
for  preservation,  and  we  encourage  the  set- 
ting out  of  trees  each  year  in  suitable 
places.  Were  it  not  for  the  far-sighted  en- 
thusiasm of  our  forefathers  we  should  not 
have  the  lines  of  great  elms  found  in  the 
old  towns  of  New  England,  which  we  now 
enjoy  m  their  fullness  of  glory.  Let  us 
plant  more  trees;  let  us  have  another  pe- 
riod that  future  generations  can  refer  to 
with  pride. 

We  have  created  a  number  of  corner 
parks  where  cross  roads  made  muddy  and 


weedy  holes.  The  holes  have  been  filled 
and  the  cross-walks  raised,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  town. 
Some  of  these  little  parks  are  grass  plots 
only,  while  others  contain  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  We  engage  a  capable  man  who 
is  something  of  a  landscape  gardener  and 
who  gives  one  day  each  week  to  the  care 
of  these  parks.  He  also  finds  time  occa- 
sionally to  attend  to  a  neglected  gutter  in 
the  prominent  thoroughfare. 

At  the  opening  of  spring  we  put  on  an 
extra  man,  and,  with  the  use  of  the  town 
team,  we  go  over  the  principal  streets  and 
pick  up  the  rubbish  left  on  the  streets  in 
the  winter.  This  is  done  again  in  August, 
during  the  haying  season,  and  also  in  Sep- 
tember. It  ought  to  be  done  oftener,  but 
is  too  expensive  for  us  to  manage.  Fall- 
ing leaves  are  a  problem;  we  can  only 
encourage  people  to  remove  them  from  the 
streets  and  to  dispose  of  them  as  best  they 
can.  Our  season's  work  ends  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  fall,  except  perhaps  for  such 
filling  as  is  necessary  for  the  following 
year. 

We  are  satisfied  that  work  such  as  we  are 
doing  gives  more  satisfaction  generally 
than  to  accomplish  a  single  task,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  making  of  concrete  walks; 
it  is  a  more  natural  growth;  a  boy  as  he 
grows  older  can  do  heavier  tasks,  as  well 
as  the  simple  ones  already  learned.  As  I 
have  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
use  of  a  horse  and  cart  at  times.  We  use 
the  town  team  when  convenient;  at  other 
times  we  have  an  arrangement  with  a  pri- 
vate individual  for  his  team,  for  which  we 
have  to  pay.  It  is  better  to  pay  for  things ; 
then  we  can  depend  on  having  them  at  the 
right  time. 

Our  society  has  an  official  enrollment, 
and  an  executive  committee  to  originate 
and  direct  our  efforts.  We  find  that  to 
keep  too  closely  within  ourselves  would  de- 
feat our  purpose;  we  are  therefore  liberal, 
and  ooen  our  annual  meeting  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  make  sure  that  this  is  understood, 
so  that  all  who  are  interested  may  hear  the 
speakers  who  address  us  on  these  occasions. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  success- 
fully it  is  necessary  to  have  funds.     We  are 
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fortunate  to  have  an  endowment  left  us 
by  Kate  M.  Buckingham  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  the  interest  on  which  gives  us  about 
half  the  sum  needed  for  the  season.  We 
are  dependent  on  the  public  for  the  balance, 
which  is  cheerfully  furnished.  People  of 
wealth  could  not  put  their  money  to  a  bet- 
ter use  (except  in  schools)  than  to  influence 
the  public  by  maintenance  of  village  im- 
provement societies  throughout  our  land. 
In  the  absence  of  benevolence,  I  believe 
the  most  successful  and  suitably  official  way 
to  carry  on  town  improvement  is  to  have 
every  country  town  appropriate  for  the  vil- 
lage improvement  association  a  certain  sum 
asked  for  annually,  to  fluctuate  according 
to  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  Then  there 
will  be  a  certainty  of  general  improvement 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  the  old 
and  young  of  every  town  will  take  great 
p*ide. 

Jared  B.   Standish, 
President   AYethersfield    Village    Im- 
provement Association. 
Wethersfield,    Conn. 

The  Civic  Education  of  Cumberland 

The  Civic  Club  of  Cumberland,  Md., 
which  was  organized  in  June,  1909,  with  30 
members,  had  last  July  a  membership  of 
250,  This  club  believes  in  object  lessons, 
so  the  ladies  had  rubbish  cans  placed  on 
the  business  corners  to  show  the  city  of- 
ficials that  such  receptacles  were  necessary. 
When  it  was  seen  that  these  18  cans  were 
insufficient,  the  club  asked  the  Mayor  and 
Council  to  pay  for  more.  Permission  was 
given  to  purchase  24  additional  cans  and 
to  send  the  bill  to  the  Council. 

Mrs.  Max  Kamen,  the  President  of  the 
club,  writes  us  that  the  work  of  the  club 
was  at  first  carried  on  under  four  sections : 
the  civic,  child  labor,  humane  and  philan- 
thropic sections,  each  with  its  chairman  and 
assistants.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
Associated  Charities  the  philanthropic  sec- 
tion has  been  abandoned. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  club  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  allowing  no  dogs  on  the 
streets  unaccompanied  by  their  owners. 
Dogs  were  not  even  taxed  before  that. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  club  the 
school  board  opened  a  night  school  which 
Avas  continued  throughout  one  winter. 


Mrs.  Kamen  says : 

"We  have  three  playgrounds  established 
in  the  city,  with  caretakers  and  supervisors 
for  all.  We  sold  enough  Red  Cross  seals 
last  Christmas  to  enable  us  to  get  a  tuber- 
culosis district  nurse,  who  is  doing  great 
work  here. 

"A  new  water  supply  was  the  greatest 
need  we  had,  as  the  water  was  very  much 
contaminated,  making  this  town  exceedingly 
insanitary,  typhoid  fever  reigning  supreme. 
We  started  the  movement  for  a  new  water 
supply,  and  worked  unceasingly  until  last 
May,  when  a  vote  was  taken  to  enable  us  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  Our  women  can- 
vassed the  vote,  and  sent  circulars,  and  in 
every  way  did  all  in  their  power  to  help 
gain  the  vote.  We  suggested  putting  a  bac- 
teriologist at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  We  cleaned  up  alleys  and  looked 
after  the  street  cleaners. 

"I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  the  many 
hundred  little  things  which  we  have  accom- 
plished. We  are  to-day  recognized  as  the 
power  for  good  in  the  town,  and  all  ills  are 
reported  to  us.  What  we  prize  most  is  the 
realization  that  we  have  created  civic  pride, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  least  before,  and 
we  are  hoping  for  all  sorts  of  improvements 
in  the  future." 

The  National  Municipal,  League  has  a 
Civic  Secretaries'  Committee  of  more  than 
forty  members,  which  indicates  the  growth 
of  a  new  career  for  young  men  who  wish  to 
earn  their  living  by  public  work  of  high 
grade.  Charity  and  business  organizations, 
city  clubs,  municipal  leagues,  improvement 
associations,  civic  commissions  and  federa- 
tions all  need  thoughtful  and  efficient  sec- 
retaries. The  committee  serves  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  its  members  by  exchanging  re- 
ports, advice  and  suggestions,  and  increases 
breadth  of  vision  and  enthusiasm  at  the 
same  time  that  it  fosters  thoroughness  and 
efficiency. 

A 

In  Greenville  Park  in  the  town  of  Ware, 
Mass.,  a  small  poster  is  freely  displayed  to 
advise  visitors  of  their  duty.     It  reads: 
"Protect  Your  Park 

"Greenville  Park,  the  Property  of  the 
People. 

"Do  not  endanger  your  park  through 
careless  use  of  match,  pipe  or  cigar.  See 
that  no  blossom,  tree  or  bush  is  plucked 
or  injured.  Any  flower  or  plant  individ- 
ually appropriated  deprives  others  of  their 
rightful  enjoyment." 


The  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities  (Atlanta,  Oc- 
tober, 1911)  two  important  papers  were  pre- 
sented on  "The  Eegulation  of  Public  Utili- 
ties." The  corporation  point  of  view  was 
ably  stated  by  Arthur  S.  Huey,  of  Chicago, 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association.  After  deplor- 
ing the  unjust  criticisms  often  leveled  at 
municipal  officials  and  public  utility  com- 
panies, Mr.  Tluey  outlined  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  more  progressive  corporations 
as  follows: 

"Most  efficiently  and  economically  con- 
ducted as  monopolies,  public  utilities  are 
properly  subject  to  regulation  by  the  state 
and  by  the  municipality.  No  monopoly, 
however  beneficent,  should  be  permitted 
to  exist  without  legal  safeguards  to  protect 
the  public. 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  desire  of  any 
public  official  to  protect  his  constituents 
against  unfair  charges  or  poor  service  by 
utilities. 

"I  do,  however,  criticise  unreservedly  the 
public  official  who  attacks  a  utility  company 
without  full  investigation,  without  correct 
information  and  from  the  mire  of  suspicion 
rather  than  from  the  solid  ground  of  actual 
knowledge. 

"Correct  information  about  any  public 
utility  requires  the  painstaking  inve-tigation 
of  specially  trained  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent engineers  and  accountants.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  actual  conditions  be 
learned. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  find  first-class  engineers 
unallied  with  corporations  who  will  accept 
investigation  work  for  cities. 

"However  true  this  might  have  been 
formerly,  such  a  condition  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  with  the  establishment  of  state 
public  service  commissions.  These  com- 
missions have  already  developed  many  en- 
gineering experts  capable  of  searching  in- 
quiry and  sound  judgment  upon  public  util- 
ity conditions  and  values.  Employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  and  largely  trained 
by  the  state,  these  commission  experts 
are  available  to  municipalities  wherever 
sitvlated. 

"It  is  within  the  abi^lity  of  most  cities 
to  inquire  intelligently  into  the  operation  of 
their  utilities  and  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  companies  to  improve  and 
extend  the  service  and  to  increase  the  use 
of  the  service  by  the  public,  thus  permitting 
reduction  of  charges  whenever  the  rates 
are  not  already  as  low  as  warranted  by 
sound  management. 

"On  the  part  of  the  utilities,  there  has 
been    during   the    last    few    years    a    much 


keener  realization  of  obligations  due  the 
public  and  the  customer.  The  technical  side 
of  the  business  once  received  the  major 
part  of  the  manager's  attention  and  skill, 
but  now  we  find  the  subject  of  public  rela- 
tions uppermost  and  managers  are  chosen 
primarily  for  their  enlightened  ideas  con- 
cerning public  service. 

"Our  commercial  methods  and  our  public 
policy  have  been  revolutionized.  Some  of 
us  even  have  admitted  that  the  operation 
of  a  public  utility,  no  matter  how  owned, 
is  a  public  trust,  and  have  directed  our 
plans  of  administration  accordingly. 

"Operators  do  not  fear  regulation  based 
on  intelligent  inquiry  and  unbiased  con- 
sideration. It  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
be  apprehensive  of  regulation  until  we  know 
something  of  the  personnel,  the  qualifica- 
tions and  unprejudiced  attitude  of  the  men 
called  upon  to  decide  the  important  ques- 
tions involving  the  rights  of  the  public,  the 
operator  and  investor.  Once  satisfied  of  the 
capacity  and  freedom  from  prejudice  of  the 
regulators  we  are  willing,  even  anxious,  to 
have  them  make  rules  for  our  guidance. 

"The  members  of  regulatory  bodies  should 
be  men  appointed  on  account  of  special  fit- 
ness and  familiarity  with  the  matters  that 
must  come  before  them;  men  of  capacity 
and  ability;  men  who  can  accurately  gauge 
the  public's  needs  and  rights;  men  who 
have  judicial  minds  and  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  conservators  of  justice 
and  property  rather  than  avengers  and 
destroyers. 

"The  offices  should  be  appointive  rather 
than  elective.  I  favor  making  the  tenure 
of  office  for  life. 

"Years  of  continued  service  will  educate 
such  a  body  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  each  community  and  the  rela- 
tive obligations  of  the  public  and  the  util- 
ity companies.  This  familiarity  with  each 
utility  and  each  community  must  result  in 
more  prompt  and  intelligent  action  than  if 
the  personnel  of  the  body  is  changed  by 
frequent   elections. 

"I  believe,  too,  that  the  powers  should  be 
vested  in  a  general  body,  whose  jurisdiction 
should  be  co-extensive  with  state  lines,  or 
perhaps  clearly  defined  district  lines,  be- 
cause effective  regulation  is  of  such  magni- 
tude that  none  but  the  greatest  cities  can 
bear  the  expense  of  individual  commissions. 

"I  realize  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  constructive  legislation 
before  full  cooperation  between  regulating 
bodies  and  the  corporations  is  possible.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
uniform  utility  law  be  passed  by  all  of  the 
states.  I  would  suggest  a  convention  made 
up  of  delegates  from  your  various  regulating 
bodies,  your  city  officials,  your  several  civic 
leagues,  and  your  utility  companies,  to  meet 
at  some  convenient  time  and  place,  for  the 
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purpose  of  fully  discussing  and  drafting  a 
uniform  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  the  states  in  the  Union." 

The  other  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
above  referred  to,  was  presented  by  Leslie 
C  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Water 
Department  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Certain 
"cardinal  features  upon  which  all  thought- 
ful men  are  agreed"  were  stated  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

"Primary  among  these  is  the  fact  that 
public  utilities  are  natural  monopolies.  The 
principle  of  competition  has  become  so 
Interwoven  with  all  our  benefits  in  commer- 
cial dealings,  that  it  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  one  lever  by  which  a  commod- 
ity may  be  secured  for  a  lesser  price.  No 
more  fallacious  claim  can  possibly  be  made 
in  its  application  to  any  enterprise  coming 
under  the  head  of  public  utility.  The  ques- 
tion of  finance  is  always  one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  a  city,  and  that  there  can  be  eco- 
nomic results  from  the  duplication  of  plants 
and  the  entering  into  open  competition  with 
entrenched  capital  is  impossible.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  if  the  discussion 
hinge  upon  the  matter  of  regulation  of 
utilities  already  established  or  which  seek 
establishment,  the  ownership  of  which  lies 
in  private  hands,  the  vigilance  necessary 
to  bring  about  desired  results  should  be 
directed  towards  securing  the  best  possible 
service  at  the  least  considerate  cost.  This 
is  true  regulation  and  in  such  the  relation 
of  service  and  cost  is  really  the  vital  prin- 
ciple involved.  Wherever  a  governmental 
authority  may  restrict  the  expenditure  or 
the  income  of  a  corporation  it  faces  imme- 
diately the  alternative  of  lesser  service. 
This  statement  is  supported  by  the  history 
of  utility  regulation  throughout  the  world. 
It  seems  an  assured  fact  that  whenever  the 
speculative  element  is  removed  from  an 
investor's  outlay  of  money,  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  said  investor  for  improvement 
and  development  of  his  interest  ceases. 

Three  distinct  phases  of  the  utility  prob- 
lem exemplified  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
were  outlined  by  Mr.  Smith. 

"There  is  a  water  department  enjoying 
perfect  monopoly,  owned  by  the  people;  a 
strongly  entrenched,  widely  extended  elec- 
tric light  plant  privately  owned ;  two  smaller 
electric  plants  publicly  owned;  and  a  street 
railway  owned  by  private  capital,  under 
regulation  of  the  city  government." 

The  space  available  does  not  permit  of 
the  quoting  of  Mr.  Smith's  interesting  and 


lucid  analysis  of  the  then  existing  situation 
regarding  each  of  these  three  classes.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  at  the 
election  held  November  7  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland  voted  to  authorize  a  bond  issue 
of  $2,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  electric  lighting  plant. 

Mr.  Smith's  conclusions  regarding  the 
entire  matter  of  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities  are  stated  as  follows : 

"That  such  regulation  or  ownership — and 
in  this  connection  I  wish  to  blend  the  two — 
can  be  made  successful  we  firmly  believe, 
but  as  firmly  are  we  of  opinion  that  there 
must  come  some  radical  advancement  in 
the  laws  which  place  these  utilities  at  the 
mercy  of  varying  administrations.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  of  us  has  studied  or  been  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  a  utility 
under  public  control  or  ownership  when  we 
did  not  feel  that  if  given  absolute  control 
of  it  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any 
source  whatever,  we  could  accomplish  far 
better  results.  Of  course  there  is  the  fea- 
ture of  the  disturbance  and  turmoil  inci- 
dent to  the  question  of  franchises  which 
has  been  completely  obliterated  when  owner- 
ship prevails,  and  it  should  be  left  decidedly 
to  the  judgment  of  the  community  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  additional  price  paid  for 
the  commodity  is  atoned  for  by  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  franchise  agitation. 

"In  approaching  the  subject  of  re-adjust- 
ment from  private  ownership  to  public  regu- 
lation, the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in 
the  classification  of  the  corporate  interest. 
The  hue  and  cry  raised  against  such  invest- 
ment should  be  demonstrated  as  justified, 
and  before  actual  active  steps  be  taken,  the 
fact  be  scientifically  and  undeniably  estab- 
lished that  the  company  is  not  acting  fairly 
with  the  people  whom  it  seeks  to  serve. 
For  the  quality  of  brain,  the  special  equip- 
ment attained  by  careful  study  and  thorough 
experience  and  purchased  at  a  price  far  ex- 
ceeding the  willingness  of  a  public  commu- 
nity to  pay  for  such  managerial  ability,  any 
company  or  corporation  should  be  allowed 
a  full  return;  whether  this  be  fixed  in  con- 
cession or  in  actual  interest  returned  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  it  be  just.  When 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained by  governments  and  when  the  results 
in  actual  accomplishment,  with  a  full  view 
to  service  and  economy,  are  compatible  with 
the  best  good  of  all  the  people,  then  the 
question  of  regulation  becomes  simplified, 
indeed  quite  solved." 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  One  Man  Who  Has  Government 
for  Rent  or  Sale 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  International  Municipal 
Congress  at  Chicago,  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  American  City, 
rather  disappoints  those  of  his  friends  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  states  who  re- 
member his  published  appeals  to  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Aldermen  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor or  Legislature  for  ordinances  or  laws 
which  would  allow  of  making  drafts  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  to  some  extent  at 
least,  upon  the  "unearned  increment"  of 
increasing  land  values.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  Mr.  Fitzgerald  could  have  been  guilty 
of  saying  "It  is  a  question  whether  the  tax 
on  incomes  is  not  intrinsically  more  just 
.  than  the  systems  practiced  here." 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  whole 
subject  of  obtaining  city  revenue  should 
be  examined  from  a  different  standpoint 
than  that  of  an  observer  of  custom,  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  or  of  one  dominated  by 
prejudice  in  favor  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  or  of  one  who  is  fearful  of 
radical  change  in  the  method  of  getting 
funds  for  city  purposes.  If  one  has  a 
manufacturing  business  which  he  wishes 
examined  and  systematized,  and  in  which 
he  wishes  installed  a  new  cost-accounting 
method  which  shall  more  clearly  show  the 
expenses  chargeable  to  each  department 
and  the  prices  at  which  the  work  of  each 
department  shall  be  figured  by  the  sales 
departm.ent,  he  does  not  look  for  the  help 
of  an  expert  who  is  a  slave  to  custom,  or 
who  allows  anything  but  good  business 
sagacity  and  experience  to  guide  him. 
Who  in  the  factory  or  the  factory  manage- 
ment is  to  be  hurt  or  disturbed  by  a  new 
and  scientific  system,  is  no  concern  of  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  straighten  out 
tangles  and  smooth  the  way  at  once  for 
profitable  business  and  reasonable  charges 
for  work  performed. 

So  it  is  with  city  revenue  getting.  The 
ideal  method  may  not  be  practicable — now 
— ^but  it  is  possible  to  inquire  what  this 
method  should  be,  and  such  an  inquiry  will 
be  the  most  valuable  as  it  is  the  most  free 
from  any  influence  except  the  simple  search 
for  truth. 


Government,  direct  as  in  performing 
services,  or  indirect  as  in  arranging  for 
private  management  of  public  utilities,  is 
the  doing  of  certain  things  and  the  ar- 
ranging for  others  to  be  done.  These 
things  are,  we  may  say,  performances — the 
results  of  effort  on  the  part  of  public  serv- 
ants. The  services  of  and  advantages  af- 
forded by  government  have  a  value,  and 
citizens  are  willing  to  pay  that  value,  be- 
yond doubt.  A  family,  for  instance,  moves 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  rents  a  house, 
and  begins  to  enjoy  government.  Whom 
shall  it  pay?  The  tax  collector?  No;  the 
family  is  not  assessed  for  taxes.  The 
grocer?  No;  he  cannot  sell  government. 
No  part  of  the  prices  he  charges  can  be 
traced  to  the  services  or  advantages  of 
government.  If  the  grocer  is  taxed  on  his 
stock  of  goods,  he  can  probably  add  some- 
thing to  the  prices  he  charges,  and  so  re- 
imburse himself,  but  the  purchasers  of  the 
goods,  while  they  thus  contribute  TO  gov- 
ernment do  not  pay  FOR  government  in 
the  sense  of  paying  for  extra  value  given 
to  goods  by  government.  When  one  an- 
alyzes the  situation  he  must  perceive  that 
a  resident  of  Boston  cannot  pay  for  gov- 
ernment except  when  he  buys  or  rents 
some  kind  of  property  the  value  of  which 
contains  the  value  of  government — prop- 
erty that  will  be  worth  more  if  government 
is  good  and  efficient  than  it  will  be  if  the 
opposite  is  the  case — ^property  the  value  of 
which  goes  up  as  new  transit  or  other  con- 
veniences are  established  or  as  business 
can  be  carried  on  more  expeditiously.  No 
dealer  in  any  commodity  can  charge  for 
government,  and  no  builder  either.  Into 
the  value  of  structures  upon  lands  no  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  government  enters. 
The  one  man  loho  has  government  for  rent 
or  sale  is  the  landlord  or  owner.  When  he 
buys  land  he  has  to  pay  for  it  enough  to 
cover  the  value  of  current  government  at 
that  location.  When  he  sells  it,  he  can 
charge  more  for  it  if  government  has  be- 
come more  efficient  or  has  arranged  for  im- 
proved indirect  services  since  he  purchased 
it.  If  he  rents  it  he  can  rent  such  govern- 
ment as  is  to  be  had  there.  He  is  in  a 
class  by  himself. 

Now  it  is  an  axiom  in  cost  accounting 
that   a   department   which   can    deliver   to 
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the  sales  department  a  value  shall  be 
charged  with  the  expenses  connected  with 
producing  that  value,  and  why  should  it 
not  be  an  axiom  in  city  financing  that  the 
owners  of  lands  whose  values  are  in  large 
part  made  up  by  government  as  carried  on 
should  meet  the  cost  of  producing  the  gov- 
ernment ?  These  owners,  every  day  in  the 
year,  have,  or  can  have,  the  services  and 
advantages  of  government  to  rent  or  sell. 
No  owners  of  other  property,  as  such,  are 
in  like  case. 

George  White. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Seton 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  unques- 
tionably artistic  himself  and  a  keen  ob- 
server of  natural  phenomena,  should  con- 
sider the  possible  fruits  of  the  suggestive 
peed  he  distributes  so  lavishly  in  your  No- 
vember number.  The  receptive  soil  of  the 
untutored  American  mind  might  absorb 
these  germs,  and  sprouting  them  hurriedly, 
as  is  its  wont,  produce  a  growth  so  wierd 
that  Da  Vinci,  should  he  come  to  town, 
would  make  a  hasty  exit. 

In  contemplating  the  interiors  of  the 
"cottages"  of  the  newly  rich,  how  force- 
fully does  one  realize  that  the  removal  of 
this  and  that  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  mon- 
strosity or  other  alleged  work  of  art  would 
often  add,  and  not  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  So  it  appears  to  me  that, 
were  I  ordained  to  preach  on  civic  art,  I 
should  urge,  first,  a  general  house-clean- 
ing, a  taking  away  of  the  unsightly,  rather 
than  an  adding  of  that  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  undeveloped  artist,  might 
mean  but  more  unsightliness. 

Unhandsome  Pittsburgh  and  dingy  Chi- 
cago undoubtedly  need  renovating  and 
beavitifying,  but  would  scintillating  enamel, 
laid  on  by  the  free  American  hand  re- 
gardless of  expense,  do  it?  For  color  and 
instructive  art,  consider  the  tasteful  ad- 
vertisements so  generously  distributed  at 
present,  even  decorating  railway  bridges, 
telegraph  poles  and  factory  chimneys. 
Would  pictures  of  plowmen  and  hay 
wagons,  forever  wending  their  heavenward 
way  around  a  factory  smokestack,  or  cat- 
tle and  horses  depicted  about  to  clash  on 
a  railway  girder,  help  to  lessen  the  already 


bewildering  conglomerate  of  our  city  deco- 
rations ? 

If  to  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  were  given  the 
task  of  beautifying  Chicago  or  even  New 
York,  it  is  my  belief  that  he,  too,  would 
begin  by  having  things  removed  before 
adding  to  the  bewildering  kaleidoscope  our 
cities  now  present. 

First  of  all,  hideous  advertising  on  bill- 
boards, fences,  housetops,  chimneys,  side- 
walls  and  sidewalks — whether  paint  or 
enamel — would  be  removed.  Then  rotting 
buildings,  scarecrow  architecture,  filthy  al- 
leys, dirty  avenues,  dumping  grounds,  over- 
head wires,  broken  pavements,  rusting  iron- 
work on  elevated  roads — these  and  many 
other  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  our 
cities  hideous  would  Leonardo  tackle. 
Then,  if  there  was  anything  left,  he  might 
think  of  decorating  it  with  color. 

After  all,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not 
so  bad.  It  is  well  that  men  of  Mr.  Seton's 
calibre  draw  pen  in  the  crusade  against 
civic  ugliness.  It  is  well  that  there  is  a 
periodical  such  as  The  American  City. 
We  shall  go  forward  in  this  business  of 
making  our  homes  and  workshops  and  pub- 
lic buildings  beautiful;  only  let  us  clean 
house  before  we  commence  to  paint. 

,r   ,.         T.T    -r  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Jr. 

Madison,  N.  J. 

Municipal  Disposal  of  Leaves 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  through  joxir 
columns  I  may  be  able  to  get  some  in- 
formation about  the  municipal  disposal  of 
leaves.  In  the  borough  of  about  3,000 
population  where  I  reside  much  annoy- 
ance is  caused  in  the  fall  by  the  burning 
of  dead  leaves  in  the  gutters.  Some  of  the 
leaves  are  from  the  street  trees,  and  others 
are  piled  in  the  gutters  after  being  raked 
from  private  lawns.  The  smoke  from  these 
slow  bonfires  chokes  the  passers-by,  and 
even  gets  into  the  houses.  Children  often 
light  the  fires  and  play  around  them  in 
danger  from  the  sparks  and  the  burning 
leaves  which  are  blown  about. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  municipality  is 
supposed  to  keep  the  gutters  free  for  drain- 
age. Is  it  not  its  duty,  then,  at  least 
to  dispose  of  the  fallen  leaves  from  street 
trees?  How  is  this  managed  in  other 
places  of  the  same  size  as  ours?  Will  you 
ask  your  readers  to  give  their  experience? 

A.  K  C. 
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Two  Types  of  Modern  Library  Buildings 


Courtesy  of  P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

CARNEGIE    LIBRARY,    DUQUESNE,    PA. 


CourLu.-.>  of  P.  &  F,  Corbln,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

CARNEGIE    UBRART,    ERIE,    PA. 
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The  Adaptability  of  Roads  and  Pavements  to 

Local  Conditions* 

By  Nelson  P.  Lewis 

Chief  Engineer,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  City  of  New  York 


Various  types  of  road  surfaces  or  pave- 
ments are  recognized  as  possessing  differ- 
ent qualities  in  varying  degrees.  The  most 
conspicuous  physical  qualities  are  dura- 
bility, smoothness  or  light  resistance  to 
traffic,  slipperiness,  facility  of  repair,  and 
sanitarj'  features.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  most  important  quality  of 
economy — not  low  first  cost,  but  the  low- 
est annual  cost  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance when  spread  over  the  entire  period 
of  the  life  of  the  pavement. 

There  has  always  been  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  streets  and  roads,  the  former 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  cities  and 
large  towns  and  the  latter  to  villages  and 
rural  districts.  They  are,  however,  all 
highways,  and  the  same  considerations  of 
suitability  and  economy  in  the  selection  of 
the  road  surface  should  apply  to  both. 

How  has  a  determination  usually  been 
made  as  to  the  kind  of  road  surface  to  be 
placed  upon  a  highway  which  is  to  be  im- 
proved? Has  there  been  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  local  conditions,,  the  rate  of 
grade,  the  amount  and .  character  of  the' 
traffic  which  passes  over  the  highway  or, 
which  will  probably  be  attracted  to  it  by 
reason  of  the  proposed  improvement,  the 
likelihood  of  disturbance  of  the  surface  in 
order  to  repair  existing  or  install  new  un- 
derground structures,  the  annual  charges 
due  to  first  cost  and  maintenance,  etc.? 
Has  not,  this  important t question  been  de- 
termined in  most  cases  by  the  preferences' 


*  A  pApei*  read  at  the  annual  conventloxL  jof 
The  American  Road  Builders'  Association,  at 
Rochester,   N.  Y.,  November,   1911. 
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or  prejudices  of  some  of  the  abutting  own- 
ers, whose  qualifications  for  the  task  it 
would  be  hard  to  discover,  or  by  those 
whose  alleged  opinions  have  been  judicious- 
ly accelerated  by  an  enterprising  agent  of 
some  particular  kind  of  pavement?  Such 
a  policy  would  not  be  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  securing  a  design  for  a  system  of 
sewerage  or  determining  a  source  of  water 
supply.  It  is  recognized  that  our  water 
and  drainage  systems  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  public  health  and  that  of 
the  individual  family,  so  that  questions 
relating  to  them  are  by  common  consent 
delegated  to  experts  for  solution.  The  con- 
struction and  care  of  our  highways  are 
commonly  supposed  to  concern  only  our 
convenience  and  our  taxes,  and  upon  these 
questions  every  taxpayer  considers  himself 
an  expert. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
progressive  countries  had  set  about  con- 
structing a  more  or  less  complete  system 
of  waterbound  macadam  highways  connect- 
ing the  various  centres  of  population. 
Within  the  last  decade  has  appeared  the 
high-speed  road  locomotive,  or  automobile, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  while 
waterbound  stone  roads  stood  up  fairly  well 
under  rolling  loads,  they  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  action  of  driving  wheels, 
and  it  is  now  universally  recognized  that  a 
different  kind  of  binding  material  must  be 
u^4*  The  technique  of  modern  bitumi- 
nous, macadam  construction  does  not  come 
within  the  limited  scope  of  this  paper,  and 
no  further  reference  will  be  made  to  it  ex- 
cept as  a  modern  type  of  road  surface,  it 
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being  assumed  that  very  little  macadam 
is  likely  to  be  laid  in  the  future  without  the 
use  of  a  bituminous  binding  material 
either  by  the  mixing  method  or  by  surface 
application.  While  the  new  type  of  ma- 
cadam is  calculated  to  resist  the  action  of 
self-driven  vehicles,  the  commercial  use  of 
such  vehicles,  which  is  just  beginning  in 
this  country,  both  as  to  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles and  their  carrying  capacity  will 
doubtless  increase  very  rapidly,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  considerations  which,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  should  govern  the  de- 
termination of  the  tyiie  of  road  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Five  Types  of  Pavements 

Without  enumerating  in  detail  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pavement  available  for  use 
in  road  construction,  they  may  be  classi- 
fied  under  five  separate  types,   as   follows: 

1.  Broken  stone  with  bituminous  binder, 
or  roads  of  the  macadam  type. 

2.  Finely  divided  or  pulverized  min- 
eral matter  with  bituminous  binder,  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  name  may  be  called 
roads  of  the  asphalt  type. 

3.  Stone  blocks  of  various  sizes  laid  in 
courses  or  in  some  regular  pattern. 

4.  Artificial  blocks  in  the  form  of  brick, 
slag,  cement  concrete  or  bituminous  con- 
crete. 

5.  Sheet   or   monolithic  concrete. 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  eon- 
fronted  at  the  present  time  is  the  creation 
of  a  great  system  of  good  highways,  the 
aggregate  mileage  of  which  will  be  enor- 
mous. Nearly  all  of  these  highways  will 
be  in  rural  districts,  where  the  cost  of 
their  construction  cannot  be  assessed  upon 
the  abutting  property.  The  expense  must, 
therefore,  be  met  by  the  state  or  by  the 
state,  county  and  town  jointly.  The  money 
must  be  borrowed  through  the  issue  of 
bonds  or  must  be  raised  when  needed  by 
direct  taxation.  While  the  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  these  roads  will  be  a 
serious  burden  and  this  burden  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  con- 
sistent with  efficiency,  and  while  the  type 
of  road  to  be  built  should  be  determined 
with  regard  to  ease  and  economy  of  main- 
tenance, the  selection  of  the  type  of  surface 
will  in  most  cases  be  controlled  by  con- 
siderations of  first  cost. 


Macadam  and  Asphalt 

Where  local  stone  is  available  for  the 
entire  road  or  even  for  the  bottom  course, 
and  where  exceptionally  heavy  traffic  is  not 
anticipated,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in 
selecting  type  No.  1,  or  macadam  with  a 
bituminous  binder.  If  the  traffic  is  con- 
siderable, and  if  a  large  proportion  of  it 
consists  of  motor  cars,  the  slight  additional 
expense  of  employing  the  mixing  method 
will  be  amply  justified,  while  if  the  traffic 
is  light  and  slow-moving,  the  somewhat 
cheaper,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  less 
effective,  plan  of  surface  application  may 
answer  the  purpose.  This  type  of  road 
where  local  stone  can  be  used  will  permit 
of  the  building  of  the  greatest  mileage 
with  the  funds  available. 

The  importation  of  foreign  stone  at  100% 
greater  cost  to  build  a  road  which  will  last 
only  50%  longer  is  not  a  good  business 
proposition.  There  are  districts  where  ad- 
mirable road  materials  abound,  but  where 
the  worst  examples  of  roads  are  also  to 
be  found.  Again,  there  are  places  where 
there  are  excellent  roads  and  at  the  same 
time  no  suitable  road  material.  Why  is 
this?  It  is  simply  because  a  competent 
road  engineer  who  is  compelled  to  do  the 
best  he  can  with  indifferent  materials  has 
produced  better  results  than  the  incom- 
petent or  careless  engineer  who  fails  to 
use  to  advantage  the  better  materials  with- 
in his  reach. 

Artificial  Blocks 

There  are  certain  sections  where  there 
is  no  native  stone  available  for  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance,  and  where  the  cost 
of  transporting  it  from  distant  quarries 
would  be  so  great  as  to  make  a  stone  road 
unduly  expensive.  In  such  cases  the  most 
economical  surface  to  adopt  would  be  type 
No.  4,  or  one  of  artificial  blocks.  In  sec- 
tions which  are  devoid  of  stone,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  is  material 
from  which  excellent  paving  brick  can  be 
made,  but  if  bricks  are  not  available,  other 
blocks  may  be  used,  which  may  be  of  slag 
or  of  cement  or  bituminous  concrete,  while 
sand  or  gravel  must  be  supplied  as  a  bed 
for  the  brick  or  blocks,  and  under-draining 
will  in  most  cases  be  essential. 

In  towns  which  are  so  located,  a  road 
surface  of  the  asphalt  type  may  be  used, 
but    this   pavement    as    commonly   laid   re*- 
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quires  a  concrete  or  other  substantial  foun- 
dation. It  is  not  improbable  that  a  pave- 
ment of  the  asphalt  type  will  be  developed 
in  which  the  mineral  matter,  instead  of 
sand  or  stone,  will  be  loam  or  clay.  The 
writer  has  seen  samples  of  such  a  road  sur- 
face, which  appears  tough,  malleable,  and 
non-slippery,  while  if  suitable  material  is 
readily  accessible,  it  is  predicted  that  its 
cost  will  be  little  more  than  that  of  a  good 
macadam  road. 

Stone  Blocks 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  most 
durable  of  all  pavements  and  the  one  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  expenditure  for  re- 
pairs is  stone  block.  Under  horse-drawn 
vehicles  with  steel  tires  it  is  rough  and 
very  noisy,  and  both  the  horse  and  the 
steel  tire  will  be  with  us  for  many  years. 
It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  granite  or 
otlier  stone  block  was  considered  a  proper 
pavement  to  be  laid  upon  such  streets  as 
Eifth  Avenue,  in  New  York,  or  Euclid 
Avenue,  in  Cleveland,  but  whether  it  is 
due  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  quiet  or  to 
more  susceptible  nerves,  such  pavements 
are  now  considered  entirely  unsuited  to 
thickly  settled  communities,  except  where 
there  is  an  intensive  traffic  and  in  streets 
largely  given  over  to  business  and  where 
noise  is  not  a  serious  objection.  The 
writer  believes  that  stone  blocks  have  not 
been  given  the  consideration  which  they 
deserve  for  roads  where  the  traffic  will 
be  heavy,  where  noise  will  not  be  a  nui- 
sance, and  where  the  blocks  once  laid  need 
not  be   disturbed. 

A  Successful  European  Pavement 

A  type  of  road  surface  which  has  given 
very  good  results  in  Europe  is  that  known 
as  "Kleinpflaster,"  and  is  a  pavement 
formed  of  stone  blocks  approximately 
cubical  in  shape,  about  three  inches  square 
on  top,  and  three  to  four  inches  in  depth, 
laid  in  concrete  rings  or  curves  with  dif- 
ferent centres,  giving  an  arch  or  mosaic  ef- 
fect in  appearance.  This  pavement  gives 
a  good  foothold  for  horses,  offers  little  re- 
sistance to  traffic,  is  much  less  noisy  than 
stone  blocks  laid  in  straight  courses  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  travel,  and 
offers  an  excellent  surface  for  motor  traf- 
fic. The  cost  of  such  a  pavement  laid  over 
an    old   macadam,    and   including   the   ad- 


justment of  the  surface,  is  said  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  granite  block. 
On  many  of  the  interurban  highways  of 
Germany  this  pavement  has  been  laid  to 
a  width  of  from  15  to  18  feet,  and  is  giv- 
ing very  satisfactory  results,  while  its  rela- 
tive noiselessness  makes  it  unobjectionable 
on  highways  where  the  abutting  property  is 
well  built  up.  It  is  said  that  pavements  of 
this  type  have  been  in  use  in  heavily  trav- 
eled roads  for  twenty-five  years  with  prac- 
tically no  expenditure  for  repairs.  Both 
the  ordinary  stone  block  and  "Klein- 
pflaster"  have  claims  to  consideration  on 
our  rural  highways  which  have  not  here- 
tofore been  recognized. 

Developments  in  Concrete  Paving 

A  type  of  pavement  which  has  thus  far 
had  but  limited  use  is  that  of  cement  con- 
crete. Some  of  this  pavement  when  well 
constructed  of  sufficient  thickness  and  on 
an  unyielding  foundation  has  given  excel- 
lent service,  although  owing  to  the  personal 
element  which  appears  to  make  it  very 
hard  to  secure  uniform  results  in  the  mix- 
ing and  laying  of  concrete,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  guarantee  success.  If 
too  smooth,  these  pavements  are  unduly 
slippery  under  certain  weather  conditions, 
and  they  are  not  suitable,  therefore,  for 
heavy  grades.  It  is  essential  that  the  con- 
crete should  be  given  ample  time  to  set 
before  traffic  is  allowed  upon  it.  This  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  might  not 
be  extravagant  to  say  that  each  additional 
day  after  apparent  setting  that  all  traffic 
can  be  excluded  may  add  a  year  to  the 
probable  life  of  the  pavement. 

The  latest  development  in  the  line  of 
concrete  pavements  is  what  is  known  as 
oil  concrete,  where  a  bituminous  oil  is 
added  to  the  concrete  before  it  is  laid  or 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  concrete 
after  it  is  well  set,  as  a  waterproofing  coat. 
If  in  addition  to  the  surface  application 
of  oil  there  be  also  added  a  coating  of  fine 
stone  or  screenings  which  is  renewed  as  it 
wears  away,  a  protecting  surface  may  be 
furnished  which  will  make  concrete  pave- 
ments more  generally  satisfactory  than 
they  have  heretofore  been. 

From  a  paper  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Page,  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  November  1,  1911,  describ- 
ing a   series  of  experiments  made  in   the 
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Office  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  strength 
of  cement  concrete  decreases  as  the  per- 
centage of  oil  is  increased,  while  the  time 
required  for  setting  is  increased.  The  re- 
sistance to  crushing  of  concrete  contain- 
ing 10%  of  oil  appears  to  be  about  25% 
less  at  the  end  of  28  days  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary concrete  without  oil.  In  toughness  or 
ability  to  resist  blows  there  appears  to  be 
little  difference  between  oil-mixed  and 
plain  concrete.  The  most  significant  char- 
acteristic of  the  oil-mixed  concrete  is  in- 
dicated by  the  absorption  test.  Plain  con- 
crete absorbed  more  than  6%  of  its  weight 
of  water  in  one  day,  while  concrete  con- 
taining 10%  of  oil  absorbed  1.5%  in  the 
same  time,  and  it  was  found  that  little,  if 
anything,  was  gained  in  this  respect  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  oil  up  to  25%.  It 
is  this  low  absorption  which  is  the  most 
promising  feature   of  oil  concrete. 

The  writer  cannot  attempt  to  specify 
under  precisely  what  conditions  any  one 
of  the  types  of  road  surfaces  which  have 
been  enumerated  should  be  adopted.  The 
object  of  the  paper  is  to  point  out  in  a 
general  way  the  adaptability  of  the  several 
kinds  of  pavements  to  local  conditions  and 
to  urge  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
their  availability,  instead  of  assuming  that 
all  country  or  village  roads  or  all  parts  of 
any  particular  highway  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  every  other  highway. 

Pavements  in  City  Streets 

A  few  years  ago  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  towns  were,  with  few  exceptions,  far 
better  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  vehicular 
traffic  than  were  our  rural  highways.  At- 
tention has  lately  been  focused  upon  the 
latter,  and  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition is  so  marked  that  the  statement  is 
not  infrequent  that  in  a  motor  car  trip  of 
hundreds  of  miles  the  only  bad  roads  en- 
<;ountered  have  been  in  our  large  cities. 
A  discussion  of  the  adaptability  of  pave- 
ments should  not,  therefore,  exclude  the 
■consideration  of  city  streets. 

While  the  annual  expense  of  construct- 
ing, maintaining  and  renewing  pavements 
in  a  large  city  is  very  great,  the  first  con- 
sideration is  not,  or  should  not  be,  one  of 
<;ost.  The  health,  comfort  and  convenience 
of  city  dwellers  is  so  dependent  upon 
smooth,    clean,    sanitary    and    quiet    pave- 


ments that  they  are  cheap  at  almost  any 
price.  In  paving  city  streets  it  is  custom- 
ary to  impose  upon  the  abutting  property 
the  cost  of  at  least  one  pavement,  and  it 
is  but  fair  and  equitable  that  the  pave- 
ment so  assessed  should  be  as  durable  as 
possible  and  should  be  placed  upon  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  which  will  be  available 
for  those  which  may  be  subsequently  laid; 
in  fact,  it  should  not  be  unreasonable  to 
say  that  the  underlying  foundation  is  the 
real  pavement  and  the  visible  surface  only 
the  protection  for  it. 

There  are  some  streets  where  quiet  is 
such  an  important  consideration  that  a 
short-lived  pavement  which  is  fairly  noise- 
less is  much  preferred  to  one  which  is  more 
durable  and  therefore  cheaper  in  the  end. 
It  is  this  aversion  to  noise,  doubtless,  that 
has  induced  Paris  and  London  to  use 
wooden  block,  which  is  the  most  quiet  of 
all  pavements,  but  which  as  laid  in  these 
cities  must  be  renewed  every  few  years, 
with  the  attendant  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort inseparable  from  such  an  opera- 
tion. It  may  be  asked  why  wooden  block 
was  not  included  among  the  kinds  of  pave- 
ments available  for  ordinary  highways.  It 
was  purposely  omitted  because  it  is  essen- 
tially and,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  exclu- 
sively a  city  pavement  requiring  an  espe- 
cially unyielding  foundation,  while  its  cost 
is  too  great  for  use  elsewhere.  It  might, 
in  fact,  be  called  a  pavement  "de  luxe." 
The  money  value  of  a  clean  and  quiet  pave- 
ment on  a  street  devoted  to  office  buildings 
or  high  class  hotels  and  residences  is  so 
great  that  the  cost  of  frequent  renewals,  if 
imposed  upon  the  owners  in  the  shape  of 
assessments,  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  luxury  in  view  of  the  greater  rental 
value  of  offices  and  rooms ;  while  in  front  of 
schools,  hospitals  and  churches,  such  pave- 
ments are  essential  if  the  institutions  are 
to  properly  perform  the  functions  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

The  word  renewals  as  above  used  will  not 
be  construed  as  applying  to  that  more  or 
less  constant  operation  so  much  in  evidence 
in  our  American  cities,  which  consists  in 
the  restoration  of  the  surface  over  openings 
which  have  been  made  to  get  at  some  one 
of  the  numerous  subsurface  structures 
with  which  the  modern  city  streets  are 
filled.  Suggestions  for  a  remedy  for  this 
trouble,  which  appears  to  be  chronic  in 
most  cities,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
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paper,  but  a  recognition  of  its  existence  will 
make  it  wise  to  take  into  account  the  facil- 
ity with  which  openings  can  be  repaved 
without  permanent  mutilation  in  consider- 
ing the  suitability  of  a  pavement  for  a  city 
street. 

Relation  of  Street  Railway  Tracks  to  the 
Paving  Problem 

Some  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
highway  construction  and  maintenance  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  surface  railway 
tracks  within  the  paved  area  of  the  high- 
way. Many  suburban  and  country  roads 
have  been  almost  ruined  for  ordinary  traf- 
fic by  the  laying  of  such  tracks.  The  de- 
sire for  high  speed  has  lately  resulted  in 
the  location  of  such  railways  on  private 
rights-of-way  or  at  least  well  without  the 
traveled  roadway,  if  located  within  the 
highway  limits.  Attempts  have  been  mad^ 
to  lay  and  maintain  macadam  along  and 
between  rails.  The  results  have  nearly 
always  been  failures  and  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  even  moderately  successful. 
Stone,  brick,  or  some  other  form  of  block 
seem  to  be  the  only  suitable  materials  for 
such  use.  If  the  rails  are  heavy  and  well 
laid,  the  joints  can  be  filled  with  cement 
or  pitch,  and  there  will  be  little  dust.  If 
the  track  construction  is  less  substantial, 
and  frequent  repairs  and  adjustment  are 
necessary,  sand  joints  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

In  city  streets  which  are  paved  with 
asphalt  or  other  smooth  pavements,  at- 
tempts are  frequently  made  to  use  the 
same  kind  of  pavement  between  the  tracks 
and  rails,  with  the  special  object  of  mak- 
ing them  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 
Why  pretend  that  there  are  no  tracks  and 
use  a  pavement  entirely  unsuited  for  the 
purpose?  It  is  better  to  recognize  them 
as  a  proper  and  necessary  part  of  many  of 
our  city  streets  and  place  between  them 
a  pavement  which  will  best  meet  the  ex- 
acting conditions  without  regard  to  which 
kind  may  be  used  on  the  sides  of  the 
street.      For    this    purpose    nothing    seems 


better  suited  than  well-cut  stone  blocks  laid 
upon  an  unyielding  foundation  with  cement 
grouted  joints,  while  if  quiet  is  especially 
desired,  properly  treated  wooden  blocks  will 
give  excellent  results.  Where  stone  or 
wooden  blocks  are  unduly  expensive,  the 
best  quality  of  brick  or  slag  blocks  will  be 
an  acceptable  substitute,  but  they  should 
be  laid  in  the  most  substantial  manner  pos- 
sible. 

Our  highways  are  designed  primarily  for 
vehicular  trafiic,  but  the  street  railway  is 
a  necessity.  The  right  to  lay  tracks  in 
our  public  streets  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
and  the  corporations  enjoying  such  rights 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  lay  and  main- 
tain pavements  within  the  space  occupied 
by  them  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  at 
their  own  expense. 

A  Summary 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  In  country  highways  the  chief  con- 
sideration will  be*  first  cost,  and  the  cheap- 
est suitable  material  which  is  available 
must  be  used. 

2.  In  roads  where  heavy  trafiic  and  ex- 
cessive wheel  loads  are  likely,  the  most  dur- 
able material  should  be  employed  and  the 
foundations  should  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing very  heavy  loads. 

3.  Where  noise  is  not  a  serious  objec- 
tion, stone  block  will  be  the  most  durable 
and  economical  road  surface  under  heavy 
traffic. 

4.  In  suburban  towns  and  residential 
streets  a  quiet  and  dustless  road  surface 
will  be  well  worth  the  additional  expense 
involved. 

5.  In  city  streets  the  consideration  of 
cost  can  properly  be  subordinated  to  san- 
itary qualities,  quiet  and  cleanliness. 

6.  Between  and  along  surface  railway 
tracks  the  pavement  should  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  exacting  conditions  and 
should  be  laid  and  properly  maintained  by 
the  railway  company  without  public  ex- 
pense. 


^«^«J}^<^«^<^I^^<^^«^«^^4^«^ 
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Street  Lighting  as  a  Feature  of 
Municipal  Improvement 

A  form  of  civic  improvement  for  which 
sentiment  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  but 
which  is  still  conspicuously  necessary  in 
the  majority  of  American  cities,  is  that  of 
better   street   lighting   conditions. 

Street  lighting  in  the  earlier  days  was 
meagre  indeed,  the  only  thought  being  that 
of  having  lamps  to  serve  as  beacons  to 
guide  pedestrians  or  to  offer  them  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection.  To-day  the  de- 
mands made  on  street  lighting  are  more 
exacting.  Downtown  street  illumination  is 
recognized  by  merchants  as  directly  affect- 
ing their  business.  The  more  brilliantly 
lighted  streets  attract  the  evening  crowds, 
and  thus  secure  a  greater  amount  of  trade. 
Moreover,  the  advertising  value  of  ade- 
quate illumination  is  an  asset  of  no  mean 
importance  to  any  city,  since  well  illum- 
inated streets  are  indicative  of  progressive- 
ness  and  enterprise  and  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  city. 

Among  the  cities  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  proper  street  lighting,  special  inter- 
est attaches  to  Warren,  Ohio,  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately 12,000  people.  It  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  adopt  Mazda  tungsten 
lighting  for  its  streets,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  street  lighting  methods. 

The  most  spectacular  part  of  the  whole 
system  is  that  in  the  central  business  dis- 
trict, where  there  are  eighty-six  ornamental 
standards.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  placed 
around  the  spacious  public  park,  and  sup- 
port a  single  lamp  in  an  upright  position. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  Court  TTouse  and 
near  the  center  of  the  park  are  two  five- 
light  standards.  The  remaining  sixty-two 
units  are  three-light  standards.  The  pen- 
dant lamps  are  of  40  c.p.  and  are  enclosed 
in  12  inch  Alba  globes,  while  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  park  standards,  which  have 
<30  c.p.  lamps,  all  the  standards  have  80  c.p. 
upright  lamps  enclosed  in  14  inch  Alba 
globes.     The  wiring  of  the  lamps  is  such 


that  the  pendant  lamps  can  be  turned  off 
at  midnight,  leaving  the  upright  lamps  to 
bum  until  daybreak. 

Although  the  downtown  lighting  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  and  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  same  style  of  lighting 
seen  in  other  American  cities,  the  residen- 
tial streets  have  not  been  neglected.  The 
present  residential  street  lighting  had  its 
beginning  in  two  trial  installations  placed 
about  two  years  ago.  Approval  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  was  so  general  that  it  was 
determined  to  have  all  the  streets  in  the 
city  equipped  with  Mazda  incandescent 
lamps.  The  residential  lighting  system 
now  installed  includes  620  such  lamps  sus- 
pended from  goose-neck  brackets,  the  lat- 
ter being  attached  to  wooden  poles.  The 
units  are  spaced  as  uniformly  as  possible, 
along  one  side  of  each  street,  the  distance 
between  units  on  any  street  depending  on 
the  amount  of  traffic,  and  a  much  more  sat- 
isfactory illumination  being  produced  than 
that  existing  with  the  old  system  of  open 
arc  lamps. 

The  following  additional  details  of  the 
Warren  installation,  from  a  pamphlet  by 
William  Coale,  of  that  city,  it  is  believed 
will  be  of  interest. 

Our  old  lighting  system  consisted  of  161 
open  arc  Brush  lamps  of  9.6  amperes.  The 
operation  of  this  system  up  to  midnight  with 
a  few  all  night  lamps  cost  the  city  $10,800.00 
per  annum,  while  the  new  lighting  system, 
using  the  Mazda  Tuijgsten  lamps,  and  giving 
all  night  service  all  over  the  city,  costs 
$13,000.00  per  annum;  20  per  cent  more  of 
our  streets  are  lighted  by  this  new  system 
than  were  lighted  before,  while  the  streets 
formerly  lighted  by  the  arc  lamps  are  liqw 
illuminated  100  per  cent  better  than  by  the 
former  method.  The  kilowatt  consumption 
under  the  new  method  is  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  old  method.  :  .^ 

The  metal  posts  are  of  charcoal  iroii,vtS€ 
column  being  of  Corinthian  design,  with 
Doric  top,  while  the  base  is  a  cast  iron 
square,  anchored  to  a  2i/^  foot  cube  of  con- 
crete. The  cross  arms  are  at  right  angleig 
with  the  curb  line,  and  are  of  36  inch  spread. 

All  single  light  standards  are  made  arid 
wired   so   as   to  permit   subsequent   attach- 
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DAY    VIEW,    CORNER    OF   MAIN   AND    MARKET    STREETS,    WARREN,    OHIO 
Showing   the   old  and   the  new  street  lamps 


ing  cross  arms  similar  to  tlie  three  light 
standards  and  as  above  stated,  the  one  light 
standards  are  all  placed  on  the  park  side 
of  the  business  streets,  while  the  three  light 
standards  are  on  the  business  house  side 
of  the  streets. 

All  ornamental  standards  are  fed  through 
an  underground  system.  In  the  park  and 
such  other  places  where  it  was  not  neces- 


sary to  take  up  pavement,  this  is  a  lead 
covered  cable,  armoured  with  steel  tape, 
wrapped  with  jute  and  compound;  while  in 
places  wh6re  it  was  necessary  to  take  up 
the  pavement,  a  2i/^  inch  fibre  conduit  was 
laid  immediately  below  the  foundation  of 
the  pavement  in  the  gutter  and  enclosed  in 
concrete.  Through  this  conduit  was  drawn 
the  usual  lead  covered  cable. 


NIGHT   VIEW,    CORNER   OF   MAIN   AND   MARKET    STREETS,    WARREN,    OHIO 
Showing   the   fine   illumination  afforded  by  the   new   Mazda  system 
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The  spacing  of  the  ornamental  standards 
in  the  business  districts  varies  from  sixty- 
five  feet  to  eighty  feet,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  street,  each  street  hav- 
ing a  uniform  spacing.  This  arrangement 
gives  an  illumination  varying  from  3.4 
candle  power  to  4.2  candle  power  per  lineal 
foot  of  street.  Street  intersection  lighting 
is  arranged  by  placing  the  ornamental  stan- 
dards at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
street  line  extended  and  the  curb  line,  thus 
providing  ample  lighting  for  all  cross  walks. 
The  center  of  the  standard  is  set  back  18 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  curb  line,  thus 
bringing  one  pendant  lamp  over  the  curb, 
and  the  other  over  the  sidewalk.  The  re- 
sult of  this  uniform  alignment  gives  an 
effect  most  beautiful  in  perspective. 

Every  street  in  the  city  is  lighted  to  the 
corporation  limits.  The  lighting  tables  for 
1910  as  furnished  by  the  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer  were  used  as  a  schedule  for 
lighting  for  the  full  10  year  contract.  The 
full  amount  of  $13,000  paid  by  the  city  for 
this  new  lighting  system  is  cut  down  some- 
what by  revenue  received  from  the  Railway 


Companies  for  the  lighting  of  railway  cross- 
ings. This  by  virtue  of  a  law  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  section  2494,  revised  statutes,  as 
follows: 

"Where  it  is  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Council  of  any  City  or  Village  to  have  any 
bridge  or  railway  located  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  such  corporation,  owned,  possessed, 
or  operated  by  any  individual  company,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  or  any  portion  of  the 
same,  lig*hted,  the  council  shall  pass  an  ordi- 
nance for  that  purpose  requiring  the  individ- 
ual, company,  association,  or  corporation, 
owning,  possessing,  or  operating  the  same,  to 
light  such  bridge  or  railway  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  provided  that  it  shall  not  require 
any  such  railway  or  portion  thereof  to  be 
lighted   with   electric  arc   lights." 

The  last  provision  of  this  law  has  made  it 
practically  inoperative  in  all  incorporated 
towns  and  cities,  and  was  an  amendment 
added  to  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  thus  inoperative,  but  the  advent  of  the 
Mazda  Tungsten  lighting  places  a  very  dif- 
ferent construction  on  this  law,  and  the  city 
of  Warren  has  availed  itself  of  this  condi- 
tion, and  derives  revenue  from  the  railways 
passing  through  its  boundaries  for  lighting 
up  their  crossings  for  them. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Standpipes 


To  make  every  public  structure  as  ar- 
tistic as  its  utility  will  permit  is  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  a  "city  beautiful"  cam- 
paign. That  such  campaigns  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  and  effective  through- 
out the  country,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 

While  attractiveness  of  design  should  pre- 
vail everywhere,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  landscape 
are  those  requiring  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in 
many  a  community  is  the  standpipe.  Hence 
the  great  importance — where  there  must  be 
a  standpipe — of  attractive  design  and 
artistic  construction. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  the 
reinforced  concrete  standpipe  as  one  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Four  illustrations  of 
suoh  reservoirs  are  shown  and  also  a  pic- 
ture of  a  watertank  with  concrete  support. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  such 
structures  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 


the  old  style  standpipes  and  towers  of  steel. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  of  im- 
portance in  deciding  the  material  of  which 
a  standpipe  shall  be  built.  Among  these 
are  the  safety  of  the  reservoir,  the  effect  on 
the  water  supply,  the  first  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Some  interesting  facts  and  figures  bearing 
on  these  questions  are  obtainable  from  a 
paper  by  Hiram  B.  Andrews  and  the  dis- 
cussion thereon  before  the  Boston  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  published  in  the  issues 
of  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies  for  June  and  September,  1911. 
The  standpipes  considered  at  most  length  in 
this  discussion  were  those  at  Attleboro, 
Westerly  and  Waltham,  all  of  which  are 
here  illustrated.  In  referring  to  the  Wal- 
tham standpipe,  which  had  then  seen  four 
years  of  service,  Bertram  Brewer,  city  engi- 
neer, said: 

"When  this  reservoir  was  built  there  was 
a  feeling  abroad  that  the  construction  of  con- 
crete reservoirs  was  rather  a  difficult  opera- 
tion.    Much  doubt  was  also  felt  as  to  the 
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possibility  of  making  them  watertight.  Great 
difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  other 
places  and  we  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  problems  in  Waltham. 

"We  went  into  the  question  of  imperme- 
able mixtures,  the  best  kind  of  materials,  of 
aggregate,  and  the  use  of  hydrated  lime  or 
other  water-proofing  ingredients.  After  very 
careful  study,  the  speaker  concluded  that  a 
concrete  reservoir  could  be  built  in  Waltham 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  but  was  not  by  any 
means  assured  that  it  would  be  watertight. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  concluded,  after 
much  thought,  that  if  it  was  not  absolutely 
watertight  it  would  not  necessarily  en- 
danger the  structure  as  a  whole;  that  it 
would  remain  sound  and  at  the  same  time 
might  show  considerable  seepage. 

"Now  the  speaker  has  found  that,  in  most 
places  where  these  reservoirs  have  been 
built,  the  general  idea  is,  at  the  start,  that 
the  builders  expect  to  get  absolutely  water- 
tight structures,  whereas  in  practically  no 
case  has  this  been  accomplished.  We  do  not 
think  it  makes  much  difference  if  it  has  not. 
Our  city  government  was  so  informed.  They 
were  frankly  told  that  a  concrete  reservoir 
ought  not  to  cost  as  much  as  a  steel  stand- 
pipe,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  water 
supply — we  should  get  better  results  in  the 
water  that  we  drank,  and  the  maintenance 
would  be  very  much  less — that  a  concrete 
reservoir  would  probably  last  years  and 
years  longer  than  a  steel  reservoir,  and, 
altogether,  if  they  wanted  to  put  the  money 
into  it,  it  was  a  good  proposition.  That  is 
the  way  it  was  put  up  to  them.  They  were 
warned,  moreover,  that  a  few  months  or  a 
year  after  it  was  built  the  daily  papers  might 
have  articles  to  the  effect  that  the  reservoir 
was  leaking  and  dangerous,  but  that  they 
must  not  mind  that,  because  we  expected  it 
would  leak,  but  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm. 

"With  these  facts  before  them,  they  de- 
cided to  build.  The  contract  was  let  and  the 
reservoir  cost  about  three  thousand  dollars 
less  than  a  steel  one  of  the  same  dimensions 
would  have  cost.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
Waltham  reservoir  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$26,000.  It  is  about  43  ft.  high  and  100  ft. 
In  diameter,  and  contains  2,000,000  gallons  of 
water. 


"The  roof  of  tnis  reservoir  was  quite  novel. 
Use  was  made  of  the  overflow  pipe  as  a 
central  column.  This  pipe  was  embedded  in 
the  concrete  and  steel  trusses  radiate  from 
it  to  the  wall.  The  roof  surface  consists  of 
a  concrete  slab. 

■'One  leak  developed,  and  that  at  a  point 
where  the  inlet  pipe  went  through  the  wall. 
It  was  a  very  small  affair,  due  to  a  slight 
settlement,  but  water  did  flow  out  through 
it.  And  that  leak  was  stopped  up  with  lead 
wool  by  an  ordinary  workman." 

The  details  given  in  the  above  mentioned 
Journal  regarding  the  standpipes  at  Wester- 
ly and  Attleboro,  both  of  which  were  built 
by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company 
of  Boston,  will  be  found  of  particular  in- 
terest to  any  engineer  or  contractor  having 
to  do  with  the  design  or  construction  of  re- 
inforced concrete  reservoirs. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  the 
Gary  w^ater  tower  does  not  appear  in  the 
periodical  referred  to,  but  for  it  The 
American  City  is  indebted  to  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Chicago.  This 
structure  is  125  feet  high,  supported  by  an 
eight-column  steel  framework  carried  down 
to  the  concrete  base.  The  lower  25  feet  of 
the  exterior  shell  and  the  upper  cornice  and 
decorative  work  are  constructed  with  con- 
crete blocks,  all  the  rest  being  of  plain  re- 
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inforced  concrete.  Within  this  exterior  is 
a  300,000  gallon  steel  tank  with  hemispher- 
ical bottom.  John  W.  Alvord  and  Charles 
B.  Burdick,  of  Chicago,  were  the  engineers ; 
V.  A.  Matthison,  of  LaSalle,  111.,  the  archi- 
tect, and  George  Rackle  &  Sons  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  the  contractors.  The  picture  of 
a  concrete  support  for  water  tank  is  one 
of  many  attractive  illustrations  of  the  ar- 
tistic use  of  cement  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of 
Easton,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  the 
American  cities  in  which  reinforced  concrete 
standpipes  have  been  built  include  Little 
Falls,  X.  J.;  Milford,  Ohio;  Anaheim,  Cal.; 
New  Llaven,  Conn.;  Manchester,  Mass.;  Lis- 
bon Falls,  Me.;  Rockland,  Mass.;  Cherry 
Valley,  Mass.;  Rochdale,  Mass.,  and  Ash- 
land, Mass. 

Letters  received  by  The  Americax  City 
from  superintendents  of  water  works  in  sev- 
eral of  these  municipalities  indicate  that 
these  standpipes  are  giving  satisfactory 
service. 

E.  R.  Carpenter,  superintendent  of  the 
Ashland  Water  Department,  writes:  "Our 
standpipe  gives  perfect  satisfaction." 


STANDPIPE  AT  GARY,  IND. 
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Thomas  McKenzie,  superintendent  of  the 
Westerly  Water  Works,  says:  "Although  a 
few  small  leaks  have  developed  in  the  joints, 
requiring  a  special  waterproofing,  on  the 
whole  the  work  is  satisfactory." 

From  S.  S.  Gatch,  clerk  of  the  Milford, 
Ohio,  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Affairs, 
comes  the  following  letter : 

"Our  concrete  standpipe,  reinforced  with 
steel  rods,  was  erected  in  1903,  and  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  A  very  slight  seepage 
when  first  erected,  due  to  delays  in  the 
work,  was  overcome  by  a  waterproof  wash 
on  the  inside.  Our  pipe  is  81  feet  high  and 
14  feet  in  diameter. 

"Probably  if  we  were  constructing  a  new 
one  and  did  not  need  the  pressure  we  would 
slightly  increase  the  diameter  and  reduce 
the  height.  The  ideal  way  to  build  is  to 
keep  the  work  in  progress  from  start  to 
finish,  so  no  joints  will  form." 

The  standpipes  at  Cherry  Valley  and 
Rochdale,  Mass.,  were  constructed  by  the 
"Cherry  Valley  and  Rochdale  Water  Dis- 
trict," supplying  those  villages  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenville,  in  the  town  of  Leicester, 
Mass.  It  is  reported  that  no  defects  have 
developed  in  either  standpipe,  and  that  the 
water  has  been  cool  and  sweet  during  the 
past  summer. 

From  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Flinn's  discussion  of 
Mr.  Andrews'  paper  the  following  para- 
graphs are  quoted: 

"The  writer  is  impressed  with  the  lack 
of  mention  of  one  important  feature  of  the 
treatment  of  concrete  structures  intended 
to  contain  water  as  well  as  of  other  con- 
crete structures,  namely,  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  concrete  moist  or  wet  all  the 
time  after  the  forms  are  removed  for  about 
two  weeks,  unless  it  is  sooner  covered  with 
earth  or  other  permanent  protection.  Tests 
show  that  concrete  which  hardens  wet  suf- 
fers little  or  no  shrinkage  and  is  denser 
than  that  which  hardens  dry. 
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"Numerous  experiments 
at  the  Board  of  Water 
Supply  laboratory  and 
experience  in  actual  con- 
struction have  shown  the 
futility  of  attempting  to 
make  concrete  watertight 
by  mixing  with  it  any  of 
the  so-called  water-proof- 
ing compounds  or  by 
applying  subsequently  a 
surface  plaster.  One 
common  fault  of  plasters 
is  that  they  are  made  of 
a  much  richer  mixture 
than  the  mortar  in  the 
concrete  to  which  they 
are  applied  and,  conse- 
quently, behave  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  as  they  set 
and  harden.  No  better 
means  for  making  con- 
crete watertight,  and  at 
the  same  time  gaining 
advantage  in  strength, 
has  been  found  than  the 
liberal  use  of  cement, 
intelligent  grading  of  the 
aggregates,  and  thorough 
mixing  and  placing,  and 
conscientious  moistening 
after  removal  of  the 
former. 

"As  a  detail  in  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of 
concrete  structures,  a 
non-staining  cement  is 
highly  desirable.  Cannot 
cement  manufacturers 
produce  a  cement  which, 
while  losing  none  of  the 
good      qualities     of     the 
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cement  now  offered,  will  have  very  de- 
cidedly less  tendency  to  effloresce  or  other- 
wise cause  disfigurement  of  the  structures 
in  which  they  are  used?" 

In  conclusion,  it  would,  appear  from  tlie 
best  available  information  that  a  reinforced 
concrete  standpipe,  designed  by  a  competent 
engineer  and  properly  erected  with  the  right 
quality  of  cement,  may  be  depended  upon 
to  give  excellent  satisfaction. 
Water'Meter  Notes 

St.  Louis  water  has  to  be  clarified  as 
well  as  pumped,  and  is  therefore  expensive. 
Extensions  of  the  waterworks  will  shortly 
become  necessary  if  present  conditions  con- 
tinue, and  Water  Commissioner  E.  E.  Wall 
believes  that  this  additional  cost  can  be 
postponed  indefinitely  if  the  waste  of  water 
is  stopped.  To  this  end  he  has  investigated 
the  experience  of  other  cities  where  water 
meters  are  largely  used,  and  he  now  rec- 
ommends installing  meters  gradually  on 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  premises  using 
oity    water.      By    eliminating    the    houses 


which  have  only  one  or 
two  water  fixtures,  about 
68,000  meters  will  be 
needed,  which  will  cost, 
installed  and  ready  for 
use,  about  $1,360,000,  and 
by  this  means  it  is  hoped 
to  save  about  $120,000 
each  year.  As  soon  as  a 
district  has  been  supplied 
with  meters  the  rates 
there  will  be  changed  to 
an  equitable  meter  basis. 
Mr.  Wall  believes  that  the 
change  can  be  made  in 
from   three  to  five  years. 

A 

About  325,000  water 
meters  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  last  year, 
according  to  a  con- 
servative estimate.  Fig- 
ures given  out  last  sum- 
mer stated  that  nearly 
3,000,000  water  meters 
were  then  in  use  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  is  sell- 
ing about  eight  times  as 
many  meters  to-day  as  he 
did  fourteen  years  ago. 
Eacts  such  as  these  indi- 
cate how  generally  city 
governments,  water  companies  and  con- 
sumers have  learned  that  the  installation 
of  water  meters  works  a  saving  for  every- 
body concerned.  As  municipalities  grow 
larger  and  tax  the  capacity  of  their  water 
supply  systems,  they  cannot  overlook  the 
importance  of  adopting  this  practical 
method  of  checking  water  waste. 

To  make  greater  justice  possible  in 
charges  for  water  is  one  of  the  many  strong 
arguments  that  may  be  advanced  for  the 
use  of  water  meters.  The  importance  of 
this  argument  has  again  been  demon- 
strated in  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  has  been 
experimenting  recently  with  meters.  It  is 
said  that  in  one  place,  for  example,  a  busi- 
ness house  had  been  paying  $5  a  month  for 
water,  where  the  stibsequent  installation  of 
a  meter  showed  that  $12  worth  was  being 
used,  "while  in  other  places  it  was  found 
that  consuipers  were  paying  for  more  water 
than  was  used. 
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The  Operation  and  Care  of  Automobile  Fire 

Apparatus* 

By  Martin  A.  Kenealy 

Lieutenant  and  Aide  to  Commissioner  Boston  Fire  Department 


We  all  know  the  disadvantages  of  horse- 
drawn  apparatus,  the  small  amount  of  work 
performed  and  the  cost  of  the  up-keep.  It 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  emphasize  that 
side  of  the  question.  What  we  are  looking 
for  are  facts  concerning  automobile  appa- 
ratus.    What  does  the  change  promise  us? 

First  is  the  freedom  from  expense  when 
not  in  operation.  On  the  return  from  a 
fire  the  switch  is  turned,  the  motor  stops 
and  expense  ceases  until  the  next  call 
comes  in. 

Second,  an  earlier  arrival  at  the  fire.  An 
automobile  can  go  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
a  horse  drawn  vehicle  under  any  conditions, 
and  be  better  under  control  and  therefore 
safer  to  both  the  public  and  the  crew. 
Third,  at  a  fire  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
driver  to  stand  by  it.  He  is  a  working 
member  and  consequently  we  get  the  benefit 
of  the  total  crew. 

The  gasoline  engine  seems  to  be  the 
proper  method  of  obtaining  power  for  fire 
cars,  although  it  has  a  strong  competitor 
in  the  storage  battery  and  couple  gear. 
Chief  Daggett,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
an  electric  truck  i?  in  service,  speaks  highly 
of  its  prospects.  Leaving  the  electric  ve- 
hicle in  abeyance  and  dismissing  the  steam 
as  being  unsuitable  for  fire  department 
service,  I  shall  confine  the  subject  to  gaso- 
line cars  only. 

Some  Essentials  of  Success 
Success  depends  upon  intelligent  care  and 
operation.  This  can  be  found  only  when 
the  members  have  had  sufficient  instruction 
and  experience  to  enable  them  to  see  clearly 
into  and  realize  quickly  any  difficulty  that 
may  arise  or  be  likely  to  arise.     Eepairs 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
State  Firemen's  Association  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,   Novemlber,    1911. 


should  as  far  as  possible  be  made  in  quar- 
ters where  the  members  may  assist  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  internal  mechanism. 
The  ideal  instruction  would  be  practical 
work  in  the  shop  in  conjunction  with  lec- 
tures on  theory. 

The  position  of  operator  should  be  made 
an  advantageous  one  and  be  given  to  the 
member  who  has  by  interest  and  applica- 
tion acquired  the  most  knowledge.  The 
other  members  of  the  company  should  be 
graded  in  the  order  of  their  excellence,  and 
cover  the  position  of  operator  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  of  higher  grade.  When  re- 
turning to  quarters  the  less  experienced 
men  should  be  encouraged  by  allowing  them 
to  operate. 

Officers  in  charge  should  be  practical 
chauifeurs;  otherwise  their  position  would 
be  a  ridiculous  one  if  the  car  failed  mys- 
teriously to  go.  They  must  also  know  what 
is  right  in  the  daily  drill  and  examination. 
If  there  are  a  number  of  cars  in  the  de- 
partment, it  would  be  well  to  have  a  quali- 
fied official  exercise  supervision  over  them, 
select  the  supplies,  spare  parts  and  acces- 
sories, investigate  reports  and  direct  in- 
struction. 

Caring  for  the  Car 
The  operator  in  caring  for  the  car  should : 
Morning  and  evening,  start  the  engine 
to  test  it.  Daily,  examine  control  levers 
and  pedals,  steering  post,  steering  arm,  drag 
link,  tie-rod,  steering  knuckles,  wheels, 
axles,  radius  rods,  torque  member,  brakes 
and  connections,  tires,  all  bolts,  nuts  and 
cotter-pins.  Monthly,  inspect  the  gearset, 
universal  joint*,  differential  gear  and  wheel 
hubs. 

Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  gasoline  and 
water,    strong   batteries    and   all    frictional 
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parts  well  lubricated.  Do  not  alter  carbu- 
retor adjustment  unless  you  fully  under- 
stand it. 


Keep  all  wire  connections  tight,  and  the 
timer  and  sparkplugs  clean;  occasionally 
adjust  the  coil  vibrator;  dry  cells  are  of  no 
use  unless  they  register  more  than  five  am- 
peres; spark  plug  gap — battery  1/32  inch, 
magneto  1/64  inch.  Except  to  apply  a  few 
drops  of  oil  monthly,  do  not  interfere  with 
the  magneto. 

The  recruit  on  an  automobile  company 
should  learn  the  general  assembly  of  the 
chassis  and  master  the  details  of  the  va- 
rious systems,  gasoline,  ignition,  cooling, 
lubrication,  transmission  and  traction.  Xot 
only  should  he  learn  the  theoiy,  but  also 
to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  derangement 
and  exercise  his  knowledge  by  considering 
the  cause  and  remedy.  The  occasion  will 
eventually  arise  when  such  knowledge, 
quickly  demonstrated,  will  prove  valuable 
to  the  service  and  to  him. 

Important  Details  of  Driving  Practice 

In  driving  practice  the  gasoline  control 
will  be  easily  acquired,  as  it  acts  in  a 
noticeable  manner  on  the  speed  of  the  car 
when  the  throttle  is  moved  backward  or 
forward.  Spark  control  is  not  so  easily 
learned — that  is,  to  get  the  best  results ;  the 
car  may  apparently  be  running  all  right 
and  still  not  be  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
expansion  of  the  burning  gas.  The  spark 
lever  regulates  the  time  at  which  we  get 
the  spark  with  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  piston.     When  cranking  it  occurs  just 
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after  the  piston  has  passed  top  center  and 
started  on  its  downward  course;  if  it  came 
before  that  time  it  would  drive  the  crank- 
shaft in  the  wrong  direction,  with  possi- 
bly disastrous  results  to  the  person  crank- 
ing, hence  the  necessity  of  retarding  the 
spark.  When  started  the  lever  is  advanced 
and  we  get  ignition  on  top  center,  which 
gives  us  the  full  benefit  of  expansion  when 
the  motor  is  running  slowly.  As  the  speed 
increases  the  piston  moves  faster,  and  if 
the  spark  remained  there  we  would  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  point  of  greatest  expansion 
and  also  about  %  inch  of  the  propulsion 
stroke,  because  it  takes  a  little  time  for  the 
gas  to  expand  and  the  piston  meanwhile 
would  have  traveled  that  distance.  There- 
fore advance  the  spark  in  proportion 
to  speed  of  engine.  When  too  far  advanced 
a  distinct  knocking  will  be  heard,  which  is 
caused  by  the  explosion  trying  to  drive  the 
piston  down,  against  momentum,  before  it 
has  reached  top  center. 

The  part  of  the  mechanism  most  likely 
to  injury,  at  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
operator,  is  the  gearset,  or  transmission, 
when  meshing  the  speed  gear.  It  takes  a 
little  knack  to  throw  out  the  clutch  with 
the  left  foot,  and  engage  the  gear,  using  the 
lever  at  the  right  of  the  seat,  without  in- 
jurious grinding  or  breaking.  Watching 
the  regular  operator  will  assist  the  learner. 
The  service  brake,  operated  by  the  right 
foot,  and  the  emergency  brake,  applied  by 
a  lever  near  the  speed  control  lever,  will  not 
be  difficult  to  master. 

A  Dozen  "Don'ts" 
The  following  are  some  things  the  learner 
must  not  do  when  given  a  chance  to  operate. 
All  of  them  are  likely  to  cause  accident  or 
injury  to  the  car. 

Don't  crank  without  seeing  that  the  spark 
lever  is  retarded  and  the  speed  lever  is  on 
neutral. 

Don't  race  the  engine  when  idle. 
Don't   force   the    speed   lever;    it   should 
move  easily. 

Don't  start   or   stop   suddenly;   it   is   de- 
structive to  mechanism  and  tires. 
Don't  drive  with  a  slipping  clutch. 
Don't  suddenly  apply  brakes  on  wet  as- 
phalt, wet  pavements,  muddy  roads  or  when 
changing  direction. 

Don't  fail  to  throttle  down  and  keep  tlie 
wheels  driving  at  a  slow  pace  when  turning 
corners. 


Don't  allow  your  attention  to  be  divided ; 
safety  requires  all  of  it. 

Don't  forget  to  be  on  the  alert  and  give 
warning  at  intersecting  streets. 

Don't  let  the  engine  labor  when  ascend- 
ing a  grade ;  use  a  lower  gear. 
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Don't  throw  out  your  gear  to  coast;  dis- 
engage your  clutch  instead,  because  if  the 
brakes  fail  the  compression  of  the  cylinders 
will  retard  the  speed  when  the  clutch  is 
allowed  to  engage. 

Don't  apply  your  brakes  suddenly  when 
the  car  begins  to  skid  sideways;  keep  the 
driving  wheels  turning  and  head  the  front 
wheels  in  the  direction  in  which'  you  are 
skidding.  This  is  a  dangerous  trait  in  the 
self-propelled  vehicle  and  should  be  avoided 
by  going  carefully  on  slippery  ground. 
Chains  should  be  on  the  tires  of  a  fire  de- 
partment car  at  all  times  or  put  on  imme- 
diately should  the  weather  tend  toward  wet 
or  greasy  streets. 

If  the  battery  gives  out  and  you  wish  to 
start  on  the  magneto,  do  it  in  the  following 
way,  unless  you  are  experienced  enough  to 
take  a  chance  with  a  back  kick :  Set  the 
spark  lever  about  midway,  spin  the  crank 
and  step  out  of  the  way  quickly,  while  an- 
other member  throws  on  the  switch. 

Strain  the  gasoline  and  the  water  when 
putting  into  the  car.  Gasoline  vapor  is 
more  dangerous  than  gasoline,  and  being 
heavier  than  air,  gathers  near  the  floor;  to 
get  rid  of  it  ventilate  at  that  point  and 
drive  it  out  by  a  forced  current  of  air. 
Ventilators  or  windows  may  carry  it  off,  but 
not  in  damp  weather.  A  gasoline  leak  is  not 
always  discovered,  as  it  evaporates  so  read- 
ily, but  it  remains  as  vapor  for  a  long  time. 
This  vapor  may  be  ignited  by  other  means 
than  a  light,  as  for  instance  an  electric 
spark  in  the  timer,  at  the  magneto  brushes 
or  a  short  circuit  in  the  wiring  of  a  port- 
able electric  lamp;  even  shoenails  striking 
on  a  granolithic  floor  may  cause  a  spark 
sufiicient  for  the  purpose;  so  the  advisa- 
bility of  care  in  this  direction  is  apparent. 
Liquid  gasoline  will  burn,  not  explode;  to 
extinguish  it,  throw  on  sand  or  dirt  with 
a  sweeping  motion,  or  cover  with  a  wet 
blanket. 

Tires  should  be  blown  up  hard,  filfty 
pounds  for  three-inch  diameter  and  ten 
pounds  for  each  additional  half  inch.  Don't 
let  moisture  remain  around  them;  wash  off 
grease  promptly;  keep  the  extra  ones  from 
moisture,  oil  and  light,  in  a  moderately 
warm,  dry  place  with  the  tube  slightly  in- 
flated. 

Never  let  mud  dry  on  the  car;  use  plenty 
of  water,  not  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and 
castile  or  any  good  special  soap;  dry  with 
chamois  skin. 


Some  Symptoms  Analyzed 

Symptoms  may  be  divided  into:  smoky- 
exhaust,  misfiring,  loss  of  power,  over- 
heating and  noisy  operation. 

Smoky  Exhaust:  Black,  indicates  gaso- 
line mixture  too  rich;  blue,  too  much  lu- 
bricating oil. 

Misfiring:  Weak  battery,  defective  wir- 
ing, improper  contact  in  timer,  timer 
shifted,  vibrator  stuck,  dirty  or  defective 
spark  plugs;  carburetor  not  adjusted,  or 
water  in  gasoline;  poor  compression. 

Loss  of  Power:  Leakage  around  spark 
plugs,  cylinder  head  or  valve  cage  packings, 
defective  valves,  stuck  piston  rings;  gaso- 
line mixture  too  rich;  lack  of  oil  or  water; 
clutch  slipping ;  dragging  brakes ;  poor  com- 
pression. 

OverheaHng:  Running  with  a  retarded 
spark;  impaired  oil  circulation  or  level  not 
high  enough ;  mixture  too  rich ;  failure  of 
cooling  system. 

Noisy  Operation:  Knocking,  spark  too 
far  advanced;  lack  of  lubrication,  improper 
carburetor  adjustment,  mechanical  derango- 
mont;  squeaking,  dry  metals  rubbing,  hiss- 
ing or  puffing,  leaking  from  <^hamber  or 
manifold  packings;  popping,  weak  mixture, 
air  leak  in  intake  passage,  gasoline  flow 
blocked,  water  in  gasoline,  excessive  heat  in 
carburetor  water  jacket. 

Every  Grouch  Has  a  Reason 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
words  to  the  men  who  will  have  direct 
charge  of  these  cars.  As  in  the  older  type 
of  apparatus,  there  will  always  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  when  the  cars  of  various 
manufacturers  are  compared.  Without 
doubt  you  will  form  a  strong  opinion,  but 
let  us  maintain  that  spirit  that  made  us 
boast  of  what  our  hand  tub  could  do,  de- 
spite a  long  record  of  defeats;  that  made 
us  in  later  days  threaten  to  go  into  another 
company's  territory  and  get  the  fire  because 
our  company  coi;ld  do  better  work,  although 
we  knew  the  others  had  the  advantage  of 
us.  Let  us  transfer  that  feeling  to  our 
car,  make  it  the  best  because  of  the  work 
it  performs,  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  you 
will  soon  learn  that  it  has  moods  and 
grouches  just  as  we  have,  but  it  differs  in 
one  respect,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  always 
a  reason  for  a  car's  grouch.  This  reason 
the  operator,  with  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  that  particiilar  car,  can  soon  locate 
and  remove. 


Notes  on  Fire  Prevention 


To  Prevent  Christinas  Fires 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  minimizing 
of  fires  during  the  holiday  season  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional  Board   of   Fire  Underwriters : 

Holiday  fires  in  stores,  churches  and 
bazaars,  while  filled  with  people,  are  usually 
holocausts. 

Light,  inflammable  decorations  make  fires 
easy  to  start  and  easy  to  spread.  A  match, 
a  gas  flame  or  an  electrical  defect  may  do  it. 

Watch  gas  jets!  Decorations  may  be  car- 
ried against  them  by  air  current. 

Watch  smokers.  Do  not  permit  them  to 
light  cigars  inside  buildings. 

Do  not  make  the  slightest  change  in  elec- 
tric wiring  without  consulting  the  electrical 
inspector. 

Do  not  decorate  your  Christmas  tree  with 
paper,  cotton,  or  any  other  inflammable  ma- 
terial. Use  metallic  tinsel  and  other  non- 
inflammable  decorations  only,  and  set  the 
tree  securely  so  that  the  children  in  reach- 
ing for  things  cannot  tip  it  over. 

Do  not  use  cotton  to  represent  snow.  If 
you  must  have  snow,  use  asbestos  fibre. 

Do  not  permit  children  to  light  or  relight 
the  candles  while  parents  are  not  present. 
They  frequently  set  fire  to  their  clothing 
instead.  The  tree  itself  will  burn  when 
needles  have  become  dry. 

Do  not  leave  matches  within  reach  of  chil- 
dren at  holiday  times.     Candles  are  meant 
to  be  lighted,  and  if  the  children  can  get 
matches    they    will    experiment 
They  imitate  their  elders. 

Fire  Prevention  Day 

The  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Fire 
Prevention  Day  move- 
ment, publishes  in  its 
November  Bulletin  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  thv, 
extraordinary  attention 
which  has  been  given 
since  October  1  to  our  fire 
losses  by  state  and  munic- 
ipal atithorities. 

October  9,  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  great 
Chicago  fire,  was  generally 
selected  as  the  date  for 
Fire  Prevention  Day.  In 
some  instances,  however, 
other  dates  were  chosen. 
The  states  m  which  the 
movement  has  already  be- 
come    a     reality    include 


Illinois,  Iitdian^'  .•lows,"'.  .*Ohio,  /*I.euis- 
iana,  Tenflts^n^,  vMisSoilri,  yirginia'.Sfexas, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  others. 

Among  the  plans  adopted  to  make  these 
observances  of  real  educational  value  were 
the  placarding  of  factories  and  stores  with 
suggestions  of  simple  methods  of  fire  pre- 
vention; talks  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools;  addresses  before  trade  organiza- 
tions; the  distribution  of  fire  prevention 
literature  through  the  mails  or  by  retail 
merchants;  announcements  in  the  news- 
papers ;  the  cleaning  up  of  back  yards,  ex- 
amination of  stoves,  boilers,  electric  wiring 
and  other  inspection  work,  etc. 

With  the  excellent  start  that  has  been 
made  this  year,  particularly  in  the  Central 
West  and  the  South,  it  is  believed  that 
the  observance  of  an  annual  Fire  Preven- 
tion Day  will  rapidly  spread  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  a  movement  in  which 
municipal  officials  and  local  fire  depart- 
ments should  cooperate  heartily  with  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


them 


Am  UP-TO-DATE  CHIEF' 


Thougih    far   from    popular   with    the    horse,    the    blacksmith 

and  the  feed  bill,  he  has  acquired  fame  as  a  progressive 

advocate  of  automobile  fire  apparatus 
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will    be   quoted   on   application. 


Fighting  Tuberculosis 

In  1900  the  International  Congress  to 
Combat  Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease  of  the 
Masses  awarded  its  International  Prize  to 
the  essay  by  D'r.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf  of 
New  York  on  "Tuberculosis  as  a  Disease 
of  the  Masses  and  How  to  Combat  It."  * 
There  have  been  27  foreign  editions  of  this 
essay  in  24  different  languages.  The  sev- 
enth American  edition,  published  this  year, 
differs  materially  from  its  predecessor  of 
nine  years  ago  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
progress  in  anti-tuberculosis  work  during 
the  last  decade. 

The  late  Prof.  Eobert  Koch,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Dr.  Knopf,  said : 

"Popular  works  on  tuberculosis  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  the  en- 
lightment  of  the  people,  and  the  American 
people  seem  to  me  particularly  susceptible 
to  such  education." 

This  book  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the 
dissemination  of  practical  knowledge  in  the 
warfare  against  pulmonary  consumption. 
It  speaks  in  clear,  simple,  direct  English; 
its  64  illustrations  show  the  methods  and 
utensils  which  aid  the  cure,  including  ar- 
rangements for  outdoor  sleeping  and  views 
of  sanatoria  and  preventoria.  It  is  essen- 
tially practical;  it  does  not  theorize,  but 
tells  exactly  what  to  do  to  prevent  and  cure 
the  disease. 

To  give  such  information  vital  force,  the 
ways  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  are  fully 
explained.  There  are  several  chapters  on 
the  care  and  conduct  of  employes  in  city 
and  country,  and  on  the  duties  of  school 
and  municipal  authorities  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  treatment  of 
patients  in  their  homes  and  in  institutions 
is  described,  and  the  possibilities  of  over- 
coming the  disease  through  philanthropy  and 
judicious  legislation  is  made  clear.  The 
book  closes  with  an  historical  review  of 
anti-tuberculosis  work  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  conclusions  as  to  methods  of  pro- 
cedure drawn  from  the  overwhelming  proof 
that  tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease. 

*  Published  by  The  Survey,  New  York,  1911. 
124  pp.,  paper  cover,  25  cents  postpaid;  bound 
in  cloth,  50  cents  postpaid;  reduction  on 
■orders   for   20   or  more  co'pies. 
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The  Width  and  Arrangement  of  Streets  * 

Unsafe  and  hampered  traffic,  outrageous 
housing  conditions,  lack  of  recreation  space, 
inefficiency  in  industrial  and  commercial 
life,  inconvenient,  ugly  and  insignificant 
public  buildings — all  these,  together  with 
the  great  cost  of  curing  such  evils,  have  set 
the  victims  of  rapid  municipal  growth  at 
work  upon  preventive  measures.     The  prob- 


Mary    Vale         Road 


LOCATING    THE    PLAYGROUND    INSIDE 
THE   BLOCK 

Street  Platting  at  EournvlUe,  Eng. — Note  the 

Special    Entrance    to    Playground    from 

BournvUIe   I.,ane 


lem  becomes  one  of  a  suitable  city  skeleton 
— of  the  platting  of  streets,  since  this  fea- 
ture of  city  planning  affects  ultimately 
every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  message  which  Mr.  Robinson  gives 
us  in  his  latest  book  represents  the  beliefs 
of  students  of  town  planning  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  shows  conclusively  that  no  one 
street  pattern  can  serve  all  cities — indus- 
trial, commercial,  capital  or  residential — 
equally  well.  The  first  few  chapters  point 
out  the  defects  of  street  design  which  make 


*  By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  The  Engi- 
neering News  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  1911. 
199  pp.;  43  Illustrations;  $2.11  postpaid. 
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it  impossible  for 
a  city  to  do  its 
work  efficiently ; 
the  rest  of  the 
book  shows  better 
ways  of  planning. 

One  of  the 
gravest  of  errors 
is  the  attempted 
standardization  of 
street  widths  — 
that  illogical  ef- 
fort to  save  labor 
in  real  estate 
subdivision  and 
to  adapt  all 
streets  to  all 
functions,  regard- 
less of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  topo- 
graphical variations  and  peculiarities. 

There  is  also  the  error  of  standardizing 
the  relation  between  the  widths  of  roadway 
and  sidewalks,  and  also  of  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  direction  in  laying  out  a  street, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  cutting  and  fillling 
and  of  the  destruction  of  historic  points. 
Uniformity  in  the  development  of  minor 
residence  streets  is  quite  incongruous  with 
the  varied  social  conditions  represented  by 
the  lives  of  the  residents,  and  "the  outcome 
can   be   only  prodigality,   social   inconveni- 


ATTK ACTIVE,   INEXPENSIVE  STREETS   OF   THE    KRUPP  WORKING- 
MEN'S    COLONIES    NEAR    ESSEN.    GERMANY 

ence  and  a  general  maladjustment."  These 
points  are  illustrated  in  detail  by  instances 
from  this  and  other  countries,  which  show 
also  the  vital  connection  between  street 
widths  and  good  housing. 

Mr.  Robinson  believes  that  while  the  nar- 
rowing of  minor  residence  streets  may  tend 
to  reduce  rent,  it  tends  also  to  create  sta- 
bility and  increase  in  values  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  character  of  the  street  is 
fixed.    It  would  also  tend  to  the  opening  of 
additional    tracts    for    building    purposes; 
where    estate    de- 
velopment       r  e  - 
quires    less    cap- 
ital, more  estates 
will  be  developed. 
If     the     greater 
supply    of    avail- 
able building  lots 
seems     likely     to 
depress  values,  it 
is    to   be   remem- 
bered   that    when 
rents  are  lowered 
and  small  streets 
made     more     at- 
tractive,    there 
will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  lots. 
The      cost      of 
m  a  i  n  t  e  nance, 
where     there     is 
only   local  travel 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  MINOR  RESIDENCE   STREET   IN  A   HIGH-CLASS  jq  wear      OUt 

SECTION  OF  ROCH-ESTER,   N.    Y.  '  "  "^  ^  "^         "     . 

Inexpensively   constructed   with   one   sidewalk   and   no   unnecessary  the  street,     1» 

street  space 
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slight.  Property  on  main  traffic  highways 
gains,  through  commercial  possibilities,  a 
speculative  value,  which  offsets  the  greater 
construction  and  maintenance  charges.  A 
small  number  of  properly  prepared  selected 
streets  can  be  made  to  handle  business  with 
the  least  delay  and  at  the  smallest  cost. 

There  are  chapters  on  laying  out  main 
traffic  streets  and  lessening  their  cost;  there 
is  another  showing  that  a  true  city  plan 
must  be  worked  out  slowly,  with  the  sug- 
gestion and  criticism  of  outside  experts  and 
under  "a  strong,  permanent,  central  con- 
trol— partly  represented  by  law  and  partly 
by  the  authority  of  officials." 

The  platting  of  minor  residence  streets  in 
high  class  districts,  the  development  of 
high  class  minor  streets  and  of  minor 
streets  for  humble  homes  are  all  considered, 
and  the  closing  chapter  treats  of  the  rela- 
tion of  parks,  playgrounds  and  public 
buildings  to  streets.  The  appendix  contains 
"Certain  Principles  of  a  Uniform  City 
Planning  Code,"  by  Andrew  Wright  Craw- 
ford, Assistant  City  Solicitor  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  charm  and  grace,  the  human  sym- 
pathy of  Mr,  Robinson's  expression  are 
most  keenly  felt  in  the  "Conclusion"  of 
this  volume,  where  in  the  summing  up,  the 
reader  feels  all  narrowness  and  selfishness 
slipping  from  him,  when  the  spectacular 
seems  undesirable,  and  the  beauty  and  hap- 
piness of  homes  appears  the  most  longed- 
for  element  in  the  vision  of  the  future. 

A 

The  Social  Engineer* 

The  issuance  of  this  book  by  a  religious 
publishing  house  testifies  to  the  Church's 


growing  appreciation  of  its  social  service 
duties  and  opportunities.  The  purpose  of 
the  manual,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  is  "to  meet  a  felt  need  now  being 
given  intelligent  expression  by  men's 
clubs,  brotherhoods,  Bible  classes,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  classes,  and 
other  organizations  with  philanthropic  mo- 
tives, for  a  text  book  on  social  studies  and 
actual  social  service."  Its  usefulness,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  confined  to  its  adapta- 
bility as  a  text  book,  for  the  work  will  be 
found  helpful,  as  an  incentive  and  a  guide,, 
for  individual  reading. 

Professor  Earp's  clear  conception  of  so- 
cial engineering  is  indicated  by  his  state- 
ment that 

"Social  engineering  means  not  merely 
charities  and  philanthropies  that  care  for 
the  victims  of  vice  and  poverty,  but  also  in- 
telligent organized  effort  to  eliminate  the 
causes  that  make  these  philanthropies  ne- 
cessary, and  it  means  also  an  attempt  at 
a  re-adjustment  of  our  economic  and  indus- 
trial system  by  wise  statesmanship  through 
social  control,  so  that  the  profits  of  social 
production  may  be  more  equitably  distri- 
buted to  all  the  legitimate  factors  in 
society." 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
"The  Social  Engineer  in  the  Making"  and 
"The  Social  Engineer  at  Work."  There 
are  also  a  bibliography  and  an  index  which 
increase  considerably  the  value  of  the  book 
for  reference  purposes. 


*  By  Edwin  L.  Earp,  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Socioilogy,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
Pages  xxiii-326.  Price  $1.50;  postage  11 
cents.  Eaton  &  Mains,  Publishers.  Copies 
may  be  ordered  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY. 


Other  Books  and  Pamphlets  Received 


Industrial  Causes  of  Congestion  of 
Population  in  New  York  City.  By  Ed- 
ward Ewing  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Statistics,  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy.  Columbia 
University,  1911.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
Agents,  New  York.  259  pp.;  statistical 
tables  and  a  bibliography. 

It  covers:  the  reasons  given  by  manu- 
facturers for  the  location  of  their  factories; 
the  causes  of  the  location  of  factories;  and 
the  distribution  of  industrial  workers  be- 
low Fourteenth  Street  and  in  Greater  New 
York  and  environs.  It  draws  conclusions 
and  suggests  remedies.  The  author  con- 
siders the  statistical  matter  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  work. 


How  TO  Organize  a  League.  12  pp. 
Beautifying  Our  Schools.  20  pp.;  illus- 
trated. Both  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Virginia  (Jos.  D. 
Eggleston,  State  Superintendent)  and  Co- 
operative Education  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia (Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  President). 
1911. 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  tells  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  a  school  and  civic 
league  in  Virginia,  and  reports  the  prog- 
ress of  some  of  the  leagues  which  are  de- 
veloping the  social  center  idea  in  that 
state. 

The  second  stimulates  by  word  and  pic- 
ture and  diagram  the  improvement  of 
school  grounds  and  interiors. 
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Municipal  Manual,  City  of  Detroit, 
1911-12.  Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Nichols, 
City  Clerk. 

"A  practical  and  very  useful  adjunct  of 
the  city  government.  Within  its  covers  is 
the  official  city.  In  facts  and  figures  it 
gives  that  information  which  every  one 
knows  but  concerning  which  no  one  is  quite 
positive." 

Business  Management  of  Municipalities. 
By  Harvey  S.  Chase,  Public  Accountant, 
Expert  on  Municipal  Affairs,  and  Mem- 
ber of  President's  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.     1911.     21  pp. 

One  of  a  series  of  lectures  especially  pre^ 
pared  for  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
New  York.  Showing  the  need  of  uniform 
municipal  accounting  and  the  practical  re- 
sults obtained  from  its  establishment.  Con- 
taining the  balance  sheet  of  October  31, 
1910,  of  the  City  Auditor  of  Lynn,  Mass. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on 
Milk  Problems,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee,  December, 
1910.  New  York  Milk  Committee,  1911. 
200  pp. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  milk  econ- 
omics, public  milk  supplies  and  the  public 
health,  milk  standards  and  milk  commis- 
sions. 

La  Cite-Jardin.  By  Georges  Benoit 
Levy.  Editions  des  Cites-Jardins  de 
France,  Paris.  1911.  In  French,  290  pp.; 
many  illustrations. 

Covering  the  life  of  a  model  community  as 
shown  at  Letchworth,  Eng.,  to  which  alone 
belongs  the  proper  name  of  Garden  City. 
The  principles  of  the  community  are  ex- 
plained, and  the  plan  of  the  city  is  de- 
scribed in  general  and  in  detail.  Dwellings, 
lactories,  churches  and  institutions  are 
visited.  The  author  has  spent  several 
months  of  investigation  in  Letchworth.  His 
study  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
city  is  especially  interesting. 

Plan  of  Seattle.  Report  of  the  Munici- 
pal Plans  Commission  Submitting  Report 
of  Virgil  G.  Bogue,  Engineer.  1911. 
Quarto.  235  pp. ;  81  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  Introduction  on  city  planning  shows 
the  progress  of  the  civic  idea  in  many  cities. 
The  Report  covers  the  following  subjects  in 
relation  to  Seattle:  Arterial  highways,  civic 
center,  parks,  boulevards,  playgrounds,  mu- 
nicipal improvements,  harbor  improvements, 
the  ten  sections  of  the  port,  the  central 
waterfront,  and  transportation.  There  are 
many  views  from  other  cities  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Die  Garten-Stadt  Munchen-Perlach 
(The  Garden  City  of  Munich-Perlach). 
By      Berlepsch-Valendas       and      Hansen. 


Ernst  Reinhardt,  Munich,  Germany,  1910. 
96  pp.,  50  illustrations. 

A  well  illustrated  description  of  the  new 
garden  city  near  Munich,  Germany,  and 
comparative  studies,  with  many  views,  of 
English  garden  cities. 

The  Exploitation  of  Pleasure.  A 
Study  of  Commercial  Recreations  in  New 
York  City.  By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr., 
Ph.D.  Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1911.  61 
pp.,  10  cents  postpaid. 

This  material  was  gathered  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  held  in 
New  York   early  in   the  year. 

How  to  Make  Home  and  City  Beauti- 
ful. By  H.  D.  Heminway.  Published  by 
the  author,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1911.  104 
pp.,  many  illustrations,  $1  postpaid. 

Written  in  clear,  simple,  concise  lan- 
guage for  those  who  are  interested  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  in  beautifying  their 
home  grounds  and  in  making  their  cities; 
cleaner,   healthier   and   more   attractive. 

The  Hygiene  of  Public  Conveyances. 
By  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.  D.  William 
Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  1911.     19  pp. 

What  May  Be  Done  to  Improve  the: 
Hygiene  of  the  City  Dweller.  By  S. 
Adolphus  Knopf,  M.  D.  William  Wood 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1910.    40  pp. 

These  two  pamphlets  by  Dr.  Knopf  are- 
strong  weapons  in  the  fight  against  pre- 
ventable disease.  We  have  referred  else- 
where in  detail  to  the  one  on  tuberculosis.. 

The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Show.  Its  Organization  and  Management 
and  a  Description  of  the  Exhibits.  Edited 
by  Arthur  Edwin  Post,  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  Executive  Secretary  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Show.  Published  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  1911.  115  pp.;  index 
and  57  illustrations. 

A  permanent  record  of  "this  interesting 
departure  from  the  program  of  social  work,"" 
and  "a  help  and  stimulant  to  others  to  direct 
their  efforts  along  the  same  lines."  A  spe- 
cially interesting  feature  of  the  Show  was 
the  set  of  illustrated  charts  on  the  care  of 
babies. 

Plays  and  Games  for  Schools.  Issued 
by  C.  P.  Cary,  Wisconsin  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  1911.  86  pp.,  illus- 
trated. 

A  suggestive  selection  of  games,  mainly,, 
but  not  exclusively,  for  elementary  schools. 


Convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able gatherings  during  its  seventeen  years 
of  history  was  that  held  by  the  National 
Municipal  League,  Isovember  13-16,  at 
Kichmond,  Va.  Able  papers  by  experts  in 
their  respective  fields  of  municipal  research, 
and  lively  discussion  from  the  floor,  con- 
tributed to  make  every  session  really  w^orth 
while. 

The  annual  address  of  President  Foulke 
was  an  admirable  study  of  the  municipal- 
ity of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  will  be  published  in  the 
January  number  of  The  American  City. 
It  is  also  planned  to  include  in  the  same 
issue  extracts  or  summaries  of  such  others 
of  the  principal  papers  as  are  not  referred 
to  in  the  following  digest  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  presiding  officer  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion was  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  address  of  welcome,  de- 
livered by  Mayor  D.  C.  Richardson,  took 
the  form  of  a  review  of  local  municipal 
•conditions  in  Richmond. 

At  the  annual  business  session  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  following  which  there  was  a 
discussion  of  the  plans  for  the  quarterly 
National  Municipal  Review,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  the  League,  beginning  Jan- 
uary, 1912. 

A  new  constitution,  adopted  at  this  ses- 
sion, permitted  the  election  of  honorary 
members  to  the  League,  and  Hon.  James 
Bryee,  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain,  was 
given  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
one  choice  of  the  convention  for  that  honor. 

Secretary  Woodruff's  annual  report  dis- 
cussed present  day  tendencies  in  municipal 
development,  the  two  chief  of  which  were 
well  defined  by  Mr.  Woodruff  as  an  expan- 
sion of  municipal  functions  and  a  simplifi- 
cation of  municipal  machinery.  The  in- 
creasing and  effective  co-operation  of  women 
in  municipal  housekeeping  was  commented 
on  with  much  favor. 

Charters  and  Home  Rule 

''The  Thraldom  of  Massachusetts  Cities" 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Harvey  N. 
Shepard,  of  Boston,  in  which  the  absurdity 
of  the  present  absence  of  home  rule  for 
municipalities  in  Massachusetts  was  graph- 
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ically  shown.  To  the  citizens  of  some  of 
our  states  it  seems  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  cities  of  Massachusetts  do  not  control 
their  own  streets  or  buildings;  cannot  erect 
a  statue  or  employ  a  visiting  nurse  without 
going  to  the  legislature  for  permission.  As 
Mr.  Shepard  well  said,  "Two  things  are 
necessary  in  Massacliusetts — the  city  must 
be  left  alone  by  the  state,  and  it  must  be 
given  power  to  do  the  things  which  a  mod- 
ern city  should  do." 

A  report  on  city  government  by  commis- 
sion was  presented  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Richard  S.  Childs,  Chairman; 
Prof.  W.  B.  Munro,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard  and  Dr.  Ernest 
S.  Bradford.  In  general  the  committee 
recommended  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  cities  of  100,000  and  under,  but 
is  divided  as  to  the  best  form  of  charter  for 
larger  cities. 

The  method  of  municipal  government  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  was  described  by  F.  S. 
Spence,  Controller  of  that  city,  and  ten 
charter  requirements  were  outlined  by  Mel- 
rin  P.  Porter,  of  Buffalo. 

At  the  "round  table  luncheon"  which  fol- 
lowed this  discussion,  the  Newport  plan  was 
outlined  by  Rear  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick, 
and  other  speakers  included  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  of  Boston ;  President  Mitchell,  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  of  Boston. 

Finances  and  Taxation 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session  a  re- 
port advocating  excess  condemnation  and 
special  assessments  for  municipal  improve- 
ments was  presented  by  Secretary  Wood- 
ruff for  the  special  committee  of  which 
Lawson  Purdy  was  chairman,  and  Herbert 
S.  Swan,  of  Columbia  University,  special 
investigator. 

"The  German  Imperial  Unearned  Incre- 
ment Tax"  was  the  subject  of  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  Prof.  Robert  C.  Brooks,  of  the 
LTjiiversity  of  Cincinnati.  The  report  was 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
able  paper  on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Brooks 
originally  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics  for  August,  1911. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session  an 
"outline  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  look- 
ing  toward   a    statement   of   principles    of 
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budget  making"  was  presented  by  George 
Burnham,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  City  Finances  and 
Budgets. 

An  exhaustive  paper  on  "The  Operation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Law  of  Municipal  In- 
debtedness as  Disclosed  by  Debt  Reports  on 
Uniform  Schedules"  was  presented  by 
Charles  F.  Gettemy,  of  Boston,  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Mr.  Gettemy  showed  how  the  Massachu- 
setts statute  of  1875,  placing'  numerous  re- 
strictions upon  the  incurrence  of  municipal 
indebtedness,  though  embodying  sound 
principles,  has  in  many  instances  resulted  in 
utter  failure  to  accomplish  its  salutary 
purpose.    In  conclusion  Mr.  Gettemy  said: 

"Evidence  of  the  penalty  which  some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
paying  in  debt  burdens  as  a  consequence  of 
having  either  ignored  the  law  altogether  or 
because  they  have  taken  advantage,  possi- 
bly without  direct  violation  of  the  statute, 
of  the  loophole  it  contains,  is,  unfortunately, 
all  too  plentiful.  It  is  my  intention  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  next  legislature  to  these 
conditions  in  the  hope  that  when  their  sig- 
nificance is  more  fully  realized,  effective 
remedies  will  be  found  for  putting  a  stop  to 
these  indefensible  practices." 

Another  important  paper  of  a  technical 
character  was  that  of  John  M.  Walton, 
Controller  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on 
"The  Value  of  the  Asset  and  Liability  Rev- 
enue, Expense  and  Fund  System  of  Ac- 
counting of  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

The  struggle  for  the  non-partisan  munici- 
pal ballot  in  Ohio  was  described  by  Arthur 
Espey,  of  Cincinnati,  who  emphasized  par- 
ticularly the  rotating  method  used  in  that 
state  in  judicial  elections,  whereby  each 
candidate's  name  heads  the  list  on  some  of 
the  ballots  used. 

A  feature  of  this  session  of  special  im- 
portance was  the  discussion  on  the  public 
health  problem,  referred  to  editorially  in 
this  issue. 

At  the  "round  table  luncheon"  the  same 
day,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  "Hous- 
ing, Health  and  Morals."  The  presiding 
officer  was  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Editor  The 
Richmond  News-Leader.  The  speakers  in- 
cluded Dr.  John  Ihlder.  of  the  National 
Housing  Association ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Cox, 
of  Richmond;  Dr.  Walter  S.  McNeill,  of 
Richmond,  and  others. 

0\i  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Swiss  Elec- 
toral System  was  described  at  length  by 
Prof.  William  E.  Rappard,  of  Harvard  L^ili- 
versity,  a  Swiss  by  birth  and  a  former  resi- 


dent of  Geneva.  It  was  Mr.  Rappard'a 
opinion  that  the  use  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  Switzerland  had  fully  justi- 
fied neither  the  hopes  of  its  friends  nor  the 
fears  of  its  enemies. 

"Preferential  Voting"  was  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  address  by  Reginald  Mott 
Hull,  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Taxpayers'  Association.  Pamphlets  used  in 
the  recent  campaign  for  a  commission  gov- 
ernment charter  (defeated  at  the  November 
7  election)  were  distributed. 

Street  Railway  Franchises 

On  Thursday,  the  final  day  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  morning  session  was  opened 
by  a  paper  entitled  "The  Outline  of  a 
Model  Street  Railway  Franchise,"  pre- 
sented for  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Franchises  of  the  League,  by  Delos  F.  Wil- 
cox, of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for 
the  First  District  of  New  York  State,  and 
James  W.  S.  Peters,  President  of  the  City 
Club  of   Kansas   City,   Mo. 

This  paper  might  be  termed  a  prelim- 
inary report,  in  that  its  principal  object 
was  to  enumerate  at  some  length  all  ques- 
tions which  should  be  considered  by  the 
officials  of  any  city  in  framing  a  franchise 
for  a  street  surface  railway.  These  sub- 
jects are  enumerated  under  forty-four 
heads,  with  numerous  subheads,  and  cover 
practically  the  many  essential  features 
which  should  be  determined  upon  when 
drawing  such  a  grant  in  any  city.  Some, 
of  course,  would  be  inapplicable  where 
constitutional  provisions  or  state  laws 
make  them  inoperative.  A  study  of  all  of 
them,  however,  would  be  helpful  to  any  city 
official  or  civic  associations  engaged  in  such 
work,  for  in  some  instances  it  may  lead  to 
improved  conditions  by  requiring  a  change 
in  either  constitutional  or  state  laws,  par- 
ticularly the  charter  of  the  city,  which 
may  not  be  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  the 
city  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  report 
are: 

First — That  it  is  desirable  that  street 
surface  railways  in  a  single  city  should 
be  operated  as  a  unit  and  be  covered  by 
one  comprehensive  franchise,  favoring  a 
practical  though  not  a  strictly  contractual 
monopoly,  and  suggesting  further  a  con- 
solidation of  street  railway,  light,  heat  and 
power  systems  because  of  the  economies  to 
be  effected  by  joint  management. 
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Second — That  all  grants  should  provide 
for  extensions  as  conditions  may  warrant, 
and  of  relocations  of  original  lines  wlien 
traffic  or  other  conditions  are  to  be  bene- 
fited thereby. 

Third — That  franchises  should  be  "inde- 
terminate" in  form,  providing  for  recap- 
ture at  any  time  or  after  a  short  minimum^ 
period  or  at  regular  intervals. 

Fourth — That  in  the  event  of  an  "in- 
determinate" franchise,  it  should  provide 
for  repurchase  by  the  municipality  and  the 
manner  of  such  repurchase  should  be  fixed 
in  the  grant.  This  suggestion  is  elaborated 
in  the  report. 

Fifth — That  the  franchise  should  pre- 
scribe an  initial  rate  of  fare,  but  should 
provide  for  occasional  readjustment  either 
through  regulation  or  by  means  of  an  au- 
tomatic schedule  specified  in  the  grant. 

Sixth — That  compensation  should  not  be 
required;  otherwise  car  riders  are  taxed  for 
the  relief  of  the  general  tax  rate. 

Seventh — That  efficiency  should  be  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  second,  protec- 
tion of  capital  legitimately  invested. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper  drew  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  and  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  this  matter  had  been 
treated  specifically  rather  than  by  dealing 
with  general  principles. 

Mr.  Peters  outlined  a  further  mode  of 
procedure  for  the  Franchise  -Committee  of 
the  Leagvie,  involving  the  submitting  of 
questions  for  thorough  investigation  to  the 
several  universities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  engaged  in  research  work  cov- 
ering: 

(a)  The  provisions  of  state  constitu- 
tions ; 

(b)  The  limitations  of  city  charters; 

(c)  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  each 
state  relating  to  street  surface  railways 
and  the  interpretation  placed  upon  old 
grants. 

(d)  The  decisions  of  the  several  public 
service  or  utilities  commissions  rendered 
since  they  were  created;  and 

(e)  The  efficiency  of  the  service  under 
"the  conditions  imposed  in  the  several  cities. 

The  practice  and  results  obtained  were 
"to  be  submitted  to  officials  and  others  de- 
voting themselves  to  this  subject,  and  the 
result  of  such  investigation  was  to  be  com- 
piled by  the  Franchise  Committee  together 


with  its  recommendations  upon  each  topic 
and  submitted  to  the  League  at  its  next 
meeting.  When  the  discussion  closed  it 
was  understood  that  this  matter  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
formal  action. 

Civic  Surveys  and  Education 

Other  important  features  of  this  session 
included  a  lecture  on  "Civic  Surveys,"  by 
Thomas  H.  Mawson,  of  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, and  an  address  on  "Civic  Education," 
by  Arthur  W*  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the  Pub- 
lic Education  Association  of  New  York 
City.  The  fact  that  schools  have  been 
teaching  government  instead  of  citizenship, 
in  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion,  is  responsible  for 
the  apathy  of  the  voting  public  on  election 
day.  In  arousing  the  voter,  and  the  child 
who  will  later  be  the  voter,  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  and 
the  good  to  be  accomplished  through  its  in- 
telligent exercise,  he  said,  lies  the  efficiency 
of  the  future. 

"The  failure  to  vote  on  election  day," 
said  Mr.  Dunn,  "is  not  the  essential  civic 
sin;  it  is  merely  the  index  to  civic  in- 
efficiency in  the  other  364  days  of  the 
year."  The  old  conception  that  civic  edu- 
cation consists  primarily  in  drilling  the 
pupils  in  the  forms  and  operations  of  gov- 
ernment, the  political  duties  and  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  in  more  or  less  so-called 
instruction  in  patriotism,  needs  to  be  ban- 
doned. 

He  advocated  encouragement  of  organ- 
izations of  boys  and  girls  outside  of  school, 
and  commended  as  examples  of  the  kind 
of  organizations  that  make  for  better 
citizenship  the  Waring  League,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Courses  in 
municipal  government,  he  urged,  should  be 
given  in  all  colleges,  and,  if  rightly 
handled,  in  private  and  high  schools. 

The  Liquor  Problem 

An  able  paper  on  "The  Eecent  Prohibi- 
tion Movement  in  the  South"  was  pre- 
sented by  Judge  William  H.  Thomas,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Following  this,  the 
Committee  on  the  Liquor  Problem, 
comprising  Camillus  G.  Kidder,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Chairman;  Francis  M.  Burdick, 
New  York;  Augustus  Eaymond  Hat- 
tin,  Cleveland;  John  .  Keren,  Boston, 
and  William  H.  Thomas,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  submitted  a  well  considered  report. 
Starting   with   an   acknowledgment   of   the 
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Dustless  Roads 

COST 

lyioc.  per  Square  Yard  per  Season 

WITH 

TASSCOIL 

^he  Perfect  Dust  Layer 


I 


F  your  average  cost  for  keeping  your  roads 
dustless  has  exceeded  l%oC.  per  square 
yard  for  the  season  of  1911,  kindly  write 

us  for  facts  and  figures  for  treating  roads  \vith 

TasscoiL 

Tasscoil  is  Stainless,  Odorless  and  Water- 
White;  can  be  applied  from  an  ordinary  street 
sprinkling  cart;  will  not  track  into  houses. 
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fact  that  "for  some  time,  perhaps  indefi- 
nitely, liquor  will  continue  to  be  sold  in  the 
cities,"  the  committee  stated  that  the  query 
awaiting  an  answer  is  as  to  how  the  sale 
shall  be  carried  on,  under  what  auspices 
and  under  what  restrictions.  A  practical 
program  of  work  was  outlined  under  five 
headings : 

(1)  Licensing  authorities. 

(2)  The  classification  of  licenses. 

(3)  The  limitation  of  licenses. 

(4)  License  fees. 

(5)  Local  self-government  in  regulating 
the  traific. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  question  of  licensing  au- 
thorities be  the  first  subject  of  research  by 
the  League,  stating  its  opinion  that  "under 
a  strong  and  good  licensing  authority  al- 
most any  statute  is  workable." 

The  social  features  of  the  convention  in- 
cluded a  reception  at  the  Commonwealth 
Club,  a  reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
by  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Mann,  and  a 
dinner  to  the  delegates  at  the  Hotel  Jeffer- 
son. 

The  Annual  Election 

The  following  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittee were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President: 

William  Dudley  Foulke Richmond,   Ind. 

Vice-Presidents: 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell Harvard  University 


George  McAneny New  York 

Camillus  G.  Kidder New  York 

Charles  Richardson Philadelpliia 

H.  D.  W.  English Pittsburgh 

Janie   Addanis Chicago    (new) 

William   Kent Kentfleld,    Cal.    (new) 

Treasurer: 

George  Burnham,   J  r Philadelphia 

Secretary: 

Clinton    Rogers  Woodruff Philadelphia 

Executive  Committee: 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Chairman Cambridge 

Robert  Treat  Paine Boston 

Harvey  Stuart  Chase Boston 

William  G.  Low New  York 

Eugene  H.   Outerbridge New  York 

Knowlton   Mixer Buffalo 

Charles  W.  Andrews Syracuse 

Richard  S.  Childs New  York 

Arthur  C.  Ludington New  York 

William  M.  Chadbourne New  York 

Raymond  V.    Ingersoll Brooklyn 

Dudley   Tibbits Troy 

Merwin    K.    Hart Utica 

Clarence  L.  Harper Philadelphia 

Thomas  Raeburn  White Philadelpliia 

J.   Horace   McParland Harrisburg 

George  W.  Guthrie Pittsburgh 

Oliver  McCliritock Pittsburgh 

A.    Leo   Weil Pittsburgh 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll South  Orange,  N.  J. 

M.   N.   Baker Montclair,   N.   J. 

William  P.   Bancroft Wilmi-ngton 

Charles  J.   Bonaparte Baltimore 

John  Stewart  Bryan Richmond 

Elliott  Hunt  Pendleton Cincinnati 

Walter  L.    Fisher Chicago 

Edward  L.    Burchard Chicago 

Frederick  Cook  Morehouse Milwaukee 

John  A.  Butler Milwaukee 

N.  F.  Hawley Minneapolis 

Dwight  F.   Davis St.    Louis 

Ernest   C.    Kontz Atlanta 

Frank    J.    Symmes Redlands 

Rev.  Charles  N.  Lathrop San  Francisco 

Meyer  Lissner Los  Angeles 

W.  B.  Munro Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  D.   Lighthall Montreal,   Quebec 

The     next     annual     convention     of     the 

League  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1912 

in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Other  Conventions  and  Exhibitions 


American  Association  for 
Highway  Improvement 

As  this  issue  of  The  American  City  is 
being  prepared  for  press,  the  American 
Road  Congress,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  for  Highway  Im- 
provement, is  completing  its  four-day  con- 
vention at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  congress  has  proved  an  exceptionally 
interesting  and  profitable  one,  and  the  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  substantially  as 
announced  in  our  November  number.  Un- 
fortunately the  delegates  were  denied  the 
pleasure  of  an  address  from  the  nation's 
chief  executive,  who  was  compelled  by  a 
severe  cold  to  cancel  his  engagement  to 
speak  at  Richmond  on  November  20.  Pres- 
ident Taft,  however,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Logan  Waller  Page,  of  the  convention,  in 
expressing  disappointment  at  his  necessary 
absence  said: 


"I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
that  is  gaining  strength  in  every  state  and 
in  the  nation  for  the  promotion  of  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  good  roads.  The 
effect  that  they  will  have  in  increasing  the 
value  of  farms,  in  making  the  lives  of  farm- 
ers and  their  families  much  more  full  of 
comfort,  and  in  the  general  benefit  con- 
ferred by  greater  ease  of  intercommunica- 
tion the  country  over,  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated." 

In  addition  to  general  papers  on  the  im- 
portance of  good  highways  and  technical 
discussions  on  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  pavements,  the  two 
subjects  which  have  been  receiving  the 
greatest  share  of  attention  at  the  conven- 
tion are  convict  labor  and  federal  aid  in 
road  building.  The  employment  of  con- 
vict labor  in  the  construction  of  state  and 
county  highways  was  strongly  urged  by 
several  s^^eakers,  and  was  endorsed  by  the 
convention.     On   the  subject  of   a  federal 
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NEW    YORK-PORT     HURON     STANDARD 
ROLLER. 

The  "New  York-Port  Huron"  Is  the  ideal 
roller  for  city  use;  is  g-iving  the  best  of 
satisfaction  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
many  otlier  citdes,  and  is  known  as  the 
"Aristocrat    of    the    Road    Roller    World." 

\%^K     ALSO     MAKE     THE     PORT     HURON 
"GENERAL    PURPOSE"    ROLLER. 

The  "Complete  Power  Plant"  for  county, 
township,  and  contractors'  "use  is  bur 
General  Road  Roller.  It  will  roll  and 
compact  the  road  bed;  furnish  power  for 
operat'ngr  road  crushers;  haul  graders; 
will  ihaul  the  stone  to  the  road  bed  and 
title  "The  Only  General  Purpose  Road  Roller." 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.         PORT  HURON,  MICH.         24  State  St.,  NEW  YORK 


PORT     HLRON 
DUMP    CAR. 


SPREADING 


These  wagons  or  "cars"  are  intended  for  hauling 
a  train  by  use  of  traction  engine  or  road  roller. 
They  have  wide  and  high  wheels  which,  instead  of 
damaging,  improve  the  road;  have  roller  bearings, 
dumping  and  spreading  devices  convenient  for  the 
operator;  construction  is  entirely  of  metal,  mainly  steel, 
and   they  will   last  for  many  years. 
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appropriation  for  highway  improvement, 
some  difference  of  opinion  has  developed, 
but  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
central  government  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  resources,  and  to  this 
end  it  has  appropriated  and  is  appropriating 
public  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  postal 
service,  of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  of 
public  defense:  Therefore,  be  it  resolved 
that  this  congress  hereby  respectfully  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  national  aid  to  the  several  states  of 
the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  en- 
couraging them  to  build  and  maintain  good 
roads.  And  that  the  chairman  of  this  con- 
gress appoint  a  committee  on  national  high- 
way legislation,  to  be  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  state,  said  member  to  be 
named  by  the  delegation  from  that  state  at 
this  congress,  and  that  said  committee  re- 
quest cooperation  of  similar  committees  of 
all  other  organizations  to  assist  them  to 
harmonize  diversified  opinions  of  various 
interests  now  working  for  national  aid,  and 
endeavor  to  establish  agreement  upon  a  uni- 
fied plan  that  may  receive  the  endorsement 
and  support  of  this  association  and  all 
others  working  for  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  national  aid  in  policies  of  our 
government." 

Another  important  move  in  the  good 
roads  cause  was  taken  at  the  directors' 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Highway  Improvement,  when  representa- 
tives of  that  organization,  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  American 
Eoad  Builders'  Association  and  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Koad  Material  and  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers  adopted  prelim- 
inary plans  favoring  joint  conventions  in 
the  future.  It  was  agreed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives present  to  recommend  to  their 
respective  directorates  favorable  action  to- 
ward the  cooperation  suggested. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
American  Association  for  Highway  Im- 
provement resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Logan  Waller  Page,  Washington;  Vice- 
President,  W.  C.  Brown,  New  York ;  Treas- 
urer, Lee  McClung,  Washington;  Secre- 
tary, J.  E.  Pennybacker,  Jr.,  Washington, 
and  Organizer,  Charles  P.  Light,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

A  new  organization  was  formed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  supply  men  at  the  Con- 
gress, to  be  known  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Road  Material  and  Machinery 
Manufacturers.    W,  T.  Beatty  was  elected 


President;  S.  Jones  Philips,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; D.  T.  Pierce,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. These  officers  with  Messrs.  Henry 
Fisher,  B.  C.  Hvass,  Nat.  Tyler,  Jr.,  C.  P. 
Price,  R.  K.  Pierce,  H.  P.  Goodling,  J.  S. 
Robeson  and  representatives  of  other  com- 
panies, members  of  the  association  bvit 
not  yet  selected,  will  form  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  14-17, 
was  held  the  eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Road  Builders'  Association. 
An  excellent  attendance,  numerous  exhib- 
its, and  discussions  of  practical  value  com- 
bined to  make  the  gathering  an  interesting 
and  successful  one. 

In  addition  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Bensel, 
whose  papers  are  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  there  were  addresses  by  Major 
W.  W.  Crosbv,  Cliief  Engineer  of  the  Marv- 
land  State  Roads  Commission,  on  "Prob- 
lems of  Construction;"  C.  A.  Crane,  Sec- 
retary of  the  General  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion, on  "Problems  of  the  Contractor,"  and 
James  Owen,  County  Engineer  of  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  on  "Maintenance  of  Roads 
and  Pavements."  There  were  also  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  following  subjects : 

European  Roads,  by  Arthur  H.  Blan- 
chard,  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering, 
Columbia  University;  American  Roads,  by 
Paul  D.  Sargent,  Assistant  Director  Office 
of  Public  Roads,  and  New  York  Roads,  by 
Fred  Buck,  Assistant  Deputy,  Bureau  of 
Town  Highways. 


League  of  California  Municipalities 

Local  option  in  local  taxation  in  Califor- 
nia was  advocated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities,  held  at 
Santa  Barbara,  October  25.  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  Mayor  J.  Stitt  Wilson, 
of  Berkeley,  at  the  close  of  whose  speech 
the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  on  the 
subject,  offered  by  A.  H.  Mason.  This 
resolution  provides  for  a  committee  of  three 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  home  rule  on  questions  of 
taxation  in  all  California  cities  and  coun- 
ties. 
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The  Coltrin  Continuous-Batch  Concrete  Mixer 

Arkansas   City,   Kans.,   Mar.   29,    1911. 
The  Knickerbocker  Co., 
Jackson,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen : 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  letter  and  will  further  say 
that  one  Coltrin  Mixer  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  putting 
in  eig-ht  blocks  of  alley  paving  last  year.  The  way  I  mean  it 
more  than  paid  for  itself  is  that  the  time  saved  by  using  this 
Coltrin  over  a  Batch  Mixer  would  have  paid  for  a  new  Coltrin. 
For  my  use  I  would  always  prefer  a  Coltrin  Mixer. 
Yours  very   truly, 

J.   H.  TITUS',  City  Engineer. 
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GEO.  H.  HOLZBOG  &  BRO.,  Jeffersonvilie,  Indiana 


For    Laying    Water    Pipe 

Installing    Sewers 

Building  Roads 

or  other  work  where  rock  removal  is 
necessary,  the  superiority  of  McKiernan- 
Terry  Hammer  Drills  is  attested  by  many 
leading  contractors  and  engineers. 

McKIERNANJERRY  DRILL  COMPANY 

115    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Rock     Drills,    Core    Drills,     Pile     Hammers, 
Air  Compressors 


TAR  KETTLES 

For  Street  and  Road  Work 


The  TIDE  WATER  Kettles  are 

made  to  stand  hard  usage  and 

meet  all  requirements.    They 

are  made  in  the  various 

styles  of  from  50  to  500 

gallons  capacity. 
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Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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League  of  Nebraska  Municipalities 

Among  the  papers  presented  at  the  third 
annual  con-s^ention  of  the  League  of  Ne- 
braska Municipalities  in  Omaha,  Novem- 
ber 15-17,  were  the  following: 

"Prevention  of  Fires  in  Cities  and  Vil- 
lages,'' by  Charles  Randall,  State  Fire 
Warden;  "Cooperation  in  Road  Building 
by  Cities,  Counties  and  States,"  by  Frank 
G.  Pierce,  Secretary  League  of  Iowa 
Municipalities;  "Bridges  and  Viaducts 
Over  Railroads,  and  Public  Safety,"  by  F. 
L.  Burrell,  Fremont,  Neb. ;  and  "Unifica- 
tion of  Municipal  Accounting,"  by  Fred 
Cosgrove,  Comptroller,  Omaha. 

American  Civic  Association 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  13-15,  1911.  It  is  announced 
that  the  program  will  be  rich  in  addresses 
and  discussion  relating  to  national,  state 
and  city  parks;  to  city  planning;  to  inti- 
mate details  of  neighborhood  and  home  im- 
provement; to  the  smoke  and  billboard 
nuisances,  and  to  the  housefly  problem. 
Among  the  speakers  whose  names  appear 
in  the  preliminary  announcement  arc 
President  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.;  Major  Wm.  V.  Judson,  En- 
gineering Conunissioner  of  the  District  of 


Columbia;  LeRoy  Boughner,  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  Dr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of 
New  York. 

»?« 
Some  Coming  Conventions 

Dec.  4-9. — Havana,  Cuisa. 

American    Public    Health    Association. 

William  C.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  S-8.— New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Annual  Convention.  Calvin 
W.  Rice,  Secretary,  29  W.  39th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Dec.    11-13. — New   York    City. 

Association  of  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers.  Annual  meet- 
ing. Percy  H.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Land 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Dec  12-14. — Washington.  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  An- 
nual Convention.  Glenn  Brown,  Secre- 
tary, The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.    13-15. — Washington,   D.    C. 

American  Civic  Association.  Annual 
Convention.  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Sec- 
retary, Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dec   20-22. — Washington,   D.   C. 

American    Institute    of    Chemical    En- 
gineers.    Annual  Meeting.      J.  C.   Olsen, 
Secretary,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.   Y. 
Dec   27-Jan.   3. — Washington,   D.    C. 

American  Association  for  tiie  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Annual  Meeting. 
L.  O.  Howard,  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington,  D.   C. 


Municipal  News  and  Notes 


At  the  election  of  November  7,  commis- 
sion government  charters  were  adopted  by 
Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Law- 
rence, Mass.;  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Chanute, 
Kan.,  and  Fremont,  Mich.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  total  population  of 
these  six  cities  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  population  of  all  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  that  had  previously 
adopted  commission  government  charters. 
A 

Bristol,  Conn.,  is  operating  under  a  new 
charter  adopted  August  14,  1911.  While 
the  new  method  of  administering  the  city's 
affairs  could  hardly  be  termed  a  commis- 
sion, the  charter  has  some  progressive  pro- 
visions the  operation  of  which  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  The  elective  officers 
comprise  a  mayor,  six  councilmen,  a  city 
treasurer,  three  assessors,  a  board  of  re- 
lief consisting  of  three  members,  and  two 
auditors.    A  letter  to  The  American  City 


from  John  T.  Chidsey,  auditor,  t-iills  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Bristol  char- 
ter provides  for  a  council  of  seven  mem- 
bers having  oversight  of  the  city's  affairs, 
as  docs  a  board  of  directors  over  the  affairs 
of  a  corporation,  appointing  men  as  super- 
intendents for  each  depai'tment.  Mr.  Chid- 
sey adds: 

"While  we  understand  the  commission 
form  is  working  very  nicely  in  many  places, 
it  does  seem  possible  to  elect  men  for  gen- 
eral ability  in  management  as  a  council, 
who  would  not  be  particularly  fitted  for 
direct  management  of  a  particular  depart- 
ment. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  ordi- 
nary voter  bothers  himself  very  much  about 
the  particular  ability  of  the  candidate  for 
the  specific  office,  and  also  that  in  the  five 
candidates  securing  the  largest  number  of 
votes  there  might  not  always  be  those  espe- 
cially adapted  for  each  particular  depart- 
ment if  the  departments  are  to  be  divided 
by  the  council  among  themselves.  Of  these 
three  distinct  plans  it  seems  as  though  ours 
was  the  most  practicable." 
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FLUSH-TANK  SIPHON 

For  Flushing  Street  Sewers 

Two  Pieces— That's  All 

No  Moving  Parts 

More  Miller  Siphons  in  use  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  No  connections  to  make  which  require 
any  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  or  the 
services  of  a  plumber.    Just  two  simple  castings. 

Miller  Siphons  are 
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Efficient  in  Action  Reliable  Always 

and  are  an  insurance  against  ultimate  failure. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS  and  CITY  OFFICIALS 

are  respectfully  advised  that  they  may  send  their  in- 
quiries to  us,  regarding  royalty  charges  for  use  of 
American  and  Canadian  patents  of  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff, 
Essen,   Germany,  for  his  Sewage  Purification  Tanks. 
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During  the  recent  campaign  for  a  com- 
mission government  charter  for  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  which  was  defeated  at  the  Novem- 
ber election,  a  specimen  ballot  was  distrib- 
uted, by  the  Cambridge  Charter  Associa- 
tion, illustrative  of  the  proposed  preferen- 
tial voting  system.  This  ballot  contained 
as  supposed  candidates  for  Mayor  the  names 
of  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Champ  Clark,  John 
A.  O'Gorman,  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Richard 
Croker,  Robert  L.  Owen,  Joseph  W.  Folk, 
Robert  M.  La  Eollette,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
William  J.  Bryan,  Chauncey  M,  Depew, 
Boise  Penrose  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  At 
the  National  League  Convention  at  Rich- 
mond last  month  this  ballot  was  used  to 
illustrate  the  paper  on  "Preferential  Vot- 
ing," and  was  voted  on  by  those  present  at 
the  session.  The  result  when  tabulated 
showed  Gov.  Wilson  to  be  the  first  choice 
of  the  supposed  primary;  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  choice  respectively  going  to 
Messrs.  Hughes,  Roosevelt  and  La  FoUette. 

The  completion  of  the  Monroe  Street 
bridge  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  an  event  of 
national  engineering  importance.  This 
structure,  which  spans  the  Spokane  River 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  falls,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  concrete  arch  in  the  world.  The 
bridge  measures  791  feet  in  length,  with  a 
50-foot  roadway.  It  is  noteworthy,  not  only 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
ing, but  because  of  the  method  of  construc- 
tion employed.  Every  dollar's  worth  of 
work  was  done  by  day  labor,  the  city  paying 
$3  for  a  day  of  eight  hours  to  ordinary 
laborers,  and  the  regular  scale  to  skilled 
workers.  The  city  bought  all  the  materials 
used  on  the  structure  in  the  open  market, 
and  is  said  to  have  saved  a  large  item  of  the 
usual  expense  of  municipal  work  by  con- 
tract. 

The  competition  for  the  "William  H. 
Baldwin  Price"  of  $100,  given  annually  by 
the  National  Municipal  League  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  essay  connected  with  mu- 
nicipal government,  is  limited  for  1911-12 
to  undergraduate  students  registered  in  a 
regular  course  in  any  college  or  university 
of  the  United  States  offering  distinct  in- 
struction in  municipal  government.  This 
year's  topic  is  "The  Appointment  of 
Higher  Municipal  Officers  by  the  Merit 
System."  Further  information  may  be 
obtained    from    Clinton    Rogers    Woodruff, 


Secretary,  National  Municipal  League, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  per- 
mitting cities  to  condemn  land  of  greater 
area  than  actually  needed  for  public  im- 
provements, were  voted  on  at  the  Novem- 
ber election.  While  the  official  returns 
are  not  yet  available,  it  appears  that  in 
New  York  the  proposition  has  been  de- 
feated, while  in  Massachusetts  it  has  car- 
ried. The  amendment  as  adopted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts reads  as  follows: 

"Article  ten  of  part  one  of  the  constitution 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing words:  The  legislature  may  by  spe- 
cial acts  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out, 
widening  or  relocating  highways  or  streets, 
authorize  the  taking  in  fee  by  the  common- 
wealth, or  by  a  county,  city  or  town,  of 
more  land  and  property  than  are  needed  for 
the  actual  construction  of  such  highway  or 
street;  provided,  however,  that  the  land  and 
property  authorized  to  be  taken  are  speci- 
fied in  the  act  and  are  no  more  in  extent 
than  would  be  sufficient  for  suitable  build- 
ing lots  on  both  sides  of  such  highway  or 
street,  and  after  so  much  of  the  land  or 
property  has  been  appropriated  for  such 
highway  or  street  as  is  needed  therefor,  may 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  remainder  for  value 
with  or  without  suitable  restrictions." 


The  California  Outlook,  of  Los  Angeles, 
publishes  in  full,  in  its  issue  of  November 
4,  the  comprehensive  report  of  Bion  J. 
Arnold  of  "The  Transportation  Problem  of 
Los  Angeles."  This  valuable  document  is 
not  only  of  interest  to  Los  Angeles  people, 
but  would  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  other 
growing  cities  in  planning  for  future  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Arnold  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  country  as  a  practical  stu- 
dent of  the  great  problems  of  transporta- 
tion. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Harbor 
Board  and  the  Utilities  Board,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles 
to  make  a  preliminary  general  report  on  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  needs  of  the 
city,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  harbor  with  the  industrial  and 
commercial  regions  of  the  city,  for  which  a 
municipal  electric  road  is  proposed.  The 
present  street  railway  system  of  Los  An- 
geles is  in  bad  order  through  congestion, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  was  asked  to  touch  on  that 
and  to  develop  a  general  transportation 
plan  for  the  city. 
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His  treatment  of  the  situation  is  broad, 
thoroughly  intelligent  and  it  is  believed 
will  be  of  great  service  in  the  solution  of 
many  serious  problems. 

Through  the  initiative  and  generosity  of 
Mrs.  E.  II.  Harriman  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  individuals  have  provided  a  fund 
of  $40,000  a  year  for  five  years  to  main- 
tain an  experimental  school  for  the  study 
and  administration  of  public  business. 
The  school  will  be  started  in  New  York 
City,  but  its  scope  will  be  luitioiial. 

"The  first  step  taken  has  been  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research  to  afford  practical  trainire  to 
a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  qualified 
and  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  public 
service. 

"The  bureau  will  afford  these  n^en  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration on  its  practical  and  business 
side,  such  as  the  administration  of  depart- 
ments, the  analysis  of  public  expenditure?;, 
and  from  this  initial  beginning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  school  for  public 
service  will  be  developed  along  such  prac- 
tical lines  as  experience  may  indicate. 

"The  training  itself  will  be  in  doing  gov- 
ernmental work  that  needs  to  be  done,  and 
in  seeking  facts  about  methods  and  results 
of  government  work  such  as  analysis  of 
budget  estimates;  charter  studying,  draft- 
ing, and  explaining;  tests  of  milk  inspection 
and  physical  examination  of  school  children : 
study  of  school  and  health  problems  and 
management;  standardization  of  salaries, 
contracts,  specifications;  methods  of  assess- 
ing and  collecting  taxes;  preparing  hand- 
books on  administrative  practice;  watching 
and  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
preparing  public  statements." 


Metcalf  &  Edd.y,  of  Boston,  sanitary  en- 
gineers, have  recently  submitted  to  the 
River  Front  Commission  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  a  complete  report  embodying  a  study 
of  the  river  conditions  and  the  old  sewer 
system,  and  have  recommended  certain 
modifications  in  the  whole  and  also  the 
construction  of  a  dam  to  impound  the 
waters  of  the  rivers,  for  pleasure  purposes. 
Mr.  George  E.  Kessler  will  soon  submit 
a  report  on  the  beautification  of  the  river 
front  and  the  construction  of  boulevards 
along  it.  The  whole  work  will  probably 
involve  an  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a 
half  during  the  next  two  years,  and  will 
transform  Fort  Wayne  into  a  new  and 
beautiful  city. 


A  gift  of  $50,000  worth  of  vacuum  clean- 
ers has  been  made  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  be 
used  as  prizes  for  those  who  sell  the  most 
Red  Cross  seals,  the  money  from  which 
goes  to  fight  tuberculosis.  Some  of  the 
prizes  will  be  stationary  vacuum  cleaning 
systems,  worth  about  $3,000,  and  awarded 
to  schools  in  thirteen  states  and  New  York 
city  selling  the  most  Red  Cross  seals.  One 
hundred  suction  cleaners,  worth  about  $65 
each,  are  prizes  for  individuals. 

A  school  for  playground  instruction  was 
opened  in  October  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  course  covers  twenty 
weeks,  and  is  divided  into  elementary  and 
advanced  divisions.  No  one  can  enter  the 
advanced  class  without  having  successfully 
completed  the  elementary  course.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  J.  II.  Stine,  director  of 
playgrounds,  assisted  by  B.  A.  Clark.  Spe- 
cial consideration  is  devoted  to  the  question 
box,  child  hygiene,  branch  libraries  and 
story  telling,  folk  dancing  for  playgrounds, 
the  trend  of  physical  training,  and  normal 
practice  in  Seattle  playfield  houses  and 
playgrounds. 


You  are  interested  in  our  cities — in  prog- 
ress everywhere. 

And  you  must  rely  largely  on  the  news- 
papers for  your  information. 

That  is  why  you  should  know  The  Public, 
edited  by  Louis  F.  Post — the  paper  that  has 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  .Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey,  W.  .1.  Bryan,  William  Allen 
White,  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Lincoln 
Steffens  and  other  constructive  thinkers. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement,  pin  a  dollar  to 
it  and  mail  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
free  two  booklets,  "The  Institutional  Causes 
of  Crime,"  by  Louis  F.  Post,  and  "Hard 
Times,"  by  .James  Pollock  Kohler,  and  The 
Public  for  a  year. 

THE  PUBLIC 


205    Ellsworth    BIdg., 


Chicago,    III. 
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EverAvear 

klJll^aCO    Kindergartens, 
Schools,  Playgrounds,  Parks 


LARGE  SLIDE 

^16  FOOT    5LIDL) 


SMALL  6LIDE 


All-Steel  galvanized  step  approach 
with  safety  hand  rails,  and  steel 
trestle  support.  Furnished  with 
either  heavy  galvanized  sheet  Metal, 
or  Clear  Maple  wooden  Bottom. 

Made  in  Kindergarten  Size,  16  foot  length, 
and  32  foot  toboggan  length. 

TheEverwearMfg.Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


NEW  GYMNASIUMS 


We  are  at  all  times  glad  to  assist  in  planning  new  gymnasiums.  Our  assistance 
is  offered  free  of  charge  and  without  obligation.  It  should  prove  reliable,  in  view  of 
our  thirty-eight  years'  experience. 

Our  new  publication,  "Useful  Information  for  Architects  Planning  Gymnasiums," 
is  also  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  persons  who  will  supervise  the  work  in  the 
gymnasium  when  it  is  completed. 

It  contains  plans  of  typical  gymnasiums  for  Schools,  Colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s., 
Clubs,  etc.,  showing  various  styles  of  construction. 

It  also  contains  complete  information  regarding  cost  of  equipment,  much  valuable 
advice  about  preparations  to  be  made  for  equipment,  and  complete  data  regarding 
running  tracks,  swimming  pools,  locker  installations,  etc. 

It  is  the  only  reference  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  one  interested  in  gymnasium  work. 


Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters — Steel  Lockers 

De  Kalb  and  President  Streets  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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An  Interesting  Method  of  Hauling 

a_Steam  Fire  Engine — By  Charles  H.  Fox     '^  " 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  against  fire  do  not  boldly 
voice  the  idea  of  immediately  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  steam  fire  engine.  This 
is  more  particularly  true  where  the  hazard 
and  conditions  to  be  safeguarded  are 
such  as  may  at  any  moment  demand  fire 
streams  very  much  beyond  the  force  and 
capacity  to  be  expected  from  hydrants  and 
the  pressures  available  from  any  ordinary 
system  of  water  works. 

Small  and  incipient  blazes  may  be  con- 
trolled with  chemical  apparatus,  followed 
with  heavier  streams  from  the  hydrants, 
and  in  many  cities  the  custom  is  to  re- 
serve the  superior  force  of  the  steam  Are 
engine  with  a  view  of  reinforcing  the 
strength  of  the  fire  fighting  equipment  first 
responding  to  the   call. 


by  the  illustration  appearing  with  this  ar- 
ticle. The  motor-propelled  pumping  en- 
gine shown  is  of  the  Ahrens-Fox  type,  and 
in  addition  to  its  own  weight  and  load  has 
successfully  hauled  a  fully  equipped 
steamer  of  the  double  extra  first  size.  The 
speed  attained  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour  on  level  stretches,  and  on  grades 
the  progress  of  the  combined  machines 
largely  exceeds  the  work  which  could  be 
expected  of  horses. 

For  localities  already  provided  with 
steamer  equipment  and  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  hold  such  engines  for  emergency 
use,  it  would  seem  that  the  adoption  of 
motor  apparatus  which  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  towing  is  well  worth  considering.  Un- 
doubtedly the  method  here  pictured  will 
«ppeal  to  many  who  are  seeking  a  solution 
I  this  problem. 
The  Ahrens-Fox   Company   of   Cincinnati, 
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AHRENS-FOX    MOTOR- PROPELLED    PUMPING    ENGINE    READY    TO    TOW    A    FULLY 

EQUIPPED    STEAMER 


Authoritative  opinions  seem  to  agree  that 
the  gasoline  or  motor  driven  pumping  en- 
gines are  only  beginning  to  be  developed  to  a 
degree  which  will  place  these  machines  on  a 
par  with  the  steam  driven  pumping  engine, 
especially  where  the  most  effective  work  is 
a  prime  consideration.  The  question,  there- 
fore, what  to  do  with  existing  steam  fire 
engines,  is  a  source  of  speculation,  and  one 
which  perhaps  troubles  least  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  most  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
effectiveness  of  steamers  under  circum- 
stances which  demand  the  heaviest  duty. 
At  the  present  time,  the  newer  motor  pump- 
ing engines  are  found  largely  in  the  form  of 
combined  hose  carriers  and  are  being  used 
in  many  cases  for  the  protection  of  outlying 
districts  where  fire  streams  of  maximum 
calibre  are  less  essential. 

In  the  later  types  of  motor  apparatus  in- 
creased sturdiness  is  becoming  more  notice- 
able.   A  striking  example  of  this  is  afforded 

[SS8] 


O.,  is  prepared  to  build  motor  hose  carriers 
m  conformity  with  this  plan  and  the  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  actual  apparatus  built 
by  that  company. 

How  Far  Should  Inspection  Be  Carried? 

Considerable  opposition  has  developed  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  hose  manufacturers 
to  the  method  of  inspection  now  being  at- 
tempted by  certain  cities  in  connection 
with  fire  hose.  A  clause  in  the  recent  speci- 
fications of  a  commission  governed  city  pro- 
vided for  an  inspector  representing  the  com- 
mission to  go  through  the  plants  awarded 
the  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

From  a  letter  addressed  to  the  commis- 
sioners by  a  manufacturer  declining  to  bid, 
the  following  is  quoted: 

"To  us  such  an  inspection  seems  useless, 
almost  ridiculous;  the  final  test  being  the 
delivery  of  the  hose,  at  which  time  it  should 
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Have  Wise 

Do  It:  He 

Is  Practical 


Free   Booklet. 

Correspondence 

Solicited. 


DESIGNING   OF   PARKS 


Country   Clubs,    Home    Gr<- 
sions,  etc.,  along  modei 

FREQUENT  TRIPS  MADE  WEST  AND  SOUTH.  Three  southern 
parks  under  construction  at  present.  Landscape  Adviser  to  the 
I)POinoters  of  "PiNEWILD,"  tlie  new  43,000  acre  tract  in  North 
Carolina,  being-  developed  as  a  hig'h-class,  model  residential  city  and 
winter  resort.    Expert  superintendents  of  construction  sent  anywhere. 

Civic  Improvement  Associations,  Park  Commissioners,  etc.,  will 
ilo  well  to  write  me  regarding  their  work,  especially  if  they  are 
looking  for  a  practical  man. 

LEWIS  H.  >VISE 

PRACTICAL    LANDSCAPE  DESIGNER  AND  FORESTER 

74   Gail  tier   Avenue,  We8t    Side   Park, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Van  Dorn 

IRON  WORKS 

CO. 

Cleveland,    O. 

ure 

Iron  Fencing  and   Lawn   Furnil 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural 

Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station 
and  Lock-Ups 

Houses 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public  Buildings 

Take  Care  of  Your  Lawns 

There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,  ILL. 


TREES  ARE  LIVING  CREATURES 


Trees  have  a  right  to  healthy  life  and  to  live  out  the  years  that 
Mother  Nature  intended  for  them.  But  too  often  they  are  neglected 
or  abused,  or  suffer  injury  from  storms — then  disease  creeps  In  and 
soon  tliey  are  mere  shells — dying  from  lack  of  Intelligent  care. 

The  value  of  fine  trees  demands  for  them  skillful  treatment  by 
men  trained  In  tree  surgery — men  who  can  give  to  trees  the  care 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  full  vigor,  that  by  their  grace  and  beauty 
tliey  may  become  living  monuments  in  our  public  grounds. 

A  Responsible  Business  Organization  is  a 
Guarantee  of  Satisfactory  Service 

Tlie  service  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  is  avallalbe  wherever  the 
highest  quality  work  is  desired  in  tlie  treatment  of  trees.  Commission- 
ers, Superintendents,  or  others  in  charge  of  parks,  cemeteries,  and 
other  public  properties  are  Invited  to  avail  themselves  of  our  inspection 
service — it  is  free  and  does  not  involve  obligation.  Descriptive  booklets 
will  be  sent  on  request.  If  you  name  the  principal  varieties  and 
number  of  trees  in  which  you  are  Interested.  Write  promptly,  for  our 
representative  may  soon  be  in  your  city. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 

3811    BASSWOOO    STREET,    KENT,   OHIO. 
Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery. 
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beochpe^^  known  whether  the""l>b§e.'fcpmplied 
wrtti^^H  the  physical  and  chemirfal  te»ts.  In 
^ree'ing  to  furnish  you  hose  to  contp^j^  with 
•  t^^  phystegi'i  ;'^ncr- cit!e^]L)e4l  ^sts  sde6ifled, 
'jiv'e  consid^  ttJe-'cBa-nultg^^^W.'^f  is  fullr  pro- 
tecting the'  piircTiaser,*  and  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  inspect  or  over- 
see the  process  of  manufacture  is  an  im- 
pertinence no  self-respecting  manufacturer 
would  tolerate." 

a» 

A  Combination  Bubble  Fountain 
and  Faucet 

The  demands  of  an  enlightened  public^ — 
and  in  many  cases  state  or  city  laws — re- 
quire proper  provision  for  sanitary  drink- 
ing in  public  places.  In  not  a  few  such 
places,  and  particularly  in  factories  and 
public  buildings,  both  a  fountain  and  a 
faucet  are  required.  A  device  which  meets 
this  combined  requirement  is  here  Illus- 
trated. It  is  the  product  of  the  Puro  Sani- 
tary Drinking  Fountain  Co.,  of  Haydenville, 
Mass. 


Instead  of  a  stream  of  the  thinness  of  a 
lead  pencil,  such  as  is  furnished  by  many 
fountains,  the  "Puro"  gives  a  geyser-like 
bubble  rising  to  a  height  of  IVz  inches  (or 
regulated  to  less  height  if  desired).  The 
manufacturers  point  out  the  fact  that  aside 
from  its  sanitary  features,  the  "Puro"  is  a 
paying  investment  in  the  saving  of  water  it 
will  elfect.  When  the  bubble  handles  are 
pressed  the  user's  whole  attention  is  de- 
voted to  drinking,  and  as  soon  as  the 
handles  are  released  the  stream  automatic- 
ally and  instantly  ceases. 

To  fill  a  glass,  pitcher  or  pail,  the  lower 
handles  are  used,  allowing  the  full  force 
of  the  stream  as  from  a  faucet.  These 
handles  also  are  self-closing. 

The  "Puro"  is  made  of  red  brass,  heavily 
nickel  plated,  and  has  no  delicate  parts  to 
get  out  of  order  It  can  be  furnished,  if 
desired,  with  hose-thread  connection  on 
bottom. 


Information  About  Pumps 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  will  send  to  any  of  our 
readers,  upon  application,  a  copy  o*  iti 
Bulletin  No.  101,  on  Triplex  Plunger  Pumps. 
The  pamphlet  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts 
of  the  essential  parts  and  the  various  types 
and  sizes  suited  to  different  working  condi- 
tions and  pressures.  Clear  descriptions  of 
the  parts  are  given,  with  specifications  of 
the  pumps  illustrated.  There  is  also  a  sec- 
tional view  of  one  of  the  types,  illustrating 
the  list  of  parts. 


WATER   WORKS. 

Bennington,    Oklahoma. 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the 
Board  oif  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Benning- 
ton, Oklahoma,  until  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  Fri- 
day, December  15,  1911,  and  opened  and 
(publicly  read,  immediately  thereafter,  for 
furnishing  all  labor  and  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  -works  system  for 
said  town.  The  system  Will  include  all 
necessary  pumping  equipment,  tank  and 
tower,  about  3,300  feet  of  6-inch  C.  I., 
class  A  pipe;  2,400  feet  6-incih  C.  I.,  class 
B  pipe;  9,000  feet  4-inoh  C.  I.,  Class  A 
pipe;  14  hydrants  and  all  necessary 
specials. 

Copies  of  plans,  specifications  and  forms 
of  proposals  and  contracts  may  be  had 
from  the  Town  Clerk  or  Engineers,  a  de- 
posit of  $10.00  beiing  required  to  guarantee 
their  safe  return.  A  certified  check  for 
$1,000.00  must  accompany  each  bid. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bids. 

N.  B. — For  notice  of  Sale  of  Bonds,  see 
other  advertisement,    this  issue. 

NAGELi  &  PETERSON,  of  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  Engineers. 

JESSE  SIPES,  Town  Clerk. 


Warning 


It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lishers that  certain  agents  have  been  solic- 
iting subscriptions  for  The  American  City 
and  failing  to  remit  the  moneys  collected. 
All  present  or  prospective  subscribers  are 
urged  to  make  their  remittances  direct 
to  this  ofHce,  unless  dealing  with  an  agent 
of  established  reputation  or  one  who  can 
show  credentials  on  a  letterhead  of  this 
company,  signed  by  Edgar  J.  Buttenhelm, 
President,  and  bearing  date  subsequent  to 
November   1,    1911. 

THE  AMERICAN   CITV,  03  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL,. 

Norristown,  Pa. 
Boroiugh  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  wants  by 
December  11,  1911,  proposition  for  com- 
plete sewage  disposal  plant,  30,000  present 
population.  Address  S.  Cameron  Corson, 
Borough   Engineer. 
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